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It is -written (Inn to God alone belonged h true knowledge and wisdom ' ) m the j 
chronicles of the Sassanians, those ancient monmehs of Pei.'i.i. who txiendud j 
their enipiie over the continent and islands of India, beyond the Ganges, and I 
almost u> China; that there once lived an lllustiious prince o( that poweiful 
i house, who was as much beloved by his subjects for his wisdom and pindcnce, 
i as he was feared by the surrounding - states, from the report of his bi.i\ery, and 
' the imputation of his hardy and well disciplined army, lie had two sons the 
i elder, called Schahriar, was endowed with all the virtues of his falhu, 1101 was ' 

1 Schah/.enan, the younger, less desciving of piaise. ' 

I This king, aftei a icigr. gloiious as u was long, sank into the tomb of his 
: ancestors, and Schahriar ascended the thione. Although his brother was i 
1 excluded by the laws of the empire fiom all shaie in the government, and | 
became nothing more than a subject, )et the exalted and magnificent situation I 
: of Schahriar gave rise to no envious or discontented thoughts: Ins whole 1 
j endeavour was to please and make Schahriar happy. This was by no means a 
difficult task. The sultan, who was always fond oi his brother, was delighted i 
with his attention; and wishing that lie should partake of his own ] over and ’ 
wealth, he bestowed on him the kingdom of Gicat JTartary. Schahzennn went 
immediately and took possession of his empiie, and fixed his residence at 
Samarcand, the chief city. 

These two kings had been separated about ten years, when Schahriar, 
ardein 1 ” wishing to see his lnother, deteimined to send an ambassach i to him, j 
with an invitation to his court. For this purpose he fixed on his first vizier, 1 
who went with a splendid and appropriate retinue? When he approached 
Samarcand, Schahzenan, being acquainted with jhis arrival, immediately went < 
out to meet him, with all his court most magnificently dressed for the occasion ; , 
| so great was the honour paid to the minister of the sultan. The kifcg of Tartaiy 1 
i received him with signs of gicat joy ; and instantly inquiiecl after the sultan, 1 
J his brother. Having satisfied his curiosity, the vizier unfolded the purpose of , 
J his embassy. Schahzenan, who w-as much affected at the kindness and recol- 1 
! lection of his brother, then addressed the vizier in these frortls : — 

“ Sage vizier, the sultan, my brothei*, does me too much honour; he could 
not propose anything more agreeabte ttf me. It is impossible that his wish 
to see me can exceed my anxious desire of again beholding him ; time has not 
weakened my regard any more than his. IVby .kingdom is tranquil, and I require 
only ten days to prepare for my departure : for this short time you need not 
take the trouble to enter the city ; ptch your tents, and remain in thLs place : 

1 will take care and order every refreshment, and accommodation for you ami 

A 
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your whole train.” This was immediately done; and scarcely had the king | 
-returned to his palace, when the vizier saw an immense quantity of all sorts of ; 
provisions arrive, accompanied with rare and valuable presents. ! 

In the mean time Schahzenan made every preparation for his journey. He j 
despatched with celerity his most pressing business, established a regency to | 
I govern the kingdom during his absence, putting a minister, on whose abilities ! 
and fidelity he had the firmest reliance, at the head of it. At the end of ten | 
days eveiy thing was ready; he took a tender leave of the queen, his consort, j 
1 and accompanied by such officers as he had appoii^ted to attend him, mt 
| Samaicand in the evening. lie proceeded directly to a loyal pavilion, which j 
had been erected near the vizier’.; tent. Schahzenan remained in conveisation j 
with the ambassador, till about midnight ; but wishing once again to embrace ! 

, his queen, whom he tenderly loved, he returned privately to the palace,' and 
went directly to her apartment. She, not expecting liis return, had received 
into her chamber one of the lowest officers of the household. They had been 
in bed some time, and were both sunk in the deepest sleep. 

The king, thinking how agreeably the queen, of whose affection he had no 
doubt, would be surprised at his unexpected return, enteied the chamber j 
without making any noise. 'Conceive, then, his astonishment, at seeing, by I 
' the lights, which are always hung m the royal apartments, another man in her ! 
j arms. lie stood for an instant motionless, almost doubting his own eyes. ! 
j Being however too certain of the truth, “ Have I then,” said he to himself, j 
j “ scarcely left my palace, or gone from under the walls of Safharcand, befoie j 
they daie thus to disgrace me? Wretch ! your crime shall not go unrequited, i 
As king, it is my duty to punish the crimes that are committed within my j 
states ; as an offended husband, I ought to sacrifice you to my just resent- j 
ment.’’ The unfortunate monarch, yielding to his first fury, drew his scimitar, 
and approaching the bed, with one stroke changed their sleep into death : 
then taking them up one after the other, he threw them from the window into 
the foss that surrounded the palace. 

Having thus satisfied his revenge, he went from the city as he entered, and 
retired to his pavilion. On his arrival, without relating what had passed to 
any one, he ordered the tents to be struck, and began his journey. Every 
thing was soon icady, and it was scarcely daylight when they commenced 
their march to the sound Of drums and other instruments. The whole train 
were filial with joy, except the king, who could think of nothing but his 
queen’s infidelity, and he became a prey to the deepest grief and melancholy, 
during the whole journey. 

When he approached the capital of the Indies, he perceived the sultan 
Schahiiar and all his coust coming out to gieet him. What joyful sensations 
a^ose in their breasts at this fraternal meeting ! They alighted, and ran into 
each othei’s arms; and after a thousand expressions of regard, they remounted, 
and cnteicdc the city amidst the acclamations of the surrounding multitude. 
The sultan conducted tTie king, his brothei, to a palace, which had been pie- 
pared for him. It communicated by a garden with his own ; and was even 
more magnificent, as it was the spot where all the fetes and splendid entertain- 
| ments of the court were given ; and it was now even increased in splendour by 
new ami brilliant ornaments. 

Schahriar immediately left the king of ..Tartary, in order that he might have 
time to bathe and change his dress ; on his return from the bath he went 
immediately to him again They seated themselves on a sofa, and as the 
courtiers, th iough respect, stood at? a considerable distance, these two brothers 
converted with each other at their ease, alter so long an absence; and seemed 
\ even more united by affection than blooct. They ate together at supper, and 
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after their repast^ they again conversed, till Schahriar,' perceiving the night far 
advanced, left his brother to repose. 

The unfortunate Schahzenan retired to his couch ; but if the presence of the 
sultan had for a white suspended his grief, it now returned with redoubled 
force. Instead of enjoying that rest he was so much in want of, the most 
agonizing reflections dwelt upon his mind. Every circumstance of his queen’s 
infidelity presented itself to nis imagination with such violence, that it almost 
deprived him of his reason. Not being able to sleep, he arose, and giving 
%ay to tj^8§e afflicting thoughts, they made such a deep impression of sorrow 
on his *djMntenance, tHht the sultan could not fail of remarking it. “What 
cause complaint,” thought he, ‘‘can the king of Tartary have? He 
cannot 'object to the reception I havs, given him. I have received him as a 
broth er^whom I tenderly love ; and 1 cannot reproach myself with any thing. 

I Perhaps he feels a regret at the distance lie is from his kingdom and his ■ 
consort? If that indeed afflicts him, I must hasten the presents I am pre- 
paring for him, that he may set out, whenever lie pleases, on his return to 
Sapiarcand.” This he immediately set about ; and sent a part of the presents 
even the next day. These were composed of every thing rare, singular, and 
valuable, that India could produce. .In the mean time the sultan endeavoured 
to amuse his brother by every species of pleasure ; but the most splendid 
entertainments and gayest fetes only served to increase his melancholy. 

Schahriar having one morning given orders for a grand hunting party, at the 
i distance of two days ’ journey from the city, in a part of the country where 
‘ there were plenty of stags, Schahzenan icquested permission to rema : n in his 
| palace, excusing himself on account of a slight indisposition, 't he sultan, 

| wishing to please him, gave him his choice, and went with all his court to 
partake of the sppft. The king of Tartary was no sooner alone, than he shut V 
himself up in hi»%partment. He sealed himself at a window, that looked 
over the garden ; the view from thence, and the melody of the multitudes of 
birds, which had chosen tha^beautiful spot for their retreat, must have excited 
pleasing sensations in his breast, if he had been capable of feeling them : but 
totally absorbed and overwhelmed %vitb the dreadful recollection of the queen’s 
infamous conduct, he more frequently lifted his eyes to heaven, complaining 
of his wretched fate, than fixed them on the beauties of the spot. 

lie remained thus occupied witli his own moiancholy thoughts, when hi* 
attention was roused by the following event. A secret door of the sultan’s 
palace suddenly opened, and out came twenty females ; in the midst of whom 
i was the sultana, who was easily distinguished by her majestic air. This 
princess, supposing the king of Tartary was engaged in the chase, approached 
without fear, even to the very windows of his ^apartments. The prince, 
wishing through curiosity to observe them, placed himself at the window so 
as to see every thing that passed, without being at all seen. They who accom- 
panied the sultana immediately threw off the loflg robes in which they had 
first appeared, and which entirely hid their faces am? figures. How great was 
his astonishment, when* he saw, in this party, which he supposed to consist 
only of women, ten blacks, each of whom selected a mistress. Nor did the ^ 
sultana, on her part, remain long without her lover.. Clapping her hands, 
she called out, “ Masoud, Masoud ! ** and another black instantly descended 
from a tree, and ran towards her. m 

Modesty will not allow us to enter into a detail of their conduct, nor is it 
necessary. Schahzenan saw enough to convince him, tbnt his brother had no 
less reason to complain than himself. The 'amusements of this amorous paity 
lasted till midnight : they then bathed altogether in the large pond which 
formed one of the chief ornamenft of the garden, and having put on their 1 
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habits, they returned to the palace by the same secret door, while Masoud, 
who had come over the wall of the garden, escaped in the same way. 

The whole of these transactions, which passed under his own eyes, caused 
matly reflections in the king’s mind. “ How absurd,” sdd he, “ to think that 
my misfortune is singular and uncommon ! It is the inevitable destiny of all 
husbands, since even the sultan my brother, the sovereign of so many states, 
the greatest monarch in the world, cannot avoid it. What weakness then in 
me to be thus affected at my own lot, and remain a prey to melancholy : it 
shall be so no longer. The recollection of a misfortune, so common td> all 
men, shall vex me no more, nor distuib my repose/ In short, from* this 
moment he ceased to repine. He had delayed going to supper, till the whole 
of this extraordinary scene was over ; he then ordered it to be brought, and 
ate with a better appetite than he had before done, since his departure from 
Samarcand, and even enjoyed the fme concert performed while he sat at tabic. 

From this time he resumed his former good humour, and when he heard of 
the sultan’s return, he went and paid his respects to him, with an air of gaiety 
and satisfaction. Schahiiai, at first, took no notice of this change. He merely 
hinted gently at the refusal of his brother to accompany him to the chase; and 
without allowing him to reply, he gave him an account of the great number of 
stags and other animals they had hunted, and the pleasure it had afforded. 
Scliahzenan, having listened with great attention, took his turn to speak. As 
melancholy or chagiin no longer clouded his mind, his natural vivacity and wit 
became apparent in a thousand lively sallies. 

The sultan, who expected to find him in the same state in which he had left 
him, was delighted with his gaiety. “I thank Heaven, my brother,” he cried, 
“for the happy change which has taken place during my absence. I am indeed 
truly rejoiced at it ; but I have one favour to request, and I trust you will not 
refuse me.” “What can I refuse you?” replied Scliahzenan; “you may 
command me in every thing. Speak ; I am impatient to know what you wish 
of me.” “Since you have been at my court,’’ lcsumcd the sultan, “1 have 
only seen you a prey to the most gloomy melancholy, which I have tried, but 
in vain, to dissipate by every species of amusement in my power. I thought 
that yohr grief might arise from the distance you were from your kingdom ; I 
imagined also, that love might have its share, and that the queen of Samarcand, 
whom you had selected for her incomparable beauty, was partly the cause. I 
know not whether my conjectures were right or wrong, and it was for this very 
reason, and from the fear of displeasing you, that I did not importune you. 
Soon after, without my having in the least contributed to it, I find you, on my 
return from a hunting party, in the highest spirits ; your mind quite free from 
that dark cloud which hui^g over it, and prevented all enjoyment. Tell me 
then, I entreat you, why you were so melancholy, and why you are so no 
longer?” 

At this speech the king of Tartary mused for some time, meditating what to 
answer. At length he said, “ You are my sultan, and my master, yet do not, 
I beg of you, compel me to give you the satisfaction you demand,” “Yes, 
yes, "my brother,” cried the sultan, “you must comply; I wish it, do not 
therefore refuse me. ” Hchahzenan could no longer resist his entreaties. “Well 
j then, my brother,” said he, “since you command it, you shall be satisfied. 
He then related the infidelity of the queep of Samarcand ; and when he had 
finished his recital, “This,” continued he, “was the cause of my melancholy ! 
was it not a sufficient one ?” “ Oh, my brother,” cried the sultan, in a voice 

that showed how much he sympathized with him, “what a dreadful tale have 
you unfolded to m<* ! with what impatience have I listened to you ! I praise 
; you for having punished the wretches ; and" no one can reproach you for it, as 
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it is only just. And I own, had I been in your place, I should perhaps have 
been less easily satisfied. I should not have been contented with taking away 
the life of one woman, but should* have sacrificed a thousand to my resentment. , 
I am not astonished at your melancholy ; the cause was too powerful and acute ; 
for you not to yield to it. Heavens ! what an adventure : your fate surely is ; 
most singular, nor can have ever happened to any one besides. Since, how- 
ever, it has pleased God to afford you consolation, and as I am sure that it is 
equally as well founded as was the cause of your grief, inform me, I beg, of 
that also, and make me acquainted with the whole. 1 ” 

Upon this point Schahzenan was more difficult than before, from the interest 
his brother seemed to take in it ; but he was obliged to comply with his earnest 
request : “I am going to obey you, 1 * said he, “since you absolutely require 
it ; yet I fear my compliance will cause you more pain than even I have felt ; , 
but you must attach the fault to yourself alone, since you compel me to reveal 
what I wished to remain buried in eternal oblivion.” “ What you tell me ,’ 1 
interrupted Schahriar, “ only heightens my curiosity; hasten to discover this 
secret, whatever may be its nature.” The king of Tartary, being no longer 
able to prevent it, detailed the whole that lie had seen ; the disguises of the 
blacks, the conduct of the sultana and her women ; nor was Masoud forgotten. 
— “After having witnessed this infamous scene,” continued he, “I began to 
think that all women were naturally of this disposition, and were unable to 
resist their inclinations. I was no sooner of this opinion, than it appeared to 
me a great weakness in any man to suffer his happiness to rest on tlieir fidelity. 
This reflection produced many id hers, and I was at length convinced that it 
was best to think of it no moie. Tt has cost me some trouble, but I have 
accomplished it ; and if you are of my opinion, you will follow my example . 11 * 

Notwithstanding the excellence of this advice, the sultan was unable to follow 
it. “ What,” said he, furiously, “is it possible that the sultana of the Indies 
is capable of such base prostitution ': No, no, brother, I cannot believe what 
you have told me, unless I were to see it myself. It is a deception ; you must 
have been imposed upon; and it is too important a matter not to require 
positive proof.” “If,” replied Schahzenan, “ you wish to be witness to the 
fact, it will not be difficult to accomplish it. You have only to give orders for 
another hunting party, and after we have both l^ft the city, with the court in 
our train, we will remain in our pavilions during the day ; and at night we will 
return alone into my apartment. I am too certain that you will, during the 
next day, observe what I have before seen.” The sultan approved of the plan, 
and immediately ordered the party, so that the pavilions were erected that very 
day, in the appointed place. 

The two princes set out on the following morning with all their train. They 
arrived at the camp, and remained there till night. Schahriar then called his 
grand vizier, and, without discovering his intention, commanded him to take 
nis place during his absence, and'to suffer no person to leave*the camp upon 
any account whatever. As soon as the sultan had given these orders, he and his 
brother got on their horses, passed unknown through the camp, entered the 
city, and went directly to the palace, occupied by Schahzenan. They then 
retired to rest, but rose early in the morning, and tool? their station at the same 
window, whence the king of Tartary had observed the former scene with the 
blacks. They enjoyed the freshness of the morning, for the sui> had not yet 
risen ; .and during their conversation they frequently cast their eyes towards the 
secret door. At length it was opened, apd, to sum up all in a few words, the 
sultana, with her women, and the ten disguised blacks, instantly appeared as 
before, and having called Masque^ the sultan was soon too fatally convinced of 
his disgraceful misfortune. “Oh GodJ” he cried, “what indignity, what 
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horror ! is it possible, that the wife of so powerful a sovereign as I am, can be 
capable of such infamy? What prince, after this, can dare to call himself 
happy? Ah, my brother, ” added he, embracing him, “let us renounce the 
world j fidelity is* banished from it, and, if it flatters us one moment, 'lfbetrays 
us the next. Let us leave our dominions, and all the pomp that surrounds us, 
and in foreign kingdoms pass an obscure life, and endeavour to conceal our 
disgrace.” Schahzenan did not approve of this plan; but seeing the agony in 
which his brother then was, he dared not oppose it. “ 1 have no other will 
than yours, my brother,” replied he, “I am ready to fallow you wherever you 
please ; but promise me that you will return whenever you meet with any one 
who shall be more unfortunate than we are.” “I do promise you,” replied 
the sultan, “but I very much doubt whether we shall ever meet with such a 
one.” “I am of a different opinion,” added the king of Tartary, “and our 
journey may be shorter than you expect.” They then departed secretly from 
the palace, and took a different road from that by which they came. They 
travelled as long as it was light, and passed the fust night under some trees. 
As soon as the morning broke they got up, and resumed their journey, till they 
came to a beautiful meadow near the sea-slaore, along which, at certain distances, 
were some very large and thick trees. They seated themselves under one of 
them to rest, and take some refreshment, during which the infidelity of their 
respective queens became the subject of their discourse. 

They had not long conversed together, when they heard almost horrible 
noise very near them, towards the sea ; and a sudden loud and lamentable cry, 
that filled them with dread. The sea immediately began to open, and they 
observed an immense black column rising out of it, whose top seemed lost in 
the clouds. This sight ledoubled their fears; they instantly got up, and 
climbed to the top of a tiee, which appeared likely to conceal them. They 
were scarcely got there, when looking towaids the spot from whence the noise 
came, and where the sea had opened, they observed that the black column 
unfolded itself, as it were, and approached the shore. For a moment they 
could not conceive what it was, but it very soon became evident. 

It was one of those wicked genii who are avowed enemies to mankind. He 
was black and hideous, and in form like an immense giant. He carried on his 
head a large glass case, seewred by foui locks of bright steel. With this, he 
came into the meadow, and set it down at the foot of the very tree in which the 
princes were 'hidden. They, knowing the great danger they were in, gave 
themselves up for lost. 

This wicked genius then sat down near the case, and having opened it with 
four keys, which were suspended from his girdle, a female, superbly dressed, of 
a fine figure and incomparable beauty, immediately came out. The monster 
made her sit by his side, and casting an amorous look at her, he said, “ Lady, 
thou most accomplished of all that are admired for their beauty, whom I carried 
away on the very day of* thy nuptials, and to whom I have ever since been 
constant, suffer me to repose a few moments near thee ; feeling myself overcome 
with sleep, I sought this place to indulge in a little rest.” Having said this, he 
let his immense head fall on her lap ; then stretching out his legs, which 
extended almost to the sea, he immediately fell asleep, and began to snore, till 
the very shore echoed with the noise. # 

The lady, raising her eyes by chance, perceived the princes in the tree, and 
immediately made a sign with her hand for them to come down without making 
any noise. When they found they were thus discovered, their fears became 
more violent. They entreated her, by signs, to permit them to remain where 
they were ; but she, on the contrary, havifig gently lifted up the giant's head 
and placed it softly on the ground, got up, and said to them in a low but 
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animated voice, “Descend; it is absolutely necessary that you should come ( 
down to me.” In vain did they endeavour, by various methods, to make her ! 
comprehend how much they dreaded her hideous companion “ Come down,” 
continued she, in the same tone, “for if you hesitate, 1 will wake him, and bid 
him destroy you.” 

These words so much alarmed them, that they began to descend, though 
with all possible precaution. When ‘they were on the ground, the lady took 
them by the hand, and leading them among some trees, she directly made a 
most urgent and strange*proposal to them. At first they refused her ; but she 
obliged them, by fresh threats, to comply with her wishes. Having gratified ' 
her inclination, she observed, that they fiad each a ring on their fingers, which J 
she requested of them. She had not sooner received them, than, taking a ; 
small box out of a parcel, that contained her wardrobe, she drew from it a 1 . 

string of rings of various sorts, and showing it to the princes, said, “Do you \ 

know what tliis means ?” “ We do not,” they answeied, “ but it remains for f 

I you to inform us.” “ They are,” she replied, “ the rings of all those on whom j 

j I have bestowed my favours. There are exactly ninety-eight, and yours, which' i 

1 have requested for that purpose, vyill make a hundred, which l wished to j 
1 accomplish. Observe,” continued she, 41 the hundred lovers that I have now j 
| had, in spite of all the precaution and vigilance of this wretch, who never quits 
| me. Let him shut me up in this glass case, and conceal me at the bottom of 
I the sea, if he please , I will not fail to make his caution useless. You may 
; know by this, that when once a female lias formed any scheme, neither husband 
j poi lovef can prevent its accomplishment. Men had better put no restraint 
j upon women, and it would be tlic means of preserving them chaste.” The 
| lady, having said this, added then rings to the list. She then seated herself as 
! before, replaced the head of the gem us upon her lap, and made a sign to the 
| princes to depart. 

| They immediately retreated by the same road they me and when they 
i weie out of sight of the lady and her formidable companion, Schahnar said to 
Schahzenau, What think you, brother, of this adventure, which hath happened 
to us ? Has not this genius got a truly faithful mistress? Do you not agrfre, 
that nothing can equal the malice of women ?” “I do,” replied the king ot - 
; Taitary, “ and you must allow also, that the genius has much more to complain 
j of, and is more unfortunate than we are. Since, therefoie, we have found 
j what we were in search of, let us return to our dominions, and nofsuffer this to 
| prevent us from forming a fresh marriage. With respect to myself, I know by 
; what method I, expect to preserve inviolate the fidelity I think due to me. I 
1 will not now explain myself, but you shall one day leam ; and I have no doubt, 

| but you will follow my example.” The sultan was of the same opinion as his 
! brother, and pursuing their journey, they arrived, towards the end of the third 
| night, at tire Gamp. • • 

j The news of the sultan’s return being known, the oourtiers hastened early in 
the morning to the royal pavilion. He received them in a more lively manner 
than usual, and gratified all of them by his gracious reception. He then 
I declared, that he should proceed no farther, and ordering them to mount, he 
i immediately set out on his return. " 

The sultan was uo sooner arrived than he hastened to the apartments of the 
sultana. He ordered her to be boufid, and having delivered her to his grand 
vizier, he commanded him to have her strangled. This sentence was executed 
by him, without inquiring into the crime for which she suffered. The indignant 
prince did not stop here ; he beheaded all the sultana’s women with his own 
hand. After this rigorous procee<&ng, being persuaded that a truly virtuous 
woman did not exist, he resolved, in order to prevent a possibility of infidelity 
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for the future, to marry every night, and have his lady strangled in the morning. 
Having imposed this cruel law upon himself, he swore to observe it immediately 
on the departure of the king, his brother ; \vho soon after took his leave, and 
returned to his own kingdom, loaded with the most magnificent presents. 

When Schahzenan was gone, the sultan failed not to order his grand vizier 
to bring him the daughter of one of his generals. The vizier obeyed ; and the 
sultan, having passed the night with her, delivered her into the hands of the 
vizier for execution, and commanded him to procure another against the following 
night. However repugnant these commands might tbe to the vizier, he was 
obliged to submit He then brought the sultan the daughter of a subaltern 
officer, who, as usual, suffered death the next morning. The next was the 
daughter of a citizen. And thus evefy day was a maiden married, and every 
day a wife sacrificed. 

The report of this unexampled inhumanity spread a univeisal consternation 
through the city. In one place a wretched father was in tears for the loss of 
his daughter, m another, the an resounded with the groans of tendei molheis, 
who dreaded lest the same fate should attend their offspring. In this manner, 
instead of the praises and blessings, with which, till now, they loaded their 
monarch, all his subjects poured out imprecations on his head. 

The grand vizier, who, as has been mentioned, was the unwilling agent of 
this horrid injustice, had two daughteis ; the elder was called Scheheinzade, 
and the youngest Dinarzade. The latter was by no means deficient in merit ; 
but Scheherazade was possessed of a degree of courage beyond her sex, joined 
to an extent of knowledge and degree of penetration, that was tiuly astonishing. 
She had read much, and was possessed of so great a memory, that she never 
forgot anything once learned. She had applied, also, with much success, to 
philosophy, to medicine, to history, and to the arts ; and made better verses 
than the most celebrated pof^ . of the time. Besides this, her beauty was 
incomparable; and tyi tnese valuable qualities were crowned by hei virtuous 
disposition. 

The vizier was passionately fond of so deserving a daughter. As they were 
conversing together one day, she addressed him in these words: “I have a 
favour to ask of you, my father ; and I entreat you not to refuse me.*’ “ I 

will not refuse you,” replied he, “ provided the request be just and 1 ease liable. ” 

“ It is impossible,” added *Sch eh crazade, “ to be more just, as joit will judge 
from the motives I have in making it. My design is to put a slop to this 
dreadful barbarity, which the sultan exercises over the inhabitants of this city. 

I wish 1o dispel the just apprehension, which all mothers entertain for the 
safety o. their daughters.” “Your intention, my child,” said the vizier, “is 
very ac able ; but the evil w r hich you wish to cuie seems to me without a 
remedy; how would you set about it?” “Since, by your means,” replied 
Scheherazade, “the sultaq celebrates a fresh marriage every day, I conjure 
you, by the fender affection you have for me, to procure me the honour of his 
-t>ed.” This speech filled the vizier with horror. “ O God !” cried he, eagerly, 
“have you lost your senses, my daughter, that you make atne so dangerous a 
request? Do you know, that the sultan has solemnly sworn, he will receive 
no one to his bed, bufc for one night ; and that he regularly orders her to be 
carried to execution in the morning? Can you then think of being allied to 
him ? Recollect to what your indiscreet zeal exposes you.” “ Yes, my father,” 
replied this virtuous damsel, “ I am aware of the danger I run, but it does not 
deter me from my purpose, If. I die, my death will be glorious; and if I 
succeed, I shall render my country an important service.” “ No, no,” replied 
the \ er, * * do not suppose, tfiat anything you *can urge will induce me to | 
comply with your wishes, and put you in so dreadful a situation. Can I, alas 1 
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obey the sultan, when he orders me to plunge a poniard into your bosom. 
What horrible employment for a father ! If you do not yourself fear death, at 
least hesitate to inflict on me the pain of being the wretched instrument, and 
imbruing jmy hand with your blood.’* Still, my father,” said Scheherazade, 
a 1 implore you to grant my request.” “Your obstinacy,” replied he, “ excites 
my anger ; why can you wish thus to rush to your own destruction ? They, 
who do not look forward to the end of a dangerous enterprise, know not how 
to bring it to a fortunate conclusion. 1 he same thing will, 1 fear, happen to 
you, which did to the ass* who was well off, yet could not keep so.” “ What 
happened to the ass?” replied Scheherazade. “ Listen to *me,” answered the 
vizier, “and I will relate the story.” 


THE FABLE OF THE ASS, THE OX, AND THE LABOURER. 

A very rich merchant had several houses m the country, where he bred a 
j considerable number of cattle of vaiious descriptions. It happened that he 
I went to reside on one of his estates, with his wife and children, for the purpose 
! of superintending some improvements. This merchant understood the language 
I of beasts; but it was only on the condition of not imparting what he heard to 
any one, under the penalty of death. Consequently he was prevented from 
communicating tjie knowledge he might thus acquire. 

' He had put by chance an ox and an ass into the same stall; and being one 
; day seated near them, he heard the ox say to the ass : “ How happy do I 
' think your lot, when t consider the repose you enjoy, and the little labour you 
| are required to perform A servant looks after you with great care, washes 
! you, feeds you with fine sifted barley, and gives you fresh and clean water; 

' your greatest task is to carry the mei chant, our master, when he has occasion 
, to take a short journey ; but foi that, your whole life would be passed in idle- 
; ness. How different now is the manner in winch they treat me: my condition 
1 is as unfortunate as yours is pleasant. It is scarcely midnight, when they yoke 
. me to a plough, with which they make me turn up the ground the whole day; 

; while the labourer, who is constantly behind, continually urges me on with his 
j goad. The weight and force of the plough, too, clmfes all the skin from my 
neck. When I have worked from morning till night, they give me unwhole 
! some dirty beans, or even something worse ; and to complete my misery, after 
having been obliged to satisfy my hunger upon such uninviting food, I am 
compelled to pass the night in a filthy stall. Have 1 not then reason to envy 
your lof V ” 

The ass suffered the ox to say what he pleased, without interruption ; and 
when he had finished, the former addressed him in these words : “In truth, 
they are not much out when they call you an idiot, smee you pass your life just 
as they please, and cannot take thought on your own4>ehalf. Wiat benefit, 
pray, do you derive from all your indignities ? You even destroy yourself tfor 
the ease, pleasure, and profit of those who do not thank you for it. Believe 
me, they would not treat you thus, if you possessed as much courage as 
strength. When they come to tie you to the manger, what resistance, pray, 
do you ever make ? Do you ever put them in mind of your horns ? Do you 
ever show your anger by stamping on the ground with your feet ? Why don’t 
you terrify them with your bellowing ? Nature has given you the means of 
making yourself respected, and yet you neglpet to use them. They bring you 
bad beans and cj^jf; well, do not eat them, .smell at thmi only, and leave 
them. Thus, if you follow my plans^ you will soon perceive a change, which 
* you will thank me for.” The ox took the advice of the ass very kindly, and 
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declared himself much obliged to him. “ My dear companion,” added he, “I 
will not fail to do as you bid me, and you shall see how I acquit myself.” 
After this conversation, of which the merchant lost not a word, they were 
silent. 

Early the next morning the labourer came for the ox, and yoked him to the 
plough, and set him to work as usual. The latter, who had not forgotten the 
j advice he had received, was very unruly the whole day ; and at night, when 
j the labourer attempted to fasten him as usual to the stall, the malicious animal, 

| instead of turning his horns towards him for that purpose, began to be out- 
| rageous, and ran roaring back ; he even, put down his horns to strike him ; in 
short, he did exactly as the ass had advised him. The day following, when 
the man came, he found the manger still full of beans and chaff, anti the ox 
lying on the ground, with his legs stretched out, and making a strange groaning. 
The labourer thought him very ill, and that it would be useless to take him to 
work ; he therefore immediately went and informed the merchant of it. 

The latter perceived that the bad advice of the ass had been followed ; and 
in order to punish him as he deserved, he told the labourer to go and take the 
ass instead of the ox, and not fail to give him plenty of exeicise. The man 
obeyed ; and the ass was obliged to diag the plough the whole day, which tired 
him the more, because he was unaccustomed to it ; besides which, he was so 
handsomely beaten that he could scarcely support himself when lie came 
back. c 

In the mean time the ox was very well satisfied ; he eat all that was in his 
rack, and rested the whole day. He -was highly pleased with himself for 
j having followed the advice of the ass, and blessed him a thousand times for the 
! good he had procured him. As soon as lie saw him return, he did not fail to 
repeat his thanks. The ass was so enraged at the treatment he had ex- 
perienoed, that lie would not answer a word. “ My own imprudemce,” said 
lie to himself, “ has alone brought this misfortune upon me. I lived happily, 
everything was pleasant, I had all I wished for, and 1 may thank myself only 
for this reverse. If I cannot contrive some Uick to get out of this scrape, my 
destruction is inevitable.” In saying this, his strength was so much exhausted 
that he fell down in his stall, half dead. 

Here the grand vizier «aid to Scheherazade • “ You are, my child, just like 
this ass, and would expose yourself to destruction through a false idea of 
prudence and rectitude. Trust to me ; and remain here in safety, without 
seeking your own ruin.” “Sir,” replied Scheherazade, “the example which 
you have brought does not alter my resolution, and I shall not cease impor- 
tuning you till 1 have qbtained from you the favour of presenting me to the 
sultan as his consort.” The vizier, finding her persist in her request, said, 
“ Well then, since you will remain thus obstinate, I shall be obliged to treat 
you as thejnerchant I mentioned did his w'ife.” 

Being told in what*a miserable state the ass was, he was curious to know 
what passed between him and the ox ; after supper, therefore, he went out by 
moonlight, accompanied by his wife, and sat down near them ; on his arrival, 
he heard the ass say^to the ox, “Tell me, brother, what you mean to do when 
the labourer brings you food to-morrow ? ” “ Mean to do ? ” replied the ox, 

“why, what you taught me. At first ^1 shall begin to retreat, then put down 
my horns as yesterday, and pretend to be ill and almost dying.” “ Take care,” 
interrupted the ass, “what you are about, lest you destroy yourself; for in 
coming home yesterday evenings I heard the merchant, our master, say what 
made me tremble for you.” v What di$ you hear ?” asked the latter; “con* 
ceal nothing from me, I entreat you!” “Our master,” replied the ass, 
“ addressed his labourer in these sad words : * Since the ox can neither eat 
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nor support himself, I wish him to be killed to-morrow ; we will give his flesh I 
as an alms to the poor, for God's sake; and you shall carry his skin, winch I 
will be useful, to the currier; do not, 'therefore, fail to send for the butcher.' j 
This is what I heard ; and the interest I take in your safety, and the friendship j 
I have for you, induces me to mention it, and offer you my opinion on the 
subject. At first, when they bring you. beans and chaff, get up, and begin : 
eating directly. Our master, by this, will suppose that you have recovered, 
and will, without doubt, revoke the sentence for your death ; in my opinion, if , 
you act otherwise, it is all over with you.” 

This speech produced the intended effect ; the ox was much troubled, and 
lowed with fear. The merchant, who had listened to every thing with great 
attention, burst into a fit of laughter that quite surprised his wife. “Tell 
me," said she, “what you laugh at, that I may join in it." “lie satisfied,” 
he answered, “ at hearing me.” “ No, no,” she added, “ I wish to know the 
cause.” “That satisfaction,” replied the husband, “I cannot afford you: I 
can only tell you that I laughed at what the ass said to the ox ; the rest is a 
secret, which I must not reveal,” “And why not ?” asked his wife. “ Because, 
if I tell you, it will cost me my life.” “You trifle with me,” added she; 
“this can never be true , and if you do not immediately infoim me what you 
laughed nt, I swear by Allah that we will live together no longer.” 

In saying this, she went back to the house in a pet, shut herself up, and 
cried the whole nfjrht Tier husband slept alone : and finding that she con- 
tinued in the same state the next day, he said, “ I low foolish it is to afflict 
yourself in this way : the thing is not worth it, nor can it be of so much conse- 
quence to you to know r it as for me to keep it concealed. Think no more of it 
then, I conjure you.” “I shall, however, so continue to think of it,” replied 
she, “that 1 shall not cease to lament till my curiosity is satisfied.” “ I)o l 
not seriously tell you,” added he, “ that if T were to yield to your foolish im- 
poitumties, it would cost me my life ? ” “ Whatever happens rests with God,” 

said she ; “but I shall not alter my mind.” “ I see very plainly,” answered 
the merchant, “it is not possible to make you submit to icuson, and that youi 
obstinacy will kill you; therefore 1 will call your children, that they may have 
the satisfaction of seeing you before you die.” lie then oidered lus family to 
be present, and sent also for the parents and other reliftions of his wife ; when 
they were all assembled, he explained to them his motives for calling them 
together, and requested them to use all their influence with his wife, and 
endeavour to convince her of the folly of her conduct. She rejected them all, 
and said she had rather die thsfti give up this point to her husband. Each of 
her parents urged every argument, and used eveiy persuasion in their power ; 
they told her that W'hat she wished to know could be of no consequence to her; - 
but they ceuld make no impression either by their authority or eloquence. 
When her children saw that nothing could alter her i citation, the>» began to ; 
lament most bitterly; the merchant himself knew not what to do. A little ; 
while afterwards he was sitting by chance at the door of his house, con- ! 
sidering whether he should not even sacrifice himself, in order to save his wife, j 
whom he so tenderly loved. • j 

This merchant, my child (continued the vizier, still addiessing Scheherazade), i 
had fifty hens and only one cock, and also a very faithful dog. While he was J 
sitting at the door, meditating what plan to pursue, he saw the dog run to waids j 
the cock, who was gallanting one of his hens, and address him in these words : — i 
“You will not, O cock, be suffered to live l&ng, i£ you are not ashamed of 
being thus employed to-day.” The l^ter, strutting up to the dog, haughtily 
answered, “ Who shall prevent my doing what I please to-day as well as at 
other times?” “Are you ignorant then,” replied the dog, “that our master 
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is in great affliction? His wife wishes him to reveal a seeret of such a nature, 
that the discovery will cost him his life ; and it is feared he will be unable to 
resist her importunities, as the tears of one he so much loves afflict him to such 
a degree : we are all alai med at the dangerous situation he is in, while you, 
insulting our grief, have the impertinence to divert yourself with your hens.” 

“Our master is a fool then,” replied the cock; “he has but one wife, and 
cannot gain his point ; while I havfe fifty, and do just as I please. Let him 
return to his senses, and he will easily get out of the embarrassment he is in.” 
“ What would you do ?” said the dog. “ What ?” answered the cock ; “why 
let him only go into the room where his wife is, and, after shutting the door, 
take a good-sized stick, and give her a smart thrashing. I will answ'er for it 
she will soon know better, and not wc^ry him to reveal what he ought to keep 
secret.” The merchant no sooner heard what the cock said, than he got up, 
and taking rather a large stick, went to his wife, who was still weeping. 
Having shut the door, he applied the remedy so effectually, that she soon 
exclaimed, “ Enough, enough, my husband, leave me, and I will never ask the 
question more.” On hearing this, and believing that she repented of her ill- 
timed curiosity, he gave over beating her, and opening the door, all her family 
came in, heartily glad at finding her more rational ; and congratulated her 
husband on the happy expedient he found out for the purpose. “ You deserve, 
my daughter,” added the grand vizier, “to be treated like the merchant’s 
wife.” 

“Do not, sir,” answered Scheherazade, “ think ill of me, if I still persist in 
my sentiments. The history of this woman does not shake my resolution; 
1 could lecounl, on the other hand, many others which ought to persuade you 
not to oppose my design. Pardon me, loo, if I add, that your opposition w ill 
be useless; for if paternal tenderness should refuse the request I make, I will 
present myself to the sultan.” At length, the vizier, overcome by his daughter’s 
firmness, yielded to her entreaties; and, although he was much afflicted at not 
being able to conquer her resolution, he immediately went to Schahriar, and 
announced to him that Scheherazade herself would be his bride on the follow- 
ing night. 

The sultan was much astonished at the sacrifice of the grand vizier. “ Is it 
possible,” said he, “ tl\£t you can gi\e up your own child?” “ Sire,” replied 
the vizier, “ she has herself made the offer. The dreadful fate that hangs over 
her, does not alarm her; and she prefers, even to her existence, the honour of 
being the consort of your majesty, though it be but for one night.” “ Vizier,” 
said the sultan, “do not deceive yourself with any hopes; for be assured, that 
in delivering Scheherazade into your charge to-morrow, it will be wdth an 
order for her death; *hnd if you aisobey, your own head wdll be the forfeit.” 
“Although,” answered the vizier, “my heart will be distracted at fulfilling 
your majesty’s commands, it is of no avail for human nature to lament ; although 
I am hei’Tather, I <wi!l answer for the fidelity of this arm.” Schariar accepted 
his minister’s offer, and informed him he might bring his daughter w r hen he 
pleased. 

When the grand vizier carried this intelligence to Scheherazade, she seemed 
as much rejoiced as if it had been of the most pleasant character: she thanked 
her father for obliging her so greatly ; and observing him to be much afflicted, 
she consoled him by saying, that she hoped he w ould be so far from repenting 
her marriage with the sultan, that it w'ould become a subject of joy to him for 
the remainder of his life. , v 

She now occupied herself with the manner in which she should appear before 
the sultan ; but before she went to the^palace, she called her sister, Dinarzade, 
aside, and Said, “I am in great want of your assistance, my dear sister, in a 
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very important affair; and I hope you will not refuse me. My father is going 
to conduct me to the palace as the wife of the sultan. Do not let this news 
alarm you, but attend rather to what i say. As soon as I shall have presented 
myself before the sultan, I shall entreat him to suffer you to sleep in the bridal 
chamber that 1 may enjoy for the last time your company. If I obtain this 
favour, as I expect, remember to awaken me to-morrow morning an hour before 
daybreak, and address some such words as these to me : — ‘ If you are not asleep, 
my sister, I beg of you, till the morning appears, to recount to me one of those 
delightful stories you know.’ I will immediately begin to tell one: and I 
flatter myself that by these means I shall free the kingdom from the consterna- 
tion in which it is.” Dinarzade promised to do with pleasure what she 
lCquired. 

When the hour of retiring approached, the grand vizier conducted Schehera- 
zade to the palace, and after intioducing her to the sultan’s apartment, took his 
leave. They were no sooner alone, than the sultan ordered her to take off 
her veil. He was charmed with her beauty; but perceiving her 111 * teais, he 
demanded the cause of them. “Sire,” answered Scheheiazade, “I have a 
sifter whom I tenderly love, and whose attachment to me is equally strong; 
1 earnestly wish that she might be permitted to pass the night in this apart- 
ment, that \\ r e may again see each other, and once more take a lender farewell. 
Will you then consent, that 1 shall have the consolation of giving her this last 
pi oof of my affection ?” Sch.ihriar having agreed to it, they sent for Dinarzade, 
who came directly. The sultan passed the night with Scheherazade on an 
elevated couch, as was the custom among the eastern monaichs, and Dmaizade 
i 'dept at the foot of it on a mattress, pi ('pared for the pui pose, 
i Dmarzadtv, having awoke about an hour bcfoie day, did not fail to do what 
her sister had oideied her. “ My deni sister,” she said, “ if you aie not asleep, 
I cntieat >ou, as it will soon be light, to relate to me one of those delightful 
tales you know. It will, alas, be the last time I shall receive that pleasure.” 

Instead of returning any answer to her siotei, Scheherazade addressed these 
woids to the sultan: — “ Will your majesty permit me to indulge my sister in 
her request?” “ Freely,” replied he. Scheherazade then desired her sister to 
attend, and, addressing herself to the sultan, began as follows. 


THE STORY OF THE MERCHANT AND THE GENIUS. 

Tiierf. was formeily, siie, a merchant, who was possessed of great wealth, in 
| land, merchandise, and ready money. lie had a numerous set of clerks, factors, 
and slaves ; and, from the gicat extent of his commerrial transactions, he was 
! from time to time obliged to take various journeys, in order to arrange his 
I affairs in person with his correspondents. Having ope day an affair of great 
importance to settle at a considerable distance from tome, he mounted his 
horse, and with only a suit of cloak-bag behind him, in which he had put a 
few biscuits and dates, he began his journey. This provision was absolutely 
necessary, as lie was obliged to pass over a desert, where it was impossible to 
procuie any kind of food, lie arrived without any accident at the place of his 
destination ; and having finished his business, he set out on his return. 

On the fourth day of his journey, herielt himself so incomipoded by the sun, 
and the heated surface of the earth, that he turned out of his road, in order to 
lest and refresh himself under some trees, whicji he saw at a distance. At the 
foot of a large walnut-tree he perceived a very Jransparent and cool fountain. 
He immediately alighted, and tying lint horse to a branch of the tree, sat down 
on its bank, having first taken some biscuits and dates f-om his little store. 
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While he was thus satisfying his hunger, he amused himself with throwing 
about the stones of the fruit with considerable velocity. When he had finished 
has fj^gal repast, he washed his hands, his face, and his feet, and repeated a 
prayer, like a good Mussulman. 

He had hardly made an end, and was still on his knees, when he Saw a 
Genius, white with age, and of an enonnous stature, advancing towards him, 
with a scimitar in his hand ; as soon as he was close to him, he said in a most 
terrible tone: “Get up, that I may kill thee with this scimitar,, as thou hast 
caused the death of my son.” He accompanied tijese words with a dreadful 1 
yell. The merchant, alarmed by the horrible figure of this monster, as well as 
the words he heard^replied in trembling accents: “Of what crime, my good 
loid, alas, can I have been guilty towards you, to deserve the loss of life?” 
“I have sworn, to hill thee, as thou hast slain my son.” “Good God,” 
answered the merchant, “ how can I have slain him£ I do not know him, 
nor have I ever seen him?” “Didst thou not,” replied the monster, “on 
thine arrival here, sit down, and take some dates from thy wallet ; and after 
eating them didst thou not throw the stones about on all sides?” “ This is all 
true,” replied the merchant; “I do not deny it.” “Well then,” said the 
other, “I tell thee, thou hast killed my son; for while thou wast throwing 
about the stones, my son passed by : one of them struck him in l he eye, and 
caused his death, and thus hast thou slain my son.” il Ah, sire, forgive me,” 
cried the merchant. “I have neither forgiveness nor mercy,” added the 
monster; “and is it not just that he whq has inflicted death Should suffer it?” 

“ I grant this; yet surely I have not done so: and even if I have, I have done 
so innocently, and therefore 1 entreat you to pardon me, and suffer me to live.” 

" “No, no,” cried the Genius, still persisting in liis, resolution, “ I must destroy 
thee, as thou hast done my son.” At these words, he look the merchant in his 
arms, and having thrown him with his face on the ground, he lifted up hia 
sabre, in order to strike off his head. 

The merchant in the mean time, bathed in tears, protested his innocence, 
and lamenting his wife and children, tried the most persuasive means to avert 
his fate. The Genius, still holding up the sabre, waited however till he had 
ended his complaints, though it altered 'not bis purpose. “All thy lamenta- 
tions are vain,” he cried; “were thine eyes to weep blood, U would not 
prevent my killing thee,*as thou hast slain my son.” “Can nothing then.” 
replied tl\e merchant, “soften you? Must you shed the blood of a poor 
innocent being?” “ Yes,” he added, “I am resolved.” 

’Scheherazade, at this instant, perceiving it was day, and knowing that the 
sultan rose early to his prayers, and then to hold a council, bjoke off. “ What 
a wonderful story,” said Dinarzade, “have you pitched upon!” “The con- 
clusion,” answered Scheherazade, “ is still more surprising, as you would 
' confess, if the sultan would suffer me to live another day, and in the morning 
permit mato continue tlie relation,” Schahriar, who had listened with much 
pleasure to tlie narration, determined in his own mind to wait till to-morrow, 
intending to order her execution after she had finished her story. Having 
resolved to defer her death till the following day, he arose, and having prayed, 
went to the Council. * 

The grand vizier, in the mean time, was in a state of cruel suspense. Unable 
to $leep, he passed the $|ght in lamenting the approaching fate of his daughter, 

; whose executioner he w&S compelled to be. Dreading, therefore, in this melan- 
<&oly situation, to meet the sultan, how great was his surprise m seeing, him* 

V fftier the couhcil-chamber withdift giving, him the horrible orders he expected. 

The sultan spent the day, aS usual, ii/regulating the affairs of his kingdom, 
dad oii the approach of night; retired with Scheherazade to his apartment 
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The next morning, before the day appeared, Dinarzade did not fail to remind 
her sister: “My dear sister/’ she said, “if you are not asleep, I entreat you, 
before the morning breaks, to continue your story.” The sultan did not wait 
for Scheherazade to ask permission,* but said, “Finish the tale of the Genius 
and the merchant : I am curious to hear the end of it.” [In the original work , 
there are continual interruptions to the stones by the supposed appearance of day- 
light^ which "obliged the sultan to rise , and attend to the affairs of the state \ As 
these interruptions 0tould have recurred many hundred times , and thus un- 
pleasantly have broken in upon the unity and continued interest so essential to 
tales of this nature, they have been omitted . j Scheherazade immediately went j 
on as follows. J 

When the merchant, sire, perceived that the Genius was about to execute j 
his purpose, he cried aloud, “ One word more, I entreat you ; have the good- | 
ness to grant me a little delay ; give me only time to go and take leave of my ; 
wife and children, and divide my estates among them, as I have not yet made 
my will, that they may not be obliged to have recourse to any legal process 
after ,my death ; and when I have done this, 1 promise to return to this spot, 
and submit myself entirely to your pleasure.” “ Hut if I grant you the respite 
you demand,” rephed the Genius, “I fear you will not return.” “If my oath 
will assure you of it,” added the merchant, “I swear by the God of heaven j 
and earth, that I will not fail to repair hither. ” “ What length of time do ; 

you require?” said the Genius. “It will take me a full year to arrange every 
thing, and enable me to bear with composure the loss of life. I therefore 
promise you, that you shall find me to-morrow twelvemonth under these trees, 
waiting to deliver myself into your hands.” “'Jake thy God to witness of the 
promise thou hast made me,” said the other. “Again I swear,” replied he, ' 
“and you may rely on my oath.” On this, the Genius left him near the . 
fountain, and immediately disappeared. 

The merchaht, ha\ing recovered from his fright, mounted liis horse, and | 
continued his journey. — But if, on the one hand, he rejoiced at escaping from j 
the great peril he was m, he was, on the other, much distressed when he j 
recollected the fatal oath he had taken When he arrived at home, his wife j 
and family received him with signs of the greatest joy ; but instead of returning j 
theii embraces, he wept so bitterly, that they supposed something very extra 
ordinary had happened. His wife inquired the causfc of his tears, and of that 
grief which appeared so violent. — “We were rejoicing,” she said,, “at your 
return, and you alarm us all by the situation we see you in ; explain, I entreat 
you, tlie cause of your violent sorrow.” “Alas!” he replied, “how should 
I feel otherwise, when I have only a year to live?” He then related to them 
wliat had passed, and that he had given his word to r^urn at the end of a year 
to receive his death. 

When they heard this melancholy tale, they were in despair. The wife 
uttered the most lamentable gioans, tearing her haif, and lieatingaher breast ; 
the children made the house \x ound with their grief ; while the father, ovei- 
come by affection, mingled his tears with theirs. In short, the whole was 
a most affecting scene. 

- The next day, the merchant began to settle his affairs, jmd first of all to pay ; 
his debts. He made many presents to his different friends, and large donations 1 
to the poor. He set at liberty many,pf his slaves of both sexes ; divided his 
property among hi4M#ck^n ; appointed guardians for such as were young ; 
and besides return i 1 ®PlWM^Lp^ the fortune she brought him, he added as 
much more as the law ^^Pfpteit. 

The year soon passed away, and lie was compelled to depart. He took in 
his wallet the garment he wished to be buried in ; but when he attempted to 
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take leave of his wife and children, his grief quite overcame him. They could 
net bear his loss, and almost resolved to accompany him, and all perish 
together. Compelled at length to tear himself away from objects so dear, 
he addressed these words to them : “In feaving you, my children, I obey the 
* command of God; imitate me, and submit with fortitude to this necessity. 
Remember, that to die is the inevitable destiny of man.” Having said this, he 
snatched himself away from them, and set out. He arrived at the destined 
spot, on the very day he had promised. He got oft' his horse, and seating 
himself by the side of the fountain, with such soiyowful sensations as may 
easily be imagined, he awaited the arrival of the Genius. 

While he was kept in this cruel suspense, there appeared an old man leading 
a Iliad* who came near to him. Having saluted each other, the old man said, 
“May I ask of you, brother, what brought you to this desert place, which is 
so full of evil Genii that there is no safety. From the appearance of these 
trees, one might suppose it was inhabited ; but it is, in fact, a solitude, where 
it is dangerous to stay long. ” 

The merchant satisfied the old man’s curiosity, and related his adventure. 
He listened with astonishment to the account, and having heard it, he said, 
“Surely nothing in. the world can be more surprising; and you have kept 
your oath inyiqjable ! In truth I should like to be a witness to your interview 
with the Genius.” Having said this, he sat down near the merchant, and 
while they were talking, another old man, followed by two black dogs, came 
in sight. As soon as he was neftr enough, he saluted them, and inquired the 
reason of their stay in that place. The first old man related the adventure of 
the merchant, exactly as he had told it; and added, that this was the appointed 
day, and that he was therefore determined to remain in order to see the event. 

The second old man, thinking it also very curious, resolved to do the same ; 
and sitting down, joined in the conversation. He had hardly done so, when 
a third arrived, and addressing himself to the other two, asked why the 
merchant, who was with them, appeared so melancholy. They related the 
cause, which seemed to him so wonderful, that he also resolved to be witness 
to what passed between the Genius and the merchant He therefore sat down 
with them for this purpose. 

Soon they perceived, towards the plain, a thick vapour or smoke, like 
a column of dust raised c by the wind. This vapour approached them, and 
then suddenly disappearing, they saw the Genius, who, without noticing them, 
went towards the merchant with his scimitar in his hand ; and taking him by 
the arm, “Get up,” said he, “that I may kill thee, as thou hast slain my 
son.” Both the merchant and the three old men were struck with terror, they 
began to weep and fill the air with their lamentations. 

When the old man, who conducted the hind, saw the Genius lay hold of 
the merchant, *and about to murder him without mercy he threw himself 
1 at the monger’s feet, apd, kissing them, said, “ l*nnce of the Genii, I humbly 
entreat you to suspend you? rage, and do me the favour to listen to me. I 
wish to relate my own history, and that of the hind, which you see ; and if 
you find it more wonderful and surprising than the adventure of this merchant, 
whose life you wish U> take, may I not hope that you will at least remit a third 
part of the punishment of this unfortunate man?” After meditating some time, 
the Genius answered, “Well then, I agree to it.” 
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THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST OLD MAN AND THE HIND. 

I am how going, said he, to begin my tale, and I request your attention. 
The hind, whom you see here, is ply cousin ; nay more, she is my wife* When 
I married her, she was only twelve years old, and she ought, therefore, not 
only to look upon me as her relation and husband, but even as her father. 

We lived together thirty years without having any children ; this, however, 
was no drawback upon my kindness and regard. Still my desire of offspring 
was so greaf,that for this purpose, and for this only, I purchased a female 
slave, who bore me a son of great promise and expectation. Soon after my 
wife became infected with jealousy, and consequently took a great aversion to 
both mother and child ; yet she so well concealed her sentiments, that I became 
acquainted with them, alas, too late. 

In the mean time my son grew up ; and he was about ten years old when 
I was obliged to make a journey. I recommended botfc-the slave and the 
child to my wife before my departure, as I had no distrust of her ; and prayed 
her to take great care of them during my absence, which would not be less than 
a year. During this time she endeavoured to satiate her hatred. She applied 
herself to the study of magic; and when she "was sufficiently skilled in that 
diabolical art to execute the horrible design she meditated, the wretch carried 
my son to a distant place. When there, by her enchantments, she changed 
him into a calf,«gave him to my steward, and ordered him to bring him up as 
a calf, which she said she had bought. She was not, however, satisfied with 
this infamous action, but metamorphosed Lhe slave into a cow, which she also, 
sent to my steward. , 

Immediately on my return, 1 inquired alter my child and his mother. “Your 
slave is dead,” said she, “ and it is now more than two months since I have 
beheld your son ; nor do I know what is become of him.” I was sensibly 
affected at the death of the slave ; but as my son had only disappeared, I 
flattered myself that he would soon be found. Eight months, however, passed, 
and he did not return ; nor could I learn any tidings of him. In order to 
celebrate the festival of the great Bairam, which was approaching, I ordered 
my steward to bring me the fattest cow I possessed for a sacrifice. He obeyed 
my commands, and the cow he brought me was my t>wn slave, the unfortunate 
mother of my son. Having bound her, I was about to make the sacrifice, 
when at the very instant she lowed most sorrowfully, and the tears even fell 
from her eyes. This seemed to me so extraordinary^ that I could not but feel 
compassion for her, and was unable to give the fatal blow. I therefore ordered 
her to be taken away, and another brought. • 

My wife, who was present, seemed angry at iny compassion, and opposed an 
order which defeated her malice. “What are you about, my husband?” said 
she, “why not sacrifice this cow? Your steward not a mdl'e beautiful 
one, nor one more proper for the purpose.” Wishing to oblige my wife, I 
again approached the cow ; and struggling with my pity, which suspended the 
sacrifice, I was again going to give the mortal blow, when the victim a second 
time disarmed me by her redoubled tears and moanings. I then deliveied 
the instruments into the hands of my steward. “Take them,” I cried, ‘and 
make the sacrifice yourself; the lamentations and tears of the animal have 
overcome me.” 

The steward was less compassionate, and sacrificed her. On taking off the 
skin we found hardly anything but bones; 'though she appealed very fat. 
“Take her away,” said I to the ste\feird, truly 'qh^gTined, “I give her to you 
to do as you please with ; r ega le both yourself and whomsoever you v ish ; ard 
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( if you have a very fat calf, bring it in her place.” I did not inquire what he 
did with the cow, but he had not been gone long before I saw a remarkably 
fine caif brought. Although I was ignorant that this calf was my own son, yet 
I felt a sensation of pity arise in my breast’at first sight. As soon, also, as he 
perceived me, he made so great an effort to oome to me that he broke his cord. 
He lay down at my feet, with his head on the ground, as if he endeavoured to 
excite my compassion, and not have the* cruelty to take, away his life : striving 
in this manner to make me comprehend that he was my son, 

I was still more surprised and affected by this acticyi than I had been by the 
tears of the cow. 1 felt a kind of tender pity,' which interested me much for 
him ; or, to speak more correctly, my blood guided me to what was my duty. 
“Go back/' 1 cried, “ and take all possible care of this calf, and in its room 
bring another directly.” 

No sooner did my wife hear this than she exclaimed, “ What are you about, 

! my husband? do not, I prav, sacrifice any Other than this.” “Wife,” 

! answered I, “ I will not sacrifice him ; I wish to favour him, do not you, 

| therefore, oppose it.” This wicked woman, however, did not agiee to my 
, proposal ; she hated my son too much to suffer him to lemain in safety ; and 
she continued to demand his sacrifice so obstinately, that I was compelled to ! 
yield. 1 bound the calf, and taking the fatal knife, was going to bury it in the 
throat of my son, when he turned his eyes, filled with tears, so persuasively 
upon me, that I had no power to execute my intention. The knife fell from 
my hand, and I told my wife I was determined to have another calf. She 
tried every means to induce me to alter my mind ; I continued firm, however, „ 
in my resolution, in spite of all she could say; promising, for the sake of 
appeasing her, to sacrifice this calf at the feast of Bairam on the following 
year. 

The next morning my steward desired \o speak with me in private. “I am 
come,” said he, “to give you some information, which, 1 trust, will afford you 

f leasure. I have a daughter, who has some little knowledge of magic ; and as 
was bringing the calf back yesterday, which you were unwilling to sacrifice, 

I observed that she smiled at seeing it, and the next moment began to weep. 

I inquired of her the cause of these two contrary emotions. ‘ My deal father/ 
she answered, ‘that calfj which you bring back, is the son of our master; 

I smiled with joy at seeing him still alive, and wept at the recollection of his 
mother, who was yesterday sacrificed in the shape of a cow. These two 
I metamorphoses have. been contrived by the enchantments of our master’s wife, 
who hated both the mother and the child/ This,” continued the steward, “is 
what my daughter said, and I come to report it to you. ” Imagine, O Genius, 
my surprise at hearing these words : I immediately set out with my steward, to 
speak to his daughter myself. On my arrival, I went first to the stable, where 
my son had been placed ; he could not return my caresses, but he received 
them in a Way which convinced me that he was really my son. 

, When the daughter of the steward made her appearance, 1 asked her if she 
j could restore him to his former shape. “Yes,” replied she, “ I can.” “Ah,” 

: exclaimed I, “if you can perform such a miracle, I will make you the mistress 
of all I possess.” She then answered with a smile, “You are our master, and 
I know how much we are bound to you ; but I must mention, that I can 
restore your son to his own form only on two conditions ; first, that you bestow 
him upon me for my husband, and secondly, that I may be permitted to punish 
her wno changed him into a c$lf.” “To the first,” I replied, “I agree with 
all my heart ; I will still do ipore, I wiU give you, for your own separate use, 
a considerable sum of money, independent of what I destined for my son. In 
short, you shall perceive how I can acknowledge the important service you do 
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me. 1 agree also to that which regards my wife; a person' who has been 
capable of so criminal an action is worthy of punishment. I abandon her to 
you, do what you please with her ; # I only entreat you to spare her life.” “ I 
will treat her, then,” she said, “in the same manner as she has treated your 
son.” To this I gave my consent, provided she first restored my son to me. 

The damsel then took a vessel full of water, and pronouncing over it some 
words I did not understand, she thus- addressed herself to the calf: “ O calf, 
if thou hast been created by the all-powerful Sovereign of the world, as thou 
now appearest, retain th^t form ; but if thou art a man, and hast been changed 
by enchantment into a calf, resume, by permission of toy divine Creator, thy 
natural figure !” In saying this, she threw the water'' over him, and he 
instantly regained his own form. 

“My child ! my dear child,” I immediately exclaimed, and embraced him 
with a transport I could not restrain, “it is the Almighty who hath sent this 
damsel to us, to destroy the horrible charm with which you were surrounded, 
and to avenge the evil which has been done to you and your mother. 1 am 
suie your gratitude will induce you to accept her for a wife, as 1 have already 
promised for you.” lie joyfully consented; but before they were united the 
; damsel changed my wife inty tins hind, which you see here, I wished her to 
1 have this form in preference to any other more unpleasant, that we might see 
I her without i epugnance, m our family. 

j Since this, jiy son has become a widower, and is now travelling. Many 
I years have passed since I have heard anything of him ; I have therefore now 
| set out with a view to gain some information ; and as I did not like to trust my 
i wife to the caie of any one timing my search, 1 thought proper to cany her . 
| along with me. This is the histotj of myself and this hind: can anything be 
! more wonderful? “I agree with you,” said the Genius, “and in consequence, 

: I grant a thud of my pardon to this merchant.” 

i “ As soon as the fust old man, sire, had finished his history,” continued the . 
j sultana, “the second, who led the two black dogs, said to the Genius, *1 will I 
i relate to you what has happened to me and these two dogs which you see, and 
| I am ^me you will find my history still more astonishing than that which you 
I have heard. But when I have told it, will you grant to this merchant another 
! third of Ins pardon?’ ‘Yes,’ answered the Genius, ‘provided your history 
i surpasses that of the hind.’ This being settled, th*e second old man began as 
I follows:” — 


THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND OLD M*AN AND THE TWO 
BLACK DOGS. 

Great Prince of the Genii, you must know, thitf these twtf black dogs, { 
which you see here, and myself are three brothers. Our father left us, when j 
he died, one thousand sequins each. With this sum we all embarked in the j 
same profession, namely, as merchants. Soon after we had opened our waie- j 
house, my eldest brother, who is now one of these dogs^ resolved to travel, and > 
ca-ry on his business in foreign countries. With this view he sold all his goods, j 
and bought such other sorts of merchandise as were adapted to the different 
countries he proposed visiting.* 

lie set out, and was absent a whole year # . At the end of this time, a poor 
man, who seemed to me to be asking charity, presented himself at my ware- 
house. “God help you,” said I. “And you also,” answered he: “is it 
possible you do not know me ? ” Or looking attentively at him, I recognised 
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his person. “Ah, my brother,” I cried, embracing him, “how should I 
possibly know you in this state ? ” I made him come in directly, and inquired 
Doth after his health and the success of his voyage. “ Do not ask me,” he 
replied ; “in beholding me you see the whole. To enter into a detail of all 
the misfortunes that I nave suffered in the last year, and which have reduced 
me to the state you see, would only be to renew my affliction. M 

I instantly shut up my shop, and neglecting everything else, I took him 
to the bath, and dressed him in the best apparel my wardrobe afforded. I 
examined the state of my business, and finding by my^accounts that I had just 
doubled my capital,, that is, that I was now worth two thousand sequins, 
T presented him with the half. “Let this, my brother,” I said, “make you 
forget your losses.” He joyfully accepted the thousand sequins, again settled 
his affairs, and We lived together as before. 

Some time after this, my second brother, which is the other of these black 
dogs, wished also to dispose of his property. Noth his elder brother and 
myself tried everything in our power to dissuade him from it, but in vain Fie 
sold all, and with the money he bought such merchandise as he wished for 
his journey. He took his departure, and joined a caravan. At the end of a 
year he also returned in the same condition as his brother had done. I fur- 
nished him \<'ith clothes ; and as I had gained another thousand sequins, I 
\ gave them to him. He directly bought a shop, and continued to exercise his 
business. 

One day both my brothers came to me, and proposed that T should make a 
voyage with them, for the purpose of traffic. “ You have travelled,” said I, 
at once rejecting the scheme, “and what have you gained? Who will insure 
that I shall be more fortunate than you?” In vain did they use every' argu- 
ment they thought could induce me to try my fortune. I still refused to consent 
to their design. They returned, however, so often to the subject, that, after 
having withstood their solicitations for five years, I at length yielded. 

When it became necessary to prepare for the voyage, and we were consulting 
on the sort of merchandise to be bought, I discovered that they had consumed 
their capital, and that nothing remained of the thousand sequins I had given to 
each. I did not, however, reproach them ; on the contrary, as my capital was 
increased to six thousand sequins, I divided the half with them, and said, “We 
must, my brothers, risk offly three thousand sequins, and endeavour to conceal 
; the other in some secure place, that if our voyage be nut more successful than 
I those you have already made, we shall, with this sum, be able to console our- 
! selves and begin our former profession. I will give one thousand sequins to 
each, and keep one myself; and I will conceal the other three thousand in 
a corner of my house.” We purchased our goods, embarked in a vessel, 
which we ourselves freighted, and" set sail with a favourable wind. After 
sailing about a month, w^; arrived, without any accident, at a port, where we 
, landed, and had a most advantageous sale for our merchandise. I, in par- 
i tieular, sold mine so well, that I gained ten for one. We then purchased the 
! produce of that country, in order to traffic with it in our own. 

' About the tinae that we were ready to embark on our return I accidentally 
! met on the sea-shore p. female, of a very fine figure, but poorly dressed. She 
) accosted me by kissing my. hand, and entreated me most earnestly to permit 
her to go with me, and take her for my wife. I started many difficulties to 
such a plan ; but at length she said so much to persuade me that I ought not 
to regard her poverty, and that I should be well satisfied with her conduct, I 
was quite overcome. I directly 'procured propel dresses for her, and after 
marrying her in due form, she Embarked tvith me, and we set sail. 

During our voyage, I found my wife possessed of so many good qualities, 
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that I laved her every day more and more. In the mean time my two brothers, 
who had not traded so advantageously as myself, and who were jealous of my 
prosperity, began to feel exceedingly envious. They even went so far as to 
conspire against my life ; for one night, while my wife and I were asleep, they 
threw us into the sea. 

My wife proved to be a fairy, consequently possessed of supernatural power ; 
you may therefore imagine she was not hint. As for myself, I should certainly 
have perished without fyer aid. I had hardly, however, fallen into the water 
before she took me up, and transported me into an island. As soon as it was 
day, the fairy thus addressed me : — “You may observe, my husband, that in 
saving your life, I have not ill rewarded the good you have done me. You 
must know, that I am a fairy, and being upon the shore when you were about . 
tp sail, I felt a great inclination for you. 1 wished to try the goodness of your 
heart, and for this purpose I presented myself before you in the disguise you 
saw. You acted most generously, and I am therefore delighted in finding an 
occasion of showing my gratitude : but I am enraged against your brothers, nor 
shall I be satisfied till I have taken their lives.” 

1 listened with astonishment to the discourse of the fairy, and thanked her, 
as well as I was able, for the great obligation she had conferred on me. “ But, 
madam,” said I to her, “1 must entreat you to pardon my brothers; for 
although I have the greatest reason to complain of their conduct, yet I am not 
so ciuel astonish their destruction.” I related to her what I had done for 
each of them, but my account only increased her anger. “'*1 must instantly fly 
alter these ungrateful wretches,” ctied she, “and bring them to a just punish- p 
ment ; I will sink their vessel, and precipitate them to the bottom of the sea." 

“ No. beautiful lady,” replied I ; “ foi Heaven’s sake, moderate your indigna- 
tion, and do not execute so dreadful an intention ; remember they are still my 
brothers, and that we are bound to return good for evil.” 

I appeased the fairy by these words ; anti no sooner had I pronounced them, 
than she transported me in an instant fiom the island, where we were, to the 
top of my own house, which was terraced, and then disappeared. I descended, 
opened the doors, and dug up the three thousand sequins which I had hidden. 

I afterwards repaired to my shop, opened it, and received the congratulations 
of the merchants in the neighbourhood on my arrival. When I returned home, 

I perceived these two black dogs, which came towards me with -a submissive 
air. I could not imagine what this meant, but the fairy, who soon appeared, | 
satisfied my curiosity. “ My dear husband,” said she, “be not surprised at 
seeing these two dogs in your house ; they are your brothers.” My blood ran 
cold on hearing this, and I inquired by what power tfoey had been transformed 
into that state. “ It is I,” replied the fairy, “ who have done it ; at least it is 
one of my sisters, to whom I gave the commission, |ind she has also sunk their 
ship ; you will lose the merchandise it contained, but J shall recoiftpense you in 
some other way ; as to your brothers, I have condemned them to remain under 
this form for ten years, as a punishment for their perfidy.” Then informing me 
where I might hear of her, she disappeared. 

The ten years are now completed, and I am travelling in search of her. As 
I was passing this way, I met this merchant and the good old man .who is 
leading his hind, and here I staid. “This, O Prince of the Genii, is my 
history ; does it not appear to you of a most extraordinary nature ? ” “ Yes, 

replied the Genius, “I confess it is most wonderful, and therefore I remit the 
second third of the merchant’s punishment.” * % 

When the second old man had firfcshed his story, the third began by asking 
the Genius, as the others had done, if he would forgive the other third of the 
merchant’s crime, provided his history surpassed the other two in the singtt- 
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larity and uncommonness of its events : the Genius repeated his former 
piomise. 

The third old man, sire, related his history to the Genius, but as it has nbt 
yet come to my knowledge, I cannot repeat it, but I know it was so much 
beyond the others, from the variety of wonderful adventures it contained, that 
the Genius was astonished. He had no sooner heard the conclusion, than he 
said. “I grant you the remaining third part of the merchant’s pardon ; and he 
ought to be infinitely obliged to you all for having freed him from his dangerous 
situation by the relation of your adventures ; for without your aid he would not 
now have been in this world.” Having said this, he disappeared, to the great 
joy of the whole party. 

The merchant did not omit to bestow many thanks upon his liberators. They 
rejoiced with him at being out of danger, and then bidding him adieu, each 
went his own way. The merchant returned home to his wife and children, and 
spent the remainder of his clays with them in tranquillity. “ But, sire,’ added 
Scheherazade, “however beautiful those tales which I have related to your 
majesty may be, they are not equal to that of the fisherman.” Dinarzad&, 
observing that the sultan made no answer, said, “ Since there is still some 
time, my sister, pray recount his histoiy ; the sultan, I hope, will not object 
to it.” Schahriar consented to it, and Scheherazade went on as follows. 


the history of the fisherman. 

There was formerly, sire, an aged fisherman, who was so poor that he could 
barely obtain food for himself, his wife, and three children, of which his family 
consisted. He went out early every morning to his employment ; and he had 
imposed a rule upon himself never to cast his nets above four times a day. 

One morning he set out before the moon had disappeared : when he had got 
to the sea-shore, he undressed himself, and threw his nets. In drawing them 
to land, he perceived a considerable resistance, and began to imagine he should 
have an excellent hRul, at which he was much pleased. But the moment after, 
finding that, instead of fish, he had got nothing but the carcase of an ass in his 
nets, he was much vexed ami afflicted at having had so bad a dr aug ht. When 
he had mended his nets, which the weight of the ass had torn in many places, 
he threw them a second time. He again found considerable resistance in 
drawing them up, and again 'he thought they were filled with fish ; how great 
then was his disappointment in discovering only a lange pannier or basket, filled 
with sand and mud. “ Q fortune !” he exclaimed, in the greatest affliction, 
and with a melancholy voice, “cease to be enraged against me. Persecute not 
an unfortunate being who thus supplicates thee to spare him. I came from 
home to seel# after life, an?i you announce my death. I have no other trade 
by which I can subsist, "and even with all my care, I can hardly supply the 
most pressing wants of my family. But wherefore should I complain of thee, 
who takest a pleasure in abusing the virtuous, and leaving great men in 
obscurity, while thou ffvourest the wicked, and exaltest those who possess no 
virtue to recommend them !” 

Having thus vented his complaints, he ^angrily threw aside the pannier, and 
washing his nets from the mud, he threw them a third time. He brought 
up only stones, shells, and filth. It is impossible to describe his despair, 
which almost deprived him of fife senses. The day now began to break, 
and) like a good Mussulman, he did ndt neglect his prayers, to which he 
added the following : — “ Thou knowest, O Lord, that 1 throw my nets only 
four times a day ; three times have I cast them into the sea without any profit 
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for my labour. Once more alone remains ; and I entreat thee to render the 
sea favourable, as thou forfrierly didst to Moses. ” 

When the fisherman had finished* this prayer, he threw his nets for the fourth 
time. Again he supposed he had caught a great quantity of fish, as he drew 
them with as much difficulty as before. He nevertheless found none ; but 
discovered a vase of yellow copper, which seemed, from its weight, to be filled 
with something ; and he observed that it was shut up and fastened with lead, 
on which there was the impression of a sea), “ 1 will sell this to a founder, 1 ’ 
said he, with .joy, “and* with the money I shall get for it I will purchase a 
measure of com. ’ ’ 

He examined the vase on all sides ; he shook it, in order to discover whether 
its contents would rattle. He could hear nothing ; and this, together with the 
impression of the seal on the lead, made him think it was filled with something 
valuable. In order to find this out, he took his knife, and got it open without 
much difficulty. He directly turned the top downwards, and was much surprised 
to find nothing come out ; he then set it clown before him, and while he was 
attentively observing it, there issued from it so thick a smoke that he was 
obliged to step back a few paces. This smoke, by degrees, rose almost to the 
clouds, *antl spread itself over both the water and the shore, appearing like a 
thick fog. The fisherman, as may easily be imagined, was a good deal surprised 
at this sight. When the smoke had all come out from tire vase, it again collected 
itself, and became a solid body, aiul then took the shape of a Genius, twice as 
large as any of the giants. At the appeal ance of so enormous a monster, the 
fisherman wished to run away, but his fears were so great, he was unable to 
move. 

“ Solomon, Solomon,” cried the Genius, “great prophet of God ! pardon, 

I pray. J never more will oppose thy will, but will obey all thy commands.” 

The fisherman, sire, had no sooner heaul these words spoken by the Genius 
than he regained his courage, and said, “ Pioud spirit, whal is this ihousayest ; 
Solomon, the prophet of the Most High, has been dead more than eighteen 
hundred years. — Inform me, 1 pray, of thine history, and on what account thou 
wast shut up in this vase.” 

To this speech, the Genius, looking disdainfully at the fisherman, answered, 
“ Speak more civilly ; thou art very bold to call me a proud spirit.” “ Perhaps, 
then,” returned the fisherman, “it will be more civil to call you an owl of 
1 good luck.” “ I tell thee,” said the Genius, “ speak to me more civilly, before 
I kill thee.” “And for what reason, pray, will you kill me?” answered the 
fisherman ; “ have you already forgotten that I have set you at liberty ?” “ I 

I remember it very well,” returned he ; “ but that shall not prevent my destroying 
thee, and I will only grant thee one favour.” “ Ancf pray what is that ?” said 
the fisherman. “It is,” replied the Genius, “to permit thee to choose the 
manner of thy death.” “But in what,” added tire other, “ ha^p I offended 
you ? Is it thus thou wouldst recompense me for the\jood I have done thee?” 
'• I can treat thee no othei wise,” said the Genius ; “ and to convince thee of 
it, attend to my history. 

“ I am one of those spirits who rebelled against the sovereignty of God. 
AM the other Genii acknowledged the great Solomon^ the prophet of God, 

, aud submitted to him. Sacar and myself were the only ones who were above 
humbling ourselves. In order to revenge himself, this powerful monarch 
charged Assaf, the sOn of Barakhia, his first minister, to come and seize me. 
This was done ; and Assaf took and brought me, in spite of myself, before 
| the throne of the king, his master. \ * 

| “Solomon, the son of David, commanded me to quit ray mode of life, 
j acknowledge his authority, and submit to his laws. I haughtily refused to 
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obey him, and rather exposed myself to his resentment than take the oath' 
of fidelity and submission which he required of me. In order, therefore, to 
ptftiish me, he enclosed me in thij coppef vase ; and, to prevent my forcing 
my way out, he pnt upon the leaden 'over the impression of his seal, on which 
the great name of God is engraven. This done, he gave the vase to one of 
those Genii who obeyed him, and ordered him to cast me into the sea ; which, 
to my great sorrow, was performed directly. 

u During the first period of my captivity, I swore that if any one delivered 
me before the first hundred years were passed, I would make him rich, even 
after his death. The time elapsed, and no one assisted me : during the second 
century, 1 swore that if any released me, I would discover to him all the 
treasures of the earth; still I was not more fortunate. During the third, 

I promised to make my deliverer a most powerful monarch, to be always 
hovering near him, and to grant him every day any three requests he chose. 
This age too, like the former, passed away, and 1 remained in the same 
situation. Enraged, at last, to be so long a prisoner, I swore that I would, 
without mercy, kill whoever should in future release me, and that ;he only 
favour I would grant him should be, to choose what manner of death he 
pleased. Since, therefore, thou hast come here to-day, and hast delivered 
me, fix upon whatever kind of death thou wilt.” 

The fishermen was much afflicted at this speech. “How unfortunate,” he 
exclaimed, “am I, to come here and render so great a service to such an j 
ungrateful object ! Consider, I entreat you, your injustice, and revoke so 
! unreasonable an oath. Pardon me, and God will, in like manner, pardon you. 

I If you generously suffer me to live, he will defend you from all attempts that 
may be made against your life.” “No,” answered the Genius, “thy death 
is certain -; determine only how I shall kill thee.” The fisherman was in great 
distress at finding him thus resolved on his death, not so much on his own 
account as that of his three children, whose wretched state he greatly deplored 
when they would be reduced by his death. He still endeavoured to appease 
the Genius. “Alas ! ” he cried, “have pity on me, in consideration of what 
I have done for thee.” “I have already told thee,” replied the Genius, 
“that it is for that very reason that I am obliged to take thy life.” “It 
is very strange,” added tfte fisherman, “that you are determined to return 
evil for good. The proverb says that he who does good to him that does 
not deserve it is always ill rewarded. I did think, I own, that it was false, 
because nothing is more contrary to reason and the rights of society ; yet I 
cruelly find it too true.” “Let us lose no time,” cried the Genius; “your 
arguments will not altea my resolution. Make haste and tell me how you 
wish to die.” 

Necessity is the spur to invention ; and the fisherman thought of a stratagem. 

“ Since, therf,” said he, “ I cannot escape death, I submit to the will of God ; 
but before I choose the sort of death, I conjure you, by the great name of 
God, which is graven upon the seal of the prophet Solomon, the son of David, 
answer me truly to a question I am going to put to you.” The Genius trembled 
at £his adjuration, and felt that he should be compelled to answer positively. 
He then said to the fisherman, “Ask what thou wilt, and make haste.” 

The Genius had no sooner promised tp speak the truth than the fisherman 
said to him, “ I wish to know whether you really were in that vase ; dare you 1 
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swear k bv the great name of God? 5 ’ “Yes,” answered the Genius, “I 
swear by the great name of God ‘that I most certainly was.” “In truth,” 


swear by the great name ot uoertnat i most certainty was. "in trutn, 
replied the fisherman, “ I cann6t believe you. This vase cannot contain one 
of your feet; how then can it hold your whole body?” “I swear to thee, 


notwithstanding,” replied he, “that I was there just as thou seest me. 
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thou not believe me after the solemn oath I have taken?” 4 *No, truly, ” 
added the fisherman, “ I shall not believe you unless I -were to see it.” 

Immediately, the form of the Genius began to change into smoke, and 
extended itself, as before, over both the shore and the sea ; and then, collecting 
itself, began to enter the vase, and continued to do so, in a slow and equal 
manner, till nothing remained without. A voice immediately issued forth, 
saying “Now then, thou incredulous’ fisherman, dost thou believe me now 
I am in the vase ? ” But, instead of answering the Genius, he immediately 
took the leaden cover, aftd put it on the vase. “Genius,” he cried, “it is 
now your turn to ask pardon, and choose what sort of dealh is most agreeable 
to you. But no; it is better- that I should throw you again into the sea, 
and I wdl build, on the very spot where you are cast, a house upon the | 
shore, in which I will live, to warn all fishermen that shall come and throw 
their nets, not to fish up so wicked a Genius as thou art, who inakest an oath 
to kill the man who shall set thee at liberty.” 

- At this offensive speech, the enraged Genius tried every method to get out 
of the vase, but in vain : for the impression of the seal of Solomon, the prophet, 
the son of David, prevented him. Knowing then that the fisherman had the 
advantage over him, he began to conceal lus rage. “Take caie,” said he, in 
a softened tone, “what you aie about, fisherman. Whalever I did was merely 
in joke, and you ought not to take it seriously.” “O Genius,” answered the 
fisherman, “you who were a moment ago the greatest of all the Genii, are 
now the most insignificant ; and do not suppose that your flattering speeches 
will be of any use to you. You Shall assuredly return to the sea ; and if you 
passed all the time there which y ou have stated, you may as well remain till 
the day of judgment. I entreated you, »n the name of God, not to take my 
life, and you rejected my prayers ; I now reject yours, likewise.” 

The Genius tried every argument to move the fishei man’s pity, but in vain. 

“ I conjure you to open the vase,” said he ; “ if you give me my liberty again, 
you shall have reason to be satisfied with my gratitude.” “You are too 
treacherous fqr me to trust you,” returned the fisherman ; “I should deserve to 
lose my life if I had the imprudence to put it in your power a second time. 
Y r ou would most likely treat me as a Greek king treated Douban the physician. 
Listen, and I will tell you the story.” • 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK KING, AND DOUBAN THE 
PHYSICIAN. 

In the country of Zouman, in Persia, there lived a ting, whose subjects were 
originally Greeks. This king was sorely afflicted with a leprosy, and his 
physicians had unsuccessfully tried every remedy they were acquainted with, 
when a very ingenious physician, called Douban, arri\ted at the court, 

lie had acquired his profound learning by studying different authors dn the 
Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Syriac, and Hebrew languages ; and 
besides having a consummate knowledge of philosophy, he was well acquainted 
with the good and bad properties of all kinds of plants £nd drugs. 

As soon as he was informed of the king’s illness, and that the physicians had 
given him up, he dressed himself as neatly as possible, and obtained permission 
to be presented to the king. “ Sire,” said he, 44 1 know that all the physicians 
who have attended your majesty, have been finable to remove your leprosy; but 
if you will do me the honour to accept of rt§j services, I mil engage to cure 
you without either internal doses, or outward applications.” The king, pleased 
with this proposition, replied, “ If you are really so skilful as you pretend, I 
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promise to confer ^Sjasace on you and your posterity ; and without reckoning 
the presents you will have, you shall be my first favourite ; but do you assure 
t?i£, then, that you will remove my leprosy without making me swallow an^ 
potion, or applying any remedy externally?” “Yes, sire,” replied the 
physician, “I flatter myself I shall succeed, with the help of God; and to- 
morrow I will begin my operations.” 

Douban returned to his house; and made a sort of racket or bat, with a 
hollow in the handle, to admit the drug he meant to use ; that being done, he 
also prepared a sort of round ball, or bowl, in the manner he intended, and 
the following day he presented himself before the king, and, prostrating 
himself at his feet, kissed the ground. 

Douban then arose, and having made a profound reverence, told the king 
that he must ride on horseback to the place where he was accustomed to play 
at bowls. The king did as he was desired ; and when he had reached the 
bowling-green, the physician approached lnm, and putting into his hand the 
bai which he had ptepared, “Sire,” said be, “ exercise yourself with sinking 
that bowl about with, this bat till you find yourself in a profuse perspiration. 
When, the remedy I have enclosed in its handle is warmed by your hand, 
it will pcnetiatc through your whole body; you may then leave off, for the 
drug will have taken effect ; and when you return to your palace, get into 
a warm bath, and be well rubbed and washed; then go to bed, and to-morrow 
you will be quite cured. 

The king took the bat, and spurred his horse after the bowl till he struck it ; 
it was sent back again to him by the officers, who were playing with him, and 
he struck it again ; and thus the game continued for a considerable time, till 
he found his hand as well as his whole body in a perspiration, which made the 
remedy in the bat opeiate as the physician had said; the king then left the 
game, returned to the palace, bathed, and observed vciy punctually all the 
directions that had been given him. 

He soon found the good effects of the prescription ; for when h~ arose the 
next morning, he perceived with equal surprise and joy that his leprosy was 
entirely cured, and that his body was as clear as if he had never been attacked 
by that malady. As soon as he was dressed he went into the audience-room, 
where lie mounted his throne and received the congratulations of all his 
courtiers, who had assemlSed on that day partly to gratify their curiosity and 
partly to testify their joy. 

Douban entered, and went to prostrate himself at the foot of the throne, 
with his face towards the ground. The king, seeing him, called to him, and 
made him sit by his side ; and showing him to the assembly, gave him in that 
public way all the praise*he so well deserved ; nay, he did not stop here, for 
there being a grand entertainment at court on that day, he placed him at his 
own table to dme only with him. 

The Greeft king (proceeded the fisherman) was not satisfied with admitting 
the physician to his own table ; towards evening, when the courtiers were 
about to depart, he put on him a long rich robe resembling that which the 
courtiers usually wore in his presence, and in addition, made him a present of 
two thousand sequins.. The following days he did nothing but caress him; in 
short, this prince, thinking lie could never repay the obligations he owed to so 
skilful a physician, was continually conferring on him some fresh proof of his 
gratitude. 

The king had a grand vizier, ,who was avaricious, envious, and by nature 
capable of every species of crim% *He ob^rved, not without pain, the presents- 
which had been "bestowed upon the physician, whose great character and merit 
he was determined to lessen and destroy in the mind of the king. To accom- 
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plish this, he went to him, and said in private that he had some intelligence of 
the greatest moment to communicate. The king asked him what it was. 
“Sire,” replied he, “it is very dangerous for a monarch to place any Ct 
fidence in a man of whose fidelity he is not assured. In overwhelming the 
physician Douban with your favours, and bestowing all this kindness and 
regai d upon him, you know not but he may be a traitor, who Iras introduced 
himself to the court in order to assassinate you/’ “ What is this you dare tell 
me?” answered the king. “Recollect to whom you speak, and that you 
advance an assertion to which I shall not easily give credit.” “Sire,” added 
the vizier, “ I am accurately informed of what I have the honour to represent 
to you ; do not therefore continue to repose such a dangerous confidence in 
him. If your majesty is, as it were, in a dream, it is time to awake; fori 
again repeat, that the physician Douban has not travelled from the farther 
part of Greece, his own country, but for l>ie horrible design I have men- 
tioned.” 

“No, no, vizier,” interrupted the king; “I am sure this man, whom you 
consider as a hypocrite and traitor, is one of the most virtuous and best of men ; 
there is no one in the world whom I legard so much. You know by what 
remedy, or rather by what miracle, lie cured me of my leprosy ; and if he had 
sought my life, why did he thus save it. Cease then from endeavouring to 
instil unjust suspicions, foi instead of listening to them, 1 now inform you, that 
from tins very day I bestow upon him a pennon of one thousand sequins a 1 
month for the rest of his life. And were I k> share all my riches* and even my 
kingdoms with him, 1 could never sufficiently repay what he has done for me. 

I see what it is, his virtue excites your envy ; but do not suppose that I shall 
suffer myself to be prejudiced against linn unjustly. I well remember what a 
vizier said to King Sinbad, his master, to prevent lus giving oulers for the death 
of his son.” 

This very much excited the curiosity of the viziei. “I beg your majesty 
will pardon me if I have the boldness to ask you what it was that the vizier of 
King Sinbad said to his master, in ordei to avert the death of his son.”. The 
Greek king had the complaisance to satisfy him. “This lizier,” added lie, j 
“after having represented to King Sinbad that he ought to hesitate to do a j 
tiling which was founded on the suggestion of a nugner- 111-law, for fear she 1 
should repent, related the following story.” j 


THE HISTORY OF THE HUSH AND AND TIIE PARROT. 

There lived once a good man who had a beautiful Wife, of whom he was so 
passionately fond, that he could scarcely bear to have her out of his sight. One 
clay, when some particular business obliged him to leave her, he wen^ to a place 
where they sold all sorts of birds ; he purchased a parrot, which was not only 
highly accomplished in the art of talking, but also possessed the rare gift of 
telling everything that was done in its presence. The husband took it home 
in a cage to his wife, and begged of her to keep it in her chamber, and take 
great care of it during his absence ; after this he set out o» his journey. 

- On his return, he did not fail to interrogate the parrot on what had passed 
while he was away ; and the bird vefy expertly related a few circumstances 
which occasioned the husband to reprimajid his wife. She supposed that some 
of her slaves had exposed her, but they all assured her they v\ ere faithful, and 
agreed in charging the parrot with the.crime. J^esirous of being convinced of 
the truth of this matter, the wife devised a method of quieting the suspicions of 
her husband, and at the same time of revenging herself on the parrot, if he 
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.were the culprit. The next time the husband was absent, she ordered one of 
her slaves, during the night, to turn a handmill under the bird’s cage* and 
another to throw water over it like rain, and a third to wave a looking-glass 
before the parrot by the light of a candle. The slaves were employed the 
greatest part of the night in doing what their mistress had ordered them, and 
succeeded to her satisfaction. 

The following day, when the husband returned, he again applied to the 
parrot to be informed of what had taken place. The bird replied, “ My dear 
master, the lightning, the thunder, and the rain, have* so disturbed me the whole 
night, that I cannot tell you how much I have suffered.” The husband, who 
knew there had been no storm that night, became convinced that the parrot 
did not always relate facts; and that having told an untruth in this particular, 
he had also deceived him with respect to his wife : being therefore extremely 
enraged with it, he took the bird out d( the cage, and, dashing it on the floor, 
killed it. He, however, afterwards learnt from his neighbours, that the poor 

J mrrot had told no falsehood in reference to his wife’s conduct, which made 
iim repent of having destroyed it. 

44 When the Greek king,” said the fisherman to the Genius, “had finished 
the story of the parrot,” he added, 44 You, vizier, through envy of Douban, 

- who has done you no evil, wish me to order his death, but I will take good 
care lest, like the husband who killed his parrot, 1 should afterwards repent.” 

The vizier was too desirous of the death of Douban to let it rest here. 44 Sire, ” 
replied he, 44 the loss of the parrot was of little importance, nor do I think his 
master could long have regretted it. But on what account should the dread of 
oppressing the innocent prevent you from destroying this physician ?” Is it not 
a sufficient reason, that he is accused of attempting your life, to authorize you 
to take away his? When the life of a king is in question, a bare suspicion 
o%hi to be equal to a ceitainty ; and it is better to sacrifice the innocent than 
save the guilty. But this, sire, by no means rests on an uncertainty. The 
physician Douban positively wisfies to assassinate you. It is not envy that 
makes me hostile to him, it is the interest alone that I take in your majesty’s 
preservation ; it is my zeal which induces me to give my advice on so important 
an occasion. If my information is false, I deserve the same punishment that a 
certain vizier underwent formerly.” 44 What had that vizier done worthy of 
chastisement ?” said the Greek king. 44 1 will tell your majesty,” answered the 
vizier, “if you will have the goodness to listen.” 

+ 

L 

THE HISTORY OF THE VIZIER WHO WAS PUNISHED. 

Inhere rvas formerly a king, whose son was passionately fond of hunting. 
His father, therefore, 6ften indulged him in this diversion; but at the same 
time gave positive o refers to his grand vizier always to accompany, and never 
lose sight of him. 

One hunting rooming, the prickers roused a stag, and the prince set off in 
pursuit, thinking that the vizier was following him. He galloped so long and 
his eagerness carried him so far, that he f at last found himself quite alone. He 
immediately stopped, and observing that he had lost his way, he endeavoured 
to return back by the same, in order to join the vizier, who had not been 
sufficiently attentive in following him. He was, however, unable to find it; 
afid riding about on all sides, vfcthout getting into the right track, he by chance 
met a lady, not ill made, who was weeping most bitteny. The prince imme- 
diately checked his horse, and inquired of heT who she was, what she did alone 
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in that place, and whether lie could assist her. “ I am,” she answered, “ the 
daughter of an Indian king. In riding out into the country, I was overcome’ 
with sleeps and fell from my horse. ,He has run away, and I know not what 
has become of him.” The young prince was sorry for her misfortune, and 
proposed, to take her up behind him, which she accepted. 

As they passed by an old ruined building, the lady made some excuse to 
alight; the prince therefore stopped, and suffered her to get down. He also 
alighted, and walked towards the building, holding his horse by the bridle. 
Imagine then what was his astonishment, when he leard the female pronounce 
these words from within the walls: ‘ ‘ Rejoice, my children, • I have brought you 
j a very nice fat youth.” And directly afterwards other voices answered, “Where 
is he , mamma t Let us eat him instantly , for we are very hungry .” 

' The prince had heard enough to convince him of the danger he was in : he 
j plainly perceived that she, who represented herself as the daughter of an Indian 
king, was no other than the wife of one of those savage demons called Ogres, 

| who live in desert places, and make use of a thousand wiles to surprise and 
| devour the unfortunate passengers. He trembled with fear, and instantly 
( mounted his horse. 

I The pretended princess at that moment made her appearance, and finding 
j she had failed in her scheme, “ Do not be afraid,” she cried, “ but tell me who 
[ you are, and what you are looking for,” “ I have lost my way,” he replied, 

| “and am en lea vou ring to find it.” “ If you are lost,” she said, “recommend 
yourself to God, and he will deliver you fiom your difficulty.” 

! The young prince could not believe that she spoke sincerely, but that she 
: considered him as already within her power ; he lifted up his hands therefore 
! towards heaven, and said, “Cast thine eyes upon me, O all-powerful Lord, 

| and deliver me from this my enemy !” At this prayer, the Ogre went back to 
! the ruin, and the prince rode off as fast as possible. He fortunately discovered 
; the right road, and arrived safely at home, and related to his father, word for 
word, the great danger he had encountered through the neglect of the grand 
vizier. The king was so enraged at him, that he ordered this minister to be 
instantly strangled. 

“ Sire,” continued the vizier of the Greek king, “ to return to the physician 
! Douban ; if you do not take care, the confidence you flace in him will turn out 
! unfortunate. I well know that he is a spy, sent by your enemies to attempt 
your majesty’s life. He has cured you, you say ; but who can tell that ? He 
has perhaps only cured you in appearance, and not radically ; and who can tell 
whether this remedy in the end will not produce the most pernicious effects ?” 

The Greek king was naturally rather weak, and had*not penetration enough 
i to discover the wicked intention of his vizier, nor sufficient firmness to persist 
1 in his first opinion. This conversation staggered him. . “ You are right, vizief,” 

' said he, “he may be come for the express purpose of taking my life, which he 
can easily accomplish, even by the mere smell of some of his drugs. We must 
consider what is to be done in this conjuncture !” 

When the vizier perceived the king in the disposition he wished, he said to 
j him, “The best and most certain means, sire, to insure your repose, and put 
j your person in safety, is instantly to send to Douban, and on his appearance, 

, order him to be beheaded.” “ Indeed?” replied the king, “I think I ought to 
j prevent his designs.” Having said this, ne called one of his officers, and 
• ordered him to find the physician, who, without, knowing what the king wished, 

I hastened to the palace. , * g 

! “ Knowest thou," said the king as soon asne saw him, “why I sent for 

| thee hen*?" “No, sire,” answered Douban, “and I wait till your majesty j 
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pleases to instruct me." “I have ordered thee to come,” replied the king, 

14 to free myself from thy snares, by taking thy life.” 

It is impossible to express the astonishment of Douban at hearing the 
sentence of his death. “For what reason, sire,” replied he, “does* your 
majesty condemn me to death? What crime have I been guilty of?” “I 
have been well informed,” added the king, “that you are a spy, and that 
you have c^me to my court in order to take away my life ; but to prevent 
that,* I will first deprive you of yours. Strike,” added he to an officer who 
was by, “and deliver me from a treacherous wtetch, who has introduced 
himself here only to assassinate me. ” 

At hearing this, the physician at once surmised that the honours and riches 
which had been heaped upon him had excited some enemies against him, and 
that the king, through weakness, had suffered himself to be guided by them ; 
nor was he wrong. He began to repent having cured him ; but that feeling 
came too late. 44 Is it thus,” he cried, “that you recompense the good I 
have done you?” The king, however, paid no attention, and desired the 
officer, a second time, to execute his orders. The physician had then recourse 
to prayers. “ Ah, sire,” he cried, “if you prolong my life, God will prolong 
yours ; do not kill me, lest God should treat you after the same manner.” 

“You see, then,” said the fisherman, breaking off his stoiy in this place, 
and addressing himself to the Genius, “that what has passed between the 
Greek king and the physician Douban is exactly the same as what has 
happened between us.” 

The Greek king, however, continued he, instead of regarding the entreaties 
the physician urged in conjuring him, in the name of God, to relent, exclaimed, 
“No, no, you must die, or you will take away my life in a still more concealed 
maimer than you have cured me.” Douban in the mean time bathed in tears, 
complained much at finding his important services so ill requited, and at last 
prepared for death. The officer then put a bandage over his eyes, tied his 
hands, and was going to draw his scimitar. The courtiers, however, who were 
present, felt so much for him, that they entreated the king to pardon him, 
assuring his majesty he was not guilty, and that they would answer for his 
innocence. But the king was inflexible, and spoke so peremptorily, that they 
dared not reply. 

The physician being 8n Ins knees, his eyes bandaged, and ready to receive 
the stroke that was to terminate his existence, once more addressed the king : 
“-Since your majesty, sire, will not revoke the order for my death, I entreat ! 
you at least to give me leave to return home to arrange my funeral, take a last j 
farewell of my family, bestow some charity, and leave my books to those who \ 
will know how to make a good use of them. There is one of them which 
I wish to make a present to your majesty. It is a very rare and curiotts work, j 
and worthy of being fcept even in your treasury with the greatest care.” j 
“What t#>ok can these be,” replied the king, “so valuable as you mention?” j 
44 Sire,” answered the physician, “it contains things of the most curious ' 
nature, and one of the principal is, that when my head shall be struck off, 
if your majesty will take the trouble to open the book at the sixth leaf, anil 
read the third line on the left -hand page, my head will answer every question 
you Wish to ask.” The king was so desirous of seeing such a wonderful 
thing, that he put off his death till the next day, and sent him home under 
a strong guard. 

The physician then arrange^ all his affairs, and as the news got abroad that 
an unheard-of prodigy was to happen .after his execution, the viziers, emirs, 
officers of the guard, in short* all the court, flacked the next day to the hall of 
audience to witness euch an extraordinary event. 
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Douban the physician appeared directly after, and advanced to the foot of 
the throne with a very large volume in his hand. He then placed it on a vase, 
and unfolded the cover in which the book was wrapped : and in presenting it, » 
he thus addressed the king: “If it* be your pleasure, sire, receive this book ; 
and as soon* as my head shall be struck off, order one of your officers to place 
it on the vase upon the cover of the book ; as soon as it is there, the blood 
will cease to flow : then open the book, and my head shall answer all your 
questions. But, sire,” added Douban, “permit me once more to imp lore -your 
mercy. Consider, I beg of you, in the name of God, that I protest to you I 
am innocent.” “Thy prayers,” answered the king, “are .useless, and were it 
only to hear thy head speak after thy death, I should wish for thy execution. 

I11 saying this, he took the book from Ihe hands of the physician, and ordered 
the officer -to do his duty. 

The head was so adroitly cut off, that it fell into the vase, and it had hardly 
been on the cover an instant before the blood stopped. Then, to the astonish- 
ment of the king, and all the spectators, it opened its eyes, and said, “Will 
your majesty now open the book.” The king did so, and finding that the first 
leaf stuck to the second, lie put his finger to lies mouth, and moistened it, in 
order to turn it over more easily. He went on doing so till he came to the 
sixth leaf; and observing nothing written upon the appointed page, “Phy- 
sician,” said he to the head, “there is no writing ” “ 'Aim over, then, a few 

more leaves,” replied the head The king cmHimied turning them over, still 
putting lus Huger frequently to his mouth, (ill the poison, in which each leaf had 
been dipped, began to produce its effect The prince then felt liim^clf suddenly- 
agitated in a most extraordinary manner ; his sight failed him, and he fell at 
the foot of the throne in the greatest convulsions. 

When the physician Douban, or rather Ins head, saw that the poison had 
taken effect, and that the king had only a few minutes to live, “Tyrant/’ he 
exclaimed, “behold how those princes are treated who abuse their power and 
sacrifice the innocent God sooner or later punishes their injustice and their 
cruelty.” The head had no sooner repeated these words than the king expired ; 
and, at the same time, the small poition of life that remained in the head itself 
was wasted. 

“Such, sire,” continued Scheherazade, “was the <*nd of the Greek king and 
the physician. Douban. I shall now return to the fisherman and the Genius.” 

As soon as the fisherman had finished the history of the Greek king anil the 
physician I Jouban, he applied it to the Genius, whom he still kept confined in 
the vase. “If,” said he, “the Greek king had permitted Douban to live, God 
would also have bestowed the same benefit on him : hut he rejected the humble j 
prayers of the physician ; God therefore punished him. This, 0 Genius, is the ] 
case with yourself. If I had been able to make yi^u relent, and could have ! 
obtained the favour I asked of you, I should have pitied the state irf which you j 
now are ; but since you persisted in your determination to kill me, in spite of j 
the obligation you were under to me for setting you at liberty, I ought, in my j 
turn, to show 110 mercy. In leaving you within this vase, and casting you into j 
the sea, I shall deprive you of the use of your existence.till the end of time, . j 
This is the revenge you yourself have taught me.” * j 

“ Once more, my gtod friend, w replied the Genius, “I entreat you not to be 
guilty of so cruel an act; remember that revenge is not a part of virtue ; on the 
contrary, it is praiseworthy to return good for evil. Do not, then, serve me as 
I nxm a formerly treated Ateca.” “And ho\v was that?” asked the fisherman. 
‘Mf you wish to be informed of it, open this vafe,” answeied the Genius; “do 
you think tliat I am in the humour, while confined in this narrow prison, to 
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relate stories ? I will tell you as many as you please when you shall have let 
me out.” “ No, no,” said the fisherman, “ I will not release you; it is better 
for me to cast you to the bottom of the sea.” “ One word more, fisherman,” 
cried the Genius : “1 will teach you howto become as rich as possible.” 

The hope of being ncr longer in want, at once disarmed the fisherman. 
“ I would listen to you,” he cried, “ if I had the least ground to believe you; 
swear to me by die great name of God that you will faithfully observe what you 
say, and I will open the vase. I do not believe that you will be sufficiently 
bold to violate such an oath.” The Genius did so; and the fisherman imme- 
diately took off the covering. The smoke instantly issued from it, and the first 
thing the Genius did, after he had resumed his usual form, was to kick the vase 
into the sea, an action which rather alarmed the fisherman. “What do you 
mean, O Genius, by this; do you not intend to keep the oath you have taken? 
Or must I address the same words to you which the physician Douban did to 
the Greek king— ‘ Suffer me to live, and God will prolong your days?’” 

The fear expressed by him made the Genius laugh; “Be of good heart, 
fisherman,” answered he, “ I have thrown the vase into the sea only for diver- 
sion, and to see whether you would be alarmed : but to show you that I intend 
to keep my word, take your nets and follow me.” They passed by the city 
and went over the top of a mountain, from whence they descended into a vast 
plain, which led them to a pond, situated between four small hills. 

When they were arrived on the borders of the pond, the Genius said to the 
fisherman, “ Throw your nets, and catch fish.” The fisherman did not doubt 
that he should take some, for he saw a great quantity in the pond ; but how 
great was his surprise at finding them of four different colours — white, red, blue, 
and yellow. He threw his nets and caught four, one of each colour. As he 
had never seen any similar to them, he could hardly cease admiring them ; and 
j judging that he could dispose of them for a considerable sum, he expressed 
great joy, “Carry these fish to the palace,” said 4;he Genius, “and present 
them to the sultan, and he will give you more money than you ever handled in 
all your life. You may come every day and fish in this pond, but beware of 
casting your nets more than once each day : if you act otherwise, some evil 
will befall you ; therefore take care. This is my advice, and if you follow it 
exactly you will do well.” Having said this, he struck his foot against the 
ground, which opened, and having sunk into it, the earth closed as before. 

The fisherman resolved to observe the advice and instructions of the Genius 
in every pbint, and take care never to throw his nets a second time. He went 
1 back to the town very well satisfied with his success, and making *a thousand 
reflections on his adventure. He went directly and presented his fish at the 
sultans palace. m 

I, leave it to your majesty to imagine how much the sultan was surprised 
* when he saw the four fish brought him by the fisherman. He took them one 
M>y one, ai*l observed them most attentively; and after admiring them a long 
! time, he said to his first vizier, “Take these fish and carry them to that 
J excellent cook which the emperor of the Greeks sent me; I think they must be 
. equally good as they are beautiful.” 

The vizier took them, and delivered them himself into the hands of the cook. 

; “ Here are four fish,*” said he, “which have been presented to the sultan ; he 
■ commands you to dress them.” He then returned to the sultan his master, 
who desired him to give the fisherman four hundred pieces of gold ; which he 
faithfully executed. The fisherman, who was never before in possession of so 
large a "sum of money at once, could not conceal his joy, and thought it all a 
dream. He soon, however, proved it to be a reality by the good purpose to 
which he applied the gold, in relieving the wants of his family. 
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We must now, sire (continued Scheherazade), give some account of what 
passed in’ the sultan’s kitchen,, which we shall find in great confusion and 
difficulty. As soon as the cook had cleaned the fish which the vizier had 
brought, she put them in a vessel, with some oil, over the fire to fry. When 
she thought they were sufficiently done on one side, she turned them. She had 
hardly done so when, wonderful to relate, the wall of the kitchen appeared to 
separate, and a beautiful and majestic young damsel came out of the opening. 1 
She was dressed in a satin robe, embroidered with flowers after the Egyptian 
manner, and adorned with ear-rings and a necklace of large pearls, and gold 
bracelets set with rubies ; she held a rod of myrtle in her hand. Approaching '• 
the vessel, to the great astonishment of the cook, who remained motionless at t 
the sight, and striking one of the fish with her rod, she said, “ Fish, fish, art 
thou doing thy duty ? * The fish answering not a word, she again repeated it, i 
when the four fish all raised themselves up, and said very distinctly, “Yes, yes, 
if you reckon, we reckon ; if you pay your debts, we pay ours ; if you fly, we 
conquer, and are content.” As soon as they had spoken these words, the 
damsel overturned the vessel, and went t>ack through the wall, which imme- 
diately closed up, and was in the same state as before. 

The cook, whom all these wonders alarmed, having in some measure recovered 
from her fright, went to take up the fish, which had fallen upon the hot ashes; 
but she found them blacker and more burnt than the coals themselves, and not 
at all in a state to send to the sultan. At this she was greatly distressed, and 
began to cry with all her might. “ Alas,” said she, “what will become of me? 

I am sure, when I relate to the sultan what I have seen, that he will not believe 
me. How enraged also will he be with me!" 

While she was in this distress, the grand vizier entered, and asked if the fish 
were ready. The cook then related all that had taken place, at which, as we 
may naturally suppose, he was much astonished : but without telling the sultan 
anything about it, hejnvented some excuse which satisfied him. He then sent 
directly for the fisherman; to whom, when he was come, he said, “ Bring me 
four more fish, like those you brought before, for an accident has happened 
which prevents their being served up to the sultan.” The fisherman did not 
tell him what the Genius had strictly advised him to d«, but pleaded the length 
of the way as an excuse for not being able to procure any more that day ; he 
promised, however, to bring them the next morning. 

The fisherman, in order to be in time, set out before it was day, and went to 
the pond. He threw his nets, and drawing them out, found four more fish, 
like those he had taken the day before, each of a different colour. He returned 
directly, and brought them to the grand vizier by the time he had promised. 
The minister took them, and carried them into the kitchen, where he shut 
himself up with only the cook, who prepared to dress*them before him. She 
put them on the fire as she had done the others on the preceding day. When 
they were dressed on one side, she turned them, and immediately the wall of 
the kitchen opened, and the same damsel appeared, with her myrtle in her 
hand. She approached the vessel in which the fish were, and striking one of 
| them, addressed the same words to it she had before dofie ; when tney all, 

| raising their heads, made the same answer. The damsel overturned the vessel 
i with her rod as she had done before, and went back through the opening in the 
! wall, wheie she had entered. The grand vizier witnessed all that passed, 
j “This is very surprising,” he cried, “and too, extraordinary to be kept secret 
i from the sultan’s ears. I will myself go and infortn him of this prodigy.” He 
j immediately, therefore, went, and gave an exact relation of all that had passed. 

The sultan was much astonished, and became very anxious to see this wonder. 
For this purpose he again sent for the fisherman: “Friend,” said he 10 him, 
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when he came, “canst thou not bring me four more fish of different colours?” 
*“ If your majesty,” answered the fisherman, “will grant me three days, I can 
promise to do so.” He obtained the tiirfe he wished, and went again, for the 
third time, to the pond. He was not less successful than before* and he caught 
four fish of different colours the first time he threw his nets. He neglected not 
to carry them directly to the sultan, .who expressed the greater pleasure at 
seeing them as he did not expect them so soon, and he ordered four hundred 
pieces of money to be given to the fisherman. 

As soon as the -sultan had got the fish, he had them taken into his own 
-cabinet, together with the different things that were necessary to dress them. 
Here he shut himself up with the grand vizier, who began to cook them, and 
put them on the fire in a proper vessel. As soon as they were done on one 
•side, he turned them on the other. The wall of the cabinet immediately 
opened ; but, instead of the beautiful damsel, there appeared a black, who was 
in the habit of a slave. This black was very large and gigantic, and held a 
large green rod in his hand. He advanced to the vessel, and touching one of 
the fish with his rod, he cried out in a terrible tone, “ Fish, fish, art thog doing 
thy duty?” At these words, the fish lifted up their heads, and answered, 
4 ‘Yes, yes, we are: if you reckon, we reckon; if you pay your debts, we pay 
ours; if you fly, we conquer, and are content.” The fish had scarcely said 
this, when the black overturned the vessel into the middle of the cabinet, and 
reduced the fish to the state of cinders. Having done so, he haughtily retired 
through the opening of the wall, which instantly closed, and appeared as perfect 
as before. 

“ After what I have seen,” said the sultan to his grand vizier, “ it is in vain 
for me to think of remaining at ease. It is certain that these fish signify some- 
thing very extraordinary, which I wish to discover.” He sent for the fisherman, 
and when he arrived, he said to him, “The fish thou hast brought me have 
caused me great uneasiness ; where dost thou catch them ?” “I caught them, 
•sire,” answered he, “in a pond, which is situated in the midst of four small 
hills, beyond the mountain you may see from hence.” “Do you know that 
pond?” said the sultan to the vizier. “No, sire,” answered he; “I have 
never even heard it mentioned, though I have hunted in the vicinity of the 
mountain, and beyond *it, near sixty years.” The sultan asked the fisherman 
about what distance the pond was from the palace ; he replied that it was not 
more than three hours’ journey. With this assurance, as there was still time to 
arrive there before night, the sultan ordered his whole court to get ready, while 
the fisherman served as a guide. 

They all ascended the mountain, and in going down on the other side, they 
were much surprised by the appearance of a lajge plain, which no one had 
ever before remarked. ft They at length arrived at the pond, which they found 
situated Exactly amopg four hills, as the fisherman had reported. Its water 
was so transparent, that they remarked all the fish to be of the same colours as 
those the fisherman had brought to the palace. 

The sultan halted on the side of the pond ; and, after observing the fish with 
•signs of great admiration, he inquired of his emirs and all his courtiers if it 
•could be possible that they had never seen this pond, which was so dose to the 
•city. — They all said they had never h$ard it even mentioned. “ Since you all 
agree, then, ' said he, “ that you have never heard it spoken of, and since I am 
not less astonished than you are at this novelty, I am resolved not to return to 
;my palace till I have discovered for what reason this pond is now placed here, 
and why there are fish of only four colours in it.” After having thus spoken, 
he ordered them to encamp around it ; his own pavilion, and the tents of his 
immediate household, were pitched on the borders of the pond. 
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When the day closed, the sultan retired to his pavilion, and entered into a 
particular conversation with his vizier. “My mind,” said he, “is much 
disturbed ; this pond, suddenly placed here ; this black, who appeared to us in 
my cabinet ; these fish, too, whom we heard speak ; all this so much excites 
my curiosity that I cannot conquer my impatience to be satisfied. It is on this 
account that I am absolutely determined to execute the design I meditate. I 
shall go quite alone from my camp, and order you to keep my departure a 
profound secret. Remain in my pavilion, and when my emirs and courtiers 
present themselves at the entrance to-morrow morning, send them away, and 
say I have a slight indisposition, and wish to remain alone. You will also 
continue to do so every day till my return.” 

The grand vizier endeavoured, by many arguments, to persuade the sultan 
not to do as he intended. He represented the great danger to which he exposed 
himself, and the unnecessary trouble and difficulties he might thus encounter, 
and probably to no purpose. All his eloquence, however, was exhausted, to 
no effect ; the sultan did not alter his resolution, but prepared to set out. He 
put on a proper dress for walking, and armed himself with a sabre; and as 
soon as he found that everything in the camp was quiet, he departed, unac- 
companied by any one. 

He bent his course towards one of the small hills, which he ascended without 
much difficulty; and the descent on the other side was still easier. He then 
pursued his way over a plain, till the sun rose. He now perceived, in the 
distance before him, a large building, the sight of which filled him with joy, 
from the hopes of being able to gain some intelligence of what he wished to 
know. When he came near, he remarked that it was a magnificent palace, or 
rather a strong castle, built with polished black marble, and covered with 
fine steel, so bright that it was like a mirror. Delighted with having so soon j 
met with something at least worthy his curiosity, he stopped opposite the front, j 
and considered it with much attention ; he then advanced towards the folding- j 
doors, one of which was open. Though he might have gone in, he thought it 
better to knock. At first, he knocked gently, and waited some time : but, 
finding no one appear, he thought they might not have heard ; he therefore 
knocked a second time, much louder ; still no one cajne. He redoubled his 
efforts, but in vain. At this he was much astonished, as he could not imagine 
that a castle so well built as that was, could be deserted. — “If thefe be no | 
person there,” said the sultan to himself, “ I have nothing to fear ; and if there, i 
be any one, I have arms to defend myself with.” 

At last he entered, and when he was in the vestibule, he called out, “Is 
there no one here to receive a stranger, who is in want of refreshment on his 
journey?” He repeated rt two or three times, as loud as he could ; still there 
was no answer. This silence increased his astonishment. He passed on to a 
very spacious court, and looking on all sides, he could fiot discover a living 
creature. He then entered, and passed through some large halls, the carpets 
of which were of silk, the recesses and sofas entirely covered with the scurfs of 
Mecca, and the curtains before the doors of the richest manufactures of India, 
embroidered with gold and silver. He went on, and came t<3 a most wonderful 
saloon, in the midst of which there was a large reservoir, with a lion of massive 
gold at each corner. Streams of water* issued from the mouths of the four 
lions, and in falling, appeared to break in a thousand diamond'; and pearls, 
which formed a good addition to a fountain that sprung from the middle of 
the basin, and rose almost to the top of a dom£, beautifully painted in the 
arabesque style. 

The castle was surrounded on three sides by a garden, which was ejpbsUistel 
with all kinds of flowers, fountains, groves, and many other beaudes ; but what 
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rendered this spot still more enchanting was the multitude of birds, which filled 
the air with the sweetest notes. This was their constant habitation, because 
there were nets thrown entirely over the trees, which prevented their escape. 

The sultan continued walking a long time from one apartment to another, 
where everything was grand and magnificent. Being rather fatigued, he sat 
j down in an open cabinet, which looked into the garden. Here he meditated 
| upon all he had seen, or might yet see, and was reflecting on the different 
I objects, when suddenly a plaintive voice, accompanied by the most heart- 
I rending cries, struck his ear. He listened attentively, and distinctly heard 
these melancholy words: — “ O fortune, thou hast not suffered me long to 
enjoy my happy lot, but hast rendered me the most wretched of men ; cease, 
t I entreat thee, thus to persecute me, and, by a speedy death, put an end to 
my sufferings. Alas! is it possible 1 can still exist, after all the torments I 
have suffered ?” 

The sultan, much affected by these lamentable complaints, immediately got 
up, and went towards the spot whence they issued. He came to the' entrance 
of a large hall ; he drew the door-curtain aside, and saw a young man seated 
upon a sort of throne, raised a little from the ground. He appeared well 
made, and was very richly dressed, but deep sorrow was impressed on his 
countenance. The sultan approached, and saluted him. The youth returned 
the compliment by bending his head very low, but did not rise. “Iam sure, 
sir,” said he to the sultan, “I ought to get up to receive you, and show you 
all possible respect, but a most powerful reason prevents me; you will not 
therefore, 1 trust, take it ill.” “I feel myself highly honoured, sir,” replied 
the sultan, “ by the good opinion you express of me. Whatever may be your 
motive for not rising, I willingly receive your apologies. Attracted by your 
complaints, and impelled by your sufferings, I come to offer you my assistance. 
I trust I shall be permitted to afford some consolation to you in your misfor- 
tunes, and I will use all my endeavours to do so. I flatter myself you will not 
object to relate the history of your sorrows to me. But, in the first place, I 
beg of you to inform me what that pond which is near this castle means, where 
there are fish of four different colours ; how, also, this castle came here, and 
you thus in it and alone ! ” 

Instead of answering these questions, the young man began to weep most 
bitterly. . “ How inconstant is fortune !” he cried ; “she delights in crushing 
those whom she has elevated. Who can say they have ever enjoyed from her 
a life of calm and pure happiness?” 

The sultan, touched with compassion at his situation, requested him again 
to rdate the cause of such sorrow. “Alas, my lord !” answered the youth, 
“can I be otherwise than afflicted, or can these eyes ever cease from shedding 
tears?” At these words, he lifted up his robe, and the sultan perceived he 
was a nfhn only to lys* waist, and that from thence to his feet he was changed 
into black marble. 

You may easily imagine that the sultan was much surprised when he saw the 
deplorable state of the young man. “ What you show me,” said he to him, 
44 nils me with horror, but at the same time excites my curiosity. I am impa- 
tient to learn your history, which must, no doubt, be very singular ; and I am 
persuaded that the pond and the fish t have some connexion with it I entreat 
you, therefore, to relate it ; and you may find consolation by doing so, for the 
unhappy often experience some relief in communicating their sorrows.” “I 
will not refuse you this satisfaction,” replied the young man, “ although I 
cannot impart it without renewing the roost poignant gnef ; but I must fore- 
warn you to prepare your ears and your mind, nay,* even your eyes, for what 
surpasses all conception.” 
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THE HISTORY OF THE YOUNG KING OF THE 
BLACK ISLES. 

I must first inform you (continued he), that my father, who was called 
.Mahmoud, was the king of this state. It is the kingdom of the Black Isles, 
which takes its name from four small neighbouring mountains, that were 
formerly islands ; and the capital where my father resided was situated on the 
spot which is now occupied by that pond. Y ou will know how these changes 
took place as I proceed with my history. 

The king, my father, died at the age of seventy years. I had no sooner 
taken his place than I married, and the person whom I chose to partake of 
the royal dignities with me was my cousin. I had every reason to be satisfied 
with the proofs of affection I had received from her, and, on my part, I 
returned them with equal tenderness. Our happy union continued for five 
years, when I began to perceive that the queen, my cousin, no longer loved me. 

One day after dinner, when she was gone to bathe, I felt myself inclined to 
sleep, and threw myself on a sofa ; two of her women, who happened to be in 
the room, seated themselves, one at my head and the other at my feet, to fan 
me, as well for the purpose of refreshing me, as to keep off the flies, which 
might have disturbed my slumbers. They then, supposing me asleep, began 
to talk softly, but I had only closed my qyes, and so overheard their whole 
conversation. 

“ Is it not a pity,” said one of them to the other, “ that the queen does not 
love our king, who is such an amiable prince?” “ Surely it is,” replied the 
other; “and I cannot conceive why she goes out every night and leaves him ; 
does he not perceive it?” “How should he perceive it?” resumed the fust; 
“she mixes in his drink, every night, the juice of a certain herb, which makes 
him sleep all night so profoundly, that she has time to go wherever she likes ; 
and when at break of day she returns to him, she awakes him by passing 
a particular scent under his nose.” 

You may judge, my lord, of the surprise which this discourse occasioned, 
as well as the sentiments with which it inspired me : nevertheless I had suffi- 
cient command over myself to suppress my emotion^ ; I pretended to awake 
without having heard the conversation. 

The queen returned from the bath ; we supped together, and before we went 
to bed she presented me with a cup of water, which it was usual for me to 
take ; but instead of drinking it, I approached a window that was open, and 
threw it out without her perceiving me. I then returned the cup into her own 
hands, that she might suppose I had drank the contents. We soon retired to 
rest, and shortly after, supposing that I was asleep, although I was not, she 
got up with so little precaution, that she said aloud, ** Sleep, and mayst thou 
never wake more. ” She dressed herself quickly, and l£ft the chamber. 

The queen had no sooner quitted me than I got up, and dressed myself as 
quickly as possible, and taking my scimitar, I followed her so closely, that I 
heard her footsteps just before me, when regulating my steps by hers, I walked 
softly for fear of beitg heard. She passed through several Boors, which opened 
by virtue of some magic words she pronounced ; the last she opened was that 
of the garden, which she entered. I topped at this door, that she might not 
see me, while she crossed a parterre ; and following her with my eyes, as well 
as the obscurity of the night would permit, I .remarked that she went into a 
little wood, the walks of which were enclosed by a thick hedge. I repaired 
thither by another way, and hiding myself behind the hedge of one of the paths, 
I perceived that she was walking with a man. 
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I did# not fail to listen attentively to their discourse, when I heard what 
follows : “I do not deserve/’ said the queen to her lover, “your reproaches 
f6r my want of diligence ; you well know the reason of it : but if all the marks 
of love which 1 have hitherto given you are not sufficient to persuade you of 
my sincerity, 1 am ready to give you still more convincing proofs of it ; you 
have only to command : you know my power. I will, if you wish it, before 
the sun rises, change this great city and* this beautiful palace into frightful ruins, 
which shall be inhabited only by wolves, and owls, and ravens. Shall I trans- 
port all the stones with which these walls are so strongly built, beyond Mount 
Caucasus, and farther than the boundaries of the habitable World ? You have 
only to speak, and all this place shall be transformed. ” 

As the queen finished this speech, she and her lover, having reached the end 
of the walk, turned to enter another, and passed before me : I had already 
drawn my scimitar, and as the lover was next me, I struck him on the neck, 
and he fell. I believed I had killed him, and with this persuasion, I retired 
precipitately, without discovering myself to the queen, whom I wished to spare, 
as she was my cousin. 

Although her lover’s wound was mortal, she yet contrived by her enchant- 
ments to preserve in him that kind of existence which can be called- neither 
dead nor alive. As I traversed the garden to return to the palace, 1 heard the 
queen weeping bitterly, and judging of her grief by her cries, I was not sorry 
to have left him alive. When I reached my chamber, I went again to bed, 
and feeling satisfied with the punishment I had inflicted on the wretch who had 
offended me, I fell asleep. On waking the next morning, I found the queen 
by my side ; I cannot say whether she was asleep or feigned it, but I got up 
without disturbing her, and retired to my closet, where I finished dressing : I 
afterwards attended the council ; and on my return, the queen, dressed in 
mourning, her hair dishevelled and torn, presented herself before me. “ Sire,” 
said she, “ 1 come to entreat your majesty not to be displeased at the state in 
which you now see me. I have just received intelligence of three events, which 
occasion the grief I so strongly feel, but can ill express.” “What are these 
events, madam ?” I inquired. “The death of the queen, my beloved mother,” 
replied she ; “that of the king, my father, who was killed in battle ; and also 
of my brother, who fell down a precipice.” 

1 was not sorry that she had invented this pretext to conceal the true cause of 
her affliction, and I imagined that she did not suspect me of having been the 
murderer of her lover. “Madam,” said I, “I do not blame your sorrow; 
on the contrary, I assure you that I am not insensible to the cause. I should be 
much surprised if you were not affected by such a loss ; weep, for your tears 
are an undoubted proof of your good heart ; I hope, nevertheless, that time 
and reason will restore to you your wonted cheerfulness.” 

She retired to her apartment, where, abandoning herself to her grief, she 
passed a whole year ill weeping and bewailing the fate of her lover. At the 
expiration of that time, she requested my permission to build a mausoleum for 
herself in the centre of the palace, where she said she wished to pass the re- 
mainder of her days. I did not refuse her, and she erected a magnificent 
palace with a domfi, which may be seen from hence, and she called it the 
Palace of Team. „ . ’ 

When it was finished, she had her loVer removed from the place whither she 
had transported him on the night I wounded him, and brought to this mau- 
soleum. She had till that period preserved his life by giving him certain 
Bpfe ffllb which she administered herself, and continued to give him daily after 
& removal to the Palace of Tears. 

AH her enchantments, however, did not avail, for he was not only unable to 
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walk or stand* but had also lost the use of his speech, and gave no signs of life 
but by looks. Although the queen had only the consolation of .seeing him and 
saying to him all the tender things that her love inspired, yet she constantly 
paid him two long visits every day. * I was well acquainted with this circum- 
- stance, but I pretended to be ignorant of it. 

Excited by my curiosity, I went one day to the Palace of 'Pears to know j 
what was the occupation of the princess* and concealing myself in a part where [ 
I could see and hear what passed, I heard her speak in this manner to her < 
lover : 4 ‘ How bitter the affliction to me to see thee in this state ! 1 feel as 1 

much as thyself the agonies thou endures t, but, dearest life,. I am ever speaking 
to thee, % and yet thou returnest no answer; how long will this distressing silence 
continue ? Speak but once and I will be satisfied. Alas ! these moments that 
I pass with thee, endeavouring to mitigate thy sufferings, are the happiest of 
my life. T cannot exist away from thee, and I should willingly prefer the 
pleasure of seeing thee continually to the empire of the whole universe, ” 

This discourse, which was frequently interrupted by tears and sobs, at length 
exhausted my patience. I could no longer remain in concealment, and aproach- 
ing her, “ Madam," said I, “you have wept enough ; it is now time to have 
done with a grief which dishonours us both ; you forger what you owe. to me* 
as well as what you owe to yourself.” * 1 Sire,” replied she, “if you still 
retain any regard for me, 1 entreat you to leave me to my sorrows, which time 
can neither diminish nor relieve.” 

I endeavoured, but in vain, to bring her to a sense of her duty ; and finding 
that all my arguments only increased her obstinacy, I at last desisted and kit 
her. She continued to visit her iover every day ; and for two years she was 
inconsolable. 

I went a second time to the Palace of 'Pears, while she was there, t hicl 
myself as before, and heard her say, “It is now three years that thou hast not i 
spoken to me ; nor dost thou return the proofs of affection and fondness which l 
my complaints and sighs must convince thee I feel : is it from insensibility or [ 
disdain ? Hast thou, O tomb, destroyed that excess of tenderness which he 1 
bore me ? Hast thou closed for ever those dear eyes, which beamed with i 
love, and formed all my pleasure ? Ah no, I cannot think it ; rather let j 
me say, thou art become the deposit of the rarest treasure the world ever 
saw.” * i 

I avow to you, my lord, that I was enraged at these words ; for in truth this | 
cherished lover, this adored mortal, was not at all what you would imagine, f 
He was a black Indian, one of the original inhabitants of this country. I was* 
as I have said, so enraged at this speech, that I suddenly showed myself, and 
addressing myself in a similar manner to the tomb, ksaid, “Why dost thou 
not, () tomb, swallow up this monster, who is even disgusting to human 
nature? or rather, why dost thou not consume both m the lover and the mis- 
tress ? i * 

I had hardly finished these woids, when the queen, who was seated near the 
black, started up like a fury. 41 Ah, wretch ! ” said she to me, “ it is thou who 
hast been the cause of my grief ; think not that I am ignorant of it. I have j 
already d jg^yp bkd too long. It was thy barbarous hand which reduced the , 
object of my affection to the miserable state he noW is in. And hast thou the 
cruelty to come and insult my despaur ? ” * “Yes,” cried I, interrupting her, 
and transported with anger, “ I have chastised the monster as he deserved, and 
I ought to treat thee in the same manner. I repent not having already done 
it, for thou hast too long abused my goodness/’ In saying this, I drew my 
scimitar, and raised my arm to punish her. “ Moderate thy rage,” said she to 
me, with a disdainful smile, and regarding my motions with a tranquil air,. 
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and at the same instant she pronounced some words which I did not under- 
stand, and added, “ By Virtue of my enchantments, 1 command thee from this 
moment to become half marble, and half man.” Immediately, my lord, I was 
changed to what you see me ; already dead ’among the living, and living among 
the dead. 

As soon as this cruel enchantress^ for she is unworthy of bearing the title of 
queen, had thus transformed me, and by means of her magic had conveyed me 
to this apartment, she destroyed my capital, which was both flourishing and 
well inhabited; she annihilated the palaces, public places, and markets; 
turned the whole place into a lake, or pond, and ‘rendered the country, as you 
may perceive, quite a desert. The four sorts of fish Which are in the pond are 
four different classes of inhabitants who professed different religions, and 
inhabited the capital. The white were Mussulmen ; the red, Persians, who 
worship fire ; the blue, Christians ; and the yellow, Jews; the four little hills 
were four islands, whence the name of the kingdom originated. I was informed 
of all this by the enchantress, who herself related the effects of he? rage. Nor 
was even this all; she did not confine her fury to the destruction of my empire, 
and to my enchantment, for she comes every day and gives me a hundred blows 
with a thong, made of a bull’s hide, upon my shoulders, from whence she 
draws blood at every stroke. As soon as she has finished this punishment, she 
covers me with a thick stuff made of goat’s hair, and puts a robe of rich brocade 
over it, not for the sake of honouring, but of mocking me.— In saying this, the 
young king of the Black Isles could not refrain from tears ; and the sultan’s 
heart was so oppressed, he could not offer him any consolation. The young 
king then, lifting up his eyes towards heaven, exclaimed, “ I submit, O poweiful 
Creator of all things, to thy judgments, and to the decrees of thy providence. 
Since it is thy pleasure, I patiently endure every evil ; yet I trust thy infinite 
goodness will one day recompense me.” 

‘ 1 Inform me, ” cried the sultan, affected by the recital of so strange a story, 
and eager to avenge such injuries, “inform me where this perfidious enchantress 
resides, and where also is this infamous paramour, whom she has entombed 
before his death.” “ My lord,” answered the piWe, “he, as I have before 
mentioned, is at the Palace of Tears, in a tomb formed like a dome ; and this 
palace has a communication with the castle on the side towards the entrance. 

| I cannot exactly tell yoti to what spot the enchantress has retired, but she 
visits her lover every day at sunrise, after having inflicted on me the sanguinary 
punishment I related ; and you may easily judge that I cannot defend myself 
from such great cruelty. She always brings with her a sort of liquor, which 
is the only thing that is able to keep him alive ; and she never ceases to 
complain of the silencewhich he has invariably kept since he was wounded.” 

“No one, prince,” replied the sultan, “deserves greater commiseration than 
yourself ; nor can anv one be more sensible of your misfo-tune than I am. A 
more extrdbrdinary fate can never have happened to any ; and they who may 
hereafter compose your history, will be able to relate an event the most sur- 
prising of any hitherto recorded. One thing only is wanting to complete it, 
and that is for you to be revenged ; nor will I leave any thing untried to 
accomplish it. ” The sultan having first informed the prince who ne was, and 
die reason of his entering the castle, consulted with him on the best means of 
affording him a just revenge ; and a pjan occurred to the sultan, which he 
directly communicated. They then agreed upon the steps it was necessary to 
take m order to insure success ; and they deferred the execution <Jf the plan till 
the following day. In the meS.fi time, as the night was far advanced, the 
sultan took some repose. The young prince, as usual, passed his time in con- 
tinual watchfulness, for he was unable to sleep since his enchantment : the j 
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hopes, however slight, which he cherished of being soon relieved from his 
sufferings, constantly occupied his thoughts. 

The sultan rose as soon as it was day ; and having concealed his robe and 
external dress, which might encumber him, he went to the Palace of Tears. 
He found it illuminated by a multitude of torches of white wax ; and a delicious 
perfume issuing from various beautiful golden vases, regularly arranged, struck 
his senses. As soon as he perceived the bed on which the black was laid, he 
drew his sabre, and destroyed, without resistance, the little remains of life in 
this wretch. He then dragged the body into the court of the castle, and threw 
it into a well. Having done this, he returned, and lay down in the black’s 
place, hiding his sabre under the covering, and remained there in order to 
complete wnat he projected. The enchantress arrived soon after: her first 
business was to go into the apartment where the king of the Black Isles, her 
husband, was. She directly stripped him, and, with unexampled barbarity, 
began to inflict upon his shoulders the accustomed number of blows. The 
poor prince filled the whole building with his cries, and conjured her in the 
most pathetic manner to have pity on him : the wretch, however, ceased not to 
beat him till she had completed the hundred. ‘ ‘ Thou hadst no compassion on 
my lover,” said she, “expect therefore none from me.” As soon as she had 
finished, she threw the coarse garment made of goat-skin over him, and then 
the robe of brocade. She next went to the Palace of Tears ; and, on entering, 
began to renew her lamentations. When she approached the couch, where she 
thought her lover always remained, she exclaimed, “What cruelty to have thus 
destroyed the tranquil joy of so lender and fond a mistress as I am ! Cruel 
prince, thou reproachest me with being inhuman when I make thee feel the 
effects of my resentment, and has not ihy barbarity far exceeded my revenge? 
Hast thou not, traitor, in destroying almost the existence of so adorable an 
object, equally destroyed mine ? Alas ! ” added she, addressing herself to the 
sultan, whom she took for the black, “wilt thou always, light of my life, 
preserve this silence ? Art thou resolved to let me die without the consolation 
of hearing thee again declare that thou lovest me. U tter at least one word, I 
conjure thee.” 

The sultan then, pretending to awake from a profound sleep, and imitating 
the language of the blacks, answered the queen in a solemn tone. * * There is 
no might, or power, but in God alone, who is all pbwerful.” At these words 
the enchantress, to whom they were unexpected, gave a violent scream through 
excess of joy. “ My dear lord,” she exclaimed, “ do you deceive me ? is what 
I hear true ? Is it really you who speak ? ” “ Wretched woman,” replied the 

sultan, “art thou worthy of an answer ?” “ What l ” cried the queen, “ dost 

thou reproach me?” “The cries, the tears, the groans of thy husband,” 
answered the supposed black, “ whom you every day beat with so much 
indignity and barbarity, continually prevent my rest j I should have been cured 
long since, and recovered the use of my tongue, if yqp had disenchanted him. 
This, and this only, is the cause of my silence, and of which you so continually 
complain.” “Well, then,” said the enchantress, “ to satisfy you, I am ready 
to do what you command : do you wish him 10 re -assume his first form ? ” 
“ Yes,” replied the sultan ; “ana hasten to set him free, that I may no longer 
be disturbed by his cries.” 

The queen immediately went out from the Palace of Tears ; and taking 
a' vessel of water, she pronounced over it some words, which caused' it instantly 
to boil, as if it had been placed on a fire. She proceeded to the apartment 
where the young king, her husband, was.** 5 ‘ If the Creator of all things,” 
said she, throwing the water over him, “hath formed thee as thou now art, or 
if he is angry with thee, do not change ; but if thou art in that state by virtue 
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of my enchantment, re-assume thy natural form, and become the same as 
before.*’ She had hardly concluded, when the prince, recovering his hint 
shape, rose up, with all possible joy, and returned thanks to God. “Go, ” 
said the enchantress, addressing him, “hasten from this castle,, and never 
return, lest it should cost thee thy life.*’ The young king yielded to necessity, 
and left the qneen without replying^, word. He concealed himself in some 
secure spot, where he impatiently awaited the completion of the sultan’s 
design, the commencement of which had been so successful 

The enchantress then returned to the Palace of Team ; and on entering, said 
to him, whom she supposed to be the blade, “ I have done, my love, what you 
ordered me : nothing, therefore, now prevents your getting up, and affording 
me the satisfaction I have so long been deprived of.” The sultan, still imitating 
the language of the blacks, answered in rather a sharp tone, “ What you have 
yet done is not sufficient for 'my cure. You have destroyed only a part of the 
evil, but you must strike. at the root.” “ What do you mean by the root, my 
amiable black?” answered she. “ What can 1 mean,” he cried, “but the city 
and its inhabitants, and the four isles, which you have d^troyed by your magic? 
Every day towards midnight the fish constantly raise their heads out of the 
pond, and call for vengeance against us both. This is the real cause of the 
delay of my recovery. Go quickly and re-establish everything in its former 
state ; and on thy return I will give you my hand, and you shall assist me m 
rising.” 

The queen, exulting in the expectations these words produced, joyfully 
exclaimed, “ You shall soon then, my life, recover your health, for I will 
instantly go and do what you have commanded. Sne went the very next 
moment, and when she arrived on the border of the pond, she took a little 
water in her hand, and scattered it about. She had no sooner done so, and 
pronounced certain words over the fish and the pond, than the city instantly 
appeared. The fish became men, women, and children ; Mahometans, Christians, 
Persians, and Jews ; freemen or slaves ; in short, each took his natural form. 
The houses and shops became filled with inhabitants, who found everything in 
the same situation and order in which they were previous to the change. The 
officers and attendants of the sultan, who were very numerous, and who were 
encamped directly where the great place or square happened to be, were asto- 
nished at finding themselveS on a sudden in the midst of a large, well-built, and 
inhabited city. 

But to return to the enchantress : as soon as she had completed this change 
she hastened back to the Palace of Tears, to enjoy the reward of her labours. 
“My dear lord,” she cried on entering, “I am returned to participate in the 
pleasure of your renewed health, for I have done all you have required of me ; 
arise, and give me your hand.” “ Come near, then,” said the sultan, still 
imitating the manner of the blacks. She did so. “Nearer still,” he cried. 
She obeyed. * Then raising himself up, he seized her so suddenly by the arms, 
that she had no opportunity of recognising who it was ; and with one stroke of 
his sabre, he smote her in twain, the pieces falling on each side of him. 
Having done this, he left the carcase in the same place, and went to seek for 
the prince of the Black Isles, who waited with the greatest impatience for him. 
“ Rejoice, prince,” said he, embracing him, “you nave nothing more to fear, 
for your cruel enemy no longer exists.” « 

The young prince thanked Jthe sultan in a way which proved that his heaut 
was truly penetrated with gratitude ^ and as a reward for me important service 
he had rendered him, he wished him a long life, and the greatest prosperity. 
“May you too live happily and at peacerin your capital,” replied the sultan to 
him ; “ and should you hereafter have a wish to visit mine, which is so near, I 
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*hall receive you with the truest pleasure, and you shall be as highly honoured t 
and respected as in your own.” “Powerful monarch,” answered the prince, 

“ to whom I am so much indebted, do you think you are very near your 
capital t” “Certainly,” replied the sultan, “ I think so, at least that I am not 
more than four or five hours* journey.” “ It is a whole year s journey,” added j 
the prince, “ although I believe you might come here in the time you mention, (’ 
because mine was enchanted ; but since it is no longer so, things are changed. ' 
This, however, shall not prevent ray following you, were it necessary to go to 
the very extremity of the earth. You are my liberator ; and to show you avery 
mark of my gratitude as long as I live, I shall freely accompany you, and resign 
my kingdom without regret.” ■ 

The sultan was extremely surprised to find that he was so distant from his 
dominions, and could not comprehend how it happened ; but the young king of ■ 
the Black Isles convinced him so fully of the possibility, that he no longer 
doubted it “It matters not, then,” resumed the sultan; “the trouble" of 
returning to my dominions will be sufficiently recompensed by the satisfaction 
arising from having assisted you, and from having acquired a son in you ; for, 
as you will do me the honour to accompany me, 1 shall look upon you as such ; 
and having no children of my own, I from this moment make you my heir and 
successor. This interview between the sultan and the king of the Black Isles 
was terminated by the most affectiQnatc embraces, after which the young prince 
prepared for his journey . In three weeks he was ready to depart, greatly 
regretted by his court'. .nd subjects, who received from his hands a near relation 
of his as their king. 

At length the snltan and the prince set out with a hundred camels laden with 
inestimable riches, which had been selected from the treasury of the young 
king, who was accompanied by fifty handsome nobles, well mounted and 
equipped. Their journey was a pleasant one ; and when the sultan, who had 
despatched couriers to give notice of his arrival, and relate the reason of his, A 
delay, drew near to his capital, the principal* officers, whom he had left there, ' 
came to receive him, and to assure him that his long absence had not occasioned 
any change in his empire. The inhabitants, also, crowded to meet hirn, and 
welcome him with acclamations and svery demonstration of joy, which lasted 
for several days. 

The day after his arrival, the sultan assembled his courtiers, and gave them 
an ample detail of the occurrences which, contrary to his wishes, 'had delayed 
his return : he then declared to them his intention of adopting the king of the 
four Black Isles, who had left a large kingdom to accompany and live with him ; 
and at last, to reward the fidelity with which they served him, he bestowed 
presents on all, according to their rank and station. 

With regard to the fisherman, as he had been the first cause of the deliverance 
of the young prince, the sultan overwhelmed him with rewards, a$d made him 
and his family happy and comfortable for the rest of their days. 


THE HISTORY OF THE THREE CALENDERS* SONS OF KINGS, 

and of five indies of bagdad. 

During the reign of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid there lived at Bagdad a 
porter, who, notwithstanding his low and laborious profession, was nevertheless 
a man of wit and humour. One morning, when he was standing with a large 
basket before him, in a place where he usually waited for employment, a young 
lady of a fine figure, covered with a large muslin veil, came up to him, and said 
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ntfith a pleasing air, “ Porter, take up your basket and follow me.” The porter* 
delighted with these few words* pronounced in so agreeable a manner, put it 
on hishead, and went after the lady, saying, "Oh, happy day! Oh, nappy 
meeting ! n 

The lady stopped at a dosed door, and knocked. A venerable Christian 
with a long white beard opened it, and she put some money into his hands 
Without saying a single word ; but the Christian, who knew what she wanted, 
went in, and shortly after brought out a large jar of excellent wine. " Take 
this jar,” said the lady to the porter, “ and put it in the basket.” This being 
done, she desired him to follow her, and walked on; thtf porter still exclaiming, 

“ Oh, day of happiness ! Oh, day of agreeable surprise and joy ! ” 

The lady stopped at the shop of a seller of fruits and flowers, where she chose 
various sorts ol apples, apricots,, peaches, lemons, citrons, oranges, myrtles, 
sweet basil, lilies, jessamine, and some other sweet-scented flowers and plants. 
She told the porter to put all those things in his basket and follow her Passing 
by a butcher’s shop, she ordered five and twenty pounds of his finest meat to be 
weighed, which was also put into the porter’s basket 

' At another shop she bought some capers, tarragon, small cucumbers, parsley, 
and other herbs, pickled in vinegar; at another, some pistachios, walnuts, 1 
hazelnuts, almonds, kernels of the pine, and other similar fruits : at a third she 
purchased all sorts of almond patties. The porter, in putting all these things 
into his basket, which began to fill it, said, “ My good lady, you should have 
told me that you intended buying so many things, and I would have provided 
a horse, or rather a camel, to carry them. I shall have more than I can lift if 
you add much to what is already here. ” The lady laughed at this speech, and 
again desired him to follow her. 

She then went into a druggist’s, where she furnished herself with all sorts of 
sweet-scented waters, with cloves, nutmeg, pepper, ginger, a large piece of 
fpmbergris and several other Indian spices, which completely filled the porter’s j 
basket, whom she still ordered to follow her. He did so till they arrived at a ! 
magnificent house, the front of which was ornamented with handsome columns, I 
and at the entrance was a door of ivory. Here they stopped, and the lady gave i 
a gentle knock at the door. While they waited for it to be opened, the porter’s 
mind was filled with a thousand different thoughts. He was surprised* that a 
lady, dressed as this was, should perform the office of the housekeeper, for he 
conceived it- impossible for her to be a slave. Her air was so noble that he 
supposed her free, if not a person of distinction. He was wishing to ask her ! 
some questions concerning her quality and situation, but just as he was preparing ! 
to- speak, another female, who opened the door, appeared to him so beautiful, I 
that he was Silent through astonishment, or rather he was so struck with the 
brilliancy of her charms, that he was very near letting his basket and all that ! 
was in it fall, so much did ^his object make him forget himself. He thought ! 
he had never seen any beauty in his whole life that equalled her who was before 
him. The lady who had brought the porter observed the disturbed state of his 1 
mind, and well knew the cause of it. This discovery diverted her; and she j 
took so much pleasure in examining the countenance of the porter, that she 1 
forgot the door was open. ‘ ‘ Come in, sister,” said the beautiful portress. 

“ What do you wait for? Don’t you see that this poor man is so heavily laden 
lie can hardly bear it ? ” « 

, As soon as she and the porter were come in, the lady who opened the door 
shut it; and all three, after passing through a handsome vestibule, crossed a j 
very spacious court, surrounded* iy an open galleiy, or corridor, which com- j 
mmaicated with many magnificent apartments, all on the same floor. At the 
bottom of th^s court there was a sort of cabinet richly furnished, with a throne I 
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Camber in the middle, supported by four ebo ny pillars, enriched with diamonds ; 
and pearls of an extraordinary size, and covered with red satin, relieved by a 
bordering of Indian gold of admirable workmanship. In the middle of the j 
court there was a large basin lined with white marble, and full of the finest 
transparent water, which rushed from the mouth of a lion of gilt bronze. 

Although the porter was so laden, it did not prevent him from admiring the 
magnificence of this house, and the •neatness and regularity with which every- 
thing was arranged; but what principally attracted his attention was a third 
lady, who appeared still more beautiful than the second, and who was seated 
on the throne before mentioned. As soon as she perceived the other two 
females, she came down from, the throne, and advanced towards them. The 
porter conjectured from the looks and behaviour of the two first ladies that this 
was the principal personage ; and he was not mistaken. This lady was called , 
Zobeid&, she who opened the door was called Safi&, and the name of the one 
who had been for the provisions was Amine. 

“You do not, my dear sisters,” said Zobeide, accosting the other two, 

“ perceive that this man is almost fainting under his load? Why do you not 
discharge him ?” Amint and Safie then took the basket, one before and the 
other behind ; Zobeide also assisted, anti all three put it on the ground. They 
then began to empty it, and when they had done, the agreeable Aminfe took 
out her purse and rewarded the portei very liberally. He was well satisfied 
with what he received, and was taking up his basket to go, but could not 
muster sufficient resolution, so much was he delighted by the sight of three ; 
sucli rare beauties, who now appealed to him equally charming; for Amine 
had also taken off her veil, and he found her quite as handsome as the others* 
The thing that puzzled him most was not seeing any man in the house; and 
yet a great part of the provisions he brought, such as dried fruits, cakes, and 
sweetmeats, were most adapted to those who wish to drink much and feast 

Zobeide at first thought the porter was waiting to get breath, but observing 
him remain a long time, she asked him what ne waited for, and whether he 
was sufficiently paid. “Give him something more,” added she, speaking to 
Amine, “and let him be satisfied.” “ Madam,” answered the porter, “it is 
not that which detains me ; I am already almost too well paid for my trouble. 

I know very well that I am guilty of an incivility in staying where I ought not ; 
but I hope you will have the goodness to pardon it, from the astonishment I 
experience in observing no man among three ladies of such uncommon beauty. 
A party of ladies without men ia as melancholy and stupid as a party of men 
without ladies.” To this he added some pleasantries in proof of what he 
advanced. He did not forget to repeat what they say at Bagdad, that there 
was no comfort at table unless there were four ; aim he concluded by saying, 
that as there were three they had the greatest want of a fourth. 

The ladies laughed heartily at the reasoning of* the porter. Zobeidfe, how- 
j ever, then addressed him in a serious manner. “ You carry your fooleries, my 
friend, a little too far; but though you do not deserve that I should enter into 
any explanation with you, I will at once inform you that we are three sisters, 
who arrange all our affairs so secretly that no one knows anything of them. 
We have too great reason to fear a discovery to permit us to impart our 
arrangements ; and an established author, whom we have read, says : 4 Keep 
thy own secret and tell it to no one; for he who reveals a secret is no longer 
master of it. If thy own breast cannot contain thy secret, how can the breast 
of him to whom you intrust it ? ” 

“ Ladies,” replied tlieporter, ** from your appearance alone; I thought you 
possessed a singular degree of merit ; and I perceive that I am not mistaken. 
Although fortune has not been so propitious to me. as to bring me up to any 
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profession superior to the one I follow, yet I have cultivated my mind as much 
am I was able, by reading books of science and history; and permit me, I 
entreat, to say, that I also have read in another a maxim, which I have always 
happily practised: ‘Conceal thy secret,’ he says, ‘only fpom such as are 
! known to be indiscreet, and who will abuse thy confidence; but make no 
I difficulty in discovering it to prudent men, because they know how to keep if** 
The secret, then, with me, is as safe as locked up in a cabinet, the key of which 
j is lost, and the door sealed.” 

Zobeide saw that the porter was not deficient in cleverness; but thinking that 
he was desirous of being at the entertainment they were going to have, she 
' good-humouredly replied, “You know that we are preparing to regale ourselves, 
and you must also know we cannot do this but at a considerable expense ; and 
it would not be just that you should partake of the feast without bearing part 
of the cost.” 1 he beautiful Safie was of the same opinion as her sister. “ My 
friend,” she said to the porter,. “have you never heard the common saying — ‘If 
you bring something, you shall return with something; if you bring nothing, 
you shall carry nothing back V ” 

The, porter would have been obliged .to retire in confusion, in spite of his 
rhetoric, had it not been for Amine, who took his part very strongly. “My 
dear sisters,” she said to Zobeide and Safie, “I entreat you to pennit him to 
remain with us. It is unnecessary to tell you he will divert us, for you must 
see he is capable of it. I assure you, that had it not been for his readiness, 
quickness, and courage to follow me, I should not have executed so many 
commissions in so short a time. Besides, if I were to repeat to you all the 
amusing things he said to me on the way, you would not be much surprised 
that I am become his advocate.” 

At this speech of Amiife’s, the porter, in a transport of joy, fell on his knees, 
and kissed the ground at the feet of this charming female. “My dear lady,” 
•aid he, raising himself, “ you have from this moment begun my happiness, and 
placed it almost at its summit, by so generous an act, for which I can never 
sufficiently express my gratitude. In short, ladies,” added he, addressing the 
three sisters at once, “ do not suppose, because you have done me so great an 
honour that I will abuse it, and that I shall consider myself as a man who is 
worthy of it; cm the contrary, I shall ever regard myself as the humblest of 
your slaves.” In saying this, he wished to return the money he had received; 
but the grave ‘Zobeufe ordered him to keep it. “What we have once given,” 
•he said, “as a recompense to those who have rendered us any service, never 
returns. But, in agreeing that you should remain with us, it is not only on 
condition that you keep the secret we are going to intrust you with, but we also 
require that you shall strictly observe the rules of propriety and decorum.” 
While -she was speaking, the beautiful Amin& took off her walking dress, and 
fastening her jpbe to her girdle, in order to be more at liberty to prepare the 
j table, the placed on it various kinds of meat, and put some bottles of wine and 
•evened golden cups upon a sideboard. This done, the ladies seated themselves 
i round the table, and made the porter piace himself by their side, who was 
delighted beyond measure at finding himself at table with three persons of such 
extraordinary beauty. 

They had scarcely begun to eat, when Amine, who had placed herself near 
the buffet, or sideboard, took a bottle and goblet, and poured some for herself. 
Having drank the first glass, according to tne Arabian custom, she then poured 
out one for each of her sisters, who .drank it, one after the other. Then, filling 
the same goblet for the fourth time, she presented it to the porter, who, in ■ 
taking it, kWd her hand, and before he drank it,, he sung a song, the meaning 
of which WW* that as the wind carried with it the odour of any perfumed spot 
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over which it pasted, so the wine which he was* about to drink, coming from 
her hand, acquired a more exquisite flavour than it naturally possessed. This 
song pleasdd them very much, and they each sung in their turn. In short, 
the whole company were in most excellent spirits during the repast, which 
lasted a long time, and was accompanied with everything that could render it 
agreeable. 

The day began to dose, when Suite, in the name of her sisters, said to the 
porter, “Arise, and go; it is time to retire.” To this the porter, not having 
resolution to q uit them, answered, “Ah, ladies! where would you command 
me to go, in the state I am in ? I am almost beside myself, from gazing on 
you, and the good cheer you have given me ; and I shall never find the way 
to my own house. Allow me the night to recover myself in; I will pass 
it wherever you please ; but less time will not restore me to the state I was in 
when I came here, and even then I doubt I shall leave the better part of myself 
behind.” 

Amine again took the part of the porter. “ He is right, my sister,” she 
exclaimed; “I am convinced of the propriety of his demand. He has 
ciently diverted us ; and if you wish to believe me, or rather, if you love me, 
I am sure you will suffer him to pass the evening with us.” “ We cannot 
refuse any request of yours, my sister,” replied Zobeid&. “ Porter,” she added, 
addressing herself to him, “ we wish to grant you even this favour, but' we 
must premise a fresh condition : whatever we may do in your presence, with 
respect to yourself or anything else, take great care that you do not ask the 
reason ; for in questioning us about things that do not at all concern you, you 
may hear what will not please you. Take care, therefore, and be not tbo 
curious in attempting to discover the motives of our actions. 

“ Madam,” replied the porter, “ 1 promise to observe the conditions with so 
much exactitude that you shall have no reason to rtproach me with having 
i nfring ed them, and even still less to punish my My tongue shall 

be motionless, and my eyes shall be like a mirror, that preserves no part of the 
objects it receives.” “To let you see,” said Zobeide, with a serious air, “that 
what we require of you is not newly established among us, observe what is 
written over the door, on the inside.” The porter went and read these words, 
which were written in large letters of gold : — whoever talks about WHAT 
DOES NOT CONCERN HTM, OFTEN HEARS WHAT DOES NOT PLEASE HIM! He 
came back directly, and said to the three sisters, “ I swear to you, ladies, that 
you shall not hear me speak a word concerning anything which does not regard 
me, and in which you lave any interest.” 

This being settled, Amine brought supper ; and # when she had lighted up 
the hall with numerous candles, prepared with aloes and ambergris, whien 
scattered a very agreeable perfume, and cast a brilliant light, she seated herself 
at the table, With her sisters and the porter. Th<?y began to eat* drink, sing, 
and recite verses. The ladies took pleasure in makiftg the porter intoxicated, 
under the pretence of making him drink to their health. Wit and repartee 
were not wanting. They were, at length, all in the best humour, when they 
suddenly heard a knocking at the gate. They instantly got up, and all ran to 
Open it ; but Safie, to whom this office more particularly belonged, was the 
most active. The other two, seeing her before them, stopped, and waited till 
she came back to inform them who could have any business with them at so 
late an hour. Safifc soon returned. “ A charming opportunity, my sisters, 
offers itself, to spend a great part of the nighjt very pleasantly ; and if you are 
of the same opinion as I am, we will not let it escape us. There are three 
calenders at the door ; at least, they appear sq by tiieir dress ; but what will 
doubtless surprise you is, that they are all three blind of the right eye, and 
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have tlieir heads, beards, and eyebrows shaved. They say that they are only 
just arrived at Bagdad, where they have never been before ; and, as it is ( 

and they know not where to lodge, they knocked at our door, by chance ancrjj 
entreat us, for the love of God, to have the charity to take them in. They care’ 
not where we put them, provided they are under cover ; and will be satisfied 
even with a stable. They are young and well made, and appear to possess 
some spirit; but I cannot, without laughing, think of their amusing and uniform 
figures.” Safifc could not indeed refrain mom laughing most heartily at this 
moment, nor cotild either her sisters or the porter do otherwise than join in it. 

4t Shall we,” said she, “let them come in? It is impossible but that, with 
such men as I have described, we shall finish the day still better than we begun 
it. They will divert us very much, and they will be of no expense to us, since 
Bley only ask a lodging for one night, and it is their intention to leave us as 
soon as it is day.” 

Zobeide and Amin& made some difficulty in agreeing to the request of Safie, 
and she herself well knew the reason of it, but expressed so great a desire to 
have her way, that they could not refuse her. “ Go,” said Zobeide to her, 
“and let them come in ; but do not fail to caution them not to speak about 
what does not concern them, and make them read the inscription over the 
inside of the door.” At these words, Safi& joyfully ran to open the door, and 
’soon returned, accompanied by the three calenders. 

On entering they made a low bow to the sisters, who had risen to receive 
them, and who obligingly told them they were welcome, and that they were 
happy in being able to oblige them and contribute towards lessening the 
fjatigue of their journey. They then invited their new guests to sit down with 
them. The magnificence of the place and lhe kindness of the ladies gave the 
calenders a very high idea of the beautiful hostess and her sisters ; but before 
they took their places, having by chance cast their eyes towards the pqrter, 
ana observing that he was dressed very like other calenders, from whom they 
differed in many points of discipline, and whose beard and eyebrows weie not 
shaved, one of them said, “This man appears to be one of our Arabian 
brethren who revolted.’* 

The porter, half-asleep, and heated with the wine he had drunk, was much 
disturbed at these words ; and, without getting up, he said to the calenders, 
easting at the same time a fierce look at them, “ Seat yourselves, and i^gddle 
not with what does not concern you. Have you not lead the inscription over 
the door ? Do not pretend, then, to make the world live after your fashion, 
but live according to ours.” “My good friend,” replied the calender who had 
before spoken, “do not be angry, for we should be very sorry to give you any 
cause ; on the contrary, tfe are ready to receive your commands,” The dispute 
would not have ended here had not the ladies interfered and pacified all 
P&rties. m ♦ 

, When the calenders were seated, the sisters helped them, and the delighted 
Saft£, in particular, took care to supply them with wine. When they had 
Both eaten and drunk as much as they wished, they intimated that they should 
' be happy to give them some music if they had any instruments, and would 
Order them to be brought. They accepted the offer with pleasure; and the 
beautiful Safie immediately got up to inquire after some, and returned the next 
moment, and offered them- a flute of that*country, also another used in Persia, 
and a tambour de basque. Each calender received from her hand that instru- 
ment he liked best, and they all began to play a little air. The females were 
acquainted with the' words, which were very lively, and accompanied the air 
with their voices, frequently interrupting each other with fits of laughter, from 
the naturl of the words. 
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In the midst of this entertainment, and when the party were highly delighted, 
they heard a knock at the door. Safie immediately left off singing, and went 

see who it was. . 

“ But I must now inform you, sire,” said Scheherazade to the sultan in this 
place, “ that it is proper for your majesty to know how any one came to knock 
so late at the door of this house. The caliph H&roun Alraschid made it a 
practice to go very often, during the night, through the city, in disguise, in 
order to discover whether everything was quiet. On this evening, therefore, 
the caliph set out from his palace at his accustomed hour, accompanied by 
Giafar, his grand vizier, and Mesrour, chief of the all three disguised 

as merchants. In passing through the street where these ladies lived, tne 
prince heard the sound of the instruments, interrupted by laughter, andsaidio 
his vizier, “ Go and knock at the door of that house, where I hear so 
noise ; I wish to gain admittance, and learn the cause of it. 0 The vizier 
endeavoured to persuade the caliph that they were only women, who were 
making merry that evening, and the wine seemed to have exhilarated their 
spirits; and that they ought not to expose themselves where it was probable 
they might meet with some insult ; besides, the time, he said, was improper, 
and it was useless to disturb their amusements. “Never mind,” Said the 
caliph; “ knock, as I order you.” 

It was, then, the grand vizier Giafar, who had knocked at the door by order 
of the caliph, who wished not to be known. Safie opened it, and the vi|ier 
observed by the light of a candle she carried that she was very beautiful. He 
played his part very well. He first made a most profound reverence, and theft 
with a respectful air he said, “ Madam, we are three merchants of Moussoul, 
and arrived here about ten days ago, with some very rich merchandise, which 
we have deposited in a khan, where we have taken up our lodging. We have 
been to spend the day with a merchant of this city, who invited us to go to see 
him. He treated us with a fine epilation; and as the wine we drunk put us 
into a veiy good humour, he sent for a company of d$pcers. The night was 
already far advanced, and while we were playing on our instruments, the others 
dancing, and the whole company making a great noise; the watch happened to 
pass by, and obliged us to open the door. Some of the company were 
arrested : we were, however, so fortunate as to escape, by getting over a wall. 
But,” added the vizier, “ as we are strangers, and have taken perhaps rather 
more wine than we ought, we are afraid of meeting with a second party of the 
watch, or perhaps the same, before we arrive at our khan, which is at i * con- 
siderable distance from hence. And we should ev<jp then get there to no 
-purpose, for the gate would be shut, and whoever may come there, theyWlU 
not open it till morning. This is the reason, madam, that as we begirt 
passing by, the sound of instruments and voices, vft thought aUat&ose, wno 
oelonged to the house, were not yet retired; and we took the liberty to knock, 
to beg you to afford us a retreat till the morning. If we appear to you wormy 
of taking a part in your amusements, we will endeavour, as far as we are awe, 
to contribute to it, m order to repair the interruption we have caused; u not, 
do us at least the favour to suffer us to pass the night under the cover ot your 

vestibule.” . r 

During this speech of Giafar, the* beautiful Safie had an opportunity ot 
examining the vizier and the two persons, whom he also called merchants, anti 
judging from their countenances that they werje not common men, she sum, 
that she was not mistress, hut if they would give themselves a moment s patience 
she would return and bring the answer. Safie went and related all this to her 
sisters, who hesitated some time as to what they ought to do. ^But they w ere 
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naturally kind, and as they had conferred the same favour on the three calenders, 
thejT resolved t6 permit these also to come in. The caliph, the grand vizier, 
and the chief of the .eunuchs, being introduced by the beautiful Safie, saluted 
the ladies and the calenders with great civility. They, supposing them mer- 
chants, returned it in the same manner ; and Zobeidfe, as the principal person, 
with that grave and serious air, which so well suited her, said, “You are 
welcome, but in the first place, do not take it ill, if we ask of you one favour.” ! 
“What favour,” cried the vizier, “can we refuse to such beautiful ladies?” 

“ It is,*’ replied Zobeide, “ to have only eyes, and no speech ; to forbear from 
asking questions about what you may see, in order to learn the cause; and not 
to speak about What does not concern you, for fear you should hear what will 
not be pleasant to you.” “ You shall be obeyed, madam,” replied the vizier, 
“for we are neither censurers nor curious, imprudent persons. It is enough 
for us to attend to our own business, without meddling with what does not 
regard us.” After this, each seated himself, and the conversation became 
general, and they drank to the health of the new guests. 

' While the vizier Giafar entertained them, the caliph ceased not from admiring 
fhe extraordinary beauty, the great elegance, the lively disposition and spirit of 
the ladies; while the appearance of the three calenders, all blind of the right 
eye, surprised him very much. He anxiously wished to learn the cause of this 
singularity, but the conditions they had imposed upon him and his companions 
prevented any inquiry. Besides all this, when he reflected upon the richness 
of the services and furniture, with the regularity and arrangement everywhere 
apparent, he could hardly persuade himself it was not the effect of enchantment. 

The conversation having fallen upon the various sorts of amusement, and the 
different modes of enjoying life, the calenders got up and danced in their 
peculiar way, which much augmented the good opinion the ladies had already 
conceived of them, and attracted also the applause and esteem of the caliph and 
his company. As soon as the calenders had finished, Zobeide got up, and 
taking Amine by the hand, said to her, “ Come, sister, the company shall not 
think that we will put them under any restraint, nor shall their presence prevent 
us from doing as we have always been accustomed.” Amine, who perfectly 
understood what her sister meant, got up and took away the dishes^ tables, 
bottles, glasses, and also the instruments on which the calenders had played. 
Nor did Safi& remain idle; she swept the hall, put everything in its proper 
place, snuffed the candles, and added more aloe^wood and ambergris. Having 
done this, she requested the three calenders to sit on a sofa on one side, and the 
cadtph and his company on the other. “ Get up,” said she then to the porter, 
looking at him, “ and \9e ready to assist in whatever we want you ; a man like 
you, as strong as the house, ought never to remain idle.” The porter had 
wept till he was rather mpre sober ; he got up, therefore, very quickly, and after 
fastening nis cloak toJiis girdle, “I an* ready,” he cried, “to do anything, 
yqp please.” “That is well,” answered Safie, “and you shall not remain 
long with your arms crossed.” A little while after, Amine came in with a 
lort of seat, which she placed in the middle of the room. She then went to 
me door of a closet,- ana having opened it, she made a sign to the porter to 
approach. “ Come and assist me,” she cried. He did so, and went in with 
W, and returned a moment after, followed by two blaek dogs, each of which 
had la collar with a chain fastened to it, by which he held them. He brought 
fhese dogs, which appeared to have been very ill-used and beaten with a whip, 
into the middle of the room. * 

, Zdbeide, who was sitting between the calenders and the caliph, then got up, 
and approaching to the porter in a very grave manner, “ We must,” cried she, 
with a deep sigh, * 1 do our duty. ” She then turned up her sleeves, so as to uncover 
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her arms up to the elbow, and after taking a whip which Safie presented to her*. 

“ Porter,” she said, “take one of these dogs to my Bister Amine, and them 
come to me with die other.” The porter did as he was ordered; and as he 
approached Zobeidfc, the dog which he held immediately began to howl, and, 
turning towards her, lifted up its head in a most supplicating manner. But 
she, without regarding the melancholy expressions of the dog, which must have 
excited pity, or its cries, which filled the whole house, flogged it till she was out of 
breath, and when she had not strength left to beat it any more, she threw away 
the whip; then, taking the chain from the porter, she took up the dog by the- 
paws, and both looking at each other with a melancholy air, tney mingled their ' 
tears together. Zobeide, after this, took out her handkerchief, wiped the tears. 
from its eyes, and kissed it ; then, returning the chain to the porter, she desired 
him to lead that back from whence he had taken it, and bring her the other. 

The porter carried the one that had been beaten back to the closet, and, in 1 
returning, took the other from the hands of Amine, and presented it to Zobeid£, 
who was waiting for it. “ Hold it as you did the first ,* 1 said she ; then, taking, 1 
the whip, she served this m the same manner. She then wept with it, dried! 
its tears, kissed it, and returned it to the porter, who was saved the trouble o£ 
carrying it back to the closet by the agreeable Amm&, who took it herself. 

The three calenders, as well as the caliph and his party, were much asto- 
nished at this ceremony. They could not comprehend why Zobeide, after 
having whipped with so much violence the two dogs, which, according to the 
tenets of the Mussulman religion, are impure animals, should afterwards weep* 
with them, kiss them, and dry their tears. They conversed together about it, 
and the caliph in particular was very desirous of knowing the reason of am 
action which appeared to him so singular. He made signs to the vizier to in- 
quire, but he turned his head another way, till at last, importuned by repeated’ 
signs, he answered in the same manner, that it was not yet time to satisfy his. 
curiosity. 

Zobeide remained for some time in the middle of the room, as if to rest front' 
her fatigue in beating the two dogs. “ My dear sister,” said the beautiful Safie, 

“ will you not return to your place, that T may also perform my part ? ” “ Yes,”’ 

replied Zobeid£, and seated herself on the sofa, with the caliph, Giafar, and 1 
Mesrour on her right hand, and the three calenders and the porter on her left. 

The company continued for some time silent; at length Safie, who had placed 
herself on the seat in the middle of the room, said to Amine, “ Sister, get up ; 
you understand what I mean.” Amine rose, and went into a different closet 
from that whence the dogs were brought ; she returned with a case, covered? 
with yellow satin, and richly ornamented with an embroidery of green and gold. 
She opened it, and took out a lute, which she presented to her sister. Snft& , 
took it, and after having tuned it, began to accompany it with her npice ; she 
sung an air, on the torments of absence, in so agreeable* a style that the caliph 
and the rest of the company were enchanted. When she had finished, as she 
had sung with a great deal of action as well as passion, she offered the lute to 
Amin&, saying, “ Sister, my voice fails me; do you take it, and oblige the' 
company by playing and singing instead of me.” 

Amine, having played a little p£glude, to hea* if the instrument was in tune*# 
sung for some time on the same subject ; but she became so affected by the* 
words she uttered, that she had not power to finish the air. Zobeide began to 
praise her sister : “You have done wonders,” said she ; “ it is easy to perceive 
that you feel the griefs you express. ” Amini had not time to reply to this, 
speech ; she felt herself so oppressed*^ that moment that she could think of ; 
nothing but giving herself air, and opening her robe, she exposed a bosom, not : 
white, as the beautiful Amimb ought to have had, hut so covered with as* j . 
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to create a species of horror in the spectators. This, however, gave her no 
relief, and she fainted away. 

Whilst Zobeide and Safie ran to assist* their sister, one of the calenders ex- 
claimed* “We had better have slept in the open air than come here to witness 
such a spectacle.” 

The caliph, who heard him, drew near, and inquired what all this meant. 
I “We know no more than you,” replied the calender. “What,” resumed the 
caliph, “ do not you belong to the house ? Cannot you inform me about these 
two black dogs, and this lady, who appears to have been so ill-treated ? " “Sir,” 
said the calender, “we never were in this house before now, and entered it 
only a few minutes sooner than you did.” This increased the astonishment of 
the caliph. “ Perhaps,” said he, “the man who is with you can give you some 
information. ” The calender made signs to the porter to draw near, and asked 
him if he knew why the black dogs had been beaten, and why the bosom of 
Amine was so scarred. “Sir,” replied the porter, “I swear by the great 
living God, that if youjknow nothing of the matter, we are all equally ignorant. 
It is true that I live in this city ; but before to-day 1 never entered this house ; 
and if you are surprised to see me here, I am not less so at being in such com- 
pany. What increases my surprise,” added he, “is not to see any man with 
( these ladies.” 

The caliph and his party, as well as the calenders, thought that the porter 
belonged to the family, and that he would have been able to have informed 
them of what they wished so much to know. The caliph, whatever might be 
the consequence, resolved to satisfy his curiosity. “Attend to me,” he said to 
the rest; “we are seven men, and there are only three women; let us, then, 
compel them to give us the information we request, and if they refuse to comply 
with a good gfS.ce, we can force them to it.” The grand vizier, Giafar, opposed 
this plan, and explained the consequences of it to the caliph, without discover- 
ing to the calenders who he was, as he always addressed him like a merchant. 
“Consider, sir, I beg,” said he, “that we have our reputation to preserve. 
You know on what condition these ladies suffered us to become their guests, 
and we accepted the terms. What will they say to us if we infringe the com- 
pact ? And we should be still more to blame if any misfortune should happen 
to us in consequence of it. It is not to be supposed that they would require 
such a promise from us, unless they should be able to make us repent if we 
broke it.” 

The vizier now drew the caliph a little 'iside, and spoke to him in a low 
voice : “ The night, my lord, will not last long, if your majesty will but have a 
little patience ; I will ihen come and bring these women before you, when on 
your throne, and you may learn from them whatever you wish.” Although 
{ this advice was very judicious, the caliph rejected it, and desired the vizier to 
j he silent, ^md said he wbuld not wait so long, but would that instant have the 
J information he wished. The next question was, who should first make the 
r inqujry. The caliph endeavoured to persuade the calenders to speak first, but 
, they excused themselves. At last they all agreed that it should be the porter, 
'j He was preparing to utter the fatal question, when Zobeid£, after having 
| assisted Amin fe, who had recovered from her fainting, approached them. As 
| she had heard them speak in rather a loud and warm manner, she said to them, 
u What are you talking oft — what is*yhur contest about !” 

The porter then addressed her as follows : — “ These gentlemen, madam, 
entreat you to have the goodness to explain to them why you wept with those 
dogs, After having treated them so ill ; and how it has happened that the lady 
who frtinted has her bosom covered wi# scars. This, madam, is what I have 
bean required by them to ask of you.” 
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At these words Zobeide, in the most haughty and fierce manner, turned to 
the caliph and the calenders. “Is it true, gentlemen,” she asked, “that you 
have commissioned this man to require this information of me?” They alf 
answered it was, except the vizier Giafar, who did not open his lips. Upon 
this she replied to them in a tone, which showed how much she was offended, 

“ Because we granted you the favour you requested of us, and in order to pre- 
vent any cause of discontent, or dissatisfaction on your parts, as we were alone, 
we made our acqu iescenc e subject to one positive condition ; that you should not 
speak about what did hot concern you, lest you should hear what would not 
please you — after having both received and entertained you as well as we possibly 
could, you do not scrqple to break your word. This probably arises from the 
facility with which we agreed to receive you ; but that surely is no excuse ; and 
your conduct, therefore, cannot be considered as honourable.” Having con- 
cluded her speech, she struck the floor with her foot, and clapped her hands 
three times, and called out, “Enter quickly ! ” A door immediately opened, 
and seven strong powerful black slaves rushed in, witl^gcimitars in their hand, 
and each seized one of the company. They threw them to the ground, drew 
them into the middle of the hall, and were preparing to take off their heads. 

We may easily conceive what was the alarm of the caliph. He repented, but 
too late, at not having followed the advice of his vizier. In the mean time this 
unfortunate prince, Giafar, Mesrour, the porter, and three calenders, were about 
to pay with their lives for their indiscreet curiosity ; but before they revived 
the fatal stroke, one of the slaves said to Zobeide and her sisters, “High, 
powerful, and respected mistresses, do you command us to cut their throats ?” 

“ Stop,” answered Zobeide, “it is necessary first to interrogate them.” 

“ Maaam,” cried the affrighted porter, “in the name of God do not make me 
die for the crime of another. I am innocent, and they only are guilty. Alas !” 
he continued, weeping, “we were passing the tune so agreeably. These one* i 
eyed calenders are the cause of this misfortune ; there is not even a city that 
would not be ruined by men of such ill-favoured countenances. I entreat you, 
madam, not to confound the first with the last, and remember, it is much more 
commendable to pardon a miserable wretch like me, deprived of all assistance, 
than to overwhelm him with your power, and sacrifice him to your rg&gpjtjjj^nt.” 

Zobeide, in spite of her anger, could not help laughing inwardly at the 
lamentations of the porter. But without paying any attention to him, she 
addressed herself again to the others. “Answer me,” said she, “arid tell me 
who you are, if not, you have only an instant to live. I cannot believe that you , 
are honourable men, or persons of authority or distinction in whatever country j 
you call your own. It that had been the case, you ^ould have paid more ; 
attention and more respect to us.” j 

The caliph, being naturally impatient, suffered infinitely more than the rest, 
at finding his life depending upon the commands of* an offended and justly 
irritated woman ; but he began to conceive there wer£ some hopes when he 
found that she wished to know who they all were, as he imagined she would 
by no means take away his life, when she should be informed of his rank. It 
was for this reason that he whispered to his vizier, who was near him, instantly 
to declare who he was. But this wise and prudent minister,' 'wishing to preserve 
the honour of his master, and being unwilling to make public the great affront 
he had brought upon himself, answered, “We suffer only what we deserve.” 
When, however, in obedience to the caliph, he wished to speak, Zobeid& would 
not give them time. She immediately addresstd herself to the three calenders, 
and observing that they were all three blind with one eye, she asked if they 
were brothers. “No, madam,” answered one of them for the rest, “we are 
not brothers by blood, but only in consequence of being calenders ; that is, in 
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pursuing and observing the same kind of life.” “ Have you,” said she, speaking 
to one of them in particular, “lost the sight of one eye from your birth ?” 
<?'* No, indeed, madam,” he answered; “T became so through a most surprising 
adventure, by the recital or perusal of Which, were it written, every one must 
derive adyantage. After this misfortune, I shaved my beard and eyebrows, 

! and in taking up the habit I wear, became a calender. ? 

Zobeide put the same question to. the others, who returned her the same 
answer as the first. But the last who spoke, added, “To inform you, madam, 
that we are not common persons, and in order that you should have some pity 
for us, we must tell you, that wt are all the sons of kings. Although we have 
never seen each other before this evening, we have had sufficient time to become 
acquainted with this circumstance ; and I can assure you that the kings, who 
have given us birth, have made some noise in the world ! ” 

During this speech Zobeide became less angry, and told the slaves to set 
them at liberty, but at the same time to remain where they were. “They,” 
said she, “ who shall recount their history to me, and explain the motives which 
brought them to this hfuse, shall suffer no harm, but shall have permission to 
go where they please ; but such as shall refuse to give us that satisfaction shall 
not be snared.” The three calenders, the caliph, the grand vizier Giafar, the 
.eunuch Mesrour, and the porter, were all on the carpet in the middle of the 
ball before the three ladies, who sat on a sofa, with the slaves behind them, 
ceady to execute any orders they might receive. 

The porter, understanding that he had only to relate his history in order to 
be delivered from so great a danger, spoke first. “You are already acquainted, 
madam,” he said, “with my history, and what brought me to your house. 
What I have to relate, therefore, will soon be finished. Your sister engaged 
i me this morning at the place where I take my stand in quality of a porter, by 
, which I endeavour to gain a living. I followed her to a wine merchant’s, to 
an herbseller’s, to an orange merchant’s, and to those who sell almonds, nuts, 
-and other dried fruits. We then went to a confectioner’s, and to a druggist’s, 
from thence with my basket on my head, as full as it well could be, I came 
here, where you had the goodness to suffer me to remain till now, a favour I 
^hall never forget. This is the whole of my history. ” 

When the porter had concluded, Zobeide, very well satisfied with him, said, 
■‘‘Save thyself and begone, nor ever let us see thee again.” “I beg of you, 
madam,” replied he, “to let me remain a little longer. It would be unfair 
that I should not hear their histories, after they have had the pleasure of 
hearing mine.” In saying this he took his place at Ae end of the sofa, truly 
"delighted at finding himself free from the danger which so much alarmed him. 
'One of the calenders* next spoke, and addressing himself to Zobeide as the 
principal person, who had commanded them to give an account of themselves, 
began his history as fol^ows v 


THE UI STORY OF THE FIRST CALENDER, THE SON OF 
A KING. 

% 

In order to inform you, madam, how I lost my right eye, and the reason 
that T have been obliged to take the habit of a calender, 1 must begin b 7 
telling you that I am the son of a king. Myiather had a brother who, like 
himself, was a monarch over a neighbouring state. This brother had two 
children, a son and a daughter,' tire former of whom was near my age. 

When I had gone through all my exercises, and the king, my Father, thought 
fit to allow me a certain degree of liberty, I went regularly every year to see 





my uncle, and passed a month or two at his court, after which I returned home, j 
Tnese visits produced between the prince, my cousin, and myself, the most ' 
intimate friendship. The last time I saw him, he received me with the demon* 
stration of the greatest joy and tenderness, more so indeed than ever; and 
wishing one day to amuse me by some great entertainment, he made extraordinary 
preparations for it. We remained a long time at table, and after we had both 
supped, “ You can never my cousin, ” he said to me, “ possibly imagine what 
has occupied my thoughts, since your last journey. Since you were here last, 

I have employed a great number of workmen about the design I meditated. I 
have erected a building, which is just finished, and we shall soon be able to 
lodge there : you will not be sorjy to see it, but you must first take an oath 
that you will be both secret and faithful ; these two things I must require 
of you.” 

The friendship and familiarity in which we lived, did not permit me to refuse 
him anything ; I took, therefore, without hesitation, the oath he required. 

“ Wait for me in this place,” he cried, “ and I will be with you in a moment” 
He did not, in fact, detain me long, but returned with a female in his hand* of 1 
very great beauty, and most magnificently dressed. 

He did not say who she was, nor did I think it right to inquire. We again 
sat down to the table with the lady, and remained there some time, talking of 
different things, and drinking t jumpers, to each other’s health. The prince 
then said to me, “ We have no time to lose ; oblige me by taking this lady 
with you, and conduct her by such a way to a place, where you will see a tomb, 
newly erected, in the shape of a dome. Y ou will easily know it, as the door 
is open. Enter there together, and wait for me ; I will return directly.” 

Faithful to my oath, 1 did not wish to know more. I presented my hand to 
the lady, and following the instructions, which the prince, my cousin, had given 
me, I conducted her safely, by the light of the moon, without any mistake. 
We had scarcely got to the tomb, when we sasv the prince, who had followed 
us, with a small vessel full of water, a hoe or spade, and a small sack, in which 
there was somejime, or mortar. The spade served him to destroy the empty 
sepulchre, which was in the middle of the tomb ; he took the stones away, one 
by one, and placed them in one corner. When he had taken them all away, 
hi made a hole in the ground, and I perceived a trap* door under the sepulchre. 
He lifted it up, and discovered the beginning of a winding staircase. My 
cousin, then addressing himself to the lady, said, “This is the way, madam, 
that leads to the place I have mentioned to you.” At these words the lady 
appioached and descended the stairs. The prince was just going to follow her, 
but first turning to me, “I am infinitely obliged to you, my cousin,” said he, 
“for the trouble vou have had; receive my best ttoanks for it, and farewell. 
“My dear cousin,” I cried, “what does all this mean?” “That is of no 
consequence,” he answered; “you may return by tlje same way you came/” 

I was unable to leant anything more from him, and was obliged to take my 
leave of him. In returning to my uncle’s palace, the vapour of the wine I 
had before drunk be fe «*u to affect my^head. I nevertheless reached my apart- 
ment, and retired to rest. On waking the next morning, I made maty reflec- 
tions on the occurrences of the night before, and recalled all the circumstances 
of so singular an adventure to my recollection. The whole appeared to me to 
be a d^eam. I whs so much persuaded of it, that I sent to know if the prince, 
my cousin, was yet dressed. But when they brought me word that he had not 
slept at home, nor did they know what was become of him, and were very 
much distressed at it, I concluded that the strange adventure of the tomb was 
too true. This afflicted me very much, and keeping myself in private, I went 
Secretly to the public cemetery, or burial-place, where there were a great many 
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| tombs similar to that which I had before seen. I passed the day in examining 
thorn all, but was unable to discover the one I searched for. I spent four days 
in the same useless pursuit 

It is, necessary for me to inform you, th'at the king, my uncle, was absent 
during the whole of this time. He had been for some time on a hunting party. 

I was vjery unwilling to wait for his coming back, and having requested his 
ministers to make my excuses for going, -I set out on my return to my father’s 
» court, from which I was not accustomed to make so long a stay. I left my | 
uncle’s ministers very much distressed not being able to discover what was 
become of* the prince ; but as I could not violate 'the oath I had taken to keep 
the secret, I dared not lessen their anxiety by informing them .of any part of 
what I knew. 

I arrived at the capital of my father, and, contrary to the usual custom, I 
'discovered at the gate of the palace a large guard, by whom I was immediately 
surrounded. I demanded the reason of this, when an officer answered, “The 
army, prince, has acknowledged the grand vizier as king In the room of your 
father who is dead, and T arrest you as prisoner on behalf the new king.” At 
th^se words the guards seized me, and conducted me before the tyrant. Judge, 
madam, what was my surprise and grief. 

This rebellious. vizier had conceived a strong hatred against me, which he 
had for a long time cherished. The cause of it was as follows. When I wa%. 
very young I was fond of shooting witli a cross-bow. One day I took one to 
the top of the palace, and amused myself with it on the terrace. A bird hap- 
pened to fly before me ; I shot at it but missed : and the arrow by chance struck 
the vizier in the eye, and put it out, as he was taking the air on the terrace of 
his own house. As soon as I was informed of this accident, I went and made 
my apologies to him in person. He did not, however, fail to preserve a strong 
resentment against me, of which he gave every proof he could when any oppor- 
tunity occurred. When he now found me in his power, he evinced it in the 
most barbarous manner. As soon as he saw me he ran towards me in the 
utmost rage, and digging his fingers into my right eye he tore it himself from 
the socket. It was in this way that I became blind. 

But the usurper did not confine his cruelty to this action alone. He ordered 
me to be imprisoned in a sort of cage, and to be carried in this manner to some 
distant place, where the executioner, after cutting off my head, was to leave 
my body exposed to the birds of prey. The executioner mounted his horse, 
accompanied by another man, and carried me with him. He did not stop till 
he came to a place proper for the execution of his order. I made, however, 
so good a use of entreaties, prayers, and tears, that I excited his compassion. 
*‘Go,” said he to me, ‘•depart instantly out of the kingdom, and take care 
never to return ; if you do you will only encounter certain destruction, and will 
be the cause of mine.” thanked him for the favour he did me, and I was no 
sooner alon£ than I consoled myself for the loss of my eye, by reflecting that 
I had just escaped from a greater misfortune. 

In the state in which I was I could not get on very fast. During the day I 
concealed myself in unfrequented and secret places, and travelled by night as 
for as my strength would permit me. At length I arrived in the country be- 
longing to the king, my uncle, and 1 proceeded directly to the capital. 

I gave a long detail of the dreadful cause of my return, and of the miserable 
state in which he saw me. “Alas ! ,# cried he, ‘ ‘ was it not sufficient to lose 
.my son ; but must I now learn thg death of a brother, whom I dearly loved, 
and find you in the deplorable state to which you are reduced ?” He informed 
me of the distress he had suffered from not being able to learn any tidings of 
his son, in spite of all the inquiries he had made, and all the diligence he had 
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used. The tears ran from the eyes of this unfortunate father in giving me this 
account, and he appeared to me so much afflicted that I could not resist hi* ! 
grief, nor could 1 keep the oath I had pledged to my cousin. 1 then related 
to the king everything that had formerly passed. 

He listened to me with some sort of consolation, and when I had finished, 
he said, “ The recital, my dear nephew, you have given me affords me some 
little hope. I well know that my son built such a tomb, and I know very nearly 
on what spot. With the recollection, also, which you may have, I flatter myself 
we may discover it But since he has done all this so secretly, and required 
you also to keep it unknown, i am of opinion that we two only should make 
the search, in order to avoid its being generally known and talked of.” He 
had also another reason, which he did not inform me of, for wishing to keep 
this a secret. The reason, as $he conclusion of my history will show, was a 
very important one. * 

We each of us disguised ourselves, and went out by a garden gate which 
opened into the fields. We were fortunate enough very soon to discover the 
object of our search. ^Immediately recognised the tomb, at which l was the . 
more rejoiced as I had before searched for it so long to no purpose, W e entered 
and found the iron trap-door shut down upon the opening to the stairs. We 
had great difficulty in lifting it up, because the prince had cemented it down 
with the lime and the water, which I mentioned his having carried : at kst, 
however, we got it up. My uncle was- the first who descended, and I followed. 
We went down about fifty steps, when we found ourselves at the l>ottom of 
the stairs in a sort of ante-room, which was full of a thick smoke, very unpleasant 
to the smell, and which obscured the light' thrown from a very brilliant lustre. 

From this antechamber we passed on to one much larger, the roof of which 
was supported by large columns, and illuminated by many lustres. In the 
middle there was a cistern, and on each side we observed various sorts of pro- j 
visions. We were much surprised at not seeing any one. Opposite to us 
there was a raised sofa, to which they ascended by some steps, and beyond 
this there appeared a very large bed, the curtains of which wejre drawn. The 
king went up, and. undrawing them, discovered the prince, his son, and the 
lady in bed together, but burnt and changed into a coal, as if they had been 
thrown on to an immense fire, and had been taken off before they were con- 
sumed. What surprised me even more than this sight itself was, that my uncle 
did not evince any sorrow or regret at seeing his son in this horrid -state. He 
spit in his face, and said in an enraged manner, “ See what is the punishment 
of this world, but that of the next will be eternal.” Not satisfied with saying 
this, he pulled off his slipper and gave his lifeless son a great blow on his 
cheek. • 

I cannot express the astonishment I felt at seeing the king, my uncle, treat 
his son in chat manner after his death. “Sire,’* ^aid I to him, “ however 
violent my grief may be at seeing so heartrending an object, yet I cannot yield 
to it without first inquiring of your majesty, what crime the prince, my cousin, 
can have committed, that his remains should deserve such treatment” The 
king thus replied,: “Nephew, I must inform you that my sou, unworthy such a 
title, loved his sister from his earliest years, and was equally beloved by her. I 
rather encouraged their rising friendship, because I did not foresee the danger 
that was to ensue. And who could have foreseen it 1 This affection increased 
with their years, and reached to such a pitch that I dreaded the consequences. 

I applied the only remedy th$n in my power 4 # I severely reprimanded my son 
for his conduct, and represented to him the* horrors that would arise if he 
persisted in it, and the eternal shame that would tarnish Our family if he indulged 
himself in so criminal a passion. 
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talked to his sister in the same terms, and confined her that she might' 
have no further communication with her brother, But the unhappy girl had 
tasted of the poison, and ail the obstacles that my prudence suggested only 
irritated her passion. * 

“ My son, well persuaded that his sister continued to love him, prepared 
this subterraneous asylum, under pretence of building a tomb, hoping some day 
to find an opportunity of getting access to the object of his unholy passion, and 
concealing her in this place. He chose the moment of my absence to force the 
fetreat ofhis sister, which is a circumstance that my honour will not allow me 
to publish. After this criminal deed he shut himself up with her in (his building, 
which he furnished, as you perceive, with all sorts of provisions, to be able 
to enjoy for a length of time nis detestable amours, which must create horror 
in all who hear of them. But God would not suffer such an abominable crime, 
and has justly punished each of them.” He wept bitterly on finishing these 
words, and I mingled my tears with his. 

Some time after he cast his eyes on me : “ But, my dear nephew,” resumed 
he, embracing me, “ if I have lost an unworthy son, I may find in you a happy 
reparation of my loss.” The reflections which arose on the untimely end of the 
prince, and the princess, his daughter, again drew tears from us both. 

We ascended the same staircase and quitted this dismal abode. We put 
the iron trap-door in its place, and covered it with eartli and the rubbish of 
the building, to conceal, as much as possible, so dreadful an example of the 
Wrath of God. 

We returned to the palace before our absence had been observed, and shortly 
after we heard a confused noise of trumpets; cymbals, drums, and other warlike 
instruments. A thick dust, which obscured the air, soon informed us what it 
was, and announced the arrival of a formidable army. It was the same vizier 
who had dethroned my father, and taken possession of his dominions, and who 
came now with a large number of troops to seize those of my uncle. 

This prince, who had only his usual guard, could not resist so many enemies. 
They invested the city, and as the gates were opened to them without resistance, 
they soon took possession of it. They had not much difficulty to penetrate to 
the palace of the king, who attempted to defend himself, but he was killed, 
after having dearly sold his life. On my part, I fought for some time, but seeing 
that I must surrender if I continued, I retired, and had the good fortune to 
escape, and take refuge in the house of an officer of the king, on whose fidelity 
I could depend. 

Overcome with grief, and persecuted by fortune, I had recourse to a stra- 
tagem, which was the last resource to preserve my life. I shaved my beard 
and my eyebrows, and* put on the habit of a calender, under which disguise 
I left the city without being recognised. After that it was no difficult matter 
to quit the dominions of Jhe king, my uncle, by unfrequented roads. I avoided 
the towns till 1 arrived the empire of the powerful sovereign of all believers, 
the glorious and renowned caliph Haroun Alraschid, when 1 ceased to fear. 
I considered what was my best plan, and I resolved to come to Bagdad and 
throw myself at the feet of this great monarch, whose generosity is everywhere 
admired. I shall obtain compassion, thought I, by the recital of a history so 
surprising as mine > he will no doubt commiserate the fete of ah unhappy 
prince, and I shall not implore his assistance in vain. 

At length, after a journey of several months, 1 arrived to-day at the gates 
of the city ; when the evening came on I entered, and having rested a little 
time to recover my spirits, and ’deliberate which way I should turn my steps, 
this other calender, who is next to me, arrived also. He saluted me, and 
I returned the compliment: “ You appear,” said I, “a stranger like myself.” 
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“ You are not mistaken,” returned he. At the very moment he made this 
reply, the third calender, .whom' you see, came towards us. He saluted ns, 
and acquainted us that he, too, ? was a stranger, and just arrived at Bagdad, 
like brothers we united together, *and resolved never to separate. 

But it was later and we did not know where to go for a lodging, in a city 
where we never had been before. Oar good fortune, however, having con- 
ducted us to your door, we took the liberty of knocking ; you have received us 
with so much benevolence and charity that we cannot sufficiently thank you. 
This, madam, is what you desired me to relate ; this was the way in which 
1 lost my right eye; this was the reason 1 have my beard and eyebrows shaved, 
and why I am at this moment in your company. 

“Enough,” said Zobeide; “we thank you, and you may retire whenever 
you. please. ” The calender excused himself, and entreated the lady to allow 
him to stay and hear the history of his two companions, whom he could not 
well abandon, as well as that of the three other persons of the party. 

The history of the first calender appeared very surprising to the whole 
company, and particularly to the caliph. The presence of the slaves, armed 
with their scimitars, did not prevent him from saying in a whisper to the 
vizier, “ As long as I can remember, I never heard anything to compare With 
this history of the calender, though I have been all my life m the habit of 
hearing similar narratives.” He had no sooner finished than the second 
calender began, and addressing himself to Zobeide, spoke as follows. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND CALENDER, THE SON 
OF A KING. 

To obey your commands, madam, and to inform you by what strange adven- 
ture I lost my -right eye, is to give you an account of my whole life. 

I was scarcely more than an infant when the king, my father (for I too am 
a prince by birth), observing that I possessed great quickness of intellect, 
spared no pains in its cultivation. He collected from every part of his domi- 
nions, whoever was famous for science, and a knowledge of the fine arts, for 
the purpose of instructing me. I no sooner knew how to read and write, than 
I learnt by heart the whole of the Koran, that admirable book, in which we 
find the basis, precepts, and regulations of our religion. That my knowledge 
" might not be shallow and superficial, I perused the works of the most approved 1 
authors, who have written on the same subject, and both explained and illus- I 
trated that book by their commentaries. To this study I added an acquaintance 
with all the traditions, received from the mouth of our prophet, by those illus- 
trious men, who were his contemporaries. Not satisfied, with possessing a 
deep and extensive knowledge of our religion, I made also a particular study 
of our histories, and became master of polite literature, of poetry and versifi- 
cation. I then applied myself to geography and chronology, and became 
anxious to attain a knowledge of our own language in its greatest purity ; and 
all this without neglecting those . exercises which are so suited to a prince. 
There was, however, one thing in which I most delighted, and at length 
excelled, and that was in forming the characters of our Arabic language ; and 
I surpassed all the writing masters of our kingdom, who had acquired the 
greatest reputation. 

Fame bestowed upon me even more honohr than I deserved. She was not 
satisfied with spreading a report of my talents throughout the dominions of the 
king my father, but even carried the account of them to the court of the Indies, 
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whose powerful monarch became so curious to see me, that he sent an ambas- 
sador accompanied with the richest presents to my father, to request me of him. 
This embassy, for many reasons, delighted him. He was persuaded that it 
was the best possible thing for a prince of my age to travel to foreign courts j 
and he was also vtjry well satisfied at forming a friendship with the sultan of 
India. 1 set out with the ambassador, but with very few attendants, and little 
baggage, on account of the length and difficulties of the way. 

We had been about a month on our journey when we saw in the distance an 
immense cloud of dust, and soon after we discovered fifty horsemen, well armed. 
They were robbers, who approached us at full speed. As we had ten horses 
laden with our baggage, and the presents, which I was to make to the sultan, 
in my father’s name, and as our party consisted but of very few, you may easily 
imagine that the robbers attacked us without hesitation. Not being able to 
repd force by force, we told them we were the ambassadors of the sultan of 
India, and we hoped they would do nothing contrary to the respect they owed 
to him. By this we thought we should preserve both our equipage and our 
lives; but the robbers insolently answered, “Why do you wren us to respect 
the saltan your master? We arc not his subjects, nor even within his realm.” 
Having said this, they immediately surrounded and attacked us on all sides. I 
defended myself as long as I could, but finding that I was wounded, and seeing 
tile ambassador and all our attendants overthrown, I took advantage of the 
remaining strength of my horse, who was also wounded, and escaped from 
them. 1 pushed him on as far as he would cany me, he then suddenly fell 
under my weight, quite dead from fatigue, and the blood he had lost. I disen- 
tangled myself as fast as possible, and observing that no one pursued me, I 
supposed the robbers did not choose to neglect the plunder they had acquired. 

Imagine me then, madam, ajone, wounded, destitute of every help, and in a 
country where I was an entire stranger. I was afraid of regaining the great 
road, from the dread of falling once more into the hands of the robbers. After 
having bound up my wound, which was not dangerous, I walked on the rest of 
the day, and in the evening I arrived at the foot of a mountain, on one side of 
which I discovered a sort of cave. I went in, and passed the night without 
any disturbance, after having eaten some fruits, which I had gathered as I 
came along. 

For some days following I continued my journey without meeting with any 
place where I could rest ; but at the end of about a month I arrived at a very 
large city, well inhabited, and most delightfully and advantageously situated, 
as several rivers flowed round it, and caused a perpetual spring. The number of 

excited so great a 
It at finding myself 
My whole face, as well as my hands and feet, 
were of a brawn tawny colour, for the sun had quite burnt me ; and my slippers 
were so completely worn Out by walking, that I was obliged to travel barefoot; 
besides this, my clothes were all in rags. 

% entered the town in order to leam the language spoken, and thence to find 
oqt where I was. I addressed myself to a tailor, who was at work in his shop. 
On account of my yoifth, and a certain manner about me, which intimated I 
was something better than I appeared, he made me sit down near him. He 
asked me who I was, where I came from? and what had brought me to that 
place. I concealed nothing from him, but informed him of every circumstance 
that had happened to me, and* .did not even hesitate at discovering my 
name. The tailor listened to me very attentively : but when I had finished my 
narration, instead of giving me any consolation, he augmented my ttoub.es 
“ Take care,” said he to me, “ that you do not place the same confidence is 
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any one else that you have in me f for the prince who reigns in this kingdom is 
the greatest enemy of the king, your father; and if he should be informed of , 
your arrival in this city, I doubt nbt but he wiM indict some evil upon you.’* I 
readily believed the sincerity of the tailor, when he told me the name of the 
prince; but as the enmity between my father and him has no connexion with 
my adventures, I shall not, madam, enter into any detail of it 
1 thanked the tailor for the advice he had given me, and told him that I 
placed implicit faith in his good counsel, and should never forget the favour I 
received from him. As he supposed I was not deficient in appetite, he brought 
me something to eat, and offered me even an apartment at nis house; which I 
accepted. 

Some days after my arrival, the tailor, remarking that I was tolerably 
recovered from the effects of my long and painful journey, and beihg aware f 
that moat of the princes of our religion had the pjtspaiitioa, in order to guard 
against any reverse of fortune, to make themselves acqiaahlTed with some art or ! 
trade, to assist them in case of want, asked me if I knew anything by which I 
could acquire a livelihood, without being changeable to anybody. I told him 
that I was well versed in the science of laws, both human and divine, that I 
was a grammarian, a poet, and, above all, that I wrote remarkably well. 

44 With all this,” he replied, 44 you will not in this country procure a morsel Of 
bread ; nothing is more useless here than this kind of knowledge. If you wish 
to follow my advice,’* he added, “you will procure a short jacket,, and as you 
are strong and of a good constitution, you may go into the neighbouring forest, . 
and cut wood for fuel. You may then go and expose it for sale in the market; 
and I assure you that you may acquire a small income, but sufficient to enable 
you to live independently of every one. By these means, you will be enabled 
to wait till heaven shall become favourable to you ; and till the cloud of bad 
fortune, which hangs over you, and obliges you to conceal your birth, shall have 
blown over. I will furnish you with a cord and hatchet.’’ 

The fear of being known, and the necessity of supporting myself determined 
me to pursue this plan, in spite of the degradation and pain which were 
attached to it. 

The next day the tailor brought me a hatchet and a cord, and also a short 
jacket, and recommending me to some poor people who obtained their liveli- 
hood in the same manner, he requested them to take me with them. They 
conducted me to the forest, and from this time I regularly brought back upon 
my head a large bundle of wood, which I sold for a small piece of gold money, 
current in that country ; for although the forest was not far off, wood was never- 
theless dear in that city, because there were few meruwho gave themselves the 
trouble of going to cut it. I soon acquired a considerable sum, and was enabled 
to repay the taSor what he had expended on my account. 

I had passed more than a year in this mode of life, when hafing one day 
gone deeper into the forest than usual, I came to a very pleasant spot, where I 
began to cut my wood. In cutting up the root of a trfee, I discovered an Iron 
ring fastened to a trap-door of the same material. I immediately cleared atfay 
| the earth that covered it, and on lifting it up, I perceived a staircase, by which 
j I descended, with my hatchet in my hand. When I got to the bottom of the 
1 stairs, I found myself in a vast palac^ which struck me very much by the great 
j brilliancy with which it was illuminated, as much so indeed as if it had been 
| built on the most open spot above ground. I went forward 'along a gallery 
supported on columns of jasper, the bases arfd capitals of which were of massive 
gold, but stopped suddenly on beholding a lady, who appeared to have so noble 
and graceful an air, and to possess such extraordinary beauty, that my atiention 
was taken off from every other object, and my eyes fixed on her alone. 
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Tq prevent this beautiful lady from having the trouble of coming to me, I 
made haste towards her ; and while 1 was making a most respectful reverence 
she fl&id to me,* “ Who $re you, a man or a Genius 2 ”* “lama man, madam/’ 

I answered, getting up,! “nor have I any commerce with Genii.” “By what 
adventure,” replied she, with a deep sigh, “have you come here? 1 have 
remained here more than twenty-five years, and during the whole of that time 
I have seen no other man than yourself.” 

Her great beauty, which had already made a deep impression on me, to- 
! gether with the mildness and good humour with which she received me, made 
me ‘bold enough to say, “ Before, madam, I have the honour of satisfying your 
curiosity, permit me to tell you, that I feel highly delighted at this unexpected 
, interview, which offers me the means, both of consoling myself under the 
affliction in which I am, and perhaps of making you happier than you now 
ate.” I then faithfully related to her by what strange accident she saw in me 
the son of a king, why I appeared to her m that condition, and how accident 
had discovered to me the entrance into the magnificent prison in which I found 
her, and of which from all appearance she was heartily tired. “ Alas, prince,” 
she replied, again sighing, “you may truly say this rich and superb prison is 
unpleasing and wearisome. The most enchanting spots cannot afford delight 
when we are there against our wills. Is it possible you have never heard any 
one speak of the great Epitimarus, king of the Ebony Isle, a place so called 
from the great quantity of that precious wood which it produces ? I am the 
princess, his daughter. 

“ The king, my father, had chosen for my husband a prince, who was my 
cousin ; but on the very night of our nuptials, in the midst of the rejoicings of 
the court and capital of the Isle of Ebony, and before I had been given to my 
husband, a Genius took me away. I fainted almost the same moment, and lost 
all recollection, and when I recovered my senses, I found myself in this place. 
For a long time I was inconsolable ; but habit and necessity have reconciled 
me to the sight and company of the Genius. Twenty -five years have passed, 
as I have already told you, since I first was brought to this place, in which I 
must own that I have, even by wishing, not only everything necessary for life, 
but whatever can satisfy a princess who is fond of decoration and dress.” 

«■ * Every ten days,” continued the princess, “the Genius comes and passes 
the night here ; he never sleeps here oftener, and gives as a reason that he is 
married to another, who would be jealous of the infidelity of which he was 
guilty, should it come to her knowledge. In the mean time, if I have any \ 
occasion for him, I have only to touch a talisman, which is placed at the entrance I 
of my chamber, and he Appears. It is now four days since he was here, and I j 
have therefore to wait six days more before he again makes his appearance. 
You therefore may remain five with me, if it be agreeable to you, in order to 
keep me company ; and •! will endeavour to regale and entertain you equal to 
your merit and quality.” 

I should have thought myself too happy to obtain so great a favour by asking 
it, not to accept it after so obliging an offer. The prince® then conducted me 
to a bath, the most elegant, convenient, and at the same time sumptuous you 
can possibly imagine. When I came out, I found instead of my own dress, 
another very rich one, which I put on, lees Tor its magnificence than to render 
. myself more worthy of her notice. 

We seated ourselves on a sofa, covered with superb drapery ; the cushions of 
which weire of the richest Indian brocade ; she then set before me a variety of 
the most delicate and tare (fishes. We eat together, and having passed the 
remainder of the day very agreeably, she received me at night in her chamber. 

The next day, in order to devise every method of entertaining me, she pro- 
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duced, at dinner, a flask of very old wine, the finest I ever tasted ; and to 
please me, she drank several glasses with me. I no sooner found my head 
rather heated with this agreeable liquor, than I said, “ Beautiful princess, you 
have been buried here alive much too long ; follow me, and go and enjoy 
the brightness of the genuine day, of which for so many years you have been 
deprived. Abandon this false though brilliant light you have here.” “ Let us 
talk no more, prince,” she answered, smiling, “on this subject. I value not 
the most beautiful day m the world, if you will pass nine with me here, and 
give up the tenth to the Genius.” “ Princess,” I "replied, “ I see very well that 
it is the dread you have of the Genius which makes you hold this language. As 
for myself, I fear him so little, that I am determined to break his talisman in 
pieces, with the magic spell that is inscribed upon it. Let him then come ; I 
will wait for him : and however brave, however formidable he may he, I will 
make him feel the weight of my arm. I have taken an oath to exterminate all 
the Genii in the world n and he shall be the first.” The princess, who knew the 
consequence of this conduct, conjured me not to touch the talisman. “Alas 
she cried, “it will be the means of destroying both you and myself. I am 
better acquainted with the dispositions of Genii than you can be.” The wine I 
had drunk prevented me from acknowledging the propriety of her reasons ; I 
kicked down the talisman, and broke it in pieces. 

This was no sooner done than the whole palace shook, as if ready to fall to 
atoms, accompanied with a most dreadful noise like thunder, and flashed of 
lightning, which heightened still more the intermediate gloom. This formidable 
adventure in a moment dissipated the fumes of the wine, and made me own, 
though too late, the fault Ffiad committed. “ Princess,” 1 exclaimed, “ what 
does all this mean?” Without thinking of her own misfortune, and alarmed 
only for me, she, in a fright, answered, “Alas, it is all over with you, unless 
you save yourself by flight.” 

I followed her advice ; and my fear was so great, that I forgot my hatchet 
and my cord. I had hardly gained .the staircase by which I descended, than 
the enchanted palace opened to afford a passage to the Genius. “ What has 
happened to you, and why have you called me ?” he demanded of the princess, 
in an angry tone. “A violent pain,” replied the princess, “obliged me to 
search after the bottle which you see; I drank two or three glasses, and 
unfortunately making a false step I fell upon the talisman, which I thus broke. 
There is no other cause.” At this answer the Genius, in the utmost rage, 
exclaimed: “You are both impudent and deceitful; how came this hatchet 
and this cord here then?” “ I have never seen them,” replied she, “till this 
instant. Perhaps, in the haste and impetuosity with wlfich you came, you have 
taken them up in passing through some place, and have brought them here, 
without observing them. » t 

The Genius replied only by reproaches and by blows, of which I could plainly 
distinguish the sound. It distressed me beyond measure to hear the cries and 
sobbing of the princess* who was thus cruelly used. I had already taken off 
the habit which she had made me put on, and resumed my own, which I had 
carried to the staircase the day before, after I had been m the bath. I pro- 
ceeded therefore up the stairs, as I was the more penetrated with grief and 
compassion bn account of having been*the cause of such a misfortune : and as 
I should become the most criminal and ungrateful of men in thus sacrificing the 
most beautiful princess on earth to the barbarity of an implacable Genius. “ It 
is true,” said I to myself “ that she has been a prisoner for five and twenty 
years but, excepting liberty, she had nothing to wish for, in order to be hajp y. 
My conduct has put an end to her happiness, and raised the cruelty of a iwci- 
less demon to its very summit I then shut down the trap-domj covered it 
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oyer with the earth, and returned to the city with a load of wood, which I 
collected, without even knowing what I was about; so much was I absorbed 
and afflicted at what had happened. * 

My host; the tailor, expressed great joy at my return. “Your absence,” 
said he, “has caused me much uneasiness on account of the secret of your 
birth, with which you have intrusted me. I knew not what to fhink,f and 
began to fear seme one might have recognised you. God be praised that you 
are come back. 1 thanked him much for his zeal and affection, but .did not 
inform him of anything that had happened ; nor of the reason why I returned 
Without my hatchet and cord. I retired to my chamber, where I reproached 
myself a thousand times for my great imprudence. “ Nothing,” I cried, 
“could have equalled the mutual happiness of the princess and myself, if I had 
been satisfied, and had not broken the talisman. ” 

While I was abandoning myself to these afflicting thoughts, the tailor entered 
my apartment, and said that an old man, whom he did not know, had brought 
my hatchet and cord, which he had found on his way. “ He has been informed 
by your companions,” added the tailor, “who went to cut wood with you, that 
you live here. Come and speak to him, as he wishes to deliver them into your 
own hands.” At this speech I changed colour, and trembled from head to foot 
The tailor inquired the cause, when suddenly the floor of my chamber opened. 
The old man, who had not the patience to wait appeared, and presented him- 
self to us with the hatchet and cord. This was in fact the Genius, who had 
ravished the beautiful princess of the Isle of Ebony, and who had thus come in 
disguise, after having treated her with the greatest barbarity. “lama Genius,” 
he said to us, “a son of the daughter of Eblis, prince of the Genii. Is not this 
thy hatchet?” added he, addressing me, “and is not this thy cord?” 

The Genius gave me no time to answer these questions; nor indeed should 
I have been able to do so, as his dreadful presence made me entirely forget 
myself. He took me by the middle of my body, and dragging me out of the 
Chamber, sprang into the air, and carried me up towards heaven with so much 
force and celerity, that I was sensible of the great height to which I had 
ascended, before I was aware of the distance I had travelled in so short a 
space of time. He then descended towards the earth; and having caused it to 
open, by striking his foot against it, he sank into it, and I instantly found my- 
self in the enchanted palace, and in the presence of the beautiful princess of the 
Isle of Ebony. But alas! what a sight! It pierced mv very inmost heart. 
She was naked and covered w ith blood, and lying along the ground more dead 
than alive, with her face bathed in tears. 

“Perfidious wretch^’ said the Genius, showing me to her, “is not this thy 
lover?” She cast her languid eyes upon me, and in a sorrowful tone, answered, 
“I know him not, nor have I ever seen him till this instant.” “What!” 
cried the Oenius, “dar£ you affirm you do not know him, although he is the 
cause of your being treated, and justly, in the manner you have been?” “ If 
I am ignorant of him,” replied she, “ do you wish I should utter a falsehood, 
which would prove his destruction?” “Well, then,” exclaimed the Genius, 
drawing his scimitaj, and presenting it to the princess, “if you have never seen 
him, take this scimitar and cut off his head.” “ How, alas!” die answered, 
“can I execute what you require of i^e ? My strength is so exhausted, that 
I cannot lift up my arm ; and fcven were I able, do you think I could put to 
death an innocent person, whom I do not know?” “This refusal, then,” 
added the Genius, “ completelyproves to me your esi me.” And then turning 
to me, he said, “Are you too unacquainted with her?” 

I should have been the most ungrateful and most perfidious of men, if I had 
not preserved the same fidelity towards her, which she had done for me } I 
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therefore said, “How should I know her, when this is the first time I have 
ever set eyes upon her?” 1 “If that be true,” he replied, “take the scimitar 
and cut off her head. It is the prite I set on your liberty, and the only way 
to convince me you have never seen her before, as you affirm.” “With all 
my heart,” I answered, and took the scimitar in my hand. Do not, however, 
imagine that I approached the beautiful princess of the Isle of Ebony for the 
purpose of becoming the instrument of the barbarity of the Genius. I did it 
only to show her by my actions, as well as I could, that as she had the courage 
to sacrifice her life from love of me, neither could I refuse to iffimolate myself 
also from the same motive. The princess comprehended my meaning ; and in 
; spite of her pains and sufferings, gave me to understand by her looks, that she 
j should willingly die, and was well satisfied with knowing that I was^ equally 
! ready. I then drew back, and throwing the scimitar on the ground, said to 
| the Genius, “I should be eternally condemned by all men if I had the cowardice 
| to murder, I will not say a person whom I do not know, but a lady such as 
| I now see, in the state in which she is, ready to expire. You may treat me as 
i you please, since I am in your power, but I will never obey your barbarous 
commands.” 

“I am well aware,” said the Genius, “ that both of you brave my rage, and 
insult my jealousy : but you shall find what I am capable of by the manner in 
which I shall treat you.” At these words, the monster took up the scimitar, 
and cut off one of the hands of the princess, who had barely tune to bid me an 
eternal farewell with the o f her, before the great loss of blood from her other 
wounds, added to what flowed from the present, extinguished her life, not two 
moments after the perpetration of this last cruelty ; the sight of which made 
me faint 

When I returned to my senses, I complained to the Genius for suffering me 
to remain in expectation of death. “ Strike,” I cried, “ I am ready to receive 
the mortal wound, and expect It from you as the greatest favour you can 
bestow.” * Instead, however, of doing so, he said, “ Observe in what manner 
Genii treat women, whom they suspect of infidelity. She received you here ; 
and if I were convinced that she had done me any further wrong, I would this 
instant annihilate you; but I shall content myself with changing you into 
a dog, an ass, a lion, or a bird. Make your choice ; 1 wish not to control 
you.” These wordf gave me some hopes of softening him ; I said, “ Moderate, 
O powerful Genius, your wrath, and since you wish not to take my life, grant 
it me in a generous manner. If you pardon me, I *hall always remember 
your elemgney, as one of the best of men pardoned his neighbour, who bore 
him a most deadly envy.” The Genius then asked *me what had parsed 
between these two neighbours, when I told him, if he would have the patience 
to listen to me. I would relate the history. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENVIOUS MAN, AND OF HIM i 
WHO WAS ENVIED. . \ 

In a town of no inconsiderable importance, there were two men, who lived 
next door to each other. One of them was so excessively envious of the other, j 
that the latter resolved to change his abode, and go and reside at some distance j 
frpm him, supposing that nearness of residence alone was the cause df his 
neighbour’s animosity ; for although he was contfnually doing him some friendly [ 
office, he perceived that he was not the less hated. He therefore sold his . 
house and the small estate he had there, and went to the capital of the king- 
dom, which was at no gfeat distance, and bought a small piece of ground ► 
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about half a league from the town,' on which there stood a very convenient 
house. He bad also a good garden and a moderate court, in which there was 
a deep cistern, that was not now used. * 

The good man having made this purchase, put on the habit of a dervise, in 
order to pass his life more quietly, and made, also, many cells in fijilT©use, 
w&ere be soon established a small comp unity of dervises. The report of; his 
virtue was soon more generally spread abroad, and failed not to attract the 
attention and visits of great numbers of the principal inhabitants as well as 
common people. At length he became honoured and noticed by almost every 
ohe. They came from a great distance to request him to offer up his prayers 
lor them ; and all who remained in retirement with him published an account 
of the blessings they thought they received from Heaven through his means. 

The great reputation of this man at length reached the town from whence he 
came, and the envious man was so vexed that he left bis bouse and all his 
affairs with the determination to go and destroy him. For this purpose he 
went to the convent of dervises, w hose chief, his former neighbour, received 
him with every possible mark of friendship. The envious man told him that 
lie was come for the express design of communicating an affair of great im- 
portance to him, and which he could only inform him of in private. “ In 
#hort,” said he, “in order that no one may hear us, let us, I beg of you, walk 
in your court : and when night comes on, order all the dervises to their cells.” 
The chief of the dervises did as he requested. 

When the envious man found himself alone with the good man, he began to 
relate to him whatever came into his thoughts, while they walked from one end 
of the court to the other, till observing they were just at the edge of the well, 
he gave him a push and threw him into it. No witness beheld this wicked 
deed, and he directly went away, reached the gate Of the house, passed out un- 
seen, and returned home well satisfied with hisjoumey, highly pleased that the 
Object of his envy was at length no more. In this, however, he was deceived. 

Fortunately for the dervise, this well was inhabited by fairies and Genii, who 
Were ready to assist him. They caught and supported him in their arms 
in such a way that he received not the least injury. He naturally supposed 
there was something very extraordinary in having had such a fail as ought to 
have cost him his life, and yet he could neither see nor perceive anything* He 
soon after, however, heard a voice say, “Do you know anything of this man 
, to whom we have been so serviceable? 5 ’ when gome other voices answered, 
4 ‘No.” The first the* replied, “ I will inform you. This man, with the most 
charitable and benevolent intentions in the world, left the town where he lived, 
and came to fix himself in this place with the hopes of being able to cure one 
Of his neighbours of the envy and hatmtd he had conceived against him. lie 
soon became so universally esteemed that the envious man could not endure it, 

1 and determined, thei^fore, to put an end to his existence. This design he 
would have executed had it not been for the assistance we afforded this good 
man, whose reputation is so great that the sultan, who resides in the neigh- 
bouring town, was coming to visit him to-morrow, in order©© recommend the 
princess, his daughter, to his prayers.” 

Another voice then asked what occasion the princess had for the prayers of 
the dervise, to which the first answered : ‘ ‘ Are you ignorant,, then, that she is 
possessed by the power of the Genius Maimoun, the son of Dimdim, who has 
fallen in love with her? But I know how this good dervise can cure her. 
IThe thing is by no means difficult, as I will inform you. In his monastery 
$here is , a black cat, which has a white spot At the end of her tail, about the 
sise of a email piece of money. Let him only puli out seven hairs from this 
| white spot and from them, and then with the smoke perfume the head of the 
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S incess. From that moment she will be so thoroughly cured, and free from 
aimoim, the son of Dimdim, that he will never again be able to come near 
her/' 

The chief of the dervises did not lose a single syllable of this conversation 
between the fairies and Genii, who from this time remained silent the whole 
night The next morning, as soon as the day began to break, aud different 
objects became discernible, the dervise perceived, as the Wall was decayed in 
many places, a hole, by which he could get out without any difficulty. 

The other dervises, who were seeking after him, were delighted at his 
appearance. He related to them, in a few words, the cunning wickedness of 
the guest he had entertained the day before, and then retired to his cell. It 
was not long before the black cat, which had been mentioned in the discourse 
of the fairies and Genii, came to him to be taken notice of as usual. He then 
took it up, and plucked out seven hairs from the white spot in its tail, and put 
them aside, in order to make use of whenever he should have occasion for 
them.” 

The sun had not long risen above the horizon when the sultan, who wished 
to neglect nothing from which he thought there was any chance of curing the 
princess, arrived at the gate. H e ordered his guards to stop, and went in w;kh 
the principal officers who accompanied him. The dervises received him with 
the greatest respect. The sultan directly took the chief aside, and said to him, 
‘‘Worthy sheikh, you are perhaps already acquainted with the cause of my 
visit.” — “If, sire,” the dervise modestly answered, “I do not deceive myself, 
it is the malady of the princess that has been the occasion of my seeing you, an 
honour of winch I am unworthy.” ‘‘It is so,” replied the sultan; “and you 
will restore almost my life to me if, by means of your prayers, I shall obtain the 
re-establishment of my daughter’s health ” “If your majesty,” answered the 
worthy man, “will have the goodness to suffer her to come here, 1 flatter 
myself that, with the help and favour of God, she shall return in perfect 
health.” 

The prince, transported with joy, immediately sent for his daughter, who 
soon appeared, accompanied by a numerous train of females and eunuchs, and 
veiled in such a manner that her face could not be seen. The chief of the 
dervises made them hold a shovel over the head of the? princess, and he no 
sooner threw the seven white hairs upon some burning coals, which he had 
ordered to be brought in it, then the Genius Maimoun, the son of Dimdira, 
uttered a violent scream, and left the princess quite at liberty. In the mean 
time nothing at all could be seen. The first thing she did was to put her hand 
to the veil which covered her face, and lift it up to see where she was. “Where 
am I ?” she cried; “ who has brought me here ?” At these words the sultan 
could not conceal his joy ; he embraced his daughter* he kissed her eyes, and 
then took the hand of the dervise and kissed that “ Give me,” said he to his 
officers, “your opinion; what return does he deserve, who has cured my 
daughter.” They all answered that he was worthy of her hand. “This is 
the very thing ! was meditating,” he cried, “and from this moment I claim 
him for my sQn-in-law. ” 

Sooi^aiter this the fink vizier died, and the sultan immediately advanced 
the dervise to the situation. The sulfcpi himself afterwards dying without any 
male issue, this excellent man was proclaimed sultan by the general voice of 
jthe different religious and military orders. 

The good dervise, being thus raised to the thr6ne of his father-in-law, observed 
0»e day, as he was walking with Ins courtiers, the envious man among the 
crowd who were in the road- He called one of his viziers who accompanied 
him, tojd him in a whisper to bring that man whom he pointed out to him, and 
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to be sure not to alarm him. The vizier obeyed ; and when the envious man 
was in the presence of the sultan, the latter addressed him in these words : “ I 
aitt very happy, my friend, to see you: go 1 ,” said he, speaking to an officer, 
“ and count out directly from my treasury a thousand pieces of gold. Nay 
more, deliver to him twenty bales of the most valuable merchandise my maga- 
zines contain, and let a sufficient guard escort him home.” After having givOn 
the officer this commission, he took his leave of the envious man, and continued 
his walk. 

When I had told this history to the Genius who had assassinated the princess 
of the Isle of Ebony, I made the application to myself: “O Genius,” I jsaid 
to him, “ you may observe how this benevolent monarch acted towards the 
envious man, and was not only satisfied in forgetting that he had attempted his 
life, but even sent him back with every benefit and advantage I have men- 
tioned.” In short, I employed all my eloquence to persuade him to imitate 
so excellent an example, and to pardon me. But to alter his resolution was 
impossible. 

‘♦All that I can do for you,” he said, “ is to spare your life ; yet do not flatter 
yourself that I shall suffer you to return safe and well. I must, at least, make 
you feel what I can do by means of my enchantments.” At these words he 
violently seized me, and carrying me through, the vaulted roof of the subter- 
ranean palace, which opened at his approach, he elevated me so high that the 
earth appeared to me only like a small white cloud. From this height he 
again descended as quick as lightning, and alighted on the top of a mountain. 
On this spot he took up a handful of earth, and pronouncing, or rather mutter- 
ing certain words, of which I could not comprehend the meaning, threw it over 
, me : “ Quit,” he cried, “ the figure of a man, and assume that of an ape.” He 
immediately disappeared, and I remained quite alone, changed into an ape, 
overwhelmed with grief, in an unknown country, and ignorant whether I was 
near the dominions of the king, my father. 

I descended the mountain and came to a flat, level country, the extremity of 
which I did not reach till I had travelled a month, when I arrived at the sea- 
coast. There was at this time a profound calm, and I perceived a vessel about 
half a league from shore. That I might not omit taking advantage of so 
fortunate a circumstance, I broke off a large branch from a tree, and dragged it 
after me to the 3 ea-side, I then got astride it, with a stick in each hand by 
way of oar. In this manner I rowed myself along towards the vessel, and when 
I was sufficiently near to be seen, I presented a most extraordinary sight to the 
sailors and passengers Svho were upon deck. They looked at . me with great 
admiration and astonishment. In the mean time I got alongside, and taking 
hold of a rope, I climbed up to the deck. But as I could not speak, I found 
myself in the greatest embarrassment. And, in fact, the danger I now ran was 
not less imminent than what I had before experienced when I was in the power 
of the Genius. 

The merchants who were on board were both scrupulous and superstitious, 
and thought that I should be the cause of some misfortunes happening to them 
during their voyage if they received me. “ I will kfflhim,” cried one* “ with 
a blow of this handspike.” “Let me shoot an arrow through his body,” 
l ejml&imed another; “and then let us throw hinr into the sea, 1 ” said a third, 

1 Nbr would they have desisted from executing their different threats if I had not 
run to the captain, and thrown myself prostrate at his feet. In this supplicating 
p ostiEfe l ipid hold of the bottom of his dress, and he was so struck with this 
action, as well as with the .tears that fell from my eyes, that he took me under 
his protection* declaring he would make any one repent who should offer me 
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the least injury. He even caressed and encouraged me. In order to make up 
for the loss of speech, I in returi\ showed him by means of signs how much I 
was obliged to him. 

The wind which succeeded this calm was not a strong, but it was a favourable 
one. It did not change for fifty days, and we then happily arrived in the 
harbour of a large, commercial, well-built, and populous city. Here we cast 
anchor. The city was of still more considerable importance, as it was the 
capital of a powerful kingdom. Our vessel was immediately surrounded’ with 
a multitude of small boats, filled with those who came either to congratulate 
their friends on their arrival, or to inquire of whom and what they had seen in 
thegeountry they had come from — or simply from mere curiosity to -see a ship 
which had arrived from a distance. 

Among the rest some officers came on board, who desired, in the name of 
the sultan,, to speak to the merchants that were with us. “ The sultan, our 
sovereign,” said one of them to the merchants who immediately appeared, 
“has charged us to express to you how much pleasure your arrival gives 1dm, 
and entreats each of you to take the trouble of writing upon this roll of paper 
a few lines. In order to make you understand his motive for this, I must 
inform you that he had a first vizier, who, besides his great abilities in the 
management of affairs, wrote in the greatest perfection. This minister died 
a few days since. The sultan is veiy much afflicted at it, and, as he values 
perfection in writing beyond everything, he has taken a solemn oath to appoint 
any person to the same situation who shall write as well. Many have pre- 
sented specimens of their abilities, but he has not yet found any one through- 
out the empire whom he has thought worthy to occupy the vizier’s place. 

Kach of those merchants, who thought they could write well enough to 
agpj^Jo this high dignity, wrote whatever they thought proper. When they had 
done, I advanced and took the paper from the hands of him who held it. Every- 
body and particularly the merchants who had written, thinking that 1 meant 
either to destr<y it or throw it into the water, instantly called out ; but they 
were soon satisfied when they saw me hold the paper very properly, and make 
a sign that I also wished to write in my turn. Their fears were now changed to 
astonishment Yet as they had never seen an ape that could write, and as 
they could not believe I was more skilful than others, they wished to take the 
roll from my hands-^-but the captain still continued to take my part.* “ Suffer 
him to try,” he said, “ let him write ; if he only blots the paper I promise yt»a 
I will instantly punish him : but if, on the contrary, he writes well, as I hope 
he will, for l nave never seen any ape more clever and^ingenious, nor one who 
seemed so well to understand everything, I declare that* I will acknowledge him 
as my son ; I once had one, who did not possess half so much ability a $ he 
does. • • 

Finding that no one any longer opposed my design, 1 took the pen, and did 
not leave off till I had given an example of six different sorts of writing used 
in Arabia. Each specimen contained a distich, or impromptu stanza m four 
lines, in praise of the sultan. My writing not only excelled that of the mer- 
chants. but I dare say they had never seen any so beautiful, ’even in that country. 
When I had finished, the officers took the roll, and carried it to the sultan. 

The monarch paid no attention to *any of the writing except mine, which 
pleased him so much that he said to the officers, “Take the finest and most 
richly-caparisoned horse from my stable, and also the most magnificent robe of 
brocade possible, in order to adorn fee person of him who has written these 
six varieties, and bring him to me.” At this order of the sultan, the officers, 
cofild not forbear laughing, which irritated him so much that he would have 
punished them, had they not said, “ We entreat your majesty to pardon us ; ■ < 
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these ate not written by a man, but by an ape.” iC What do you say ? ” cried 
the sultan ; u are not these wonderful specimens of writing from the hand of a 
man ? ” “ No, sire,” answered one of the officers; “we assure your majesty 

that we saw an ape write them.” This matter appeared too wonderful to the 
sultan for him not to be desirous of seeing, me. “ Do as I command you,” 

! said he to them ; “ and hasten to bring me this extraordinary ape.” 

? The officers returned to the vessel, and showed their order to the captain, 
who said the sxiltan should be obeyed. They immediately dressed me in a 
robe of very rich brocade, and carried me on shore, where they set me oh the 
horse of the sultan, who was waiting in his palace for me, with a considerable 
number of people belonging to the court, whom he had assembled to Ji me 
the more honour. The march commenced, while the gate, streets, public 
buildings, windows, and terraces of both the palaces and houses were all filled 
with an immense number of persons, of every age and sex, whom curiosity 
had drawn together from all quarters of the town, to see me, for the report 
Was spread in an instant that the sultan had chosen an ape for liis grand vizier. 
After having afforded so uncommon a sight to all these people, who ceased not 
to express their surprise by violeht and continued shouting, I arrived at the 
sultan’s palace. 

T found the sultan seated on his throne, in the midst of tire nobles of his 
court ; I made him three low bows, and the last time I prostrated myself, 

' kissed the earth by his feet I then got up, and seated myself exactly like an 
ape. No part of the assembly could withhold their admiration, nor did they 
comprehend how it was possible for an ape to be so well acquainted with the 
form and respect attached to sovereigns ; nor was the sultan the least astonished. 
The whole ceremony, of audience would have been complete if I had only been 
able to add speech to my actions ; but apes never speak, and the advantage of 
having once been a man did not now afford me that privilege. 

The sultan took leave of the courtiers, and there remained with* him only 
the chief of his eunuchs, a little young slave, and myself. He went from the 
hall of audience into his own apartment, where he ordered some food to be 
served up. While he was at table, he made me a sign to come and eat with 
him. As a mark of my obedience, I got up, kissed the ground, and then 
seated myself at table ; I ate, however, with much modesty and forbearance. 

Befoie they cleared the table, I perceived a writing desk, which, by a sign, 
I requested diem to bring me ; as soon as 1 had got it, I wrote upon a large 
peach some lines of my own composition, which evinced my gratitude to the 
sultan. His astonishment at reading them, after I presented the peach to him, 
was still greater than before. When the things were taken away, they brought 
a particular sort of liquqr, of which he desired them to give me a glass. 1 drank 
it, and then wrote son^e fresh verses, which explained the State in which 1 now 
found myself after so many sufferings. The sultan, having read .these also, 
exclaimed, “ A man who shotild be capable of doing thus would be one of 
the greatest men that ever lived.” The prince then ordered ,* ohess-board to 
be brought, and asked me, by a sign, if X could play, and would engage with 
him. I kissed the ground, and putting my hand oh my head, l showed hi*n 
I was ready to receive that honour. Jde won the first game, but the second 
and third were m my favour. Perceiving that this gave him some little pain, 
I wrote a stanza to amuse, him, and presented it to him; in which I said that 
two powerful armed bodies flight the whole day with the greatest ardour 

asye.-tf ar-ta "**» “ a ^ ,h ' 

AH these circumstances appearing fo the sultan much beyond what he had 
eve* seen ot heard of the address and ingenuity of apes, he wished to hate 
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more witnesses of these prodigies. He had a daughter who was called the 
Queen of Beauty; he therefore desired the chief of the eunuchs to fetch her* 

" Go,” said he to him, “and bring your lady here; I wish her to partake of 
the pleasure I enjoy.” The chief of the eunuchs went and brought back the 
princess with him. On ^ptering, her face was uncovered, but she was no sooner 
within the apartment than she instantly threw her veil over her, and said to 
the sultan, “ Your majesty must have forgotten yourself I am surprised that 
you order me to appear before men.” “ What is this, my daughter?” answered 
the sultan ; “ it seems that you are the person who has forgotten herself. There 
is Uo one here but the little slavq, the eunuch your governor, and myself, and 
we a|e always at liberty to see your face. Why, then, do you put down your 
veil, and assert that I have done wrong in ordering you to come here?” “Sire,” 
replied the princess, “your majesty will be convinced I am not mistaken,, 
The ape which you see there, although under that form, is not an’ ape, but a. 
young prince, the son of a great king. He has been changed into an ape by 
enchantment. A Genius, the son of the daughter of Eblis, Iras been guilty of 
this malicious action, after having cruelly killed the princess of the Isle of 
Ebony, daughter of King Epitimarus.” 

The sultan was astonished at this speech, and turning to me, asked, but no 
longer by signs, whether what his daughter said was true As I coulcl not 
speak, T put my hand upon my head to show that she had spoken the truth. 

“ IIow came you to know, daughter,” said the king, “that this prince hat! ! 
been transformed into an ape by means of enchantment?” “Sire,” replied I 
the princess, “your majesty may i collect, that when I first cainc from the 
nursery, 1 had an old woman as one of my attendants. She was very well j 
skilled m magic, and taught me seventy rules of that science, by virtue of which i 
I could instantly cause your capital to be transported to the middle of the ocean, 
nay, beyond Mount Caucasus. By means of this science, I know every person 
who is enchanted, the moment I behold them — not only who they are, but by 
whom also they were enchanted. Be not, therefore, surprised that 1 have at 
first sight discovered this prince, in spite of the charm, which prevented him from 
appearing in your eyes such as he really is.” “ My dear daughter,” answered 
the sultan, ** I did not think you were so skilful.” “ Sire,” added the princess, 

“ these things are curious, and worthy of being known ; but I do not think it 
becomes me to boast of them.” “ Since this is the case,” replied the sultan, 

“ you can perhaps dissolve the enchantment of this prince. “ I can, sire,” said 
she, “and restore him to his own form.” “Do so, then,” interrupted the sultan, 

“ for you cannot give me greater pleasure, as I wish to have him for my grand 
virier, and bestow you upon him for a wife,” “I am* ready, sire,” answered 
the princess, “ to obey you in all things you please to command.” 

The Queen of Beauty then went to her apartment, ayd returned with a knife; 
which had some rfebrew characters engraved on the tyade. She desired the 
sultan, the- chief of the eunuchs, the little slave, and myself to go down into 
a secret court of ’the palace, and then, leaving us under a gallery which sur- 
rounded the court, she Went into the middle of it, where she described a large 
circle, and traced several words, both in the ancient Arabic characters and 
those which are called the characters of Cleopatra. 

When she had done this, and prepared the circle in the manner she wished, 
she went and placed herself in the midst of it, where she began making her 
a bmrations , and repeating some verses from the Koran. By degrees, the air 


shape of an enormous lion. 
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The princess no sooner perceived this monster than she said to it, “ Dog, 
instead of cringing before me, how darest thou present thyself under this 
horrible form* thinking to alarm me?” “*And how darest thou,” replied the 
lion, “break the treaty, which we have made and confirmed by a solemn oath, 
not to injure each other?” “Ah, wretch!” added the princess, “thou art 
the person I am to reproach on that account.” “Thou shah pay dearly,” 
interrupted the lion, “ for the trouble thou hast given me of corning here*” In 
sayit|g this, he opened his horrible jaws, and advanced forward to devour her ; 
but she, being on her guard, jumped back, and had just time to pluck out a 
hair, and pronouncing two or three words, she changed it into a sharp scythe, 
with which she$iiU£uiately cut the lion in pieces, through the middle. 

The two parts of the lion directly disappeared, and the head only, remained, 
which changed into a large scorpion. The princess then took the form of a 
serpent, and began a fierce combat with the scorpion, which, finding itself in 
danger of being defeated, changed into an eagle, and flew away. But the 
serpent then became another eagle, black, and me ye powerful, and went in 
pursuit of it. We now lost sight of them for some time. 

Shortly after they had disappeared, the earth opened before us, and a black 
and white cat appeared, the hairs of which stood quite on end, and which 
made a most horrible mewing. A black wolf directly followed, and gave it 
no respite. The cat, being hard prised, changed into a worm, and, finding 
itself near a pomegranate, which had fallen by accident from a tree that grew 
upon the bank of a deep but narrow canal, instantly made a hole in it, and 
concealed itself there. The pomegranate immediately began to swell, and 
became as large as a gourd, which then rose up as high as the gallery, and 
rolled backwards and forwards there several times ; it then fell down to the 
bottom of the court, and broke into many pieces. 

The wolf, in the meantime, transformed itself into a cock, ran to the seeds 
of the pomegranate, and began sw allowing them, one after the other, as fast as 
possible. When it could see no more, it came to us, with its wings extended, 
and making a great noise, as if to inquire of us whether there were any more 
seeds. There was one lying on the border of the canal, which the cock, in 
poing back, perceived, and ran towards it as quick as possible j but at the very 
mstant in which its beak was upon it, the seed rolled into the canal and 
changed into a small fish. The cock then flew into the canal, and becoming a 

e te; $>ur$ued the little fish. They were both two hours under water, and we 
ew not what was become of them, when we heard the most horrible cries, 
that made u$ tremble* Soon after, we saw the Genius and the princess, all on 
fire. They threw the Jlames against each other with their breath, and at last 
came to a close attack. Then the fire increased, and everything about was 
encompassed with smoke and flame to a great height We were afraid, and 
not withdbt reason, thaf the whole palace would be burnt f but we soon had a 
much more dreadful cause of terror, for the Genius, having disengaged himself 
from the princess, came towards the gallery where we were, and blew his 
flames all over us. This would have destroyed us rf 4he princess, running to 
6m assistance, had pot compelled him by her cries to retreat to a distance, and 
guard himself against her. In spite, however, of all the haste she made, she 
could not prevent the sultan from having his head singed and his face scorched ; 
the clpef of the eimuchs too was stiffed, and consumed on the spot ; and a 
spark flew into my right eye, and blinded foe. Both the sultan and myfcelf 
expected to perish, when we suddenly heard the cry of “Victory, victory !” 
and the princess immediately appeared to us in her own form, while the Genius 
w%reduced. to a heap , of ashes. - * • 

Ttut princess approached us, and in order to lose no time, she asked for a 
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cup full of water, which was brought by the young slave, whom the fire had 
not injured. She took it, and after pronouncing some words over it, she threw 
some of the water upon me, and said, ‘‘If thou art an ape by enchantment, 
change thy figure, and take that of a man, which thou hadst before.” She had 
hardly concluded, when I again became a man, the same as before I was 
changed, except with the loss of one eye. 

I was preparing to thank the princess, but she did not give me time, before 
she said to the sultan, her father, 44 1 have gained, sire, the victory over the 
Genius, as your majesty may see, but it is a victory which has cost me dear. I 
have but a few moments to five, and you will not have the satisfaction of com- 
pleting the marriage you intended. The fire, in this dreadful combat, has pene- 
trated my body, and I feel that it will soon consume me. This would not have 
happened if I had perceived the last seed of the pomegranate, when I was in the 
shape of a cock, and had swallowed it as I did the others. The Genius had 
fled to it as his last retreat, and on that depended the success of the combat, 
which would then have been fortunate, and without danger to me. This 
omission obliged me to have recourse to fire, and fight with that powerful 
weapon, between heaven and earth, as you saw me. in spite of his dreadful 
power and experience, I convinced him that my knowledge and art were 
greater than his. I have at length conquered and reduced him to ashes, but I 
cannot avoid the death which l feel approaching.” 

The princess had no sooner finished this account of the battle, than the 
sultan, in a tone of voice which showed how much he was agitated by this 
recital, answered, 44 You see, my daughter, the state in which your father is. 
Alas ! I am only astonished that 1 am still alive. The eunuch, your governor, 
is dead ; and the prince, whom you have delivered from enchantment, has lost 
an eye. ” He could say no more, for his tears and sobs stopped his utterance. 
Both his daughter and myself were extremely affected at his sufferings, and 
mingled our tears with his. 

While we were each of us indulging in this excess of sorrow, the princess 
suddenly exclaimed, 44 I burn, I burn.” She perceived that the fire which 
consumed her, had at last seized her whole body, and she did not cease calling 
out, 44 1 burn,” till death put an end to her almost insupportable sufferings. 
The effect of this fire was so extraordinary, that in a few minutes she was 
reduced, like the Genius, to a heap of ashes. 

I need not say how much this dreadful and melancholy sight affected us. I 
would rather have continued an ape, or a dog, my whole life, than have seen 
my benefactress perish in such a horrid manner. The sultan, too, on his part, 
was beyond measure afflicted. It is almost impossible to conceive what lament- 
able cries he uttered, beating himself at the same time^nost violently on his head 
and breast, till at last, yielding to despair, he fainted, and I feared even his life 
would fall a sacrifice* • • 

In the mean time the cries of the sultan brought the eunuchs and officers to his 
a&istauce, and they found great difficulty in recovering him. There was no 
occasion for either the prince or myself giving them a very long detail of this 
adventure* to convince them of the propriety of our sorrow ; the two heaps of 
ashes to which the princess and the Genius had been reduced, were quite suffi- 
cient As the sultan could scarcely support himself; he was obliged to lean 
upon them in order to get to his apartment 

As soon as the knowledge of an event so tj^mca.1 was spread through the 
palace and the dty, every one lamented the melancholy fete of the orincess, 
surnamed the Queen, of Beauty, and joined in the grief of the sultan. They put 
on mourning for seven days, and performed many ceremonies 5 the ashes of the 
Genius they scattered in die wind, but collected those of the princess in a costly 
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vase, and preserved them; this vase was then deposite&in a superb mausoleum, 
which was erected OH the very spot where the ashes had been found. 

The grief which 'preyed upon the sultan for the loss of his daughter, was the 
origin, of a disease that confined him to his bed for a whole month. He had 
not quite recovered his health, when he called me to him, and said, “ Listen, 
pnhce, and attend to the order which I. am going togiveyou; if you fail to 
execute it, your life will be the forfeit.” I assured Mm I would obey. Re- 
suming then the discourse, he added, “ I have always lived in a state of the 
greatest happiness ; nor has any unfortunate event ever occurred. Your arrival 
has destroyed this enjoyment. My daughter is dead ; her governor is no more ; 
and I have escaped with my life only by a miracle. You are the cause oft. all 
these misfortunes, for which I am incapable of consolation. These are the 
reasons which induce me to desire you would leave me in peace ; but go imme- 
diately, for if you remain any longer, it will be the cause of my death aiso, since 
I am persuaded your presence is productive only of misfortune. This is all I 
have to say to you. Go, and take care you never again appear in my kingdom ; 
if you do, no consideration shall prevent my making you repent of it.” I wished 
to speak, but he prevented me by uttering some angry words, and I was obliged 
to leave his palace. 

Driven about, rejected and abandoned by every one, I knew not what was 
to become of me. Before I left the citv, I went into a bath, I got my beard 
and eyebrows shaved, and put on the dress of a calender. I then began my 
journey, lamenting less my own miserable condition, than the death of the 
two beautiful princesses, of which I had been the unhappy cause. I travelled 
through many countries without making myself known ; at last I resolved to 
visit Bagdad, in hopes of being able to present myself to the Commander of 
the Faithful, and excite his compassion by the recital of so strange a history. 
I arrived here this evening, and the first person I met was the calender, my 
brother, who has already related his life. You are acquainted, madam, with 
the sequel, and how I came to have the honour of being at your house. 


When the second calender had finished his history, Zobeide, to whom he had 
addressed himself, said, "You have done well, and I give you leave to go 
Whenever you please.” But instead of taking his departure, he entreated her 
to grant him the same favour she liad done the other calender, near whom he 
went and took his place. Then the third calender, knowing it was his turn to 
speak, addressed himself like the others to Zobeide, and began his history as 
follows. 


THE HISTORY OF fTHE THIRD CALENDER, THE SON OF 
• A KING. 

What I am going to relate, most honourable lad& is of a very different 
nature from what you have already heard. The two princes who have recited 
their histories, have each of them lost an eye, as jt were By destiny; while my 
Iq&s has been in consequence of my own fault, in wilfully seeking the cause of 
misfortune, as you will find by what I anj^oing to mention. 

I am called Agib, and am the son of a king, whose name was Cassib. After 
his death I took possession of his throne,, and established my residence in the 
S&riCciiy which pe had made his Capital. This city, which is situated on the 
sea-coast, has a remarkably handsome and safe harbour, with an arsenal suffi- 
ciently extend veto supply an armament of a hundred and fifty vessST of war* 
dways lying ready for service on any occasion ; and to equip fifty merchantmen^ 
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and asroanydoops and yichts, for the purpose of amusement and pleasuve on 
the water* Wy kingdom was comnosed. of many beautiful provinces, and also 
a number Of considerable islands almost all of which were situated within sight 
of my capital* 

The first thing I did was to visit the provinces; I then made them arm and 
equip my whole fleet, and went round to all my island? in order to conciliate the 
affections of my subjects, and to confirm thin in their duty and allegiance. 
After haying been at home some time, I went again; and these voyages* by 
giving me some slight knowledge of navigation, infused such a taste for it in my 
mind, that I resolved to go in search of discoveries beyond ray islands. Tor 
this purpose I equipped only ten ships, and embarking in one of them, we set 
saiL 

During forty days our voyage was prosperous ; hut on the night of the forty- 
first the wind became adverse, and so violent, that we were driven at the mercy 
of the tempest, and thought we should have been lost. At break of clay, how- 
ever, the wind abated, the clouds dispersed, and the sun brought fine weather 
back with it. We now landed on an island, where we remained two days, to 
take in some provisions. Having done this, we again put to sea. After ten 
days’ sail, we began to hope to see land ; for since the storm we had encountered, 

I had altered my intention, and determined to return to my kingdom, but I ihen 
discovered that my pilot knew not where we were, in fact, a sailor, on the 
tenth day, who was ordered to the masthead for the purpose of making dis- * 
coverics, reported that to the right and left he could perceive only the sky and 
sea, which bounded the horizon, but that straight before him he observed a great 
blackness. 

At this intelligence the pilot changed colour, and throwing his turban on the 
deck with one hand, he smote his face with the other, and then cried out, 
v “Ah, sire, we are lost; not one of us can possibly escape the danger in which 
we are ; and with all my experience, it is not in my power to insure the safety 
of a single soul.” Having said this, he began to weep like one who thought 
his destruction 1 inevitable, and his despair spread alarm and feat through the 
whole vessel I asked him what reason he had for this despair. “Alas, sire,” 
he answered, “ the tempest which we have gone through has so driven us 
from our track, that by midday to-morrow we shall find ourselves near that 
blackness, which is nothing but a black mountain, consisting entirely of a mass 
of loadstone, that will soon attract our fleet, on account of the bolts and nails 
in the ships. To-morrow, when we shall come within a certain distance, the 
power of the loadstone will be so violent, that all the nails will be drawn ou^ 
and fastened to the mountain ; our ships will then fall* in pieces, and sink. As 
it is the property of a loadstone to attract iron, and at the same time to increase 
its own power by this attraction, the 'mountain towards the se% is entirely 
covered with nails, that belonged lo the infinite number of ships of which it 
has proved the destruction ; and this at the same time both preserves and 
augments its power or virtue. 

‘ * This mountain, ,v continued the pilot, “is very steep, and on the summit 
there is a large dome, made of fine bronze; which is supported upon columns of 
the same metal. Upon the top of the dome there is also a bronze horse, with 
the figure of a man Upon it A plate of lead covers his breast upon which 
there are some talisman ic characters engraven ; and there is a tradition, sire, ” 
added he, “that this statue is the principal cause of the loss of so many vessels 
and men, and that it will never cease from being destructive to all who shall 
have the misfortune to approach it until it be overthrown.” The pilot havmg 
finished hi$ speech, renewed his tears, which excited those of the whole crew. 
As for myself, I did not doubt that I was now approaching the end of my day& 
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Every one began to think of his own preservation, and to try every possible 
means conducive to that end ; and during the uncertainty of theevent, they all 
appointed, by a sort of will, the survivors* if any should be saved, the heirs of 
the rest. 

The next morning we distinctly perceived the black mountain ; and the idea 
we had formed of it made it appear still more dreadful and horrid than it 
really was. About midday we found ourselves so near it, that we began to 
perceive what the pilot had foretold. We saw the nails, and every other piece 
of iron belonging to the vessel, fly towards the mountain, against whiqh, by the 
violence of the magnetic attraction, they struck with a horrible noise. The 
vessel then immediately fell to pieces, and sunk to the bottom of the sea, which 
was so deep in this place, that we could never discover the bottom by sounding. 
All my people were lost ; but God had pity upon me, and suffered me to save 
myself by laying hold of a plank, which was driven by the wind directly to the 
foot of the mountain. I did not experience the least harm, and had the good 
fortune to land in a place where there were steps, which led to the summit. I 
was much rejoiced at sight of these steps, for there was not the least piece of 
land either to the right or left, upon which I could have set my foot to save 
myself. I returned thanks to God, and invoking his holy name, began to 
ascend the mountain. The path was narrow, and so steep and difficult, that 
had the wind been at all violent, it must have blown me into the sea. I 
arrived at last at the summit without any accident, and entering the dome, 
I prostrated myself on the ground, and offered ' my thanks to God for the 
favour he had shown me. 

I passed the night under this dome ; and while I was asleep, a venerable old 
man appeared to me, and said, “ Agib, attend ; when you awake, dig up the 
earth under your feet, and you will find a brazen bow with three leaden arrows, 
manufactured under certain constellations, in order to deliver mankind from 
many evils, which continually menace them. Shoot these three arrows at the 
statue : the man will then fall into the sea, and the horse at your feet, which 
you must bury in the same spot from whence you take the bow and arrows. 
This being finished, the sea will begin to be agitated, and will rise as high as 
the foot of the dome, at the top of the mountain. When it shall have risen 
thus high, you will see a small vessel come towards the shore, with only one 
man in it, who holds an oar in each hand. This man will be of brass, but 
different from the one that was overthrown. Embark with him without 
pronouncing the name of God, and let him conduct you. In ten days he 
will have carried you into another sea, where you will find the means of 
returning to your own country in safety ; provided, as I have already told you, 
you forbear from mentioning the name of God*during the whole of your 
voyage.’ 1 

Such was the discourse of the old man. As soon as I was awake, I got up, 
much consoled by this* vision, and did not fail doing as the old man had 
ordered me. I uncovered the bow and the arrows, and shot them at the 
statue. With the third arrow I overthrew the man, who fell into the sea, 
while the horse lay at my feet. I buried it in the place where I found the bow 
and arrows, and white I was doing this, the sea rose by degree^ till it reached 
the foot of the dome on the summit of the mountain. I perceived a vessel* at 
a distance coming towards me. I ottered my benedictions to God' at thus 
Siting my dream in every respect proving a reality. The vessel at length 
m^Oaohed the land, and I saw in it a man made of brass, as had been 
described. I embarked and took particular care not to pronounce the name of 
God. I did not even utter a single word. When I sat down, the brazen 
figure b^gan to row from the mountain. He continued doing so without inter- 
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mission till the ninth day, when 1 saw some islands, which made me hope 
I should soon be free from every danger that I dreaded' The excess of my joy 
made me forget the order that had, been given me as a security, “ Blessed be 
God,” I cried out, “God be praised/’ 

I had hardly finished these words, when both the vessel and brazen man sunk 
to the bottom. I remained in the water, and swam during the rest of the day 
towards the nearest island. The night; which came on, was exceedingly dark: 
and as I no longer knew where I was I continued swimming at a venture. My 
strength was at last quite exhausted, and I began to despair of being able to 
save myself, when the wind having much increased, a wave as large as a moun- 
tain threw me upon a flat, shallow place, and on retiring left me there. I 
immediately made haste to get farther on land, for fear another wave should 
come and carry me back. The first thing I then did, was to undress, and wring 
the water out of my clothes, and spread them upon the sand, which was still 
warm from the heat of the preceding day. 

The next morning, as soon as the sun had quite dried my dress, I put it on, 
and began to reconnoitre ; and tried to discover where I was. 1 had not walked 
far, before I found out I was upon a small desert island, very pleasant, and 
where there were many sorts of fruit-trees, as well as others.; but I observed, 
that it was at a considerable distance from the mainland, which rather lessened 
t the joy I felt at having escaped from the sea. I nevertheless trusted in God to 
dispose of my fate according to his will : soon afterwards I discovered a very 
small vessel, which seemed to come full sail directly from the mainland, with 
her prow towards the island where 1 was. As I had no doubt they were coming 
to anchor here, and as I knew not what sort of people they might be, whether 
friends or enemies, I determined at first not to show' myself. I got up, there- 
foie, into a very thick tree, from whence I could examine their countenances 
: without danger. The vessel soon sailed up a small creek or bay, where ten 
slaves landed, with a spade and other instruments in their hands, for the purpose 
of digging the earth. They went towards the middle of the island, where I 
observed them stop, and dig up the earth for some time ; and by their actions, 
they appeared to me to lift up a trap-door. They immediately returned to the 
vessel, from wdiich they landed various kinds of provisions and furniture, and 
each taking a load, they carried them to fhe place where they had before dug 
up the ground. They then seemed to descend, which made me conjecture 
there was a subterraneous place. I saw them once more go to the vessel, and 
come back with an old man, who brought With him a youth, seemingly well 
made, and about fourteen or fifteen years old. They all descended at the spot 
where the trap-door had been lifted up. After they c^me out again, they shut 
down the door, and covered it with earth as before ; and then returned to the 
creek where their vessel lay ; hut I observed that the young man did Hot come 
back with .them ; whence I, concluded, that he remained in the subterraneous 
place. This circumstance very much excited my astonishment. 

The old man and the slaves then embarked, and hoisting the sails, made Way 
for the mainland. When I found the vessel had got so far off, that I could not 
be perceived by the crew, I came down from the tree, and went directly to the 
place where' I had seen them dig away the earth. I now did die same thing, 
and at last discovered a stone two or three feet square; I lifted it. up, and found 
that it concealed the entrance to a flight of stone stairs. I descended, and at 
the bottom perceived that I was in a large chamber, the floor of which was 
covered with a carpet, as was also a sofa and. some' cushions with a rich stuff, 
where l saw a young man sitting down with a fan in his hand. I distinguished 
all these things by the light of two torches, as I did, also the fruits and pots of 
flowers, which we^e near him. At the sight of me, the young man wasjimch 
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alarmed; but in order to give him courage, I said to him on entering, “ Whq- 
evfcnymi mfe^fea* nothing,. sin airing, and. the son of a kmg t as I am,Js nbt 
Capable of doing you any injury. On the contrary, you may esteem it as a 
mostfortunate circumstance that I am come here to deliver you from this tomb, 
Where you seem to me to have been buried alive ; but for what reasons I am 
unabje to tell Wlrnt, however most embarrasses me (for I iyijl, not conceal 
that 2 have been a witness to everything that has passed since you landed ‘on 
tilts island), and what X cannot understand is, that you seem to have suffered 
yourself to have been buried here without making any resistance. ” 

The young man was much encouraged by this speech, and requested in a 
pleasing manner, that I would take a seat near him. As soon as I was seated, 
he said, “I am about, prince, to inform you of a circumstance, the* singular 
nature of which will very much surprise you. 

“ My father is a jeweller, who has acquired by his industry ancl great skill in 
his profession a very large fortune. He has a great number of slaves and factors, 
who make many voyages- for him in his own vessels. He has also correspondents 
in many courts, which be supplies with all* the precious stones arid jewels for 
which they have occasion. He had been married a long time without having 
any children, when one night he dreamed that he should have a son, whose life, 
however, would be but short. This dream, when be awoke, gave him great 
uneasiness. Some time after this, my mother informed him that she was with 
child, and the very time when she thought she had conceived, agreed exactly 
with my father’s dream. At the end of nine months I was born, to the great 
joy of all the family. My father having observed the moment of my birth with 
the greatest exactness, consulted the astrologers, who answered, ‘Your son will 
live without any accident or misfortune till he is fifteen ; but he will then run a 
great risk of losing his life, -and will HQt escape from it without much difficulty. 
If, however, he should have the good fortune not to perish, his life will continue 
many years. About this time too,’ they added, ‘ the equestrian statue of brass, 
which stands on the top of the loadstone mountain, will be overthrown by 
Prince Agib, the son of King Cassib, and fall into the sea ; and the stars also 
discover, that fifty days_ afterwards your son will be killed by that prince.’ 

H As this prediction agreed with my father’s dream, he was very much struck 
and afflicted by it. He did not, however, omit taking the greatest care of my 
Mutation till the present moment, which is the fifteenth year of my age. He 
Was yesterday informed that ten days ago the brazen figure was overthrown by 
the prince whom X mentioned to you : and this intelligence cost him so many 
tears and alarms, that he hardly looks like the same man. 

u Upon this prediction of the astrologers, my father tried every means to 
deceive my boroscgpe, 4ihd preserve my life. For a long time past, he has 
taken £%£■ precaution to have this habitation built, in order to ponceal me for 
the fifty daws, after he .learned that the statute had been .overthrown. It was 
on th$$ account, that, as soon as he knew what had happened ten days since, 
he came here for the purpose of concealing the during the forty days that 
rmoam J and he has promised at the expiration of that tim^ to cpme and hike 
; me hade As for myself,” he added, “I have the best Hopes, for I do not 
<■ that Prince Agib will come and look for me underground* kt thehajdst 

, of a "desert island. Thi^ my lord, is all I had to inform yqtt;o£* ^ 

' While ttye sob of the jeweller was relating his Atdiry to t inwardly 
nt &Ose astrologers, who had predicted that I Should take away his 
Pfc ; anf myself so very unlikely to .verify their prediction, that he had 

freely Enisled speaking, before! exejaimed with transport, “Have. (Confidence, 
my dfsar ^MjM^goodness.. of God, and fear nothing. Esteem it only as a 
f 4^. 0m -lip, to paj?, jghcl that from this hour, you are free from" it. I am' 
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delighted at finding myself so fortunate as to be here, after having been ship, 
wrecked, in order to guard you against those who would attempt your life, I 
will notcpnt youlpr a moment during the forty days, which the vain and absurd 
conjectures m -the astrologers have made you apprehensive of During this 
time, I will render you every service in my power, and afterwards I will take 
advantage. wUh your add your father^ permission, of embarking in your vessel, 
in order to return to the continent*; and when I shall have got back to my 
kingdom* Ishall never forget the obligation I am under to you, and will 
endeavour to prove my gratitude by every means in my power.” 

I encouraged him by this discourse, ami thus gained his confidence. I took 
care, irom the fear of alarming him, not to inform him that I was the very 
person whom he dreaded ; nor give him the least suspicion cat the subject 
We conversed about various things till night ; and I easily discovered that the 
young man possessed a sensible and well-informed mind. We ate together out 
of his store of provisions, which were so abundant, that they would have lasted 
more than the forty days, had there been other guests beside myself. We 
continued, our conversation some time after supper, and then retired to rest. 

When he got up the next morning, I presented him with a basin and some 
water. He washed himself, while I prepared the dinner, which I served up at 
a proper time. After our repast, I invented a sort of game to amuse us, not 
only during that day, but for the following. I prepared the supper in the same 
way I had done the dinner ; we then supped and retired to rest, the same as 
the preceding day. 

We had sufficient time to contract a friendship for each other. I perceived 
that he had an inclination for me, and on my side the regard was so strong, that 
I often said to myself, “ The astrologers, who have predicted to the father that 
his son should be slain by my hands were impostors, for it was impossible I 
could commit so horrid a crime.” In short, we passed thirty -nine days in the 
pleasantest manner possible in this subterraneous habitation. 

At length, the fortieth arrived. The youth, when he was getting up, said to 
me, iu a transport of joy, which he could not restrain, “ Behold me now, prince, 
on the fortieth day, mid thank God, and your .good society, I am not dead. 
My father will not fail very soon to acknowledge his obligation, and furnish you 
with every means and opportunity in his power, which may be necessary for 
you to return to your kingdom. But while we are waiting,” added he, “I beg 
of you to have the goodness to warm some water, that I may wash my whole 
body in the portable bath. I wish to cleanse myself and change. my dress, in 
order to receive my father with the. greater propriety. ” I put the water on the 
fire, and when it was just warm, I fiUed the portable bath. The young man v 
got in : I both washed and rubbed him myself. He then got out, amf went 
into the bed I had prepared for him, and I threw the cover over him. After 
he had reposed himself, and slept for some time, he "said to me, *4 Oblige trie, 
my prince, and bring me a melon and some sugar. I Vant to eat something to 
refresh me.” 

I chose one of toe melons which remained, and put, it on a plate, and 
as I could not find a knife to cut it, I asked the youth, if he knew Where there 
v&s one. “There is one,” fie replied, “upon toe cornice over my head.” I 
looked up god perceived one there ; but I strained myself so much in endea- 
vouring to get It, tout at toe very moment I had it in my hand, my foot by 
some means got so entangled in the cowering of toe bed, that I unfortunately 
fell down on- toe young man, and pierced him to the heart with the knife. He 
expired thhwery same instant v ; 
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44 a few hours only remained for him to be out of the danger against which he 
sought an asylum ; and at the very moment I thought the danger past, I am 
become the assassin, and have caused the prediction to come to pass. But I 
ask thy pardon, O Lord,” I added, raising my head and hands towards heaven, 
14 and if I am guilty of his death, I desire to live no longer.” 

After this misfortune, death would have been very acceptable to me, and 
T should -have met it without dread. 6ut we are neither afflicted with evil, 
nor blessed with good fortune always at the moment we may desire it. 

In the mean time, reflecting that neither my tears nor sorrow could revive 
the youth, and that as the forty days were now concluding, I should be surprised 
by the father, I quitted the subterraneous building, and ascended to the top of 
the stairs. I replaced the large stone over the entrance, and covered it with 
the earth. I had scarcely finished, when looking towaids the mainland, I 
perceived the vessel, which was coming for the young man. Meditating what 
plan I should pursue, I said to myself, 4 4 If I let them see me, it is probable 
the old man will seize me, and order his slaves to slay me, when he shall have 
discovered his son in the state in which 1 have left him. Whatever I could 
allege in my own justification would never persuade him of my innocence. It 
is surely better, then, to withdraw' myself from his sight, while I have the 
power, than expose myself to his resentment. ” 

Near the subterraneous cavern there was a large tree, the thick foliage of 
which seemed to me well adapted for concealment. I immediately got up 
into it, and had no sooner placed myself so as not to be seen, than 1 observed 
the vessel come to land in the same place it had before done. The old man 
and the slaves instantly came on shore, and approached the subterraneous 
dwelling in a manner that showed they had some hopes. But when they saw 
that the ground hacl been lately disturbed, they changed colour, especially the 
old man. They then lifted up the stone, and descended the stairs. They 
called the young man by his name, but no answer was returned. Their fears 
redoubled. They searched about, and at last found him stretched on his couch, 
with the knife through his heart, for I had not had the courage to draw' it out. 
On seeing this, they uttered such lamentable cries, that my tears flowed afresh. 
The old man fainted, and the slaves brought him out in their arms, that he 
might feel the air, and for this purpose they placed him at the foot of the very 
tree in which I was. Notwithstanding all their cares, the unfortunate father 
remained so long in this state, that they more than once despaired of his life. 

He at length recovered from this long fainting fit The slaves then went 
down, and brought up the body of his son, ^clothed in the finest garments, and 
as soon as the grave, which they made, was ready, they put the body in. The 
old man, supported by two slaves, with his face bathed in tears, threw in the 
first piece or earth, after which the slaves filled up the grave. This being done, 
the tumitufe and remainder of the provisions were put on board the vessel. 
The old man, overcome with sorrow, was unable to support himself, and was 
therefore carried to the vessel in a sort of litter by the slaves, and they imme- 
diately put to sea. They soon got to a considerable distance from the island, 
and 1 lost sight of them. 

I now remained alone in the island, and passed the following; night in the 
subterraneous dwelling, which had not been again shut up ; and the next day 
I took a survey of the whole island, resting in those places most adapted to 
the purpose, whenever I felt myself weary. I passed a whole month in this 
unpleasant manner J at the end of which time 1 perceived the sew considerably 
diminish, the island appeared to become sensibly larger, and the mainland 
approached nearer. In truth, the water decreased so much, that there wa% 
, now only a small channel between me and the continent, and I passed over 
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without being deeper than the middle of my leg, I then walked so fur oh 
the flat sand, that I was greatly fatigued. ' I at last reached tinner ground, and 
was already at a considerable distance from the sea, when I saw before me 
something that appeared like a large fire. At this I was much rejoiced ; “For 
here,” said I to myself, “I shall certainly find some persons, as a fire cannot 
light itself.” But as 1 went nearer my mistake began to clear up, and I soon 
found out, that what I had taken for a fire was a sort of castle of red copper,, 
from which the rays of the sun were reflected in such a manner as to make it 
appear in flames. 

I stopped near this castle, and sat down, as well to consider the beauty 
of the building, as in some degree to recover from my fatigue. I had not yet 
bestowed all the attention upon this magnificent house which it deserved, when 
I perceived ten well-made young men come out for the purpose, as it appeared, 
of walking ; bat what seemed to me more surprising was, that they were all 
blind of the right eye ; an old man of rather a large stature, whose appearance 
was very venerable, accompanied them. 

I was very much astonished at meeting so many people at the same time, who 
were not only blind of one eye, but had also lost the same eye. While I was 
endeavouring to discover in my own mind for what purpose, or by what circum- 
stance, they were thus collected together, they accosted me ; and showed signs 
of great joy at seeing me. After the first compliments had passed, they inquired 
of me what brought me there : I told them that iny history was rather long ; 
but if they would take the trouble to sit down, I would afford them the satisfac- 
tion they wished. They seated themselves, and I related to them everything 
that had happened to me, from the moment I had left my own kingdom till that 
instant. This narration greatly excited their surprise, when I had finished my 
story, they entreated me to come with them Into the castle. I accepted their 
offer, and passing through a long suite of halls, antechambers, saloons, and 
cabinets, all well furnished and appointed, we came at length to a large and 
magnificent apartment, where there were ten small blue sofas, placed in a circle, 
but unconnected, which served both to sit on and rest during the day, and also 
to sleep upon in the night. In the midst of this circle there was another sofa, 
less raised, but of the same colour, upon which the old man of whom I have 
spoken sat, while the young ones seated themselves upon the other ten. A* 
each sofa held only one person, one of the young men said to me, l< Sit down, 
my friend, upon the carpet in the middle of this place ; and do not endeavour 
to inform yourself of anything that regards us, nor ask the reason why we are 
all blind Of the right eye; be satisfied with what you see^and do not carry your 
curiosity any further. The old man did not remain long seated ; he got up and 
went out, but very soon rtturned, bringing with him a supper for the ten young 
men ; to each of whom he distributed a certain portions He gave me mine in 
the same way, which, like the rest, I ate alone; As sooif as it was finished, the 
old man presented each of us with a cup of wine. 

My history appeared to them so extraordinary* that they made me repeat it 
when supper was over. This afterwards led to a conversation, which lasted 
great part of the night. One of the young men now observing that it was So 
late, said to rite old one, “ You see that it is time to retire to rest, and yet you 
do not bring us what is necessary for us to discharge our duty.” At this the old 
man got up, an^ went into a cabinet, from whence he brought upon his head ten 
basins, one after the other, all covered with blue stuff ; he placed one of them 
with a torch before each of the young men. They uncovered their basins, in 
which there were some fphes, some charcoal in powder, and some lamp-black. 
They mixed all these together, and began to rub them over their faces, and 
smear their countenances until their appearance was very frightful. After they 
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Had blacked themselves over in this manner, they began to weep» to make great 
lamentations, and to beat their head and breast, calling out incessantly all the 
time* “ Behold the consequences of out idleness and debauched^ • ” 

They passed almost the whole night in this strange occupation ; at last they 
! gave over, when the old man brought them some water, in which they washed 
their lace and hands. They then took* off their dresses, which were much torn, 
and put on others, so that they did not appear to have been engaged in those 
extraordinary occupations to which I had been a witness. Judge what was my 
fear during all this time. 1 was tempted a thousand times to break the silence 
r which they had imposed upon me, for the purpose of asking them questions ; 
nor could I, during the remainder of the night, get any rest 
• The following morning, as soon as we were up, we went out to take the air, 
and I then said unto them, “ 1 must inform you, gentlemen, that I ’-enounce • 
the law you imposed upon me last night, as I Can no longer observe it You 
are wise men, and you have given me sufficient reason to believe that you possess 
an enlarged understanding ; yet, at the same time, I have seen you do things of 
which none but madmen would be guilty. Whatever misfortune may happen 
to me in consequence, I cannot refrain from inquiring for what reason you 
daubed your faces with ashes, charcoal, and black paint, and how you have all 
lost an eye. Something very singular must be the cause of this, I entreat you 
therefore to satisfy my curiosity. Notwithstanding such pressing entreaties, 

„ they only answered that the inquiries I rrfade did not relate to me, that I had no* 
interest in their actions, and that I might remain in peace. We passed the day 
in conversing upon different subjects, and, when night approached, we supped 
separately, as before, and the old man* again brought the blue basins, with- the 
contents of which the others an ointed themselves ; they then wept, beat 
themselves, and exclaimed, 4 4 Behold~the consequences of our idleness and our 
debaucheries ! ” The following night they repeated the same thing. 

I could at last no longer resist my curiosity ; and I very seriously entreated 
them to satisfy me, or inform me by what road I could return to my kingdom ; 
for I told them, it was impossible to remain any longer with them, and be every 
night a witness to such an extraordinary sight, if f was not permitted to know 
the motives that produced it One of the young men thus answered me for the 
rest : “ £>o not be astonished at what we do in your presence : if we have not 
Hitherto yielded to your entreaties, it has been entirely out of friendship foe 
you ; ana to spare you from the regret of being reduced to the same state in 
which you see Us. If you wish to experience our unfortunate fate, y'm have 
Only to speak, and will give you the satisfaction you require/* I toid them; 

I was determined to know it at all events! 44 Once more,** replied the same 
young man, “we advise you to restrain your curiosity; for it will cost you the 
sight of c your right eft, “It, is of no consequence, 1 * I answered, “and I 
declare to you, that it this misfortune does happen, I shall not consider you as 
the cause of it, but* shall lay the blame entirely on myself.” Again he repre- 
sented to me, that, when I should have lost my eye, I must not expect to remain 
with them ; even if I had thought of it; as their number was complete, and 
I coriM not be increased. I told diem that it would cause me much regret to 
separate myself from such agreeable company, but still, if it were necessary, 

I would submit to it j since, whatever might be the consequence, I was bent on 
obtaining thesatisfactiou I required. 

The t m youhg men, observing that X was not to be shaken in my resolution, 
took a sheep, and felled it ; after they had taken off the skin, they gave me the 
knife they had made use and said, " Take this knife; it will serve you for an 
occasion of Which we will soon inform you. We are going to sew you up in 
this skin, in which it is necessary you should be entirely concealed. We shall 
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then leave you in this place, and retire. Scon afterwards, a bird of a mostenor* 
moos size, -which they call a foe, will appear in the air, and, taking you for a 
sheep, will plunge down upon you, and lift you up to the clouds ; but do not 
let this alarm you. The bird will soon return With his prey towards the earth, 
and will lay you down on the top of a mountain. As soon as you shall feel 
yourself upon the ground, rip open the skin with the knife, and discover your- 
self. On seeing you, the roc will be alarmed, and fly away, leaving -you at 
liberty. Do not stop there ; but go on until you arrive at a castle of a most 
prodigious magnitude, entirely covered with plates of gold, set with large 
emeralds and other precious stones. Go to the gate, which is always open; ' 
and enter. All of us who are here have been in this castle; but we will tell 
you nothing of what we saw, nor what happened to us, as you will learn every* 
thing yourself. The only thing we can inform you of is, that it has cost each 
of us a right eye, and the penance which you have witnessed is what we are 
obliged to undergo in consequence of our having been there. The particular 
history of each of us is full of such wonderful adventures that they would form 
a large volume; but we cannot now tell you more.” 

As soon as the young man had finished this speech, I wrapped myself up in 
the sheep-skin, and took the knife which they had given me. After they had 
taken the trouble to sew me up in it, they left me in that place, and retired 
into their apartment. It was not long before the roc which they had men- 
tioned, made its appearance, plunged down upon me, took me up in its laionflp 
as if I were a sheep, and transported me to the summit of a mountain. When 
I perceived' that I was upon the ground, I did not fail to make use of the knife. 

I ripped open the skin, threw it off, and appeared before the roc, who flew 
away the instant it saw me. This roc is a white bird, of an enormous size; 
its strength is such, that it will lift up elephants from the ground, and carry 
them to the top of mountains, where it devours them. 

My impatience to arrive at the castle was such, that I reached it in less than 
half a day, and I certainly found it much more beautiful than it had been de- 
scribed. The gate was open, and 1 entered into a square court, of such vast 
extent that in it were ninety-nine doors, made of sandal -wood and aloes, and 
one of gold, not to reckon those of many magnificent staircases, which led to 
the ‘upper apartments, and some others which I did not see. The hundred 
doors I have mentioned formed the entrances, either into the gardens, or Into 
magazines filled with riches, or some other places, which contained things most' 
surprising to behold. 

Opposite to me, I saw an open door, through which I entered into a large* 
saloon, where forty young females were sitting, whose beauty was so perfect 


that it was impossible for the imagination to form to ijself anything Jbeyand it. 
They were all very magnificently dressed, and as soou as they perceived me- 
they got up, and, without waiting for me to pay nty compliments, they 


called out, with appearance of great joy, “ Welcome, my brave lord, you are 
welcome;” and one of them, speaking for the rest, said, “~We have a long 
time expected a person like you. Your maimer sufficiently shows that you. 
possess all-the good qualities we could wish, and we hope that you will not 
find our company either disagreeable eg unworthy of you. After some resis- 
tance ©a my part, they forced me to sit down on a place that Was more raised 
than theirs; and when I showed them it was unpleasant to the, they said, “ It 
is your place; from this moment you are our lord, our master, and our judge ; 
we are your. riaves, and ready to obey your commands.” Nothing in the world 
could have astonished*me more than the desire and the eagerness these ladies- 


professed to render me ev< 
water to wash my feet j am 


the desire and the eagerness these ladies- 
»sihle service. One brought me some warm 
threw some perfumed water over my hands; 
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some brought me whatever was necessary to change my dress; and others 
served up a magnificent collation ; while another party presented themselves 
before the with a goblet in their hands, ready to pour out the most delicious 
wine* All this was done without any confusion and in such admirable order 
and such a pleasant wav, that I was quite charmed. I ate and drank ; after 
which, all the ladies, placing themselves around me, asked me to relate the 
particulars of my journey. I gave them so full an account, that it lasted till 
the beginning of night. When I had finished the relation of my history to 
the forty ladies, some of those who were seated nearest to me waited to enter- 
tain me, while others went out to seek for lights. They returned with such a 
prodigious quantity, that they produced almost the brilliancy of day ; but they 
Urere arranged with so much symmetry and taste as we could hardly wish for. 

Some of the other ladies covered the tables with dried fruits, sweetmeats, 
and other condiments likely to excite a desire for drinking ; they also furnished 
the sideboard with various wines and liquors, while the remainder of the ladies 
came with several musical instruments. When everything was ready, they 
invited me to sit down at table ; the ladies sat down with me, and we remained 
there a considerable time. Those who entertained us with the instruments, 
accompanied them with their voices, and formed a delightful concert. The 
rest began a sort of ball, and danced in pairs, one after the other, in the most 
graceful and elegant manner possible. It was past midnight before alt these 
amusements were concluded. One of the ladies then addressing me, said, 
“You are fatigued with the distance you have come to-day, and it is time you 
should take some repose. Your apartment is prepared ; but before you retire, 
you are requested to point out, from amongst us all, her who most pleases 
you, and she is destined to pass the night in your chamber.” I answered, “ It 
was impossible to make the choice they required, since they were all equally 
beautiful and engaging, and worthy both of my respect and services, and that 
I could not be guilty of the incivility of preferring any one to the rest,” 

The lady who had first spoken to me answered, “We are all very well 
persuaded of your good intentions, and we are well assured that the fear of 
giving rise to any jealousy amongst us is what prevents you ; but do not let 
this stop you, for the happiness of her whom you shall choose will not make 
us jealous, because we have agreed that every day each shall have the same 
honour in her turn, and at the end of forty days we shall begin again. Choose 
then freely, and do not waste that time which you ought to give to the repose 
you stand so much in need of.” I was obliged to yield to their entreaties, and 
1 presented my hand, therefore, to the lady who had spoken for the rest ; she 
immediately gave me hers, and they conducted us to a magnificent apartment. 
The other ladies then left us there, and retired to their own. 

I had Hardly finished* dressing myself in the morning before the other thirty- 
nine ladies came into" my apartment, differently adorned from the preceding 
day. They paid their compliments to me, and made inquiries after my health. 
They then conducted me to a bath, where they employed themselves in washing 
me, and rendering jme every service *T wanted, although contrary to my incli- 
nation ; and when I came out, they brought me another dress, still more 
magnificent than the first. We passed the greatest part of the day at table, 
and when the hour of retiring came, they a#ain e"tr^f*d to make choice 
of another amongst them, to remain as my companion! in short, madam, 
not to tire you by repeating the* same thing over again, I may tell you at once 
that l passed a whole year with these forty ladies, taking each of them in their 
turn for my mistress ; and that, during the whole of this time, the voluptuous 
life I led was not interrupted by the least uneasiness. 

I was never more surprised than at the end of the year, when the forty ladies, 
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instead of presenting themselves to me with their accustomed good spirits, 
and making inquiries after my health, one morning entered my apartment 
with their countenances bathed in tears. They each came and embraced 
me, and said, “ Adieu, dear prince, adieu ; we are now compelled to leave 
you.” 

Their tears affected me very much. I entreated them to inform me of the 
cause of their grief, and why they were obliged, as they said, to leave me. 
“In the name of God, my beautiful ladies,” I exclaimed, “tell me, I beseech 
you, is it in my power to console you ? or will my aid and assistance prove 
Useless^” Instead Of answering me in a direct manner, they said, “Would to 
God we had never seen or known you. Many men have done us the honour 
of visiting us, previous to yourself ; but no one possessed the elegance, the 
softness, the power of pleasing, the merit, of yourself, nor do we know how 
we shall be able to live without you.” Upon this, they renewed then* team. 
“Amiable ladies,” I cried, “do not, I beg of you, keep me any longer in 
suspense, but tell me the cause of your sorrow. ” 1 * Alas ! ” answered they, 


suspense, but tell me the cause of your sorrow. ” 1 * Alas ! ” answered they, 

“what else could afflict us but the necessity of separating ourselves from you. 
Perhaps we shall never meet again. Yet, still, if you really wished it, and hid 
sufficient command over yourself for the purpose, it is not absolutely impossible 
for you to rejoin us.” “ In truth, ladies,” I replied, “I do not at all under- 
stand what you mean; speak, I conjure you, more openly.” “Well, then,” 
said one of them, “ to satisfy you, we must inform you we afre all princesses, 
and the daughters of kings. You have seen in what manner, and under 'what 
conditions, we live here ; but at the end of each year we are compelled to 
absent ourselves forty days, to fulfil some duties which cannot be dispensed 
with, but which we are not at liberty to reveal ; after thia, we again return 
to this castle. Yesterday the year finished, and to-day we must leave you. 
This is the great cause of our affliction. Before we go, we will give you the 
keys of everything, and particularly of the hundred doors, within which you 
will find ample room to gratify your curiosity and amuse your solitude during 
our absence. But, for your own sake, and for our particular interest, we 
entreat you to refrain from opening the golden door. If you do open it, we 
shall never see you again ; and the fear we are in, lest you should, increases 
our sorrow. We hope you will profit by the advice we have given you. Your 
repose, your happiness, nay, your life, depends upon it ; therefore, be careftil. 
If you indiscreetly yield to your curiosity, you will also do us a considerable 
injury. We conjure you, therefore, not to be guilty of this fault, and to afford 
us the consolation of finding you here at the end of the forty days. We would 
take the key of the golden aoor with us, but it would be an offence to such 
a prince as you are to doubt your Qjxcumapectiori and, discretion. ” 

This speech affected me very sensibly. I made them understand that their 
absence would cause me much pain, and thanked thepi very much for the good 
advice they gave me. , I assured them I would profit Ijy it, and wohld perform 
things much more difficult if it would procure me the happiness of passing the 
remainder of my life with ladies of such rare and extraordinary merit. We 
took the most tender leave of each other ; I embraced them all, and they 
departed from the castle, in which x remained quite alone. 

' The pleasantness of their company, good living, / concerts, and various 
amusements, had so entirely engrossed my time during the whole year, that 
I had not the least opportunity, nor indeed inclination, to examine the wonders 
that were contained in this enchanted palace. I had not even paid any 
attention to the multitude of extraordinary* objects which were continually 
before my eyes, so much was I taken up With the charms and accomplishments 
of the ladles, and the pleasure I felt at finding them always employed in 
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endeavouring to amuse roe. I was very much afflicted at their departure ; and 
although their absence was to last only forty days, this time, when deprived of 
their society, seemed to me an age. 

I determined, in my own mind, to attend to the advice they had given me 
.not to open the golden door; but as I was permitted, with that one exception, 
to satisfy my curiosity, l took the keys belonging to the others, which were 
..regularly arranged, and opened the first door. I entered a. fruit garden, to 
which I thought nothing in the world was comparable; not even that of which 
■our religion promises us the enjoyment after death. The admirable order and 
arrangement in which the trees were disposed, the abundance and variety of the 
fruits, many of which were unknown to me, together with their freshness and 
beatity, and the elegant neatness apparent in every spot, ravished me with 
astonishment. Nor must I neglect to inform you that this delightful garden 
was watered in a most singular manner ; small channels, cut out with great art 
, and regularity, and of different sizes, conveyed the water in great abundance to 
the roots of some trees which required it, in order to send forth their first leaves 
and flowers ; while others, whose fruits were already set, received it with a 
more sparing hand; and those where the fruit was much swelled, had still less, 
while a fourth sort, having the fruit come to its full size, obtained .just what 
was sufficient to ripen it. The sire also which all the fruits acquired, very 
much exceeded what we are accustomed to observe in our gardens. Besides 
which, those channels which conducted the water to the trees on which the 
fruit was ripe, had barely enough to preserve it in the same state without 
decaying it. 

I could not sufficiently examine and admire so beautiful a spot; and I should 
never have left it if X had not from this beginning conceived a still higher idea 
of the tilings which I had not yet beheld. 1 returned with my mind full of 
, the wonders I had beheld. I then closed that door and opened the next. 

In the place of a fruit garden, I now discovered one of flowers, which was 
not less singular in its kind. It contained a spacious parterre, not watered with 
. such abundance as the preceding, but with greater skill and management, as it 
did not supply each flower with more than it wanted. The rose, the jessamine, 
the violet, the narcissus, the hyacinth, the anemone, the tulip, the ranunculus, 

, ithe carnation, the lily, and an infinity of other flowers, which in other places 
Bloom at various times, come all into flower at once in this spot ; and nothing , 
can be more luxuriously soft than the air you breathe in this garden. 

I then opened the third door, where I discovered a very large aviary. It 
; \was paved with different coloured marbles, of the finest and least common sort. 
'The cages were of sandal wood and aloes, and contained a great number 
Of nightingales, goldfinches, canaries, larks, and other birds, whose notes were 
sweeter and more melodious than any I had ever heard before. The vases, 
which contained their fopd and water, were of jasper or the most valuable 
! agate. This aviary also, was kept with the greatest degree of neatness : and 
’! from its vast extent I conceive that it would employ nor less than a hundred 
persons to keep it in the state it then was, and yet no one appeared either here 
; or in the other gardens, in none of which did X observe a single weed that was 
>v noxious, nor the least .superfluous thing that could offend the sight 

The sun was already set, and I retired much delighted with the sibling Of 
^ the multitude of birds which were then flying about to find the most commodiouf 
place fojmerch and enjoy the repose of the night. I went back to my aparb 
] >m©uv smd detannined to open aU the other doors on the succeeding days, 

’! the hundredth. The next* day X did not fail to go to the fourth door 

aa&dp^vtV But if that which I had seen on the foregoing days was capable 
tof apprising me, what I now beheld put me in ecstasy. I first entered into a 
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large court, surrounded by buildings of a very singular sort of architecture, of 
which, to avoid being very prolix, I will not give you a description. 

This structure had forty doors' all open, each of which was an entrance into 
a sort of tr^isu^y, containing more riches than many kingdoms. The- first con- 
tained large quantities of pearls, and what is almost incredible, the most 
valuable, which were as large as pigeons’ eggs, were more numerous than the 
smaller. The second was filled with- diamonds, carbuncles, and rUbies; the 
third with emeralds ; the fourth contained gold in ingots ; the fifth gold in 
money ; the sixth ingots of silver, and the two following silver money. The 
rest were filled with amethysts, chrysolites, topazes, opals, turquoises, hyacinths, 
sad every other sort of precious stone we are acquainted with ; not to mention 
agate, jasper, cornelian, and coral, both in branches, and whole trees, with 
which one apartment was entirely filled. Struck with surprise and admiration 
at the sight of all these riches, I exclaimed, “It is impossible that all the 
treasures of every potentate in the universe, if they were collected in the same 
spot, could equal these 1 How happy am I in possessing all these treasures, as 
well as the love of such charming princesses ! ” 

I will not detain you, madam, by giving you an account of all the wonderful 
and valuable things which I saw on the following days ; I will only inform 
you that I spent nine- and -thirty days in opening the ninety-nine doors, and in 
admiration of everything that offered itself to my view. There now remained 
only the hundredth, which I was forbidden to touch. The fortieth day since 
the departure of the charming princesses now arrived. If I had been able, only 
for that one day, to have had the power over myself I ought to have had, I 
should have been the happiest instead of the most miserable of men. They 
would have returned the next day, and the pleasure I should have experienced 
in receiving them ought to have acted as a restraint upon my curiosity ; but 
through a weakness, which 1 shall never cease to lament, I yielded to the 
temptation of some evil spirit, who did not suffer me to rest till I had subjected 
myself to the pain and punishment I have since experienced 

I opened the fatal door, though I had promised not to attempt it. Before I 
even set my foot withinside, a very agreeable odour struck me, but so powerful, 
it made me faint I soon, however, recovered, but instead of profiting by such 
warning, instantly shutting the door, and giving up all idea of satisfying my 
curiosity, I entered ; having first waited till the odour was lessened and dis- 
persed through the air. I then felt no inconvenience from it. I found a very 
large and vaulted room, the floor of which was strewed with saffron. It was 
illuminated with lights made of aloe- wood and ambergris, and placed on golden 
stands ; these afforded a strong smell. The brightness caused by these was still 
farther heightened by mafty lamps of silver and gold, ^vhich were filled with oil 
composed of many perfumes. 

Among the numerous objects which attracted my attention, was a black horse, 
the best-formed and most beautiful that ever was seen. 1 went 'Hose to it in 
order to observe it more attentively. The saddle and bridle, which were on it, 
were of massive gold, richly worked. On one side of its manger there was 
clean bhrley and. sesame, and the other was filled with rose-water ; I then took 
lipid of ' its bridle, and led it towards the light, to examine it the better. I 
mounted it, and endeavoured to make it go, but as it would not move, I struck 
it with a switch, which I had found #in its magnificent stable. It had hardly 
felt the stroke, before it began to neigh in a most dreadful manner; then 
spreading its wings, which I had not tin that moment perceived, if. rose so high 
in the air, that I lost sight Of the ground. I now thought only of holding fast 
Oh its back; nor did I experience any injury if t except the great terror with 
which I Was Seised. At length it began to descend towards the earth, and 
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lighted upon the terraced roof of a castle ; then, without giving me time to get 
down, it shook me so violently, that I fell off behind, ana with the end of its 
tail It dashed out my right eye. 

This was the way I became blind, and the prediction of the ten young lords 
was now instantly brought to my recollection. The horse itself immediately* 
after spread its wings, took flight, and disappeared. I rose up much afflicted 
at the misfortune, which I had thus voluntarily brought upon myself. I tra- 
versed the whole terrace, keeping my hand up to my eye, as I experienced very 
considerable pain from the stroke. I then went down, and came to a saloon, 
which I immediately recognised from observing ten sofas disposed in a circle, 
and a single one in the middle less elevated ; it was, in fact, in the very castle 
whence 1 had been carried up by the roc. 

The ten young lords were not in it at that time. I however waited, and it 
was not long before they came, accompanied by the olcLman. They did not 
seem at all astonished at seeing me, nor at observing I had lost my right eye. 
“We are very sorry,” they said, “we cannot congratulate you on your return 
in the manner we could have wished ; but you know we were not the cause of 
your misfortune.” “It would be,” I replied, “very wrong in me to accuse 
you of it ; I brought it entirely upon myself, and the fault lies with me alone.” 

“ If the unfortunate,” answered they, “ can derive any consolation from knowing 
that others are in the same situation, we can afford you that satisfaction. What- 
ever may have happened to you, be assured we have experienced the same. 
We have equally enjoyed every species of pleasure for a whole year ; and we 
should have continued in the enjoyment of the same happiness, if we had not 
opened the golden door, during the absence of the princesses. You have not 
bcfen more prudent than we were, and you have experienced the same punish- 
ment. We wish we could receive you into our society, to undergo the same 
penance we are performing, and of which we know not the duration ; but we 
have before informed you of the motives which prevent us. You must, there- 
fore, take your departure and go to the court of Bagdad, where you will meet 
with the person who will be able to decide your fate.” They pointed out the 
road I was to follow ; I then took my leave and departed. 

During my journey, I shaved my beard and eyebrows* and put on the habit 
of a calender. 1 was a long time on the road, and it was only this evening that 
I arrived in this city. At the entrance of one of the gates I encountered these 
two calenders, my brethren, who were equally strangers with myself. We were 
all much surprised with each other at the singular circumstance of having each 
lost our right eye. We had not, however, much leisure to converse on the 
subject of our mutual disgraceful misfortune. We had only time, madam, to 
implore your assistance, and which you have so generously afforded us. 

When th&'third calender had finished the recital of his history, Zobeid£, 
addressing herself both fo him and his brethren, said, “Depart, you are all 
? three at liberty to go wherever you please.” “ Pardon, madam,” answered one 
of them, “we beg of you our curiosity, and permit us to stay and hear the 
advieiirtnres of these gentlemen, who have not yet spoken. The lady then 
turned to the side where the caliph, the vizier Giafar, and Mesrour, of whose 
reel situation and character she was still ^ignorant, were, and desired each of 
them to rdiate his history. 

The grand vizier, Giafar, who was always prepared to speak, immediately 
answered Zobewfe. “In order to obey you, madam,” said he, “we have 
only to repeat to you what we already related before we entered. We are,” 
he continued, “merchants of Moussoul, and we are come to Bagdad for the 
purpose of trading with our merchandise, which we have placed in the ware- 
.. .. 
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houses belonging to the khan where we live. We dined to-day together, with 
many others of our profession, at a merchants of this city, who, alter treating 
us with the most delicate viands and finest wines, had ordered a company of 
male and female dancers, and a set of musicians, both vocal and instrumental. 
The great noise and uproar which we all made, attracted the notice of the 
watch, who came and arrested many of die guests, but we had the gopd 
fortune to escape. As, however, it was so very late, and the door of our khan 
would be shut, we knew not where to go to. It happened accidentally that 
we passed through your street, and as we heard the sounds of pleasure and 
gaiety within your walls, we determined to knock at the door. This is the 
only relation we have to make, and which we have done according to your 
commands.” 

Zobeide, after listening to this narration, seemed to hesitate on what she 
should say, which the three calenders observing, they entreated her to be 
equally generous to the three pretended merchants of Moussoul, as she had 
been to them. “ Well, then,” she cried, “ I agree to it. I wish all of you to 
be under the same obligation to me. I will therefore do you this favour, but it 
is only on condition that you instantly quit this house, and go wherever you 
please. Zobeide gave this order in a tone of voice that showed she meant to 
be obeyed; the caliph, the vizier, Mesrour, the three calenders, and the porter, 
therefore went away without replying a word, for the presence of the seven 
armed slaves served to make them very respectful. They had no sooner left the 
house, and the door was shut, than the caliph said to the three calenders, at 
the same time, without letting them know who he was, “ What, gentlemen, as you 
are strangers, and but just arrived in this city, do you intend to do 1 and which 
way do you think of going, as it is not yet daylight?” “This very thing, sir,” 
answered they, “much embarrasses us.” “Follow us then,” replied the 
caliph, “and we will relieve you from this difficulty.” He then whispered his 
vizier, and ordered him to conduct them to his own house, and bring them to 
the palace in the morning. “I wish,” added he, “to have their adventures 
written, for they are worthy of a place in the annals of my reign.” 

The vizier Giafar carried the three calenders hoirte, the porter went to his own 
house, and the caliph, accompanied by Mesrour, returned to his palace. He 
retired to his couch, but his mind was so entirely occupied by all the extraor- 
dinary things he had both seen and heard, he was unable to close his eyes. He 
was particularly anxious to know who Zobeide was, and the motives she could 
possiblv have for treating the two black dogs so ill ; and also the reason that 
Amine’s bosom was so covered with scars. The morning at length broke 
while he was still engaged with these reflections. He immediately got up and 
went into the room where he held his councils ; he then gave audience, and 
seated himself on his throne. # 

It was not long before the grand vizier arrived, who. directly waft through 
the usual ceremonies of respect. “ Vizier,” said the caliph to him, “ the busi- 
ness which is now before us is not very pressing ; that pf the three ladies and 
the two black dogs is of more consequence, nor will my mind be free from 
agitation till I am fully informed of everything that has paused me so much 
astonishment. Go ana order these ladies to attend, and, at the same time, 
bring back the three calenders with yop. Begone, and remember I am impa- 
tient for your return.” * 

The vizier, who was well acquainted with the quick and violent disposition 
of his master, hastened to obey him. He arriVed at the house of the ladies, 
and informed them, with as much politeness as possible, of the orders he had 
received to conduct them to the caliph — but did not hint at anything relative 
to what passed the night before. 
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* * 

The Indies immediately put on their veils and went along with the vizier, 
■who, in passing hit own door, called for the calenders. They had just learnt 
that before seen the caliph, and had even spoken to him without 

evSm knowing it was he. The vizier brought them all to the palace, and exe- 
1 cuted hi* commission with so much diligence that the caliph was perfectly^ 
satisfied. This prince ordered the ladies to stand behind the doorway, which 
led* to his own apartment, in order to preserve a certain decorum- before the 
officers of his household. He kept the three calenders near him, who made it 
sufficiently apparent, by their respectful behaviour, that they were not ignorant 
in whose presence they had the honour to appear. 

When the ladies were seated, the caliph turned himself towards them, and 
said, “ When 1 inform you, ladies, that I introduced myself to you last night, 
disguised as a merchant, I sliali, without doubt, cause you some alarm : you 
are afraid, probably, that you offended me, and you think, perhaps, that I 
have ordered you to come here only to show you some marks of my resen t- 
! ment ; but be of good courage, and be assured that I have forgotten what is 
past, and that X am even very well satisfied with your conduct. I wish that 
all the ladies of Bagdad were possessed of as much sense as I have observed 
in yon. I shall always remember the moderation with which you conducted 
i yourselves after the incivility of which we were guilty towards you. I was, then, 
a simple merchant of Moussoul, but I am now Haroun Alraschid, the seventh 
caliph of the glorious house of Abbas, which holds the place of our great 
prophet. I have ordered you here only for the sake of being informed who 
you are, and to inquire of you for what reason one of you, after having ill- 
treated the two black dogs, wept with them. Nor am I less curious to Team 
why the bosom of another became so covered with scars. 

Though the caliph pronounced these words very distinctly, and the three 
ladies understood them very well, the vizier Giafar, as was the custom, did not 
fail to repeat them. The prince had no sooner encouraged Zobeide by this 
speech, which he addressed to her, than she gave him the satisfaction he re- 
quired, in the following manner. 
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Commander of the Faithful, the history which I am going to relate to 
your majesty is probably one of the most surprising y ou have ever heard. The 
two black dogs and myself are three sisters by the same mother and father ; 
and 1 shall, in the course of my narration, inform you by what strange accident 
they have been transformed into these animals. The two ladies who live with 
me, and who are now here, are also my sisters by the same father, but by a 
; different Mother. Sh^ whose bosom is covered with scars is called Amink ; 
the name of the other is Safie, and I am called Zobeide. 

After the death of our father, the estate which he left US was equally divided 
amongst us. When my two half-sisters had received their share, they went and 
lived with their mother ; my other two sisters and X remained with ours, who was 
atftl alive, and who, when she died, left a thousand sequins to each of ns. When 
we had received what belonged to t^s, my two elder sister^ (or I am the 
yqupgest, married . They of course went to live with their husbands, and left 
n^ afone. Ifft .ritaer their marriage, the husband of my eldest sister sold 
everything he possessed, both Of estate and moveables, and with the money he 
thus gbi together, and With what he received also with my sister, they both of 
them went over to Afirica. Her husband there sq uandered away, in good living 
• and dissipadjqh, ^Ot only all his own fortune, but also that which my water 
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brought him. At length, finding Himself reduced to the greatest distress, he 
found out some pretext for a divorce, and drove her from him. 

She returned to Bagdad, but not without suffering almost incredible evils 
during so long a journey. She came to seek a refuge at my house, in a state 
so deserving of pity, that she would have excited it even in the most obdurate 
hearts. I received her with every mark of affection she could expect from me; 
I inquired of her how she came to be m so wretched a condition ; she informed 
me, with tears, in her eyes, of the bad conduct of her husband, and of the un- 
worthy treatment she had experienced from him. 1 was affected at her mis- 
fortunes, and mingled my tears with hers. 1 then made her go to the bath, 
and supplied her from my own wardrobe ; this being done, I addressed these 
words to her: You are my elder sister, and I shall always look upon you as a 
mother. During your absence, God has caused the little fortune which has 
fallen to my lot to prosper, and the occupation 1 have followed has been that 
of breeding and bringing up silk-worms. Be assured, that everything I possess 
is equally yoursgiand that you have the same power of disposing of it as my- 
self.” 

From this time we lived together in the same house for many months in 
perfect harmony. We often talked about our other sister, and were much 
surprised at never hearing anything of her. At last she unexpectedly arrived, 
and in as miserable a state a& the eldest had done. Her husband had ill treated 
her in a similar maimer, and 1 received her with the same kindness. 

Some time after this, both my sisters, under the pretence, as they said, that 
they were a considerable burden to me, informed me that they had thoughts of 
marrying again. I told them, that if the only reason for this intention was the 
idea of being an expense to me, X begged they would continue to live with 
me without thinking of that, as my income was sufficient for us all three to 
live in the style and manner suitable to our condition; but 1 added, “I rather 
think you really wish to marry again. If that be the fact, I am, X own, very 
much astonished at it How can you, after the experience you have had of 
the small degree of satisfaction and comfort attached to that state, ever think 
of it a second time? You must be very well aware that it is not common to 
meet with a virtuous and good husband. Believe me, it is better to continue 
to live together, and much the most agreeable,” 

Everything I said to them was without effect They had determined, in 
their own minds, to marry, and they executed their intentions. At the end, 
however, of a few months, they came again to me, and expressed a thousand 
regrets for not having followed my advice. “ You are, it is true, our youngest 
sister, ” they said, #< but you possess more sense than we^o. If you will once 
more receive us itrtuyeur house, and only consider us as your slaves, we will 
never again be guilty of such a fault” " My dear sisters^’ answered I, “my 
regard for you is not changed since last we parted. ’ Return and enjoy with 
me whatever I possess. ” , I embraced them, and. we lived together as before, 

A year passed, and, we continued on the best terms. Observing that God, 
had blessed my small fortune, I determined to make a sea voyage, and risk 
some part of it in commercial speculations. With this vieyt I went with my 
two sisters to Balsora, Where I purchased a Vessel ready for sea, which I loaded 
with the merchandise I had brought with me from Bagdad. , We set sail with 
a favourable wind* and soon reached the^Pershtn Gulf. When We were in the 
I open sea, we steered directly for India : and after twenty days’ sail we made 
land. The first that appeared was a very high mountain, at the feet of which 
we perceived a town bf considerable beauty and magnitude. As the wind was 
fresh, we soon arrived. |n the harbour* where we cast anchor. 

I was too impatient to wait till my Sisters were ready to accompany me : I 
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therefore disembarked by myself, and went directly to the gate of the town. I 
observed rather a numerous guard, most of them sitting down, and others who 
were standing with clubs in their hands. But the aspect of all of them was so 
/hideous it frightened me. 1 saw, however, they did not stir, and even that 
their eyes were motionless. This gave me courage, and on approaching still 
nearer to them, I perceived they were all petrified. I then entered the town 
and passed through several streets, in all of which I observed men in every 
attitude, but they were without motion, and absolutely turned into stone. In 
the quarter of the town where the merchants resided, I found many shops shut 
up j and m some that were open I perceived other men who were also petrified. 

I looked up towards the chimneys, and as I perceived no smoke, I concluded 
that those who were in the houses were exactly in the same situation as every 
one in the streets, and that all the inhabitants were changed into stone. 

Having arrived at a large open place in the middle of the town, I discovered 
a great gate, covered with plates of gold, the two folding doors of which were 
open ; a silk curtain seemed drawn before it, and I could perceive a lamp 
suspended from the inside of the gate. After having considered this building 
some time, I did not doubt but it was the palace of the prince to whom this 
country belonged. Having been much astonished at not meeting with any one 
living person, X went in there, through the hopes of discovering some one. I 
drew aside the curtain, and my astonishment was much increased, when I saw 
in the vestibule a number of porters, or guards, some of them standing, others 
sitting down, and every one of them petrified. 

I passed on to a large court, where there were many people : some seemed 
in the very act of going out, and others of entering : nevertheless, they all 
remained in the same place since they also were turned into stone, in the same 
manner as those which I had before seen. I passed on to a second court, and 
from thence to a third ; but they were both deserted, and a sort of horrid 
silence reigned throughout the place. Having advanced to a fourth court, I 
saw opposite to me a very l>eautiful building, the windows of which were shut 
with a trellis of massive gold. I concluded that this was the apartment of the 
queen. I entered, and going into a large hall, I saw many black petrified 
eunuchs ; l immediately passed on, and went into a chamber very richly deco- 
rated* in which I perceived a lady, who was also transformed to stone : I 
knew that this was the queen, by a crown of gold which she had upon her head, 
and by a necklace of pearls, which were as Targe and round as small nuts. I 
examined them very nearly, and thought I had never seen any more beautiful. 

I continued to admire for some time the riches and magnificence* of this apart- 
ment, and above all, the carpet, the cushions, and a sofa, which was covered 
with Indian stuff, of a gold ground, upon which there were the figures of men 
and of animals in silver^ of very superior workmanship. From the chamber of 
the petrified queen, I passed on through many other magnificent apartments, of 
various descnptions, until I came to orte of an immense size, in which there 
was a throne of massive gold, raised a few steps above the floor, enriched with 
large emeralds. Upon the t throne there was a bed, formed of very rich stuff, 
round which there jvas a border of pearls ; but what surprised me more than all 
the rest was a very brilliant light, which seemed to issue from above the bed. 
I was curious to discover what was th| cause of it ; I ascended, therefore, and 
leaning my head forward, I perceiveu, upon a small stool, a diamond, as large 
as an ostrich’s egg, and so perfect that I could discover no defect in it. It 
* sparkled so much, that I cotfld scarcely support the brilliancy of it when I 
i looked at it by daylight. 

j There was a bolster upon each side of the bed, and a large lighted torch, the 
| use of which I did not understand. This circumstance, however, led me to 
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conclude that there was some one alive in this superb palace, for I could not 
suppose that these torches could continue burning of themselves. Many other 
singularities struck my attention in this chamber, but the diamond alone, which 
I have just mentioned, rendered it inestimable. - 

As all the doors were either wide open or only just pushed close, I passed 
through still more apartments, as beautiful as those which I had before seen. 
I then went to the offices and store-rooms, which were filled with innumerable 
riches, and I was so much engaged in observing all these wonders that 1 abso- 
lutely forgot myself. I thought neither of my vessel nor of my sisters, but was 
anxious only to satisfy my curiosity. In the mean time, night came on, and its 
approach told me it was time to retire. I then wished to go back the same 
way I came, but it was no easy matter to find it again. I wandered about 
through the apartments, and finding myself in the large chamber, in which were 
the throne, the bed, the large diamond, and the lighted torches, I resolved to 
pass the night there, and early the next morning to go back to my vessel. I 
threw myself upon the bed, though not without some fear in recollecting that I 
was alone in so deserted a piacs, and it was this fear, without doubt, which 
prevented me from sleeping. 

It was now about midnight, when I heard a voice like that of a man who was 
reading the koran, in the same manner, and in a similar tone, as it was the 
custom to read it in our temples. This gave me great joy ; I immediately got 
up, and taking a torch to light me, I went on from one chamber to another on 
that side whence I heard the voice. 1 stopped at the door of a cabinet, from 
which I was sure the voice issued ; I laid down the torch on the ground, and 
looking in through a small opening, it seemed to me to be an oratory. I 
perceived within it, as in our temples, a sort of niche, which pointed out the 
way it was necessary to turn when we repeated our prayers. There were also 
some lamps suspended, and also two chandeliers, containing large candles, 
made of white wax, all of which were lighted. 

I perceived also a small carpet, spread out in the same manner as those which 
we spread with us, in order to kneel upon when we pray. A young man of a 
pleasant countenance was seated upon this carpet, and recited with great atten- 
tion from the koran, which lay before him upon a small desk. Astonished and 
delighted at this sight, I endeavoured to account how it happened that he was 
the only person alive in a town where every one else was petrified, and I did 
not doubt but that there was something very extraordinary in this. 

As the door was scarcely shut, I entered, and placing myself before the 
niche, 1 made the following prayer, aloud : — 

God be praised for having granted us so prosperous a voyage : may he 
continue to favour us with his protection till we arrive in our own country. 
Listen to me, O Lord, and grant my prayer. ” • , 

The young man then cast his eyes upon me, and said, “ I entreat you, lady, 
to tell me who you are, and what has brought you to this desolate town ? I 
will inform you, in return, who I am, what has happened to me, and for what 
reason the inhabitants of this town are reduced to the condition you have seen ; 
and now it happens, also, that I alone am safe, and have* escaped so dreadful 
a disaster. 11 

I related to him, in a few words, whence I came, what had induced me to 
make this voyage, and how I had fortunately arrived at this poit after twenty 
days’ sail. Having said this, I entreated him,, in his turn, to fulfil the promise 
he had made me, and I remarked to him how much I had been struck by the 
frightful desolation which I had observed in all the places through which I had 
passed. 

“ My dear lady/* then replied the young man, “ have a moment’s patience.” 
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At these words, he shuttthe korarvput H into a rich case, and laid it in the 
niche, 1 took this opportunity to observe him very accurately, and I perceived 
$p much grace and beauty in his countenance that 1 felt an emotion to which I 
hhd hitherto been a stranger. He made me sit down near ham, and before he 
began bis relation I could not refrain from saying to him, with an air by which 
he might discover the sentiments he had inspired, 44 It is impossible for any one 
to wait with more impatience than I do for the explanation of the many sur- 
prising things which have struck my sight from the first step I set in this town, 
nor can my curiosity too soon be gratified; speak, I conjure thee, dear object 
of my soul; tell me by what miracle thou' alone art alive, amidst so many 
persons who seem to have died in such an uncommon manner.” 

“ You have made it very apparent, madam, by the prayer you have addressed 
to Him,” replied the young man, 41 that you are not ignorant of the true God. 
I am now about to inform you of a remarkable instance of his greatness and 
power. — You must know that this city was the capital of a very powerful 
kingdom, of the same name and title as that of the king, niv hither. This 
prince, as well as all his court, the inhabitants of this city, and also all his other 
subjects, were of the religion of Magi, idolaters of fire, and of Nardoun, the 
ancient king of the giants, who rebelled against God. 

44 Although both my father and mother were idolaters, 1 had in my infancy 
the good fortune to have a governess, or nurse, who was of the true religion ; 
she was thoroughly acquainted with the koran, could repeat it by heart, and 
explain it perfectly well. 44 My prince,” she would often say to me, 44 there is 
only one true God ; take care how you acknowledge and adore any other.” She 
taught me also to read the Arabic language, and the book which she gave me 
for this purpose was the koran. I was no sooner capable of understanding it 
than she explained to me all the particular points of that admirable book ; she 
made me enter thoroughly into the spirit of it, entirely unknown to my father 
and every one besides. She at length died ; but it was not before she had given 
me all the instruction that was necessary to convince me most completely orf the 
truths of the Mussulman religion. After her death, 1 remained constant and 
firm in the sentiments and, opinions she had instilled into me, and I felt an 
Utter abhorrence for the god Nardoun and the worship of fire. 

44 About three years and a few months ago, a voice Kke thunder was heard 
on a sudden all over the town, so very distinctly that no one lost a single word. 
The words were these 4 Inhabitants, abandon the worship of Nar- 
doun AND OF FIRE, AND ADORE THE ONLY GOD, WHO SHOWS MERCY.’ 

41 The same voice \jas heard three successive years, yet not one person was 
converted. On the last day of the third year, between three and four o’clock 
in the morning, every one of the inhabitants were in an instant transformed into 
stones, ep.ch remainingrin the very posture and spot he then happened to be in. 
The king, my father, Experienced the same fate ; he was changed to a black 
stone, as you might see in a part of the palace ; and the queen, my mother, 
experienced a similar transformation. 

“ I am the only person on whom God has not inflicted this terrible punish- 
ment. From thi£ moment I have continued to serve him with greater zeal 
than ever, and I am well persuaded, my dear lady, that he has sent you for my 
consolation and comfort. How much* do I thank him for his great mercies ; 
for I own to you that this solitude had become quite distressing,” 

This narrative, and more particularly the latter part, still further increased 
my attachment to the prince. 44 1 can no longer doubt,” I said to him, 4 4 that 
Providence has conducted me to your country for the express purpose of en- 
abling you to leave so melancholy a spot. The vessel in which I arrived may 
lead you to Conclude that I am of some consequence ra Bagdad, where I have 
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left things of equal value with those 1 have brought. I can venture to offer 
you a sale retreat there till the powerful Commander of the Faithful, the vicar 
of our great Prophet, whom you are not ignorant of, shall have bestowed upon 
you all the honours you so well deserve. This illustrious prince resides at 
Bagdad ; and, be assured, he will no sooner be informed of your arrival an his 
capital than you will acknowledge you have not sought his assistance in vain. 
It is not possible for you to live any longer in a city / where every object is be- 
come insupportable to you. My vessel is at your service, and you may dispose 
of it at your pleasure. ” He joyfully accepted the offer, and we passed the 
rest of the night in talking of our voyage. 

As soon as the morning appeared, we departed from the palace, and went 
towards the harbour, where we found my sisters, the captain, and my slaves, 
all m great pain about my safety. After introducing my sisters to the prince, 
I informed them of the reason that had prevented my return on the preceding 
day ; I related to them also my adventures, how I met the young prince, his 
history, and the cause of the entire desolation which reigned over the whole of 
so beautiful a city. 

The sailors were many days engaged in landing the merchandize which I had 
brought with me, and in shipping in the place of it the most valuable and pre- 
cious things we could find in the palace, in silver, in gold, and in jewels. We 
left behind us all the furniture, and a multitude of artfcles worked in gold, 
because we had no room to stow them in. Many vessels would have been 
necessary to have transported to Bagdad all the riches we saw in this city. 

After we had filled the ship with whatever we wished to carry away, we set 
sail, with the wind as favourable as we could wish, having first taken in such a 
supply of provisions and water as we judged sufficient for our voyage. Of 
the former, indeed, there yet remained a considerable quantity which we had 
brought from Bagdad. 

From the commencement of our voyage, the young prince, my sisters, and 
myself, entertained ourselves very agreeably every day ; but alas ! this harmony 
and good humour did not last long. My sisters became jealous of the good 
understanding which they observed to subsist between the prince and myself, 
and, in a malicious manner, asked me what I intended to do with him when 
we arrived at Bagdad. I was very well aware that they put this question to 
me only for the purpose of discovering my sentiments. I therefore pretended 
to give the matter a pleasant turn, and jfocosely told them I intended to make 
him my husband ; then, turning directly to the prince, I said to him, ‘ ‘ 1 entreat 
v you, my prince, to accede to my plan. As soon as we arrive at Bagdad, it is 
my intention to offer you my person, as the humblest*of your slaves, to render 
you every service in my power, and to acknowledge you as absolute master 
over my actions.” • ^ 

“Madam,” replied the prince, “ I know not whether you say this in joke or 
not ; but, with respect to myself, I declare most seriously, before these ladies, 
your sisters, that I accept from this instant the offer you have now made me, most 
willing^ ; not indeed to consider you in the light of my slave, but as my mis- 
tress and wife, and I here claim no power whatever over your actions.” At 
this speech, my sisters instantly changed colour, and from this moment I ob- 
served that they no longer continued to have the same regard for me as before. 

We had already reached the Persian Gulf, and were very near Balsora, 
Where, if the wind proved strong atid favourable, I hoped to arrive on the 
following day. But in the night, while I Was fast asleep, ray sisters seized that 
! opportunity to throw me into the sea ; they treated the prince also in the same 
, manner, and he was unfortunately drowned. For some moments I supported 
myself on the surface of the water, and by good fortune, or rather by a miracle, 
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I at length felt the bottom, I advanced forward towards something that ap- 
peared very black, and which, as well as the obscurity would suffer me 1 to dis- 
tinguish, I conjectured to be land. I happily gained the shore, and when the 
day appeared, I found that I was in a small desert island, alx>ut twenty miles 
from the town of Balsora. I immediately dried my clothes in the sun, and in 
walking about, I discovered many sorts of fruit, and also a spring of fresh 
water. From these circumstances, I had great hopes of being able to presrtve 
my life* 

I then went and reposed myself in the shade, and while there, I observed a 
very large and long serpent with wings. It advanced towards me, first moving 
on one side and then on the other, with its tongue hanging out of its mouth. 
From this I conjectured it had received some injury. I immediately got up, 
and perceived that it was pursued by another serpent still larger, who held it 
fast by the end of its tail, and was endeavouring to devour it. This excited 
my compassion ; and instead of running away, I had the courage to take up a 
stone, which I accidentally found near me ; and letting it fall with all my strength 
on the larger serpent, I struck it«*on its head, and crushed it to pieces. The 
other, finding itself at liberty, immediately opened its wings and flew away. 
1 continued to look for some time at this very extraordinary animal ; but having 
lost sight of it, I again seated^ myself in the shade in another spot, and fell 
asleep. 

Conceive what was my astonishment, when I awoke, to find close by my 
side a black woman, of a lively and agreeable expression of countenance, 


holding by a chain two dogs of the same colour. I immediately sat up, and 
asked her who she was. “I am,” she replied, “that serpent, which you delivered 
not long since from its most cruel enemy. I imagined I could not better repay 
the important services you had rendered me, than by what I have just now 
performed. I was well acquainted with the treachery of your sisters, and, to 

f itify your revenge, as soon as I was delivered by your generous assistance, 
collected together a great many of my companions, who are fairies, like 
myself : we immediately transported all the lading of your vessel to your ware- 
houses at Bagdad ; and we then sunk the ship. These two black dogs, which 
you see here, are your sisters ; I have given them that form ; but this punish- 
ment will not be sufficient, and I wish you to treat them in the maimer I am 
going to point out.” 

At this instant the fairy took both the two black dogs and myself in her 
arms, and transported us to Bagdad, where I perceived, laid up in my ware- 
house, all the riches with which my vessel had been laden. Before the fairy 
left me she delivered k> me the two black dogs, and spoke as follows : “I 
command you by order of Him who can subvert the seas, and under the 
penalty of being changed to a similar animal, to inflict upon each of your 
sisters, evGry night, oqe hundred lashes with a whip ; as a punishment for 
the crime they have been guilty of towards you and the young prince, whom 
they have drowned.” I felt myself obliged to promise to execute what she 
reouired. 

Every evening froip that instant I have, though unwillingly, treated them in 
the manner your majesty was a witness to last night. I endeavour to express 
to them by my tears, with what repugnance and grief I fulfil my cruel duty ; 
and in all this you may plainly perc'felvfe, that I am rather to be pitied than 
blamed. If there be anything else, that regards me, and of which you may 
wish to be informed, my sister A*ftiin£, by the recital of her history, will afford 
you every explanation. 

The caliph, after having listened with admiration and astonishment to the 
adventures of Zobeidc, desired his grand vizier Giafar to request the agreeable 
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Aminfc t q explain by what means she became so covered with scars. The 
latter, addressing herself to the caliph, began her history in the following 
manner. 


THE HISTORY OF AMIN& 

Commander of the Faithful, that T may not repeat those things which your 
majesty has already been informed of by my sister, I will only mention, that 
my mother, having taken a house to pass her widowhood in private, first 
bestowed me in marriage on the heir of one of the richest men in this city. 

I had not been married quite a year, before my husband died. I thus became 
a widow, and was in possession of all his property, which amounted to above 
ninety thousand sequins. The interest only of this sum would have been quite 
sufficient for me to have passed the remainder of my life with ease and repu- 
tation. In the mean time, as soon as the first six months of my mourning was 
over, I ordered ten different dresses to be made up, which were so very magni- 
ficent that each cost me a thousand sequins ; and when my year of mourning 
was finished, I began to wear them. 

I was one day quite alone, and employed about my domestic affairs, when 
they came and told me that a lady wanted to speak with me. I desired 
them to let her come in. She appeal ed to be very far advanced in years. On 
her entrance she saluted me, by kissing the ground, and then rising on her 
knees, she said, “I entreat you, my good lady, to excuse the liberty which I 
have taken in coining to importune you ; but the assurance I have received of 
your charitable disposition is the cause of my boldness. I must inform you, 
most honourable lady, fhat I have an orphan daughter, who is to be married 
to-day : we are both strangers, and have not the least knowledge of any one in 
this city. This causes us great anxiety and confusion, because we wish that 
the numerous family with which we are going to be connected, should believe 
that we are not altogether unknown, but are of some respectability and credit. 

It is for this reason, most charitable lady, that you would lay us under An 
infinite obligation, if you would honour the nuptials with your presence. If 
therefore you grant us this favour, our own countrywomen will know that we 
arc not looked upon here as poor wretches, when they shall be informed that 
a person of your rank has haa the condescension to do us so great an honour. 
But if, alas! you reject our petition, how great will our mortification be; 
because we know not to whom else to address ourselves.” 

The poor lady was in tears during the whole of this speech, which very much 
excited my compassion. “My good mother,” replied I, “do not afflict your- 
self any more; I shall be very happy to oblige you,* in the way ypn wish. 
Tell me whither I must come ; I only wish for time sufficient to dress myself 
properly for such an occasion. ” The old lady was so overjoyed at this answer, 
that she would have fallen at my feet and kissed them, if I had not prevented \ 
her. “My dear good lady,” she cried in getting up, “ God will recompense i 
you lor the goodness you have shown to those, who will always consider them- 
selves as your servants ; he will make your bosom overflow with joy from the 
reflection of your having been the cause of so much good to us.^ It is not 
necessary for you to have the trouble of remembering the address, but only that 
you will have the goodness to go with me in jjie evening at the time I shall 
come and call for you. Adieu, madam,” added she, “till I have the honour 
of seeing you again.’* 

She had no sooner left me, than I went and took the dress I liked best ; also 
a necklace of large pearls, a pair of bracelets, some rings both for the fingers 
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and ears, of the finest and most brilliant diamonds ; for I, somehow or other, 
seemed to have a presentiment of what would happen to me. 

The evening began to close, when the old lady, with a countenance that 
expressed great joy, arrived at my house. She kissed my hand, and said, “ The 
parents and relations of my son-in-law are all arrived ; and they are ladie6 of 
fhe first consequence in this city. You may now come, whenever it is agreeable 
to you : and I am ready to serve you as a guide. We immediately set out, and 
dho walked before to show me the way. I followed, together with a great 
number of my female slaves, all properly dressed for the occasion. Having 
.come into a wide street, that had been fresh swept and watered, we stopped at 
a large door, lighted by a lamp, by the help of which I could distinguish this 
inscription, written over the door, in letters of gold : “ THIS is THE continual 
abode of pleasures and of joy.” The old lady knocked, and the door 
instantly opened. 

They conducted me through a court into a large hall, where I was received 
by a young lady of incomparable beauty. She came immediately towards me ; 
and after embracing me, sne made me sit next to her on a sofa, over which there I 
was a sort of throne or canopy, formed of precious wood enriched with diamonds. I 
44 You have come here, madam,” she said to me, M to assist at some nuptial*; 
but I trust they will belong to different persons from those which you expect. 

I have a brother, who is one of the best-made and accomplished of men. He 
is so charmed with the description which he has heard of your beauty, that his 
late absolutely depends upon you ; and he will be most unfortunate and wretched 
if you do not take pity upon him. He is well acquainted with the situation 
you hold in the world, and I can assure you that he is not unworthy of your 
alliance. If my prayers, madam, can have any weight with you, I readily join 
them to his, and entreat you not to reject the offer which he makes you, of 
receiving him for your husband.” 

Since the death of my husband, the idea of marrying again never came into 
my head; but I did not possess sufficient resolution to refuse so beautiful a 
person. «I had no sooner given my assent to this by my silence, accompanied 
oy a blush, which suffused my cheek, than the young lady clapped her hands ; 
a young man immediately entered with so majestic an air, and so much apparent 
grace, that I thought myself fortunate in having made so excellent a conquest. 
He seated himself near me ; and I discovered, by the conversation that passed 
between us, that his merit was still greater than his sister had led me to believe. 

When she found that we were well satisfied with each other, she clapped her 
hands a second time, and the cadi immediately entered, who made a contract 
for our marriage, signed it, and had it also witnessed by four persons, whom he 
brought with him for that purpose. There was one condition, and it was the 
only one my new husband required of me ; and this was, that I should neither 
see nor speak to any other man than himself. He then took an oath, that if I 
preserved these terms, I should have every reason to be satisfied with him. Our 
marriage was then concluded, and thus I became a principal person concerned, 
when I only thought of being a spectator and a guest 

About a month ‘after our marriage, having occasion to purchase some silk 
stuff, I asked leave of my husband to go out, and execute this* commission. 
This he immediately granted ; and I took with me, by way of companion, the 
old woman, of whom I have already spoken, and who lived in the house, and 
two of my female slaves. 

) When we had come to that street in which the merchants reside, the old 
1 woman said to me, 44 Since you are come, my good mistress, to look for silk 
I* stuff, 1 will take you to a young merchant here, with whom I am very well 
' acquainted ; he has tome of every sort ; and without, therefore; fatiguing your- 
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self by running from shop to Shop, I assure you, that at his you will find what- 
ever you may want.” I suffered her to Conduct me j and we entered a shop, 
where there was a merchant, who was a well-made young man. I sat down, 
and desired him, by means of the old woman, to snow me some of the most 
beatiful silk stuffs that he had. The old woman wished me to make the request 
myself but I told her, that one of the -conditions of our m.miage was not to 
speak to any man besides my husband; and that 1 did not intend to infringe it. 

The merchant showed me a variety of sorts : one of which pleased me more 
than the rest, and I desired her to ask the price of it In answer to her, he said, 

“ I will sell it to her for neither silver nor gold ; but I will make her a present 
of it, if she will have the condescension to permit me to kiss her cheek. ” I de- 
sired the old woman to tell him, that his proposal was a very rude and impertinent 
one. But instead of doing what I ordered, she told me she thought that what 
the merchant required was a matter of no importance ; that he did not ask me 
to speak, but I nad only to present my cheek to him, whicli was merely the 
business of a moment. My desire to possess tiie silk was so great, I was foolish 
enough to follow the old woman’s advice. She and my slaves immediately stood 
up before me, that no person might observe me ; I then drew aside my veil, 
when instead of kissing me, the merchant gave me such a bite, that the blood 
flowed from the wound. 

The surprise and pain were so great, that I fainted and fell down. I remained 
for so great a length of time in that state, that it afforded the merchant sufficient 
opportunity to shut up his shop, and make his escape. When l returned to my 
senses, I perceived my cheek entirely covered with blood. The old lady and 
my women had the precaution, at the first instant, to cover my face with my 
veil, so that when the people collected to see what was the matter, they could 
perceive nothing, but believed it to be only a sudden weakness that had seized 
me. 

The old woman who accompanied me, and who was extremely chagrined at 
the accident which had happened, endeavoured nevertheless to give me courage. 

“ Indeed, my good mistress,” she said to me, “ I sincerely ask your pardon. I 
am the only cause of this misfortune. I carried you to this merchant, because 
he was my countryman, and I could never ,have thought he would have been 
guilty of so great a wickedness ; but do not afflict yourself ; lefe us lose no time 
in returning to your house ; 1 will give you a remedy, which shall make so per- 
fect a cure in three days, that not the least possible mark or scar shall remain. ” 
My fainting had rendered me so weak that I could scarcely walk ; I, however, 
contrived to get home, but on entering my chamber I again fainted. In the 
mean time, the old woman applied her remedy, and I recovered from the fit, 
and went immediately to bed. 

Night came, and my husband arrived, lie perceived .that my head jvas very 
much wrapped up, and asked me the reason of it. I tolddiim that I had a bad 
head-ache, which I hoped would have satisfied”him ; but he took up a taper, 
and observing that I had a wound on my cheek, “How happened this?” he 
cried. Now, although I was not guilty of a very great fault, I could not make 
up my mind to discover the whole affair to him ; to enter also into this detail, 
seemed to me not the most d££Q£QU$. I told him that as 2 was going to pur- 
chase the silk I wanted, and which he had given me permission to do, a porter 
with a bundle of wood had passed so close to me, at the comer of a very narrow 
street, that one of the sticks had grazed my ch ee^ t ; but that it was a mere trifle. 

At this, my husband was excessively enraged. * “ This act,” he cried, “shall 
net remain unpunished. I will to-morrow give an order to the officer of the police 
to arrest all these brutes of porters, and hang every one of them.” Fearful I 
of occasioning the death of so many innocent people, “ Take care, mv lord.” v 
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I cried, “how you commit such an act of injustice: I should be very sorry to 
be the cause or your doing it ; and if I were to be guilty of such a crime, I 
shouli think myself unworthy of pardon/’ “Tell me then sincerely, ” he 
added, “ what am I to think of your wound.” 

I then related to him, that it had been done by a seller of brooms upon his 
ass, who as he came behind me, had his head turned on one side, and the ass 
pushed by me so violently, that I fell down, and cut my cheek against a piece of 
“This being the fact,” added my husband, “the sun shall not have 
risen to-morrow morning before the grand vizier Giafar shall be informed of 
\ this insolence. He shall order the death of every broom-seller in the city.” 
M In the name of God, my husband,” I cried, interrupting him, “I entreat you 
to pardon them, they are not culpable. “ What then, madam,” said he, “ am 
I to believe? Speak, I insist onhearing the strict truth from your lips. ” “My 
; lord,” I replied, “I was seized with a giddiness and fell down; this is the 
Act.” 

My husband lost all patience at these words. “ I have already,” he cried, 
“listened too long to your falsehoods;” and in saying this, he clapped his 
hands, and three slaves immediately came in. “Drag her from the bed,” he 
Ckclaimed, “and lay her at length in the middle of the chamber.” This order 
was instantly executed by the slaves ; one of whom held me by the head, another 
by the feet, and he commanded a third to fetch a sabre. As soon as my hus- 
band saw him return with it, “ Strike,” he cried ; “cut her body in, two, and 
throw it into the Tigris, and let it become food for its fish. This is the punish- 
ment I inflict on those upon whom I have bestowed my affections, and who 
cannot preserve their fidelity to me.” As he observed that the slave rather 
hesitated in his obedience, “ Strike,” he again cried ; “why do you stop? what 
do you wait for?” 

“ Madam,” said the slave to me, “ almost the last moment of your existence 
is at hand ; recollect, if there be anything that you wish to dispose of before 
your death.” I requested permission to speak a few words. This was granted 
me ; I then raised my head, and casting a tender look at my husband, 1 said, 
“ To what a state, alas ! am I reduced ! Must I then die in the very prime of 
' my life?” I wished to proceed, but my tears and sighs choked my utterance.— 
This, however, had no effect on my husband. On the contrary, he began to 
use reproaches so bitter, that it would have been useless for me to answer him. 
I then had recourse to prayers ; but he heeded them not, and ordered the slave 
to do his duty. At this moment the old woman, who had been my husband’s 
nurse, came m, and throwing herself at his feet, endeavoured to appease him. 
“ My son,” she cried, v ‘asa reward for having nursed and brought you up, I 
conjure you to grant me her pardon. Consider, I beg, that he who slays, shall 
be slain ; «and that you will thus tarnish your reputation, and lessen yourself in 
the estimation of society. What will they not say of such a cruel inhuman 
disposition ? ” She pronounced these words in so affecting a manner, and accom- 
panied them with so many tears, that they made a very strong impression on my 
husband. 

“ Well, then,” siid he to his nurse, “out of regard for you I will grant her 
life ; but I am determined she shall carry some marks to make her remember 
her crime.” Having said this, one of the slaves, by his order, gave me so many 
blows with a small pliant cane on my sides and bosom, that the skin and flesh 
were lorn in every part. I remaned quite senseless. After this, the same slaves, 
who wore the agents of his tage, carried me into another house, where I was 
taken all possible care of by the old woman. I was obliged to keep my bed 
four months ; at length I was cured ; but all the scars which I could not pre- 
vent you from seeing yesterday, have remained there ever since. As soon as I 
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was able to walk about and go out, I wished to return to the house which I 
possessed by my first husband ; but I could only discover its situation, for my 
second husband, in the excess of his fury, was not satisfied with having that 
pulled down : he had even caused the whole street where it stood to be razed to 
the ground. This, no doubt, was a must unjustifiable and unheard-of revenge ; 
bat against whom could I lodge my complaint ? Its author had taken such 
measures to conceal himself, that I could not discover him. Besides, if I should 
have found him out, I might easily conjecture from the manner in which he 
had treated me, that his power was almost absolute. How then dare I have 
complained? 

Entirely desolate, and deprived of every succour, I had recourse to my dear 
sister Zobeide, who has already related her history to your majesty; and I 
informed her of my misfortune. She received me with her accustomed good- 
ness, and exhorted me to bear my afflictions with patience. “Such is the 
world,” she said: “it deprives us either of our fortunes, our friends, or otir 
lovers; nay, sometimes even of all.” To prove, at the same time, the truth of 
what she said to me, she gave me an account of the death of the young prince, 
which was occasioned by her two sisters 1 jealousy. She then informed me in 
what manner they had been transformed into dogs. After having, in short, given 
me a thousand proofs of her friendship and regard, she presented my youngest 
sister to me, who after the death of her mother had come to live with her. 

Having returned our thanks to God for thus having again united us, we 
resolved for the future to live together, and never again be separate. We have 
for a long time continued to pass this tranquil kind of life, and as I have the 
whole management of the house, T take a pleasure in sometimes going out my- 
self to purchase the provisions we may have occasion for. I went out yesterday | 
for this purpose, and ordered them to be brought home by a porter, who proved | 
to be possessed of some wit and humour, and we detained him in order to divert 
us. The three calenders arrived about the beginning of the evening, and 
requested us to afford them an asylum till the morning. We received them 
upon one express condition, which they agreed to ; and after placing them at our 
own table, they amused us with some music in a manner peculiar to themselves. 
At this particular time, we heard a knock at our gate, and we saw there were 
three merchants of Moussoul, of prepossessing appearance, who requested the 
same favour of us which the calenders had before done ; and we granted it them 
on the same condition, but not one of them observed their promise. Although 
we had the power to punish them, and with the greatest justice, we were : 
satisfied wiffh only requiring the recital of each of their histories : and we con- 
fined our revenge *o tlie act of immediately dismissing tlfem, and thus depriving 
them of the retreat they had requested. 

The caliph Haroun Alraschid was very well satisfied with the qfcount he 
thus received, and for which he was so anxious; and he* publicly expressed the 
pleasure and astonishment which these narratives had afforded mm. When the 
caliph had thus satisfied his curiosity, he wished to give some proofs of his 
generosity and magnificence to the royal unfortunates, and also to make the 
three ladies feel the consequences of his bounty. Without therefore employing 
the intervention of his grand vizier, he himself said to Zobeirifc, “ Has not that 
fairy, madam, whom you first beheld un^ler the form of a serpent, and who has 
imposed so rigorous a law upon you, given you any information where she lives ; 
or rather, has she not promised to see you again, and suffer the two dogs to 
re-assume their natural form ? ” 

“I ought not to have forgotten, Commander of the Faithful,” replied 
Zobeid&, “to have informed you that the fairy put a small packet of hair into 
my hand ; saying at the same time that I should one day have occasion for her 
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presence ; and then if I only burnt two single hairs, she would instantly be with 
me, although she should happen to be beyond Mount Caucasus.*’ “Where, 
madam,” replied the caliph, “is this packet of hair?” She replied, that she 
had from that time always carried it about her very carefully. She then took it 
out of her pocket, and opening the lid of the box in which she kept it, she 
showed it to him. “Let us, then,” cried the caliph, “nyike the fairy appear 
now ; you cannot, since I wish it, call her more opportunely.” 

Zobeidfe having agreed to it, they brought some fire, and she directly put the 
contents of the packet upon it. At the same moment the whole palace shook, 
and the fairy, in the shape of a lady most magnificently dressed, appeared be- 
fore the caliph. “Commander of the Faithful,” said she to the prince, “you 
see me here, ready to receive your commands. The lady, who has called me 
here at your desire, has rendered me a very important service ; to give her a 
proof of my gratitude, I have punished the perfidy of her sisters by transforming 
them into dogs, but if your majesty desires it, 1 will restore them to their 
natural shape.” 

“Beautiful fairy,” answered the caliph, “you cannot afford me a greater 
pleasure than by granting me that favour. I will then find some means of 
consoling them for so severe a punishment ; but in the first place I have another 
request to make to you in behalf of the lady, who has been so ill-treated by her 
husband. As you are acquainted with almost everything, I do not believe you 
can be ignorant of that ; and you will oblige me very much if you mention the 
name of the cruel wretch, who was not satisfied with executing so much cruelty 
towards her, but even most unjustly deprived her of allher fortune which 
belonged to her. I am really astonished that so criminal and inhuman an act, 
and one which flies in the very face of my power and authority, has never come 
to my knowledge. ” 

“For the sake of obliging your majesty,” replied the fairy, “I will restore 
the two dogs to their original form ; I will cure the lady of all her scars so 
perfectly, that no one shall be able to tell that she has ever been wounded ; and 
1 will then inform you of the name of him who has treated her so ill,” 

The caliph instantly sent to Zobeid&’s house for the two dogs; when they 
were come, the feiry asked for a cupful of water, which they gave her. She 
pronounced some words over it, which they did not understand, and then threw 
some of it over Amin£ and the two dogs. The latter were immediately changed 
into two females of most extraordinary beauty, and the scars of the former 
disappeared. The fairy then addressed the caliph as follows I have, O 
Commander of the Faithful, only now to discover to you what is the name of 
the unknown husband, which you require. He is very nearly related to you, 
since indeed it is Prince Amin, your eldest son, and brother to Prince Mamoun. 
He, havjjig become enamoured of this lady from the description he had heard 
of her beauty, made use of that pretence to get her into his power, and manned 
her. With regard to the blows he ordered her, he is in some measure to be 
excused. His wife was too easily prevailed on, and the different excuses she 
invented were enough to make him think that she was liiuch more criminal than 
she really was. This is all that l can tell you for ‘your satisfaction. Having 
j concluded this speech, she saluted the caliph, and disappeared. 

This prince, filled with wonder and astonishment, arid well satisfied at the 
alterations and changes that he had been the means of effecting, performed 
j some actions, which will be eternally spoken of. He first of all called his son, 
Prince Amin, and told him he was acquainted with the secret of his marriage* 
and informed him of the cause of the wound in Amines cheek. The prince 
did not wait for his father to command him to take her again, but immediately 
received her, 
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The caliph next declared that he bestowed his heart and hand upon Zobeidfc, 
and proposed her other three sisters to the calenders, the sons of kings, who 
accepted them with much joy for their wives. The caliph then assigned a most 
magnificent palace to each of them, in the city of Bagdad ; he raised them to 
the first offices of the empire, and admitted them into his council. 

They sent for the first cadi of Bagdad, who, with proper witnesses, drew up 
the forms of marriage;* and the illustrious and famous caliph Haroun Alrascliid, 
in bestowing happiness on so many persoris who had experienced such incredible 
misfortunes, acquired a thousand benedictions. 


THE HISTORY OF SINDBAD, THE SATLOR. 

II s ? the reign "of the same caliph, mentioned in the last story, namely, Haroun 
Alraschid, there lived in Bagdad a poor porter, who was named Hiudhad. } 
One day, during the excessive heats of summer, he was carrying a heavy load 
front one extremity of the city to the other, and being much fatigued by the 
length of way he had already come, and having still much ground to traverse, 
he arrived in a street where the pavement was sprinkled with lose- water, and a 
gentle breeze refreshed the air. Delighted with this cool and pleasant situation, 
he placed his load on the ground, and took his station near a large mansion. 
The delicious scent of aloes and frankincense, which issued from the windows, 
and, mixing W’ith the rose-water, perfumed the air, togcthei With a charming 1 
concert within, which was accompanied by the melody of the ♦nightingales, and 
other birds peculiar to the climate of Bagdad, and the smell of different sorts 
of viands, led him to suppose that some grand feast was given there. He 
wished to know whose residence it was ; for, not having frequent occasion to 
pass that way, he was unacquainted with the names of the inhabitants, do 
satisfy his curiosity, therefore, he approached some servants, who were standing, 
magnificently dressed, at the door, and inquired who was the master of that 
mansion. “What,” replied the servant, “are you an inhabitant of Bagdad, 
and do not know' that this is the residence of Sindbad, the sailor, that famous 
voyager, who*has sailed over all the seas under the sun?” The porter, who had 
heard of the immense riches of Sindbad, could not help comparing his situation, 
which appeared so enviable, with his own, w'hich was so deplorable ; and dis- 
tressed by the reflection, he raised his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed in a loud 
voice, “ Almighty Creator of ail things, be pleased to consider the difference 
that there is between Sindbad and myself; 1 suffer daily a thousand ills, and 
find the greatest difficulty to supply my wretched family with bad barley bread, 
wdiilst tne fortunate Sindbad expends his riches w r ith profusion, and enjoys 
every pleasure. What has he done to obtain so happy a destiny, or I to merit 
one so rigorous?” In saying this, he struck the ground with his*foot, as if 
entirely given up to desparr. He was still musing on fiis fate, when a servant 
came towards him from the house, and taking hold of his arm, said, “ Come, 
follow me ; my master, Sindbad, wishes to speak with you.” 

It may easily be imagined that Hindbad was not a little surprised at the 
compliment that was paid him. After the words he had uttered, he began to 
fear that Sindbad sent for him to reprimajftd him, and therefore he tried to excuse 
himself from going, saying that he couia not leave his load in the middle of the 
street ; but the servant assuring him that it should be taken care of, pressed him } 
so much to go, that the porter could no longer* refuse. 1 

He led him into a spacious room, where a number of persons were seated 
round a table, which was covered with all kinds of delicate viands. In the 
j principal seat was a grave and venerable personage, whose long white beard 
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hung down to his breast ; and behind him were standing a crowd of officers and 
servants to wait on him. . This person was Sindbad. The porter, quite con- 
fused by the number of the company, and the magnificence of the entertainment, 
made his obeisance with fear and trembling. Sindbad desired him to approach, 
and seating him at his right hand, helped him himself to the choicest dishes, 
and gave him some excellent wine, with which the sideboard was plentifully 
Supplied, to drink. 

Towards the end of the repast. Sindbad, perceiving that his guests had done 
eating, began to speak: and addressing himself to Hindbad by the title of 
brother, as is the custom among the Arabians, when they converse familiarly, 
he inquired his name and profession. “Sir,” replied he, “my nartte is Hind- 
bad.” “I am happy to see you,” said Sindbad, “and can answer for the 

E leasure the rest of tne company also feel at your presence ;* but 1 wish to know 
om your own lips what it was you said just now in the street;” for Sindbad, 
before lie went to dinner, had heard the whole of the discourse from the window, 
which was the reason of his sending for him. At this request, Hindbad, full of 
confusion, hung down his head, and replied, “Sir, I must confess to you that 
my fatigue had put me so out of humour, that I uttered some indiscreet words, 
which I entreat you to pardon me.” “ O !” resumed Sindbad do not imagine 
that I a r . so unjust as to have any resentment on that account. I feel for your 
situation, and instead of reproaching, I pity you heartily; but I must undeceive 
you on one point respecting myself, where you seem to be in an error. You 
suppose, no doubt, that the riches and comforts I enjoy have been obtained 
without any labour or trouble; you are mistaken. To arrive at this state, I 
have endured for many years the greatest mental as well as bodily sufferings 
that you can possibly conceive. Yes, gentlemen,” continued he, addressing 
himself to the whole company, ‘ ‘ 1 assure you that my sufferings have been of a 
nature so extraordinary, as would deprive the greatest miser of his love of riches. 
Perhaps you have heard only a confused account of ray adventures in the seven 
voyages I have made on different seas ; and as an opportunity now offers, I will, 
with your leave, relate the dangers I have encountered, which I think will not 
be uninteresting to you.” 

As Sindbad was going to relate his history chiefly on the porter’s account, he 
gave orders, before he began it, to have his burden, which had been left in the 
street, brought in, and placed where Hindbad should wish; this done, he spoke 
in these words. 


THE FIRST VOYAGE OF SINDBAD, THE SAILOR. 

I DISSIPATF.D the greatest part of my paternal inheritance in the excesses of 
my youth ; but at length seeing my folly, I became convinced that riches were 
not of much use when replied to such purposes as I had employed them in ; 
and I moreover reflected that the time I spent in dissipation was of Stitt greater 
value than gold, and that nothing could be more truly deplorable than ..poverty 
in old age. I recollected the words of the wise Solomon, which my father had 
often repeated to me, that it is better to be in the grave than poor. Feeling 
the truth of all these reflections, 1 resolved to collect the small remains of my 
patrimony, and to sell my goods by auction. I then formed connexions with 
some merchants, who had negotiations bV sea, and consulted those who appeared 
best able to give me advice. In short, I determined to employ to some profit 
the small sum I had remaining, •and no sooner was this resolution formed, than 
I put it into execution. I repaired to Balsora, where I embarked with several 
merchants, in a vessel which had been equipped at our united expense. 

We set sail, and steered towards the East Indies by the Persian Gulf* which 
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is formed by the coast of Arabia Felix on the right, and by that of Persia on 
the left, and is commonly supposed to be seventy leagues in breadth, in the 
widest part ; beyond this gulf, the Western Sea, or Indian Ocean, is very 
spacious, and k bounded by the coast of Abyssinia, extending in length four 
thousand five hundred leagues to the island of Vakvak. I was at first rather 
incommoded with what is termed sea-sickness, but I soon recovered my health, 
and from that period I have never beefi subject to that malady. In the course 
of our voyage we touched at several islands, and sold or exchanged our mer- 
chandise. One day, when in full sail, we were unexpectedly becalmed before 
a small island appearing just above the water, and which, from its verdure, 
resembled a beautiful meadow. The captain ordered the sails to be lowered, 
and gave permission to those who wished it, to go ashore, of which number I 
formed one. But during the time that we were regaling ourselves with eating ) 
and drinking, by way of relaxation from the fatigues we had endured at sea, the 
island suddenly trembled, and we felt a severe shock. ' 

They who were in the ship perceived the earthquake in the island, and 
immediately called to us to re-embark as soon as possible, or we should all 
perish, for what we supposed to be an island was no more than the back of a 
whale. The most active of the party jumped into the boat, whilst others threw 
themselves into the water to swim to the ship ; as for me, I was still on the 
island, or more properly speaking on the whale, when it plunged into the sea, 
and I had only time to seize hold of a piece of wood, which had been brought 
to make a fijre with. Meantime the captain, willing to avail himself of a fair , 
breeze which had sprung up, set sail with those who nad reached his vessel, and 
left me to the mercy of the waves. I remained in this situation the whole of 
that day and the following night ; and on the return of morning, I had neither 
strength nor hope left, when a breaker happily dashed me on an island. The 
shore was high and steep, and I should have found great difficulty in landing, 1 
had not some roots of trees, which fortune seemed to have furnished for my 
preservation, assisted me. I threw myself on the ground, where I continued 
more than half dead, till the sun arose. 

Although I was extremely enfeebled by the fatigues I had undergone, I tried 
to creep about in search of some herb or fruit that might satisfy my hunger. 1 
found some, and had also thp good luck to meet with a stream of excellent 
water, which contributed not .a little to my recovery. Having in a great 
measure regained my strength, I began to explore the island, and entered a 
beautiful plain, where I perceived at some distance a horse that was grazing. 

I bent my steps that way, trembling between fear and joy, for I could not 
ascertain whether I was advancing to safety or perdition. - I remarked, as I 
approached, that jt was a mare tied to a stake ; her beauty attracted my atten- 
tion ; but whilst I was admiring her, I heard a voice under ground of a man, 
who shortly after appeared, and coming to me, asked me who I was.* 1 related 
my adventure to him ; after which he took me by the hand and led me into a 
cave, where there were some other persons, who were not less astonished to see 
me than I was to find them there. 

I ate some food which they offered me ; and having asked them what they 
did in i place which appeared so barren, they replied, that they were grooms 
to King Mihrage, who was the sovereign of that isle ; and that they came every 
year about that time with some mares'belonging to the king, for the .purpose ) 
of having a breed between them and a sea-horse, which came on shore at that J 
spot. They tied the mares in that manner, because they were obliged almost ' 
immediately, by their cries, to drive back the sea-horse, otherwise he began 
to tear them in pieces. As Soon as the mares were with foal, they carried 
them back, and these colts were called sea-colts, and set apart for the king’s | 
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use. To-morrow, they added, was the day fixed for their departure, and if I 
had been one day later I must certainly have perished, because they lived so 
far off that it was impossible to reach their habitations without a guide. 

Whilst they were talking to me, the horse rose out of the sea as they had 
described, and immediately attacked the mares. He would, then, have tom 
them to pieces, but the grooms began to. make such a noise that he let go hi* 
prey, and again plunged into the ocean. 

The following day they returned to the capital of the island with the mares, 
whither I accompanied them. On our arrival, King Mihrage, to whom I was 
presented, asked me who I was, and by what chance I had reached his 
dominions ; and when I had satisfied Jiis curiosity, he expressed pity at my 
misfortune. At the same time, he gave orders that I should be taken care of, 
and have everything I might want. These orders were executed in a manner 
that proved the king’s generosity, as well as the exactness of his officers. 

As I was a merchant, I associated with persons of my own profession. I 
sought, in particular, such as were foreigners, as much to hear some intelli- 
gence of Bagdad, as with the hope of meeting with some one whom I could 
return with; for the capital of King Mihrage is situated on the sea-coast, and 
has a beautiful port, where vessels from all parts' of the world daily airive. I 
also sought the society of the Indian sages, and found great pleasure in their 
conversation ; this, however, did not prevent me from attending at court very 
regularly, nor from conversing with the governors of provinces, and some less 
powerful kings, tributaries of Mihrage, who were about his person. They 
asked me a thousand questions about my country ; and I, on my part, was not 
less inquisitive about the laws and customs of their different states, or whatever 
appeared to merit my curiosity. 

In the dominions of King Mihrage there is an island called Cassel. I had 
been told, that in that island there was heard every night the sound of cymbals, 
which had given rise to the sailors’ opinion, that Degial (the Mahometan Anti- 
christ), had chosen that spot for his residence. 1 felt a great desire to witness 
these wonders, and during my voyage I saw some fish of one and two hundred 
cubits in length, which occasion much fear, but do no harm ; they are so timid that 
they are frightened away by beating on a board. * I remarked, also, some other 
fish that were not above a cubit long, and whose heads resembled that of an owl. 

After I returned, as I was standing one day near the port, I saw a ship 
come towards the land ; when they had cast anchor, they began to unload its 
goods, and the merchants, to whom they belonged, took them away to their 
warehouses. Happening to cast my eyes on some of the packages, I saw 
my name written, and, having attentively examined them, I concluded them to 
be those which I had embarked in the ship in which I left Balsora. I also recol- 
lected the captain ; but as I was persuaded that he thought me dead, I -went up 
to him, arid asked hirn to whom those parcels belonged, ‘*1 had, on board 
with me,” replied he, “a merchant of Bagdad, named Sindbad ; one day, when 
we weie near an island, at least such it appeared to be, he, with some other 
passengers, went ashore on this supposed island, which was no other than an 
enormous whale, thgit had fallen asleep on the surface of the water. The fish 
no sooner felt the heat of the fire they had lighted on its back, to cook their 
provisions, than it began to move, and flounce about in the sea. The greatest 
part of the persons who were on it were drowned, and the unfortunate Sindbad 
was one of the number. These parcels belonged to him, and I have resolved 
to sell them, that, if I meet with’Juiy of his family, I maybe able to return them 
the profit I shall have made of the principal*” * * Captain,” said 1, then, “I 
am that Sindbad, whom you supposed dead, but who is still alive, a*d these 
parcels are my property and merchandise.” 
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When the captain of the vessel heard me *peak thus, he exclaimed, “Great 
God, whom shall I trust? There is no longer truth in man. I with my own 
eyes saw Sindbad perish ; the passengers I had on boat d were also witnesses of 
it ; and you have that assurance to say, that you are the same Sindbad ? what 
audacity ! At first sight you appeared a man of probity and honour, yet you 
assert an impious falsity to possess ^ourself of some merchandise which does 
not belong to you.” “ Have patience,” replied I, “anti have the goodness to 
listen to what I have to say.” “ Well,” said he, “ what can you have to say; 
speak, and I will attend.” I then related in what manner I had been saved, 
and by what accident I had met with King Mihrages grooms, who had brought 
me to his court. 

He was rather staggered at my discourse, but was soon convinced that I was 
not an impostor ; for some people arriving from his ship knew me, and begun 
to congratulate me on my fortunate escape. At last, he recollected me himself, 
and embracing me, “Heaven be praised,” said he, “that you have thus happily 
avoided so great a danger; I cannot express the pleasuie lfed 011 the occasion. 
Here are your goods, take them, for they are yours, and do with them as you 
like.” I thanked him, and praised his honourable conduct, and by way of 
recompense, I begged him to accept part of the merchandise, but that he 
refused. 

I selected the most precious and valuable thing$ in my bales, as presents for 
King Mihrage. As this prince had been informed of my ntisfortunes, he asked 
me where I had obtained such rare curiosities. I related to him the manner in 
which I had recovered my property, and he had the complaisance to express his 
joy on the occasion ; he accepted my presents, and gave me others of far 
greater value. After that,* I took -my leave of him, and re-embarked in the 
same vessel, having first exchanged what merchandise remained with that of the 
country, which consisted of aloes and sandal wood, camphor, nutmegs, cloves, 
pepper, and ginger. We touched at several islands, and at last landed at 
Balsora, from whence T came here, having realized about a hundred thousand 
sequins. I returned to my family, and was received by them with the joy 
which a true and sincere friendship inspires. T purchased slaves of each sex, 
and bought a magnificent house and grounds. I thus established myself, 
determined to forget the disagreeable things T had endured, and to enjoy the 
pleasures of life. 


Sindbad here ceased, and ordered the musicians to go on with their concert, 
which he had interrupted by the recital of his history. The company continued 
to eat and drink till night approached, and when it wRs time to retire, Sindbad 
ordered a purse, containing a hundred sequins, to be brought him, and giving 
it to the porter, 4< Xake this, Hindbad,” ^aid he, “return to you^ home, and 
come again to-morrow, to hear the continuation 06 my adventures.” The 
porter retired quite confused with the honour conferred on him, and the present 
he had received* The account he gave of this occurrence to his wife and 
children rejoiced diem very much, and they did not fail to return thanks to 
Providence for the bounties bestowed by the means of Sindbad. 

Hindbad dressed himself in his best clothes on the following day, and 
returned to the house of his liberal .patron, who received him with smiling 
looks, and a friendly air. As soon as the guests Vere all arrived, the table 
was served, and they sat down to eat. When the repast was finished, Sindbad 
thus addressed his guests. 44 Gentlemen, I request you to have the coin- 
pbuaaftge to listen to me, while I relate the adventures of my second voyage. 
They are more worthy of your attention than were those of my first.” The 
company was silent, and Sindbad began as follows* 
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THE SECOND VOYAGE OF SINDBAD, THE SAILOR. 

I HAD resolved, after my first voyage, to pass the rest of my days in tran- 
quillity at Bagdad, as 1 had the honour to tell you yesterday. But I soon grew 
weary of an idle life ; the des ; re of seeing foreign countries, and carrying on 
tome negotiation by selL, returned : I bought some merchandise, which 1 thought 
likely to answer in the traffic I meditated : and I set off a second time with 
fome merchants, upon whose probity I could rely. We embarked in a good 
vessel, and having recommended ourselves to the care of the Almighty, we 


began our voyage. 
We went from is 


We went from island to island, and made some very advantageous exchanges. 
One day we landed on one, which was covered with a variety of fruit-* rees, but 
so wild, that we could not discover any habitation, or the trace of a human 
being. We walked in the meadows, and along the brooks that watered them, 
and whilst some of my companions were amusing themselves with gathering 
fruits and flowers, I took out some of the wine and provisions I bad brought 
with me, and seated myself by a little stream under some trees, which afforded 
a delightful shade. I made a good meal of what I had with me, and having 
satisfied my hunger, sleep gradually stoic over my senses. I cannot say how 
long I slept, but when I awdke, the ship was no longer in view. I was much 
surprised at this circumstance, and got up to look out for my companions, but 
they were all gone ; and I could only perceive the vessel in full sail, at such a 
distance that I soon lost sight of it. 

You may easily imagine the reflections that occurred to me in this dismal 
state. I thought I should have died with grief ; I groaned and cried aloud ; 
I beat my head, and threw myself on the ground, where I remained a long 
time, overwhelmed with a variety of thoughts, each more distressing than the 
other : I reproached myself a thousand times for my folly in not being con- 
tented with my first voyage, which ought to have satisfied my desire of seeking 
adventures ; but all my regrets were of no avail, and my repentance came too 
late. At length I resigned myself to the will of Heaven; and not knowing 
what would become of me, 1 ascended a high tree, from whence 1 looked on 
all sides, to see if I cornel not discover some object to inspire me with hope. 
Casting my eyes towards the sea, I could discern only the water and sky ; but 
perceiving on the land side something white, I descended from the tree, and 
taking with me the remainder of my provisions, I walked towards the object, 
which was so distant that at first I could not distinguish what it was. As I 
approached, I perceived It to be a white ball of a prodigious size, and when I 
got near enough to touch it, I found it was soft. I walked round it to find 
whether there was an opening, but could find none : and it appeared so even 
that it was impossible to get up it. The circumference might be about fifty 
paces. 

The sun was then near setting ; the air grew suddenly dark, as if obscured 
by a thick cloud. I was surprised at this change, but much more so, when I 
perceived it to be occasioned by a bird of a most extraordinary size, which was 
flying towards me. I recollected having heard sailors speak of a bird called a 
roc; and I conceived that the great while ball which had drawn my attention, 
must be the egg of this bird. I was not mistaken, for shortly after it alighted 
on it, and placed itself as if to sit 4 ,upon it. When I saw it coming I drew near 
to the egg, so that I had one of the claws of the bird just before me ; this claw 
was as big as the trunk of a large tree. T tied myself to it with the linen of my 
turban, in hopes that the roc, when it took its flight the next morning, would 
carry me with it out of that desert island. My project succeeded, for at the 
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break of day the roc flew away, and carried me to such a height that I could 
not distinguish the earth ; then it descended with such rapidity, that I almost 
lost my senses. When the roc had alighted, I quickly untied the knot that con- 
fined me to its foot, and had scarcely loosed myself when it darted on a serpent 
of an immeasureable length, and seizing it in its beak, flew away. 

The place in which the roc left me was a very deep valley, surrounded on all 
sides with mountains of such a height, that the tops of them were lost in the 
clouds, and so steep that there was no possibility of climbing them. This was 
a fresh embarrassment ; for I had no reason to be satisfied with my change of 
situation, when I compared it with the island I had left. 

In walking along this valley, I remarked that it was strewed with diamonds, 
some of which were of an astonishing size. I amused myself for some time in 
examining them, but soon perceived from afar some objects which destroyed 
my pleasure, and created in me great fear ; these were a great number of ser- 
pents, so long and large that the smallest of them would have swallowed an 
elephant with ease. They hid themselves in caves during the day on account 
of the roc, their mortal enemy, and only came out when it was dark. I passed 
the day in walking about the valley, resting myself occasionally where an oppor- 
tunity offered, and when the sun set I retired into a small cave, where 1 thought 
I should be in safety. I closed the entrance, which was low and narrow, with a 
stonejarge enough to ensure me from the serpents, but which a little 

light. 1 supped on part of my provisions, but the hissing of the serpents, which 
now began to make their Appearance, caused me such terror, that I could not 
sleep the whole night. At daybreak the serpents retired ; I left my cave trem- 
bling, and may truly say that I walked a long time upon diamonds, without 
feeling any desire to touch them. At last 1 sat down, and notwithstanding my 
agitation, for I had not closed my eyes during the whole night, I fell asleep, 
after having made another meal on my provisions. 1 had scarcely begun to 
doze, when something tumbling near me, with a great noise, awoke me. It was 
a large piece of fresh meat, and at the same moment I saw a number of them 
rolling down the rocks from above. 

I had always supposed the account which I had heard related, by seamen 
and others, of the valley of diamonds, and of the means by which merchants 
procured them, to be fictitious : I now knew it to be true. The method is this: 
the merchants go to the mountains, which surround the valley, about the time 
that the eagles hatch their young. They cut large pieces of meat, and throw 
them into the valley ; and the diamonds on which they fall stick to them. The 
eagles, which are larger and stronger in that country than in any other, seize 
these pieces of meat, to carry to their young at the top of the rocks. The 
merchants then run to their nests, and by various noises oblige the eagles to 
retreat ; aud then take the diamonds that have stuck to the pieces of meat. 
This is the method they employ to procure the diamonds out of # the valley, 
which is inaccessible on every side. I had supposed it* impossible ever to leave 
this valley, and began to look on it as my tomb ; but on seeing this I changed 
my opinion, and turned my thoughts to the preservation of my life. I began 
by collecting the largest diamonds I could find, and with them tilled my leather 
bag in which I had carried my provisions. I then took one of the largest 
pieces of meat, and tied it tight round me with the linen of my turban ; 
in this state I laid myself on the ground, having first fastened on my leather 
bag in a secure manner. 

I had not been long in this situation, before the eagles began to descend, 
and each seized a piece of meat, with which it flew away. One of the strongest 
having darted on tne piece to which 1 was attached, carried me up with it to its 
nest The merchants then began their cries to frighten away the eagles, and 
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when they had obliged them to quit their prey, one of them approached me, 
but was much surprised and alarmed on seeing me. He soon, however, 
recovered from his fear,' and instead of inquiring by what means I came there, * 
began to quarrel with me for trespassing on what he called his property. “You 
will speak to me with pity instead of anger,” said I, “when you learn by what 
means 1 reached this place. Console yourself ; for I have diamonds for you 
as well as for myself, which are more 'valuable than those of all the other 
merchants added together ; I have myself chosen some of the finest at the 
bottom of the valley, and have them in this bag. ” On saying this, I showed 
it to him. 1 had scarcely finished speaking, when the other merchants per- 
ceivingTne, docked round me with great astonishment, which I increased not j 
a little by the recital of my history. They were less surprised at the stratagem 
I had conceived to save myself, than at my courage in attempting to put it in 
execution. 

They conducted me to the place where they lived together ; and on seeing 
my diamonds they all expressed their admiration, and declared they had never 
seen any to equal them in size or quality. I entreated the merchant to whom 
the nest into which I had been transported belonged, for each merchant has 
his own ; 1 entreated him, I say, to choose for himself as many as he pleased. 

He contented himself with taking only one, and that too of the smallest size ; 
and <*«•■! him to take more, without fear of depriving me, “No,” 

leplied he, “ I am very well satisfied with this, which is sufficiently valuable 
to spare me the trouble of making any more voyages to complete my little 
fortune.” 

I passed the night with these merchants, to whom I recounted my history 
a second time, for the satisfaction of those who had not heard it before. . I 
could scarcely moderate my joy, when I reflected on the perils I had gone 
through ; it appeared as if my present state was but a dream, and J could not 
believe that I had nothing more to fear. 

The merchants had been for some days in that spot, and as they now appeared 
to be contented with the diamonds they had collected, we set off the following 
day altogether, and travelled over high mountains, which were infested by pro- 
digious serpents; but we had the good fortune to escape them. We reached 
the nearest port in safety, and from theno embarked for the isle of Roha, which 
produces the tree whence camphor is extracted; a tree so large and thick that a 
nundred men may be shaded by it with ease. — The juice of which the camphor 
is formed, runs out at a wound made at the top of the tree, and is received in 
a vessel, where it remains till it acquires a proper consistence, and becomes 
what is called camphor. The juice being thus extracted, the tree withers 
and dies. 

The rhinoceros is a native of this island : it is a smaller animal than the 
elephant, y«tt larger than the buffalo. It has a horn on the nose, about a cubit 
in length ; this horn is sdlid, and cut through the middle from one extremity to , 
the other, and on it are several white lines, which represent the figure of a man. j 
The rhinoceros fights with the elephant, and piercing him in his belly with his j 
horn, carries him off on his head; but as the fat and blood of the elephant rim j 
down on his eyes and'blind him, he falls on the ground, and, what will astonish 
you, the roc comes and seizes them both in his daws, and flies away with them 
to feed its young. • 

I will pass over several other peculiarities of this island, lest I should tire 
you. I exchanged some of my diamonds for valuable merchandise : from thence 
we went to other islands, and at last, after having touched at several ports, we * 
reached Balsora, from which place I returned to Bagdad. This first thing 1 did 
was to distribute a great deal of money amongst the poor, and I enjoyed with 
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credit and honour the rest of my immense riches, which I had acquired with so 
much labour and fatigue. 

Here Sindbad completed the relation of his second voyage. He again ordered 
a hundred sequins to be given to Hindbad, whom he invited to come on the 
morrow to hear the history of the third. 

The guests returned home, and the following day repaired at the same hour 
to the house of Sindbad, where the porter, who had almost forgotten his misery, 
also made his appearance. — They sat down to table, and after the repast was 
ended, Sindbad requested the company to attend to him, and he began the 
detail of his third voyage. 


THE THIRD VOYAGE OF SINDBAD, THE SAILOR. f 

The comfortable way of life in which I had settled myself, soon obliterated ^ 
the remembrance of the dangers I had experienced m my tuo voyages ; but as ‘ 
I was in the prime of life, I grew tired of passing my days in a slothful lepose; 
and banishing all thoughts of the perils I might encounter, I set off from Bagdad 
witn some rich merchandise of the country, which I conveyed to Balsora. There 
I again embarked with other merchants ; we made a long voyage, and touched 
at several ports, and by these means made a very advantageous commerce. 

One day, when we were in the open sea, we were overtaken by a violent 
tempest, which made us lose our reckoning. It continued for several days, and 
drove us near an island, which the captain would gladly have been excused from 
touching at, but we were under the necessity of casting anchor there. When 
the sails were furkd, the captain told us that this, as well as some of the neigh- 
bouring isles, was inhabited by hairy savages, who would come to attack us ; 
and that although they were only dwarfs, we must not attempt to make any 
resistance ; for as their number was inconceivable, if we should happen to kill 
one, they would pour upon us like locusts, and destroy us. This account put 
the whole crew in a terrible consternation, and we were too soon convinced 
that the captain had spoken the truth. We saw coming towards us an innu- 
merable multitude of hideous savages, entirely covered with red hair, and about 
two feet high. They threw themselves into the sea, and swam to the ship, 
which they soon completely encompassed. They spoke to us as they ap- 
proached, but we could not understand their language. They began to climb 
the sides and ropes of the vessel with so much swiftness and agility, that their 
feet scarcely seemed to touch them, and soon reached the deck. 

You may imagine the situation we were in, not daring to defend ourselves, 
nor even to speak to them, to endeavour to avert the impending danger. They 
unfurled the sails, cut the cable from the anchor, and after dragging* the ship to 
shore obliged us to disembark : after this they conveyed us to another island, 
from whence they had come. All voyageis carefully avoided this island for 
the dismal reason you are going to hear ; but our misfortune had led us there, 
and we were obliged to submit. 

We left the shore, and advancing farther into the island, we found some 
fruits and herbs, which we ate of, to pj-olong our lives as much as possible, for 
we all expected to be sacrificed. As we walked, we perceived at some distance 
a considerable edifice, towards which we bent our way. It was a large and 
high palace, with a folding door of ebony, ‘which opened as we pushed it. 
We entered the court-yard, and facing us saw a vast apartment, with a vestibule, 

' on one si<$eof which was a large heap of human bones, and on the opposite" one 
I a number of spits for roasting. We Uembled at this spectacle ; and as we were 
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fatigued with walking, our legs failed us, and we fell on the earth, where we 
remained a considerable time, unable to move from fear. 

The sun was setting; and while we were in the piteous state I have described, 
the door of the apartment suddenly opened with a loud noise, and the frightful 
figure of a black man, as tall as a large palm-tree, came forward. In the 
middle of his forehead one eye, red and fiery as a burning coal, stood alone : 
his front teeth were long and sharp, and projectedJfrom his mouth, which was 
as wide as that of a horse, with the under lip hanging on his breast : his ears 
resembled those of an elephant, and covered his shoulders* and his long and 
curved nails were like the talons of an immense bird. At the sight of this 
hideous giant we all fainted, and remained a long time like dead men. 

At last our senses returned, and we saw him seated under the vestibule, 
examining us with his piercing eye. When he had viewed us well, he advanced 
towards us, and having approached, he extended his hand to me, and taking 
me up by the neck, turned me round all ways, as a butcher would handle- the 
head of a sheep. After having well considered me, finding that I was little 
more than skin and bone, he released me. lie took up each of the others in 
their turn, and examined them in the same manner, and as the captain was the 
fattest of the party, he held him in one hand as I should a sparrow, and with 
the other thrust a spit through his body ; then kindling a- large fire, he roasted 
him, and ate him for his supper in the apartment, whither he retired. Having 
finished his repast, he returned to the vestibule, where he lay down to sleep, 
and snored louder than thunder. He did not wake till the next morning, but 
we passed the night in the most agonizing suspense ; when daylight returned, 
the giant awoke and went abroad, leaving us ki the palace. 

When we supposed him at some distance, we began to give vent to our 
lamentations, for the fear of disturbing the giant had kept us silent during the 
night. The palace resounded with groans. Although we amounted to a con- 
siderable number, and had but one common enemy, yet the idea of delivering 
ourselves by his death never occurred. 

We deliberated on various methods, but could not determine on any ; and 
submitting ourselves to the will of God, we passed the day in walking over the 
island, and eating such plants and fruit as we met with. Towards evening we 
sought for some shelter to pass the night, but finding none, were obliged to 
return to the palace. 

The giant did not fail to return to sup again on one of our companions, after 
which lie fell asleep and snored till daybreak, when he arose and went out as 
before. Our situation appeared to be so helpless, that some of my comrades 
were on the point of throwing themselves into the sea rather than be sacrificed in 
so dreadful a manner, and advised the rest to follow their example ; but one of the 
company thus addressed* them : — “We are forbidden,” said he, “to kill our- 
selves ; an& even were that permitted, would it not be more rational to endea- 
vour to destroy the barbarous monster who has destined us to such a cruel 
death ? ” 

As I had already formed a project of that nature, I now communicated it to 
my fellow -sufferers, -who approved of it. “My friends,” said I then, “you 
know that there is a great deal of wood on the sea-shore ; if you will take my 
advice, we can make some rafts, and when they are finished, we will leave them 
in * proper place, till we can find an opportunity to make use of them. In the 
mean time we can put in execi^on the design I proposed to you, to deliver 
ourselves from the giant ; if it succeeds, we may wait here with patience till 
some vessel passes, by means of which we may quit this fatal isle ; on the 
contrary, we miss our aim, we shall have recourse to our rafts, and put to sea. 
I own that in exposing ourselves to the fury of the waves on such fragile barks, 
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we run a great hazard of losing our lives ; but if we are destined to perish, is it 
not preferable to meet with a watery grave than to be buried in the entrails of 
that monster, who has already devoured two of our companions ?” My advice 
was approved by all, and we immediately built some rafts, 1 large enough to 
contain three persons on each. 

We returned to the palace towards evening, and the giant arrived a short 
time after us. Again one of our party was sacrificed to his inhuman appetite. 
But we were soon revenged of his cruelty : after he had finished his horrible 
meal, he as usual lay himself down to sleep ; as soon as we heard him snore, 
nine of the most courageous amongst us and myself, took each a spit, and 
heating the points red hot, thrust them into his eye, and blinded him. 

The pain which the giant suffered made him groan hideously ; he suddenly 
raised himself, and extended his arms on all sides to seize some one, and sacrifice 
him to his rage ; but fortunately we had time to get at some distance from him, 
and to throw ourselves on the ground in places where he could not set his fee t 
on us. After having sought us in vain, he at last found the door and went out, 
bellowing with pain. 

We quitted the place immediately after the giant, and repaired to the shore, 
in that part where our rafts lay. We set them alloat, and waited till daybreak 
to board them, in case we should see the giant approach, with some guide to 
lead him to us ; but we hoped, that if he did not make his appearance by that 
time, and if his cries and groans, which resounded through the air, were dis- 
continued, we might suppose him dead ; and in that case we proposed remaining 
in the island till some safer conveyance should offer. But the sun had scarcely 
risen above the horizon, when we perceived our cruel enemy, accompanied by 
two giants of nearly his own size, who conducted him and a great number of 
others, who walked before him at a considerable rate. 

At this sight we ran precipitately to our rafts, and rowed away as fast as 
possible. The giants seeing this, provided themselves with large stones, hastened 
to the shore, and even ventured to their middles into the sea, to throw them at 
us, which they did so adroitly, as to sink all the rafts excepting that I was upon ; 
so that myself and two companions were the only fortunate ones, the others 
being all drowned. As we rowed with all our strength, we soon got out of 
reach of the stones. 

When we were in the open sea, wc became the sport of the winds and 
waves, and we passed that day and night in the most cruel suspense ; but on 
the morrow we had the good fortune to be thrown on an island, where we 
landed with great joy. We found some excellent fruits, which served te 
re-establish our exhausted strength. , 

Towards night we went to sleep on the sea-shore, but were soon awakened 
by the noise which the scales of an immense serpent, lory? as a palm-tree, made 
on the ground. It was so near to us that it devoured oye of my companions, 
•notwithstanding the efforts he made to extricate himself ; for the serpent shook 
^^vr Severa ^ then crushing him on the earth, quickly swallowed him. 1 

My other comrade and myself immediately took to flight ; and although we j 
had reached some distance, ' we heard a noise which made its suppose that the 
serpent was vomiting the bones of the unhappy man it had destroyed. On the , 
following day we perceived our suspicions to have been well founded. “O 
. d* . I then exclaimed, “to what are we exposed? Yesterday we were 
rejoicing at our escape from the cruelty of a giant, and the fury of the waves, 
and to-day we are again terrified by a peril not less imminent.” 

As we walked along, we remarked a large and high tree, on which we pro- 
posed to pass the following night, to be in safety. We ate some fruits as on 
the preceding day, and at the approach of night we climbed the tree. We soon 
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I heard the serpent, who came hissing to the foot of the tree ; it raised itself 
| against the trunk, and meeting with my companion, whowas lower than I was, 

I it swallowed hinj and retired. 

i 1 remained on the tree till daybreak, when I descended, more dead than 
alive ; indeed, 1 could only expect to meet with the same fate. This idea 
chilled me with horror, and I advanced some paces to throw myself into the 
sea ; but as life is desirable as long as it will last, I resisted this impulse of 
despair, and submitted myself to the will of God, who disposes of our lives as 
j is best for us. 

j I collected a great quantity of small wood and furze, and tying it in fagots, 

, put it round the tree in a large circle, and tied some across the top to cover my 
head. This being done, I inclosed myself within this circle when the evening 
came on, having the dismal consolation that I had done all in my power to 
preserve my life. The serpent did not fail to return and try to devour me ; but 
he could not succeed, on account of the rampart I had formed. The whole 
night he was besieging me, as a cat would a mouse ; at last day returned, and 
he retired, but I did not venture out of my fortress till the sun shone. 

I was so fatigued with watching, as well as with the exertion of forming my 
retreat, and had suffered so much from his pestilential breath, that death 
appearing preferable to a repetition of such horror, I again ran towards the sea, 
with the intention of putting an end to my existence ; but God pitied my con- 
dition, and at the moment that I was going to throw myself into the sea, I 
perceived a vessel at a great distance. I cried with all my strength, and 
unfolded the linen of my turban to attract the attention of those on board. 
This had the desired effect ; all the crew saw me, and the captain sent a boat 
for me. 

As soon as I was on board, the merchants and seamen were eager to learn by 
what chance T had reached that desert island, and after I had related to them 
all that had happened, the oldest of them told me that they had often heard of 
the giants who lived in that island ; that they were anthropophagi, and that 
they devoured men raw as well as roasted. With regard to the serpents, they 
added, that there were many in that island, which hid themselves in the day, 
and appeared at night. 

After they had expressed their joy at my fortunate escape from so many 
perils, as they supposed I must be in want of something to eat, they pressed 
me to partake of their best ; and the captain, observing that my dress was 
much tom, had the generosity to give me one of his. 

We remained a considerable time at sea, and touched at several islands ; at 
j length we landed on thnt of Salahat, where the sandal wood is cultivated, which 
! is much used in medicine. We entered the port and cast anchor, and the 
1 merchants began to unload their goods, to sell or exchange them. One day Jhe 
; captain dhlled me to jum and said, “Brother, I have in my possession some 
goods which belonged to a merchant, who was for some time on board my ship. 
As this merchant is dead, T am going to have them valued, that I may render 
some account of them to his heirs, should I ever meet with them.” The bales 
he was speaking of were already upon deck. He showed them me, spying, 
“These are the goods in question ; I wish you to take the charge of them, and 
negotiate them, on the condition of .receiving what is usually due for your 
trouble.” I consented, and thanked him for the opportunity he afforded me of 
employing myself. 

The writer of the ship registered all the bales with the names of the merchants 
j to whom they belonged ; when he asked the captain by what name he should 
j register those destined for my charge, the captain replied, “ By the name of 
I Sindbad, the Sailor/ 1 I could not hear my own name without emotion, and 
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looking at the captain, I recognised him to be the very same person who in my ■ 
secona voyage had left me on the island, where 1 had fallen asleep by the side 
of a brook, and who had put to sea without waiting for me. 1 did not at first 
recollect him, so much was he changed from the time I had seen him. As he 
thought me dead, it is not to be wondered that he did not recognise me. 

“ Captain,” said I to him, “was the merchant to whom these things belonged 
called Sindbad?” “Yes,” returned he, “that 'was his name; he was from 
Bagdad, and embarked on board my vessel at liaison. One day, when we 
went ashore on an island for fresh water, I know not by what mistake he was 
left behind ; none of the crew perceived it till four hours after, when the wind 
blew so fresh against us, that it was impossible to return.” “ You believe him ' 
to be dead?” resumed I. “Most assuredly,” replied the captain, “Well I 
then,” said X, “open your eyes and know that the same Sindbad whom you j 
left in the desert island, is now before you. I fell asleep on the banks of a < 
little stream, and when I awoke I perceived that the ship was gone. ” * 

At these words, the captain fixed his eyes on me, and after having examined 
me very attentively, at last recollected me. “God be praised!” cried he, 
embracing me, “ I am delighted that fortune has given me an opportunity of 
repairing my fault. Here are your goods, which J have preserved with care, 
and always had valued at every port I stopped at. I return them to you with f 
the profit I have made on them.” I received them with the gratitude which j 
such an action demanded * 

From the island of Salaliat we went to another, where I furnished myself ! 
with cloves, cinnamon, and other spices. When we had sailed some distance : 
from it, we perceived an immense tortoise^ that was twenty cubits in length and 
breadth. We also saw an amphibious animal, that had milk like a cow (the 
hippopotamus) ; its skin is so hard, that bucklers are frequently made of it. If 
saw another that was of the make and colour of a camel. At length, after a 
long voyage, we arrived at Balsora, from whence I came to Bagdad with 
much wealth that I did not know the amount of it. T gave a great deal to tr»f 
poor, and made considerable additions to my landed estates. 

Sindbad thus finished the history of his third voyage, and again gave Himlbad 
a hundred sequins, inviting him to the usual repast on the morrow, when he . 
should hear the account of the fourth voyage. Hindbad and the othei guests 
retired, and the following day Urned at the same hour. After the dinner was 
over, Sindbad continued the relation of his adventures. 


THE FOURTH VOYAGE OF SINDBAD, THE SAILOR. j 

.The pleasures and dissipations into which I entered after my thiyd voyage, l 
had not charms sufficiently powerful to deter me from venturing on the sea 
again. I gave way to my love for traffic and novelty ; and after having settled 
| my affairs, and furnished myself with the merchandise suited to the places I 
intended to visit, I set out and travelled towards Persia, some of the provinces. ; 
of which I traversed, and at last reached a port, where 1 embarked. W e set 
sail, and touched at several ports of Terra Firma, and of some oriental inlands; - 
but one day, making a great tack, we were surprised by a sudden squall of 
wind, which obliged the captain to lower the sails. He gave the necessary l 
•orders for preventing the danger we were threatened with, but all our precautions j 
were fruitless ; our exertions did not succeed ; the sails were torn in a thousand j 
pieces, and the vessel, becoming ungovernable, was driven on a sane! -bank, rtwf 
went to pieces* ’by which a great number of the crew, as well as the c rgo, » 

perished* f 
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I had the good fortune, as well as some other merchants and seamen, to get 
hold of a plank ; we were all drawn by the strength of the current towards an 
island that lay before us. We found some fruits and fresh water, which re- 
established our strength, and we lay down to sleep in the spot where the waves 
had thrown us, without seeking an£ farther : the grief we felt at our misfortuhe 
rendered us careless of our fate. The next morning, when the sun was risen, 
we left the shore, and advancing in the island, perceived some habitations, 
towards which we bent our way. When we drew near, a mat number of blacks 
Ctme out to us, and surrounded us, seized our persons, of which they seemed to 
make a division, and then conducted us to their houses. 

Five of my comrades and myself were taken into the same place. They made 
us sit down, and then offered us a certain herb, inviting us by signs to eat of it. 
My companions, without considering that they who gave it to us did not eat of 
it, only consulted their appetites, and devoured it' with avidity. I, who had a 
■ort of presentiment tliat it was for no good purpose, refused even to taste it ; 
and it was well I did, for a short time after I perceived that my companions soon 
lost all recollection of their situation, and did not know what they said. They 
then served us with some rice dressed with the oil of the cocoa-nut, and my 
comrades, not being sensible of what they did, ate it ravenously. I ate some 
also, but very little. 

The blacks had presented the herb first to affect our heads, and thus banish 
the sorrow which our miserable situation would create, and the rice was given 
to fatten us. As they were anthropophagi, they designed to feast on us when 
we were in good condition. My poor companions fell victims to this barbarous 
custom, because they had lost their senses, and could not foresee their destiny. 
As for me, instead of fattening as the others had done, I grew thinner every day. 
The fear of death, which constantly haunted me, turned the aliments 1 took to 
poison, and I fell into a state of languor, which was in the end very beneficial : [ 
for the blacks, having eaten my comrades, were contented to let me remain till j 
I was better picking. 

In the mean time I was allowed a great deal of liberty, and my actions were 
scarcely observed. This afforded me the opportunity one day of quitting the 
habitation of the blacks and escaping. An old man who saw and guessed my 
intention, called me to return ; but I only quickened my pace, and soon got out 
of his sight. This old man was the only person in the place; all the other 
blacks had absented themselves, and were not to return till night, as was their 
frequent custom. Being, therefore, certain that they would be too late to come 
in search of me when they returned home, I continued my flight till evening, 
when I stopped to take a little rest and satisfy my hunger. I soon proceeded 
and walked without intermission for seven days, taking care to avoid those 
places which appeared inhabited, and living on cocoa-nuts, which furnished me 
with driifk as well as food 4 

On the eighth day I came to the sea-shore ; here I saw some white people 
like myself, employed in gathering pepper, of which there was in that place a 
great abundance. ' Such an occupation was a good omen to me, and I approached 
them without fear of danger. They came towards me as soon as they perceived 
me, and asked me in Arabic from whence I came. 

Delighted to hear my native language once more, I readily complied with 
their request, and related to them the manner in which I had been shipwrecked, 
and got to that island where I had fallen into the hands of the blacks. “ But 
these blacks,” said they, “eafmen; by what miracle, then, could you escape 
their cruelty?” I gave them the same account which you have been listening 
to, and they were very much surprised. 

I remained with them until they had collected as much pepper as they chose, 
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after which they made me embark with them in the vessel which had conveyed 
them, and we soon reached another island, from whence they had come. They 
presented me to their king, who was a good prince. He had the patience to 
listen to the recital of my adventures, which astonished him ; and he ordered me 
some new clothes, and desired I might be taken care of. This island was very 
populous, and abounded in all sorts of articles for commerce, which was carried 
on to a great extent in the town where the king resided. This agreeable retreat 
began to console me for my misfortunes, and the kindness of this generous 
prince made me completely happy. Indeed I appeared to be his greatelt 
favourite ; consequently all ranks of people endeavoured to please me, so that I 
was soon considered more as a native than a stranger. 

I remarked one thing, which appeared to me very singular : every one, the 
king not excepted, rode on horseback without either bridle or stirrups. I one 
day took the liberty to ask his majesty why such things were excluded. He 
replied that he was entirely ignorant of what I meant. 

I immediately went to a workman, and gave him a model to make the tree of 
a saddle from : that finished, 1 covered it myself with leather, richly embroidered 
in gold, and stuffed it with hair. 1 then applied to a locksmith, who made me 
a bit according to the pattern 1 gave him, and some stirrups also. 

When these things were completed, I presented them to the king, and tried 
them on one of his horses : the prince then mounted it, and was so pleased with 
the invention, that he testified his approbation by making me considerable 
presents. I was then obliged to make several saddles for his ministers and the 
principal officers of his household, who all rewarded me with very rich and 
handsome presents. I also made some for the most respectable inhabitants of 
the town, by which I gained great reputation and credit. 

As I constantly attended at court, the king said to me one day, “ Sind bad, 

I love you, and I know that all my subjects who have any knowledge of you, 
follow my example, and entertain a high regard for you. I have one request to 
make, which you must not deny me. “Sire,” replied I, “there is nothing 
your majesty can command, which I will not undertake, to prove my obedience 
to your orders. Your power over me is absolute.” “I wish you to marry,” 
resumed the prince, “ that you may have a more tender lie to attach you to my 
dominions, and prevent your returning to your native country. ” As 1 did not 
dare to refuse the king’s offer, he married me to a lady of his court, w r ho was 
noble, beautiful, rich, and accomplished. After the ceremony of the nuptials, 

I took up my abode in the house of my wife, and lived with her for some time 
in perfect harmony. Nevertheless, I was discontented with my situation, and 
designed to make my escape the first convenient opportunity, and return to 
Bagdad, which the splendid establishment I was then in possession of could 
not obliterate from my mind. * „ 

These were my sentiments, when the wife of one of*my neighbours, with 
whom I was very intimate, fell sick and died. I went to console him, and 
finditlg him in the deepest affliction, “ May God preserve you,” said I to him, 
“and grant you a long life,” “Alas,” replied lie, “how can I obtain what 
you wish me? I have only one hour to live.” “Oh,” resumed I, “do not 
suffer such dismal ideas to take possession of your mind ; I hope that will not 
be the case, and that I shall enjoy your friendship for many years.” “ I wish 
with all my heart,” said he, “that your life may be of long duration; as for 
me, the die is cast, and this day I shall be buried with my wife. Such is the 
custom which our ancestors have established in this island, and which is still 
inviolably observed ; the husband is interred alive with his deceased wife, the 
wife with the husband, in the same wa y : nothing can save me, and every one 
submits to this law.” 
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Whilst he was relating to me this singular species of barbarity, which filled 
’5 me with terror, his relations, friends, and neighbours arrived to be present at 
| the funeral They dressed the corpse of the woman in the richest attire, as on 
! the day of her nuptials, and decorated her with all her jewels. They then 
placed her uncovered on a bier, and the procession set out. The husband, 
i dressed in mourning, went immediately after the body of his wife, and the rest 
followed They bent their course towards a high mountain, and when they 
were arrived, a large stone, which covered a deep pit, was raised, and the body 
let down into it, without taking off any of the ornaments. After that, the 
■ husband took his leave of his relations and friends, and without making any 
resistance, suffered himself to be placed on a bier, with a jug of water and 
: seven small loaves by his side ; he was then let down, as hjs wife had been. 
This mountain extended a great way, and served as a boundary to the ocean, 
-and the pit was very deep. When the ceremony was completed, the stone was 
' replaced, and the company retired. 1 need scarcely add, gentlemen, that I 
was particularly affected with this ceremony. All the others who were present 
did not appear to feel it, from their being habituated to see the same kind 
of scene so frequently. 1 could not avoid telling the king my sentiments on this 
subject. “Sire,” said I, “I cannot express my astonishment at the strange 
custom which subsists in your dominions of interring the living with the dead ; 

I have visited many nations, but in the whole course of my travels I never 
heard of so cruel a law.” “What can I do, Sindbad ?” replied the king; “it 
; is a law common to all ranks, and even I submit to its decree ; I shall be 
interred alive with the queen, my consort, if she happens to die first.” “Sire,” 
resumed I, “will your majesty allow me to ask if foreigners are obliged to 
observe this custom?” “Certainly,” said the king, smiling at the motive of 
my question, “they are not exempted vhen they marry in the island.” 

I returned home thoughtful and sad at this reply. The fear that my wife 
might die first, and that I must be interred with her, was a reflection of the 
most distressing nature. Yet, how could I remedy this evil? I must have 
patience, and submit to the will of God. Nevertheless, I trembled at the 
slightest indisposition of my wife; and, alas ! I soon had good reason to fear ; ’ 
she was taken dangerously ill, and died in a few days. Judge uf my horror. 
To be interred alive did not appear to me a more desirable end than, that of 
being devoured by the anthropophagi ; yet I was obliged to comply. The 
king, accompanied by his whole court, would honour the procession with his 
presence, and the principal inhabitants of the city also, out of respect to me, 
were present at my interment. 

When all was in readiness for the ceremony, the corpse of my wife, decorated 
with her jewels and most magnificent clothes, was placed on the bier, and the 
procession set out. Being the second personage in this woful tragedy, I 
followed the body of •my wife, my eyes bathed in tears, and deploring my 
miserable destiny. Before we arrived at the mountain, I wished to make trial 
of the compassion of the spectators. 1 first addressed myself to the king, 
then to those who were near me, and towing to the ground to kiss the hem of 
their garment, I entreated them to have pity on me. “Consider,” said I, 

44 that I am a stranger, who ought not to to subject to so rigorous a law, and ' 
that I have another wife and children in my own country.” I pronounced 
these words in an affecting tone, but no one- seemed moved ; on the contrary, 
they hastened to put the corpse in the pit, and soon after I was let down also, 
on another bier, with a jug of water and seven loaves. At last, this fatal 
ceremony being completed, they replaced the stone over the mouth of the pit, 
notwithstanding the excess of my grief and my piteous lamentation. 

As I approached the bottom, I discovered, by the little light that shone from 
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above, the shape of this subterraneous abode. It was a vast, cavern, which 
might be about fifty cubits deep. 1 soon smelt an insupportable stench, which 
arose from the carcases that were spread around. I even fancied I heard the 
last sighs of some who had lately fallen victims to this inhuman law. I had 
no sooner reached the bottom than I left the bier, and stopping tny nostrils, 
went to a distance from the dead bodies. I threw myself on the ground, where 
I remained a long time, bathed in tears ; then reflecting on my cruel fate, “ It 
is true,” said I, “ that God disposes of us as seems best to his all-seeing Provi- 
dence; but, unhappy Sindbad, is it not your own fault that you are now brought 
to this singular death? Would to Heaven I had perished in some of the 
dreadful wrecks from which I have been saved ; I should not now have had to 
languish in this miserable abode of lingering death. But have 1 not brought it 
on myself by my accursed avarice? Ah, wretch! I ought to have remained 
with my family, and enjoyed 'peaceably the fruits of my former labour. 1 ’ 

Such were the useless expressions of rage and despair with which I made the 
cavern re-echo. I beat my head and breast, and gave way to the most violent 
grief. Nevertheless, shall I confess to you, that instead of calling on death to 
release me fiom this habitation of despair, the love of life still glowed within 
me, and induced me to prolong my days 1 felt my way to the bier on which 
I had been placed. Notwithstanding the intense obscurity which prevailed, I 
found my bread and water, and ate of it. The cave now appeared more spacious, 
and to contain more bodies than I had at first supposed. 1 subsisted for some 
days on my provisions ; but as soon as they were exhausted 1 prepared to die. 

I was resigned to my fate, when I heard the stone above raised. A corpse and* 
living person were let down. The deceased was a man. It is natural to have 
recourse to violent methods when reduced to the last extremity. While the 
woman was descending, l approached the spot where her bier was to be placed, 
and when l perceived the aperture above to be dosed, I gave the unhappy fe- 
male two or three great blows on the head with a large bone. She was stunned, 
or more properly speaking, 1 killed her; and as I had only committed this in- 
human action to obtain the bread and water which had been allowed her, I had 
now provisions for some days. At the end of that time a dead woman and her 
living husband were let down. I killed the man m the same manner ; and a a 
I at that time there happened, fortunately for me, to be a mortality in the city, I 
was not in want of food, employing always the same means to obtain it. 

One day, when I had just put an end to an unfortunate woman, I heard a 
sound like breathing and a footstep. T advanced to the part from whence the 
sound proceeded ; I heard a louder breathing at my approach, and I fancied I 
saw something fleeing from me. I followed this species of shadow, which 
| occasionally stopped, and then again retreated .panting as I drew near. I put ' 
sued it so long, and went so far, that at last I perceived a small spegk of light, ! 
resembling a star. I continued to walk towards this light, sometimes losing it, ! 
according to the obstacles which arose, but always recovering it again, till I | 
arrived at an opening in the rock large enough to allow me to pass. j 

At this discovery I stopped for some time to recover from the violent emotion i 
occasioned by my walking quick ; then passing through* the crevice, I found , 
myself on the sea-shore. Y ou may imagine the excess of my joy ; it was so 
great that I could scarcely be satisfied •that my imagination did not deceive me. 
When I became convinced that it was a reality, and that my senses were still 
sound, I perceived that the thing which I bad heard pant, and which I had 
followed, was an animal that lived in the sea, and was in the habit of going into 
that cave to devour the dead bodies. 

I examined the mountain, anc' observed that it was situated between the city 
and the sea, without any communication between them, for it was so steep that | 
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it was not practicable. I prostrated myself on the shore, to thank God for the 
mercy he had shown me. I then returned to the cave to get some bread, which 
I brought out and ate with much better appetite than I had enjoyed since my 
interment in that gloomy mansion. 

I returned again, to collect as well as I could, by feeling on the different 
biers, all the diamonds, rubies, pearls, golden bracelets, In short, everything of 
value that I could find, and brought it all to the shore. I tied them up in 
several packets with the cords which had served to let down the biers, of which 
there was a great quantity. 1 left them in a convenient place till a proper 
opportunity should offer, without fear of their being spoiled by the rain, for it 
was not the season for wet weather. 

At the end of two or three days I perceived a vessel just sailing out of the 
harbour, and passing by the spot where I was, I made signs with the linen of 
my turban, and cried aloud with all i*y strength. They heard me on board, 
and despatched a boat to fetch me. When the sailors inquired by what mis- 
fortune I had got in that place, I replied that 1 had been wrecked two days 
since on that shore, with all my merchandise. Fortunately for me, these 
people did not consider whether my story was probable, but, satisfied with my 
answer, they took me on board with my bales. 

When we had reached the vessel, the captain, happy in being instrumental 
to my safety, and occupied with the management of the ship, believed without 
any difficulty the tale of the wreck, to convince him of which I offered him 
some precious stones, but he refused them. 

We passed several islands, amongst others the island of Bells, distant about 
ten days’ sail from that of Serendib (Ceylon), sailing with a fair wind, and six 
days’ from the isle of Kela (Calabar), where we landed. Here there were some 
lead-mines, some Indian canes, and excellent camphor. 

The king of the isle of Kela is very rich and powerful. His authority extends 
over the island of Bells, which is two days’ journey in extent. The inhabitants 
are still so uncivilized as to eat human flesh. After we had made an advan- 
tageous traffic in this island, we again set sail, and touched at several ports. At 
length I arrived happily at Bagdad with immense riches, of which it is needless 
to give you a detail. To show my gratitude to Heaven for the mercies shown 
me, I spent a great deal in charity, some for the support of mosques, and some 
for the subsistence of the poor. I then entirely gave myself up to the society 
of my relations and friends, and passed my time in feasting and entertainments. 

Sindbad here conclude^! the relation of his fourth voyage, which occasioned 
still more surprise in his audience than the three preceding ones had done. He 
repeated his present of a hundred sequins to Hindbad, whom he requested, with 
the rest of the company, td return the following day to dine, and hear the detail 
of his fifth voyage. Hinflbad and the others took their leave and retired. The 
next day, when all were assembled, they sat down to table, and when the repast 
was over, Sindbad began the account of his fifth voyage as follows. 


THE FIFTH VOYAGE OF SINDBAD, THE SAILOR. 

The pleasures I enjoyed soon made me forget the pains I had undergone ; 
yet they were not sufficiently attractive to prevent my forming the resolution of 
venturing a fifth time on the sea. I again provided myself with merchandise, 
packed it, and sent it by land -carriage to the nearest seaport; where, unwilling 
to trust any more to a captain, and wishing to have a vessel of my own, I built 
and equipped one at my own expense. As soon as it was finished, I loaded it 
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and embarked ; and as I had not sufficient cargo to fill it myself, I received 
several merchants of different nations with their goods. * 

We hoisted our sails the first fair wind and put to sea. After sailing a con- 
siderable time, the first place we stopped at was a desert island, where we found 
the egg of a roc, as large as that I spoke of on a former occasion ; it contained 
a small roc, which was just ready to hatch, its beak having begun to make its 
appearance. The merchants who were with me broke the egg with hatchets, 
and cut out the young roc piece by piece, and roasted it. I had seriously 
advised them not to touch the egg, but they would not attend to me. 

They had scarcely finished their meal, when two immense clouds appeared 
in the air at a considerable distance from us. The captain, whom I had hired 
to ha\p the care of the vessel, knowing, by experience, what it was, cried out 
that it was the father and mother of the young roc, and warned us to re-embark 
as quickly as possible, to avoid the danger which threatened us. We took his 
advice, and set sail immediately. 

The two rocs approached, uttering the most frightful screams, which they 
redoubled on finding the state of their egg, $nd that the young one was no 
more. Determining to revenge themselves, they flew away towards the part 
from whence they came, and disappeared for some time, during which we used 
all diligence to sail away, and prevent what nevertheless befell us. 

They returned, and we perceived that they each had an enormous piece of 
rock in their claws. When they were exactly over our ship, they stopped, and 
suspending themselves in the ai»\ one of them let fall the piece of rock he held. 
By the address of the pilot, who suddenly turned the vessel, it did not tumble 
on us, but fell close to us into the sea, m which it made such a chasm that we 
could almost see the bottom. The other bird, unfortunately for us, lei his piece 
of rock fall so immediately on the ship, that it broke and split it into a thousand 
pieces. The sailors and passengers were all either crushed to death, or drowned. 

I was myself under water for some time, but rising again to the surface, 1 had 
the good fortune to seize a piece of the wreck. Thus, swimming sometimes 
with one hand and sometimes with the other, still holding what I had fixed 
myself to, and having the wind and current both in my favour, I at length 
reached an island, where the shore was very steep; I nevertheless overcame 
this difficulty, and got on land. 

I seated myself on the grass to rest from my fatigue, after which I arose and 
advanced into the island, to reconnoitre the ground. It seemed to be in a 
delicious garden ; wherever I turned my eyes I saw beautiful trees, some loaded 
with green, others with ripe fruits, and transparent streams meandering between 
them. I ate of the fruits, which I found to be excellent, and quenched my 
thirst at the inviting brooks. 

Night being arrived, I lay down on the grass in a convenient spot; but I did 
not sleep an hour at a time; my sleep was contimially»intemipted by the fear 
of being alone in such a desert place, so that I employed the greatest part of 
the night in lamenting and reproaching myself for the imprudence of venturing 
from home, when I had everything to make me comfortable there. These 
reflections led me so far, that I even began to form a project against my life ; 
but day returning with its cheerful light, dissipated this gloomy idea. I arose 
and walked amongst the trees, though not without some degree of appre- 
hension. 

When I had advanced a little way in the island, I perceived an okl man, 
who appeared much broken down. He was seated on the bank of a little 
rivulet : at first I supposed he might be like myself, shipwrecked. I ap- 
proached and saluted him, to which he made no other return, than a slight 
inclination of the head. I asked him what he was doing, but instead of 
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replying, he nuKjle signs to me to take him on my shoulders and cross the brook, , 
making me understand that he wanted to gather some fruit. 

I supposed he wished me to render him this piece of service ; so taking him 
on my back, I stemmed the stream ; when I had reached the other side, I 
stooped, and desired him to alight ; instead of which (I cannot help laughing 
whenever I think of it), this old man, who appeared to me so decrepit, nimbly 
threw his legs, which I now saw were covered with a skin like a cow’s, over 
my neck, and seated himself fast on my shoulders, at the same time squeezing 
my throat so violently, that I expected to be strangled ; this alarmed me so 
much, that I fainted away. 

Notwithstanding my situation, the old man kept his place on my neck ; he 
only loosed his hold sufficiently to allow me to breathe. When I was a little 
Recovered, he pushed one of his feet against my stomach, and kicking my side 
with the other, obliged me to get up. He then made me walk under some 
trees, and forced me to gather and eat the fruit we met with. He never 
quitted his hold during the day, and when I wished to rest at night, he laid 
himself on the group d with me, always fixed to my neck. He never failed to 
awaken me in the morning, which he effected by pushing me, and then he made 
me get up and walk, kicking me all the time. Conceive, gentlemen, the 
plague of bearing this burden, without the possibility of getting rid of it! 

One day, having found on the ground seveial dried gourds, which had fallen 
from the tree that bore them, 1 took a pretty large one, and after having 
cleared it well, I squeezed into it the juice of seveial bunches of giapes, which 
the island produced in great abundance. When I had filled the gourd, I 
placed in a particular spot, and some days after returned with the old man, 
when tasting the contents, I found it to be conveitcd^into excellent wine, which 
for a little time made me forget the ills that oppressed me. It gave me new 
vigour, and raised my spirits so high, that I began to smg and dance as> I went 
along. 

The old man perceiving the effect this draught had taken on my spirits, 
made signs to me to let him taste it; I gave him the gourd, and the liquor 
pleased his palate so well, that he drank it to the last drop, there was enough 
to inebriate him, and the fumes of the wine very soon rose into his head : he 
then began to sing after his own manner, and to stagger on my shoulders. The 
blows he gave himself made him return what he had on his stomach, and his 
legs loosened by degrees; so that finding he no longer held me tight, I 
threw him on the ground, where he remained motionless; I then took a large 
stone and crushed him to death. 

I was much rejoiced It having so effectually got rid of this old man, and I 
walked towards the sea-shore, where I met some people who belonged to a 
vessel, whifh had anchored there to get fresh water. They were very n\uch 
astonished at seeing me; and hearing the account of my adventure. 44 You 
had fallen,” said they, “into the hands Of the Old Man of the Sea, and you 
are the first whom he has not strangled; he never left those whom he had 
once mastered, till he had put an end to their existence j and this island is 
notorious for the number of persons he has killed. The sailors and merchants 
who land here never dare approach, excepting they are in a strong body.” 

Having informed me of this, they took me to their ship ; where the captain 
received me with the greatest politeness, when he heard what had befallen me. 
He set sail and in a few days jye landed at the port of a large city, where 
the houses were built of stone. 

One of -the merchants of the ship having contracted a friendship for me, 
entreated me to accpmpany him, and conducted me to the lodging destined 
for foreign merchants. He gave me a large sack, and then introduced me 
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to some people belonging to the city who were also furnished with sacks; 
then having desired them to take me with them ,to gather cocoa, “ Go.” 
said he, “follow them, and do as they do; and do not stray from them, for 

your life will be in danger if you leave them.” He gave me provisions foi 

the day, and I set off with them. 

We arrived ala large forest of tall straight trees, the trunks of which weie 
so smooth, that it was impossible to climb up to the branches where the 

fruit grew. They were all cocoa-trees, and we wanted to knock down the 

fruit and fill our sacks. On entering the forest, we saw an amazing number 
of monkeys, of all sizes, which fled at our approach, and ran up the trees 
with surprising agility. The merchants I was with collected some stones, and 
threw them with great force at the monkeys, who had readied some of the 
highest branches. I did the same, and soon peiceived that these animals 
were aware of our design ; they gathered the cocoa-nuts and threw them down 
at us, with gestures winch plainly showed their anger and animosity. We 
picked up the cocoa-nuts, and al intervals threw up stones to nriiute the 
monkeys. By this contrivance we filled our sacks with the fruit : a thing 
utteily impracticable by any other method. 

When wc had got a suflicicnt quantity, we returned to the city, where the 
merchant who had sent me to the finest gave me the value of the cocoa-nuts 1 
had collected. “ Continue to do the same every day,*’ said he, “till you have 
amassed sufficient money to convey you to your own country.” I thanked him 
for the good advice he gave me, and bv degrees I acquired such a quantity of 
cocoa-nuts, that I sold them for a considerable sum. 

The vessel in which I came had sailed with the merchants who had loaded it 
with the cocoa-nuts they had pui chased. I waited for the arrival of another, 
which shortly after came into harbour for a lading of the same materials. I 
sent on board all the cocoa-nuts which belonged to me, and when it was ready 
to sail, I took leave of the merchant to whom 1 was under so many obligations. 

As he had not yet settled his affairs, he could not embark with me. 

We set sail, and steered towards the island where pepper grows m such 
abundance. From thence we made the island of Comari, where the best 
species of the aloe grows, and whose inhabitants submit themselves to a law, 
not to drink wine, or suffer any kind of debauchery. In these two islands I 
exchanged all my cocoa-nuts for pepper and aloe-wood ; and I then engaged 
myself, with the other merchants, in a pearl-fishery, in which I employed many 
clivers on my own account. I collected by these means a great number of very 
large and perfect ones, with which I joyfully put to sea, and arrived safely at 
Balsora, from whence I returned to Bagdad, where F sold the peppei, aloes, 
and pearl* which I had brought with me, for a large sum. I bestowed a tenth 
part of ray profit in charity, as 1 had done on my jeturn from every former 
voyage, and endeavoured to recover from my fatigues by ever) kind ol diversion. 

Having concluded this narrative, Sindbad gave a hundred sequins to Elindbad, 
who retired with all the other guests. The same party returned to the rich i 
Sindbad the next day ; and after having regaled them as usual, he requested J 
silence, and began the account of his sixth voyage in the following way. j 


THE SIXTH VOYAGE OF SIN DBA D, THE SAILOR. 

You are no doubt, gentlemen, surprised how I could be tempted again to 
expose myself to the caprice of fortune, after having undergone so^many perils 
in my other voyages. I am astonished myself when I think of it. It was fate 
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alone that dragged me, at the expiration of a year, to venture myself a sixth 
time on the unstable sea, notwithstanding the tears and entreaties of my relations 
and friends, who did all in their power to persuade me to stay. 

Instead of taking the route of the Persian Gulf, I passed again through some 
of the provinces of Persia and the Indies, and arrived at a seaport, where I 
embarked in a good ship, with a captain who was determined on making a 
long voyage. Long indeed it proved, but at the same time so unfortunate, that 
the captain and the pilot lost their way, and did not know how to steer. They 
at length got right again, but we had no reason to rejoice on the occasion, for 
the captain astonished us all by suddqply quitting his post, and uttering the 
most lamentable cries. He threw his turban on the floor, tore his beard, and 
/ beat his head, as if his senses were distracted. We asked what had occasioned 
these signs of affliction. “I am obliged to announce to you,” said he, “that 
we are in the greatest peril. A rapid current carries the ship, and we shall all 
perish in less than a quarter of an hour. Pray God to deliver us from this 
imminent danger, for nothing can save us, unless he takes pity on us.” He 
then gave orders for setting tne sails, but the ropes broke in the attempt, and 
the ship, without a possibility of managing it, was dashed by the current 
against the foot of a rock, where it split and went to pieces : we had, however, 
time to take precautions for our safety, and to disembark our provisions, as well 
the most valuable part of the lading. 

This being effected, the captain said, “God’s will be done. Here we may 
dig our graves, and bid each other an eternal farewell ; for we are in so desolate 
a place, ‘that no one who ever was cast on this shore returned to his own home.” 
This speech increased our affliction, and we embraced each other with tears in 
our eyes* deploring our wretched fate. 

The mountain, at the foot of which we were, formed one side of a large and 
long island. This coast was covered with the remains of vessels which had 
been wrecked on it ; and by the infinity of bones which everywhere met the 
eye, we were convinced of the dreadful certainty that many lives had been lost 
in this spot. It is almost incredible what quantities of merchandise of every 
sort were strewed upon the shore. All these objects only served to increase 
our despair. 

In every other part it is common for a number of small rivers to discharge 
themselves into the sea, instead of which, here a large river of fresh wateT 
takes its course from the sea, and runs along the coast through a dark cave, the 
opening of .which is extremely high and wide. What is most remarkable in 
this place is, that the mountain is composed of rubies, crystals, and other 
precious stones. Here, too, a kind of pitch, or bitumen, distilb from the rock 
into the sea, and the fishes eating it, return it again in the form of ambergris, 
which the ^aves leave oik the shore. The greatest part of the trees are aloes, 
which are equal in beauty to those of Comari. 

To complete the description of this place, which may be termed a whirlpool, | 
as nothing ever returns from thence; it is impossible that a ship can avoid 
being dragged thither, if it comes within a certain distance. If a sea-breeze 
blows, that assists the current, there is no remedy ; and if the wind comes from 
land, the high mountain impedes its effect, and causes a calm, which allows 
the current full force, and then it whirls the ship against the coast, and dashes 
I it to pieces as ours was. In addition to this, tne mountain is so steep, that it 
is impossible to reach the summit or, in fact, to escape by any means. 

We remained on the shore, quite distracted, expecting to die. We had 
divided our provisions equally, so that each individual lived more or less time 
according to the consumption he made of his portion. 

They who died first were interred by the others. I had the office of burying 
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ray last companion; for besides managing what provisions were allowed me 
with more care than the rest, I had also a store, which I kept concealed from 
my comrades. Nevertheless, when 1 buried the last, I had so little left, that I 
imagined I must soon follow him, so that I dug a grave and resolved to throw 
myself into it, since no one remained to perform this last duty. I must confess 
that whilst I was thus employed, I could not avoid reproaching myself as the 
sole cause of my misfortune, and most heartily repented of this last voyage. 
Nor was I satisfied with reproaches only, but I bit my hands with despair, and 
had nearly put an end to my existence. 

But God still had pity on me, and inspired me with jhe thought of going to 
the river, which lost itself in the hollow of the cave. examined it with great 
attention, and it occurred to me that, as the river ran under ground, it must in 
its course come out to daylight again ; if I construct a raft, thought I, and place 
myself on it, the current of the water may perhaps bring me to some inhabited 
country; if I perish, it is but changing the manner of my death ; but if, on the 
contrary, I get safely out of this fatal place, I shall not only avoid the cruel 
death by which my companions perished, but may also meet with some fresh 
opportunity of enriching myself. Who knows that fortune does not .aivait me 
on my arrival out of this frightful cavern, to recompense me for all the losses I 
have sustained. 

I worked at my raft with fresh vigour after these reflections; I made it of 
thick pieces of wood and great cables, of which there was an abundance : I tied 
them closely together, and formed a strong vessel. When it was completed, I 
placed on it a cargo of rubies, emeralds, ambergris, crystal, and also some gold and 
silver stuffs. Having placed all these dungs in a proper equilibrium, and fastened 
them to the planks, I embarked on my raft with two little oars, which I provided 
myself with, and trusting to the current, I resigned myself to the will ot God. 

As soon us I was under the vault of the cavern, I lost the light of day ; and 
the current carried me on without my being able to discern its course. I rowed 
for some days in this obscurity without ever perceiving the least ray of light. 
At one time the vault of the cavern was so low, that it almost knocked my head, 
which rendered me very attentive to avoid the danger again. During this time 
I consumed no more of my provisions than was absolutely necessary to sustain 
nature ; but however frugal I might be, I consumed them all. I then fell into 
a sweet sleep. I cannot tell whether I slept long, but when I awoke I was 
surprised to find myself in an open country, near a bank of the river, to which 
my raft was fastened, and in the midst of a large concourse of blacks. I rose as 
soon as I perceived them, and saluted them ; they spoke to me, but I could not 
understand their language. • 

At this moment I felt so transported with joy, that I could scarcely believe 
myself awake. Being at length convinced that it was not a dream, I exclaimed 
in these Arabic words, “ Invoke the Almighty, and h*e will come to thy assist- 
ance; thou needest not care tor aught besides. Closfc thine eyes, and while 
thou sleepest, God will change thy fortune from bad to good.” 

One of the blacks, who understood Arabic, having heard me pronounce these 
words, advanced towards me, and spoke as follows : — “ Brother,” said he, “ be 
not surprised at seeing us ; we live in this country, and we came hither to-day 
to water our fields from this river, which flows from the neighbouring mountain, 
by cutting canals to admit a passage fof the water, 

“We observed that the current bore something along, and we immediately 
ran to the bank to see what it was, and perceived this raft; one of us instantly 
swam to it, and conducted it to shore. We fastened it as you see, and were 
waiting for you to wake. We entreat, you to relate to us your history, which 
must be very extraordinary ; tell uu how you could venture on this river, and 
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, from whence you Come.” I first requested him to give me some food, after j 
i which I promised to satisfy their curiosity. j 

{ They produced several kinds of meat, and when I had satisfied my hunger, j 
I 1 related to them all that had happened to me, which they appeared to listen to 
| with great admiration. As soon as I had finished my history, their interpreter 
j told me that I had astonished them with my relation, and I must go myself to 
J the king to recount my adventures; for they were of too extraordinary a nature 
| to be repeated by any one but by him to whom they had happened. I replied, 
j that I was ready to do anything they wished. The blacks then sent for a horse, 
which arrived shortly after; they placed me on it, and whilst some walked by 
my side to show me the way, others of a more robust make hauled the raft out 
of the water, and carried it on their shoulders, with the bales of rubies, and 
followed me. 

We went together to the city of Serendib, for this was the name of the island, I 
and the blacks presented me to their king. I approached his throne, where he 
was seated, and saluted him, as it is usual to accost the kings of India; that is 
to say, I prostrated myself at his feet, and kissed the earth. The prince made 
tne rise, and receiving me with an affable air, he placed me by his side. He 
first asked me my name ; I replied that I was called Sindbad, and sumamed 
the sailor, from having made several voyages ; and added, that I was a citizen 
of Bagdad. “But,” replied he, “how then came you into my dominions; ! 
from whence are you arrived ?” 

| I concealed nothing from the king, and related to him what you have just 
| heard ; he was so pleased with it, that he ordered the history of my adventures 
j to be written in letters of gold, that it might be preserved amongst the 
| archives of his kingdom. The raft was then produced, and the bales were 
! opened in his presence. He admired the aloe-wood and ambergris, but above 
j all, the rubies and emeralds, as he had none in his treasury equal to them 
I in value. 

Perceiving that he examined my precious stones with pleasure, and that he 
j looked repeatedly at the rarest of them, I prostrated myself before him, and 
took the liberty of saying, “Sire, not only my person is at your commands, 
but the cargo of my raft also, if your majesty will do me the honour of 
accepting it, and disposing of it as you think fit.” He smiled, and replied, 
that he did not desire anything which belonged to me ; for as God had given it 
me, I ought not to be deprived of it : that instead of diminishing my riches, he 
should add to them ; and that when I left his dominions I should cany with me 
proofs of his liberality. I could only reply to this by praying for his prosperity, 

| and by praising his generosity. 

, He ordered one of his officers to attend me, and gave me servants to wait 
! upon me at his own amense. The officers faithfully fulfilled the charge they 
| were intrhsted with, tyia conveyed all the bales to the place destined for my 
lodging. 

I went every day at certain hours to pay my court to the king, and em- 
ployed the rest of the time in seeing the city, and whatever was most worthy of 
Uty attention. 

The island of Serendib is situated exactly under the equinoctial line, so that i 
the days and nights are of equal length. It is eighty parasangs <470 miles) I 
long, and as many in breadth. The principal town is situated at the extremity \ 
of a beautiful valley, formed by a mountain, which is in the middle ofVhe 1 
island, and which is by fat th£* highest in the world ; it is discernible at sea I 
within three days* navigation of it. Rabies and many sorts of minerals are 
found in it* ana meet of the rocks are formed of emery, which is a sort of 
metallic stone used for cutting precious stones. 
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All kinds of rare and curious plants and trees, particularly the cedar and 
cocoa-tree, grow here in great abundance, and there are pearl-fisheries on the 
coast, at the mouth of the rivers : some of its valleys also product* diamonds. 

I made a devotional journey up the mountain, to the spot where Adam was 
placed on his banishment from Paradise j and 1 had the curiosity to ascend to 
the summit. 

4 When I came back to the city, I entreated the king to grant me permission 
to return to my native country, which he did in the most obliging and honour- 
able manner. He compelled me to receive a rich present, which was taken 
from his treasury, and when I went to take my leave, he deposited 111 my care 
another still more considerable than the first, and at the same time gave me n 
letter for the Commander of the Believers, our sovereign lord, saying, l hog I 
you to present from me this letter and this present to the Caliph Ilaroini 
Alraschid, ancl to assure him of my friendship.” 1 took the present and the 
letter, with the greatest respect, and promised his majesty to execute the orders 
with which he was pleased to honour me, with the greatest punctuality. Before 
I embarked, the king sent for the captain and the merchants with whom I was 
to sail, and charged them to pay me all possible attention. 

The letter of the king of Sorendib was written on the skin of a certain 
animal, highly prized in that country on account of its rareness. The colour of 
it approaches to yellow. The letter itself was m characters of “?ure, and it 
contained the following words in the Indian language 

“ The King of the Indies, who /> preceded by a thousand elephant* > who /?w 
in a palace, the roof of which glitters with the lustre of a hundred tnousand 
rubies', and who possesses in Jus treasure twenty thousand crowns , enriched with 
diamonds , to the Caliph Haroun Alraschid. 

“ Although the present that we send you be inconsiderable, yet receive it as 
a brother and a friend, in consideration of the friendship we bear you in our 
heart ; and which we feel happy in having an opportunity of testifying to you. 
We ask the same share in your affections, as we hope we deserve it, being of a 
rank equal to that which you hold. We salute you as a brother. Farewelk*’ 

The present consisted, first, of a vase made of one single ruby, pierced and 
worked into a cup of half a foot in height, and an inch thick, tilled with fine 
round pear’s, all weighing half a drachm each ; secondly, the skin of a' 
serpent, which had scales as large as a common piece of money, the peculiar 
property of which was to preserve those who lay 011 it from all disease; 
thirdly, fifty thousand drachms of the most exquisite aioe-wood, together with 
thirty grains of camphor as large as a pistachio-nut : and lastly, all this was 
accompanied by a female slave of the most enchanting beauty, whose clothes 
were covered with jewels. • 

The ship set sail, and after a long though fortunate* voyage, we landed at 
Balsora, from whence I returned to Bagdad The first thing I did after my 
arrival, was to execute the commission I had been intrusted with. I took the 
letter of the king of Serendib, and presented myself at the gate of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, followed by the beautiful slave, and some of my family, 
who carried the presents which had been committed to my care. I mentioned 
the reason of my appearance there, and was immediately conducted Iwifore the 
throne of the caliph. I prostrated myself at his feet, and having made a 
short speech, gave him the letter and the present. When he had read the 
contents, he inquired of me, whether it was true that the king of Serendib u as 
as rich and powerful as he reported himself to be in his letter. I prostrated 
myself a second time, and when I arose, “Commander of the Faithful,” said 
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I, “I can assure your majesty, that he does not exaggerate his riches and 
grandeur; I have been witness to it. Nothing can excite greater admiration 
than the magnificence of his palace. When this prince wishes to appear in 
public, a throne is prepared for him on the back of an elephant ; on this he sits 
and proceeds between two files, composed of his ministers, favourites, and 
others belonging to the court Before him, on the same elephant, sits an 
officer with a golden lance in his hand, and behind the throne another stands 
with a pillar of gold, on the top of which is placed an emerald aboi>t half a 
foot long and an inch thick. He is preceded by a guard of a thousand men 
habited in silk and gold stuffs, and mounted on elephants richly caparisoned. 

“While the king is on his march, the officer, who sits before him on the 
elephant, from time to time cries with a loud voice, 4 This is the gyeat monarch, 
the powerful and tremendous sultan of the Indies, whose palace is covered 
with a hundred thousand rubies, and who possesses twenty thousand diamond 
crowns. This is the crowned monarch, greater than ever w r as Solima, or the 
great Mihrag^.’ 

“ After he has pronounced these words, the officer, who is behind the throne, 
cries in his turn, ‘ This monarch, who is so great and powerful, must die, must 
die, must die.’ The first officer then replies, 4 Hail to him who lives and dies 
not.’ 

44 The king of Serendib is so just, that there are no judges in his capital, nor 
in any other part of his dominions ; his people do not want any. They know 
and observe with exactness the true principles of justice, and never deviate from 
their duty; therefore, tribunals and magistrates would be useless amongst them.” 
The caliph was satisfied with my discourse, and said, “The wisdom of this king 
appears in his letter ; and after what you have told me I must confess that such 
wisdom is worthy of such subjects, and such subjects worthy of it.” At these 
words he dismissed me with with a rich present. 

Sindbad here finished his discourse, and his visitors retired ; but Hindbad, 
as usual, received his hundred sequins. They returned the following day, and 
Sindbad began the relation of his seventh and last voyage in these terms : — 


THE SEVENTH AND LAST VOYAGE OF SINDBAD, THE SAILOR. 

On my return from my sixth voyage I absolutely relinquished all thoughts of 
ever venturing again on the seas. I was now arrived at an age which required 
rest ; and besides this, # I had sworn never more to expose myself to the perils I 
had so often experienced : I prepared therefore to enjoy my life in quiet and 
repose. 

One day, when I was regaling a number of friends, one of my servants came 
to tell me that an officer of the caliph wanted to speak to me. I got up from^ 
table and went to him. “ The caliph,” said he, 44 has ordered me to acquaint 
you that he wishes to see yOu. ” I followed the officer to the palace, and he 
presented me to the prince, whom I saluted by prostrating myself at his feet. 
“ Sindbad,” said he, “ I am in want of you ; you must do me a service, and go 
once more to the king of Serendib with my answer and presents ; it is but right 
that I should make him a proper return for the civility he has shown me.” 

This order of the caliph wavS a thunderbolt to me. “ Commander of the 
Faithful,” replied I, “lam ready to execute anything that your majesty may 
desire; but I humbly entreat you to consider that I am worn down with the 
unspeakable fatigues I have undergone — I have even made a vow never to leave 
Bagdad.” I then took occasion to recount the long detail of my adventures, 
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which he had the patience to listen to attentively. When I had done speaking, 
“I confess,” said he, “that these are extraordinary adventures: nevertheless! 
they must not prevent your making the voyage I propose, for my sake ; it is 
only to the island of Serendib ; execute the commission I intrust you with, and 
then you will be at liberty to return. But you must go, for you must be sensible 
that it would be highly indecorous, as well as derogatory to my dignity, to be 
under obligations to the king of that island.” 

As I plainly saw that the caliph had resolved on my going, I signified to him 
that I was ready to obey his commands. He seemed much pleased, and ordered 
me a thousand sequins to pay the expenses of the voyage. 

In a few days I was prepared for my departure ; and as soon as I had received 
the presents of the caliph, together with a letter, written with his own hand, I 
set off and took the route of Balsora, from whence I embarked. After a pleasant 
voyage, I arrived at the island of Serendib. I immediately acquainted the 
ministers with the commission I was come upon, and begged them to procure 
me an audience as soon as possible. They did not fail to attend to my wishes, 
and conducted me to the palace. I saluted the king by prostrating myself 
according to the usual custom. 

This prince immediately recollected me, and evinced great joy at my return. 
“Welcome, Sindbad,” said he; “I assure you I have often thought of you 
since your departure. Blessed be this day, in which I see you again.” I 
returned the compliment, and after thanking him for his kindness, I delivered 
the letter and present of the caliph, which he received with every mark of 
satisfaction and pleasure. 

The caliph sent him a complete bed of gold tissue, estimated at a thousand 
sequins, fifty robes of a very rich stuff, a hundred more of white linen, the 
finest that could be procured from Cairo, Sue/., Cufa, and Alexandria ; another 
bed of crimson, also* another of a different make : a vase of agate, greater in 
width than in depth, of the thickness of a finger ; op the sides there was 
sculptured in bas-relief a man kneeling on the ground, and in his hand a bow 
and arrow, with which he was going to let fly at a lion. Besides these, he sent 
him a richly-ornamented table, which was supposed from tradition to have 
belonged to the great Solomon. The letter of the caliph was written in these 
terms : — 

“ Greeting in the name of the sovereign guide of the right road, to the pmvtrful 
and happy sultan , from Abdalla Haroun Alraschid , whom God hath set in the 
place of honour, after his ancestors of happy memory . ^ 

“ We have received your letter with joy, and we send you this reply, dictated 
by the council of our porte, the garden of superior wits^ We hope that when 
you look upon it you will perceive our good intention, ^nd think it Agreeable. 
Adieu.” 

The king of Serendib was rejoiced to find that the caliph returned a testi- 
mony of his friendship. Soon after this audience I requested .another to take 
] my leave, which I had some difficulty to obtain. At length I succeeded, and 
j the king, at my departure, ordered me a very handsome present I re-embarked 
immediately, intending to return to Bagdad, but had not the good fortune to 
arrive so soon as I expected, for God had disposed it otherwise. 

Three or four days after we had set sail, we^vere attacked by corsairs, who 
easily made themselves masters of our vessel, as we were not in a state for 
defence. Some persons in the ship attempted to make resistance, but it cost 
them their lives. I.and all those who had the prudence not to oppose the 
intention of the corsairs were made slaves. After they had stripped us, and 
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substituted old clothes for our own, they bent their coarse towards a large 
island at a very great distance, where they sold us. 

I was purchased by a rich merchant, who conducted me to hishouse, gave 
tne food to eat, and clothed me as a slave. Some dap after, &s» he was not 
well informed who I was, he asked me if 1 knew any trade. I replied that I was 
cot an artisan, but a merchant by profession, and that the corsairs who had 
sold me had taken from me all I was possessed oil “But tell me,” said he, 
“do you think you could shoot with a bow and arrow?” I replied that 
it had been one of my youthful sports, and that I had not entirely forgotten 
how to use it. He then gave me a bow and some arrows, and making me 
mount behind him on an elephant, he took me to a vast forest at the distance 
of some hours’ journey from the city. We went a great way in it, and when 
he came to a spot where he wished to stop, he made me alight Then showing 
me a large tree, “Get up in that tree,” said he, “ and shoot at the elephants 
that will pass under it, for there is a prodigious quantity in this forest : if one 
should fall, come and acquaint me of it. ” Having said this, he left me some 
provisions and returned to the city : 1 remained in the tree, on the watch, the 
whole night. 

I did not perceive any during that time ; but the next day, as soon as the 
sun had arisen, a great number made their appearance. I shot many arrows 
at them, and at last one fell. The others immediately retired, and left me at 
liberty to go and inform my master of the success I had met with. To reward 
me for this good intelligence, he regaled me with an excellent repast, and 
praised my address. We then returned together to the forest, where we dug 
a pit to bury the elephant I had killed. It was my master’s intention to let it 
rot in the earth, and then to take possession of its teeth for commerce. 

I continued this occupation for two months, and not a day passed in which 
I did not kill an elephant. I did not always place myself on the same tree ; 
sometimes I ascended qne, sometimes another. One morning, when I was 
waiting for some elephants to pass, I perceived, to my great astonishment, that 
instead of traversing the forest as usual, they stopped and came towards me 
with a terrible noise, and in such numbers that tne ground was covered with 
them, and trembled under their footstep. They approached the tree where I 
was placed, and surrounded it with their trunks extended, having their eyes all 
fixed upon me. At this surprising spectacle I remained motionless, and so 
agitated by fright that my bow an (farrows fell from my hands. 

My fears were not groundless. After the elephants had viewed me for some 
time, one of the largest ( twisted his trunk round the body of the tree, and shook 
it with so much violence that he tore it up by the roots, and threw it on the 
ground. I fell with the tree ; but the animal took me up with his trunk, and 
placed me'on his shoulders, where I remained mote dead than alive. He put 
himself at the head Ot his companions, who followed him in a troop, and 
carried me to a spot where, having set me down, he and the rest retired. 
Conceive my situation ! I thought it a dream. At length, having been seated 
some time, and seeing no other elephants, I rose, and perceived that I was on 
a little hill of some breadth, entirely covered with bones and teeth of elephants. 
This sight filled my mind with a variety of reflections. I admired the instinct 
of these animals, and did not doubt that this was their cemetery or place of 
burial, and that they had brought me hither to show it me, that I might desist 
from destroying them, as I did it merely for the sake of possessing their teeth. 
I did not stay long on the hill, but turned my steps towards the city, and 
having walked a day and a night, at last arrived at my master’s. I did not 
meet any elephants in my way, which plainly evinced that they had entered 
farther into the forest, to leave me an unobstructed passage from the hill. 



, 4*L- 

SINDBAD, THE SAILOR, 


As soon as my master saw me, “ Ah 1 poor Sindbad,” exclaimed he, “ I was 
in pain to know what could be become of you. I have been to the forest, and 
found a tree newly lorn up by the roots, and a bow and arrows on the ground : 
after having sought you everywhere in vain, I despaired of ever seeing you 
again. Pray relate to me what has happened to you, and by what happy 
chance you are still alive.” I satisfied tus curiosity, and the following day, 
having accompanied me to the hill, he was with great joy convinced of the 
truth of my history. We loaded the elephant on which we had come, with as 
many teeth as he could carry, and when we returned, he thus addressed me 
“ Brother, for I will no longer treat you as a slave, after the discovery you have 
imparted to me, and which cannot fail to enrich me, may God pour on you all 
sorts of blessings and prosperity ! Before him I give you your liberty. I had 
concealed from you what I am now going to relate. The elephants of our 
forest destroy annually an infinite number of slaves, whom we send in search 
of ivory. Whatever advice we give them, they are sure, sooner or later, to 
lose their lives by the wiles of these animals. God has delivered you from 
their fury, and has conferred this mercy on you alone. It is a sign that he 
cherishes you, and that he wants you in the world to be of use to mankind. 

\ ou have procured me a surprising advantage : we have not hitherto been able , 
to get ivory without risking the lives of our slaves, and now our whole city will 
be enriched by your means. Do not suppose that I think I have sufficiently 
recompensed you by giving you your liberty ; I intend to add to it considerable 
presents; I might engage the whole city to join and make your fortune, but 
that is an honour I win enjoy alone. ” 1 

To this obliging discourse I replied, “Master, God preserve you ; the liberty 
you grant me acquits you of all obligation towards me, and the only recompense 
I desire for the service I have had the good fortune to procure for you and the 
inhabitants of your city, is permission to return to my country.” “ Well,” 
resumed he, “the monsoon will soon bring us vessels, which come to be laden 
with ivory. I will then send you away with a sufficiency to pay your expenses 
home.” I again thanked him for the liberty he had given me, and for the good 
will he showed me. I remained with him till the season for the monsoon, 
during which we made frequent excursions to the hill, and filled his magazines 
with ivory. All the other merchants in the city did the same, for it aid not 
long remain a secret. 

The ships at length arrived, and my master having chosen that in which I 
was to embark, loaded it with ivory, half of which was on my own account. 
He did not orpit an abundance of provisions for my voyage, and he obliged me 
to accept some rare curiosities of that country besides. After I had thanked 
him as much as possible for all the obligations he had conferred on me, l 
embarked. We set sail, and as the adventure which hfcd procured me liberty 
was very extraordinary, it was alw ays on my mind, * 

We touched at several islands to procure refreshments. Our vessel having 
sailed from a port of the Indian Terra Firma, we went there to land : and fearful 
of the dangers of the sea to Balsora, I landed the ivory which belonged to me, 
and resolved to continue my journey by land. 1 sold my share of the cargo for 
a large sum of money, and purchased a variety of curious things for presents : 
when I was equipped, I joined a caravan of merchants. I remained a long 
time on the road, and suffered a great deal ; but I bore all with patience, when 
I reflected that I had neither tempests nor corsairs, serpents, nor any other peril 
that I had before encountered, to fear. 

All these fatigues being at last concluded, I arrived happily at Bagdad, l 
went immediat3y and presented myself to the caliph, and gave him an account 
of my embassy. This prince told me that my long absence had occasion))* 
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him some uneasiness ; but that he had always hoped that God would not 
forsake me, 

When I related the adventure of the elephants, he appeared much surprised* 
«nd would scarcely have believed it, had not my sincerity been Well known to 
Kim. He thought this, as well as the other histories X had detailed to him, so 
curious, that he ordered one of his secretaries to write it in letters of gold, to be 
preserved in his treasury. I retired well satisfied with the presents and honours 
he conferred on me : and have since resigned myself entirely to my family, my 
relations, and friends. « 

Sindbad thus concluded the recital of his seventh and last voyage ; and 
addressing himself to Hindbad, “ Well, my friend,” added he, “ have you ever 
heard of one who has suffered more than I have, or been in so many trying 
situations? Is it not just that, after so many troubles, I should enjoy an 
agreeable and quiet life?” As he finished these words, Hindbad approached 
him, kissed his hand, and said, u I must confess, sir, that you have encountered 
frightful perils ; my afflictions are not to be compared with yours. If I feel 
them heavily at the time I suffer them, I console myself with the small profit 
which they produce. You not only deserve a quiet life, but are worthy of all 
the riches you possess, since you make so good a use of them, and are so 
generous. May you continue to live happily till the hour of your death i ” 

Sindbad ordered him to have another hundred sequins ; he admitted him to 
his friendship, told him to quit the profession of a porter, and *to continue 
to eat at his table ; for that he should all his life have reason to remember 
Sindbad, the sailor. 


THE THREE APPLES. 

SIRE (said Scheherazade) I have already had the honour of relating to your 
majesty one ramble which the Caliph Haroun Alraschid took from his palace. 
I will now tell you of another. 

One day this prince desired his grand vizier Giafar to be with him the fol- 
lowing evening, “ I wish,” said he, “ to visit all parts of the city, and make 
myself acquainted with the opinions generally formed of my officers of justice. 
If there be any who are deservedly complained of, we will discharge them, and 
place others in their situation, who will perform their duty more successfully. 
If, on the contrary, there be any who are praised, we will reward them ac- 
cording to their deserts.” The grand vizier having repaired to the palace at 
the appointed time, the taliph, himself, and Mesrour, the chief of the eunuchs, 
disguised themselves, that they might not be known, and set out together. 

They passed through several squares and many market-places, and coming 
into a small street, they perceived by the light of the moon a man with a 
white beard, and of, tall stature, carrying nets on His head. He had On his 
arm a basket, made of palm-leaves, and in his hand a stick. “To see this 
old man,” saul the caliph, “one should not suppose him rich ; let us address 
Him, and ask him the state of his fortune.” “Good man,” said the vizier, 
u what art thou?” “ My lord,” replied the old man, “I am a fisherman, but 
the poorest and most miserable, of my trade. I went out at noon to go and 
fish, and from that time till now 1 have taken nothing. And yet I have a wife 
andyoung children, but have not sufficient means of supporting them.” 

The auiplv touched with compassion, said to the fisherman, “ Should you 
have courage to return and throw your nets once more ? We will give you a 
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hundred sequins for what you bring us.” The fisherman, taking the caliph aft 
his word, and forgetting all the troubles of the past day, returned towards th e 
Tigris, in company with him, Giafar and Mesrour, saying to himself, “ These 
gentlemen appear too civil and too reasonable not to recompense me for my 
pains; and even should they give me only an hundredth part of what they 
promise me, it will still be a great sum for me. ” 

They arrived on the banks of the river, and the fisherman having thrown his 
nets, drew out a case well closed, and very heavy. The caliph immediately 
ordered the vizier to count him his hundred sequins, and discharged him. 
Mesrour took the case on his shoulders, by order of his master, who, in his 
curiosity to know what it could contain, returned immediately to the palace. 
The case being opened, they found a large basket made of palm-leaves, and 
sewn at the opening with a bit of red worsted.^ To satisfy the impatience of 
the caliph, they cut the worsted with a knife, and drew out of the basket a 
packet, wrapped in a piece of old carpet, and tied with cord. The cord being 
untied, and the packet undone, to their horror they perceived the body of a 
young lady, white as molten silver, and cut into pieces. The caliph's aston- 
ishment at this dismal spectacle cannot be described ; but his surprise was 
instantly changed to anger, and casting a furious look at the vizier, “Thou 
dog,” cried he, “is this the way thou dost inspect the actions of my people? 
Assassinations are committed with impunity under thy administration, and my 
subjects are thrown into the Tigris, that they may rise in vengeance against me 
on the day of judgment. If you do not speedily revenge the death of this 
woman by the execution of her murderer, I swear by the holy name of God 
that I will have you hanged, together with forty of your relations.” “ Com- 
mander of the Faithful,” replied the grand vizier, “I entreat your majesty to 
grant me time to make proper inquiries.” “ 1 give you three days,” returned 
the caliph ; “ take care of yourself.” 

The vizier Giafar returned home in the greatest confusion. “ Alas !” thought 
he, “how is it possible for me, in so large and vast a city as Bagdad, to 
discover a murderer, who, no doubt, has committed this crime secretly, and 
without witness, and has now in all probability fled from the city ? Another 
in my place might perhaps take any wretch out of prison, and have him exe- 
cuted, to satisfy the caliph, but I will not charge my conscience with such a 
deed; I will rather die than save my life on such terms.” 

He ordered the officers of police and justice, who were under his command, 
to make a strict search for the criminal. They not only sent out their depend- 
ants, but went themselves on this affair, whicn was no less interesting to them 
than to the vizier. But all their diligence was fruitless*; they could discover no 
traces by which to apprehend the perpetrator of the murder, and the vizier 
concluded that his death was inevitable without the interference of ^leaven. 

On the third day, an officer of the sultan’s came tv the house of this un- 
happy minister, and summoned him to follow. The vizier obeyed, and the 
caliph having inquired of him for the murderer, he replied, with tears in his 
eyes, **0, Commander of the Faithful, 1 have found no one who could give 
me any intelligence concerning him.” The caliph reproached him in the most 
angry terms, and commanded him to be hanged before the gates of the palace, 


forty. Barmecides at their different houses, a public crier was ordered by the 
caliph to proclaim in all the quarters of the city, that ,:i Whoever wished to 
have the satisfaction of seeing the grand vizier Giafar, and forty of his family, 
the Barmecides, hanged, was to repair to the square before the palace. 

When everything was ready, the criminal judge, aid a great number of 
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attendants and guards belonging to the palace, conducted the grand vizier, 
together with the forty Barmecides, each under the gibbet that was destined for 
him, and passed the cord round his neck by which they were to be elevated. 
The people who crowded the square could not be present at such a spectacle 
without feeling pity and shedding tears j for the vizier Giafar and his relations, 
the Barmecides, were much beloved for their probity, liberality, and disin- 
terestedness, not only at Bagdad, but throughout the whole empire of the 
d&ltoh. 

Everything was ready for this barbarous execution, when a young man, of 
Comely appearance, and well dressed, pressed through the crowd till he reached 
the grand vizier; having kissed his hand, “ Sovereign vizier,” said he, address- 
ing Giafar, “ chief of the emirs of this court, the refuge of the poor, you are 
not guilty of the crime for which you are going to suffer. Let me, therefore, 
expiate the death of the lady who was thrown into the Tigris, for I am her 
murderer, and 1 alone ought to be punished. ” 

Despite his joy, the vizier nevertheless felt pity for a youth whose counte- 
nance, far from expressing guilt, had something engaging in it ; he was going 
to reply, when a tall man, of an advanced age, having also pushed through the 
crowd, came up, and said to the vizier, “My lord, do not believe wjiat this 
young man says to you. I was the only person that killed the lady ; I only dm 
to be punished. In the name of God, I conjure you not to confuse the innocent 
with tne guilty.” “ My lord,” interrupted the young man, addressing himself 
to the vizier, “ I assure you that it was I who committed this wicked action, 
arid that no person in the world is my accomplice.” “ Alas ! my son,” replied 
the old man, “despair has led thee hither, and thou wouldst anticipate thy 
destiny ; as for me, it is a long time that I have lived in this world, I ought to 
quit it without regret; let me sacrifice my life to save thine. My lord,” con- 
tinued he, addressing the vizier, “ I repeat it, I am the assassin; sentence me 
to death, and do not defer it” 

The contest between the old man and the youth compelled the vizier Giafar 
to conduct them before the caliph, with the permission of the attending officer 
of justice, who was happy in an opportunity of obliging him. 

When he was arrived m the presence of the sovereign, he kissed the ground 
seven times, and then spoke in these terms : “ Commander of the Faithful, I 
bring to you this old man, and this youth, each of whom avers himself to be the 
inuraerer of the lady.” The caliph then asked the accused, which of the two 
had murdered the lady in so cruel a manner, and then thrown her into the 
Tigris. The youth assured him that he had committed the deed ; the old man 
sustained the contrary/ “ Go,” said the caliph to the vizier," “ give orders for 
them both to be hanged.” “But, sire,” replied the vizier, “if one only is 
criminal, jt would be unjust to execute the Other.” 

At these words, the young man replied, “I, swear by the great God, who 
has elevated the heavens to where they now are, that it is I who killed the lady, 
who cut her in pieces, and then threw her into the Tigris four days**ince. I do 
mot hope for mercy on the day of judgment, if what I say be not true ; therefore, 
T am the person who is to be punished. ” The caliph was surprised at this 
solemn oath, which he was inclined tcrbelieve, as the old man made no reply. 
Therefore, turning to the youth, “Unhappy wretch,” cried be, “for what 
reason hast thou committed this detestable crime ? and what motive canst thou 
'•hive for coming to offer thyself, for execution ? ” “ Commander of the Faith- 
fhl,” returned he, “ if all tbit has passed between this lady and myself could be 
Written, it would form a history, which might be serviceable to mankind.” 
“ Relate it then,” replied the caliph; “I bid you do so.” The young man 
obeyed, and began in these words : — 



THE LADY WHO WAS MURDERED. 



THE HISTORY OF THE LADY WHO WAS MURDERED, ANE> 

OF THE YOUNG MAN HER HUSBAND. ; 

Sovereign of the Believers, I must inform your majesty’ that the lady who [ 
was massacred was my wife, and daughter to this old man whom you see, and I 
who is my uncle on my father’s side. She was only twelve years of age when i 
he bestowed her on me in marriage, and eleven years are passed since that 
period. I have three sons by her, who are still alive, and must do her the ; 
justice to say that she never gave me the least subject for displeasure. She was 
prudent and virtuous, and her greatest pleasure consisted in making me happy, ■ 
On my part, I loved her with the truest affection, and anticipated aS her wishes 
instead of opposing them. 

About two months since she was taken ill ; I treated her with all possible , 
care, and spared no pains to complete her cure : at the expiration of a month . 
she grew better, and wished to go to the bath. Before she went out of the house, 
she said to me, “ Cousin,” for that was my familiar appellation, “ I wish to eat 
some apples ; you will oblige me very much if you could procure me some. 
For a long time I have had this desire, and I must confess that it is now 
increased to such a degree that, if I be not gratified, I fear some misfortune will 
be the consequence.” “ Most willingly,” I replied, “ I will do all in my power 
to content you.” 

I immediately went in search of some apples into all the markets and shops 
I could think of; but I could not obtain one, although I offered to pay a 
sequin for it. I returned home much vexed at having taken so much trouble 
to no purpose. As for my wife, when she came back from the bath and did 
not see any apples, she was so chagrined that she could not sleep all night. I 
arose early the next morning, and went into all the gardens, but with no better 
success than on the preceding dav. I only met with an old gardener, who told 
me, that whatever pains I might take, I should not meet with any excepting in 
your majesty’s garaens at Balsora. 

As I was passionately fond of my wife, and I would not have to reproach 
myself with having neglected any means of satisfying her longing, 1 put on the 
dress of a traveller, and having informed her of my intention, I set out for 
Balsora. I travelled with such despatch that I returned to her at the end 
of a fortnight. I brought with me three apples, which had cost me a sequin 
apiece. There were no more in the garden, and the gardener would not sell 
them at a lower price. When I arrived I presented them to my wife ; but her 
longing was then over : so she received them and only placed them by her side. 
She nevertheless continued ill, and I knew not what remedy to apply for her 


A few days after my return, being in my shop at the # public plac£ where all 
sorts of fine stuffs are sold, I Saw a tall black slave enter, holding an apple in 
his hand which I knew to be one of those I had brought from Balsora. I 
could have no doubts on the subject, for I knew that there were none m 
Bagdad nor in any of the gardens in the environs. “ My.good slave, said I, 
“pray tell me where you got that apple.” “It is a present, replied he, 
smiling, “ that my mistress made me. 1 have been to see her to day, and 
fotmdher unwell I saw three apples by her side and asked her where she 
had got them, and she told me that' her husband had been a journey of fifteen 
d^ on jpur^ose to get them for her. We breakfasted together, and when I 
came away I brought this with me.” , , . „ ■. 

This intelligence enraged me beyond measure. T got ]*P > an< * ^ av l n £’ 1 . 
my shopTlraThome e^y and went into the chamber of my w.fe. I looked 
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for the apples, and seeing but two, I inquired what was become of the third. 
My wife then turning her head towards the side where the apples were, and 
perceiving that* there were only two, replied coldly, “I do not know what is 
Become of it, cousin.” This answer convinced me of the truth of what the 
slave had spoken. I suffered myself to be transported by a fit of jealousy, and 
drawing a knife which hung from my girdle, I plunged it into the breast of 
this unhappy woman. I then cut off her head and divided her body into 
quarters ; I made a packet of it, which X concealed in a folding basket, and 
after having sewed the opening of the basket with some red worsted, I inclosed 
it in a chest, and as soon as it was night, carried it on my shoulders to the 
Tigris, where I threw it in. 

My two youngest children were in bed and asleep, and the third was from 
home. On my return I found him sitting at the door weeping bitterly. I 
asked him the reason of his tears. “ Father,” said he, “this morning I took 
away from my mother without her perceiving me, one of the three apples you 
brought her. I kept it some time ; but as I was playing with it in the street 
with my little brothers, a great black slave who was passing snatched it out of 
my hand and took it away with him. X ran after him, asking him for it ; I 
told him that it belonged to my mother, who was ill, and that you had been a 
journey of fifteen days to procure it for her. All was useless, for he would*not 
return it, and as I went on crying after him, he turned back and beat me, and 
then ran off as fast as he could through so many winding streets that I lost sight 
of him. Since then I have been walking out of the city waiting for your 
return. I was staying here for you, father, to beg that you will not tell my 
mother, lest it should make her worse .’ 4 On finishing these words he re- 
doubled his tears. 

This relation from my son plunged me into the deepest affliction. I saw the 
enormity of my crime, and repented, but too late, of having given credit to 
the imposture of the wicked slave, who, from what he had collected from my 
son, had composed the diabolical fable which I received as a truth. My uncle, 
who is now present, arrived at that moment. He came to see his daughter ; 
but instead, of finding her alive, he learnt from my lips that she was no more, 
for I disguised nothing from him, and without waiting for his condemnation, 
I accused myself as the most criminal of men. Nevertheless, instead of 
pouring forth the reproaches I so justly deserved, this good man mingled his 
tears with mine, and we wept together three whole days ; he for the loss of a 
daughter he had always tenderly loved, I for that of a wife who was dear 
to me, and of whom I had deprived myself in so cruel a manner by giving 

1 credit to the false testimony of a lying slave. 

This, Sovereign of the Faithful, is the sincere confession which your majesty 
required of me ; you know the extent of my crime, and I humbly supplicate 
you to give orders for fny punishment ; hqjvever rigorous it may be, I shall 
not muraibr at it, but Esteem it too light 

At this the caliph was in great astonishment; .but this equitable prince 
finding that the youth was more to be pitied than blamed* began -to take his 
part. “The action of this young man,” said he, “is excusable in the sight 
of God, and may be pardoned by man. The wicked slave is ‘the sole cause of 
this murder; he is the only .one who ought to be punished* therefore,*’ con- 
tinned he, addressing the vizier, “ I give you three nays to find him ; if you do 
Wt produce him by that time, your life snali be the forfeit instead of his.” 

The unhappy Giafar, who had congratulated himself on his safety, was 
again overwhelmed with despair on hearing this new decree of the Caliph ; 
’ Jbut as he did not: dare to reply to his sovereign, with whose disposition he 
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was well acquainted he went out of his presence, and returned to his house 
with his eyes bathed in tears, and persuaded that he had only three days to 
live. He was so convinced that it was impossible to find the slave, that he 
did not even seek him. “It is not possible,” cried he, “ that in such a city as 
Bagdad, where there is such an infinite number of black slaves, I should ever 
be able to discover the one in question. If God do not reveal him to me, as 
he did the assassin, nothing can possibly save me.” 

He passed the first two days in affliction with his family, who murmured 
bitterly at the rigour of the caliph. On the third day he prepared for death 
with firmness, and like a minister who had ever acted with integrity and had 
done nothing with which to reproach himself. He sent for the cadi and other 
witnesses, who signed the will he made in their presence. After that he 
embraced his wife and children, and bid them a last farewell. All his family 
melted into tears f and never was there a more affecting spectacle. At length 
an officer of the palace arrived, who told him that the caliph was much 
displeased at not having heard from him about the black slave whom he had 
commanded him to search for. “I am ordered,” continued he, “to bring 
you to the foot of the throne.” The afflicted vizier prepared to follow the 
officer ; but as he was going, his youngest daughter was brought to him. She 
waft five or six years old, and the women who had the care of her came with 
her, to take leave of her father. 

As he was particularly fond of this daughter, he entreated the officer to 
allow him a few minutes to speak to her. He approached the child, and 
taking her in his arms kissed her several times. In kissing her, he perceived 
she had something large in her bosom which had a strong smell. “ My dear 
child,” said he, “ what have you in your bosom?” “ My dear father,” replied 
she, “it is an apple on which is written the name of the caliph, our lord ami 
master. Rihan, our slave, sold it me for two sequins.” 

At the words “apple” and “slave” the grand vizier Giafar made an excla- 
mation through surprise and joy, and immediately took the apple from the 
child’s bosom. He ordered the slave to be called, and when he came into his 
presence, “ Rascal,” said he, “ where didst thou get this apple?” “My lord,” 
replied the slave, “ I swear to you that I have not stolen it either from your 
garden or from that of the Commander of the Faithful. 

“ The other day, as I was passing through a street where there were three 
or foiuf children at play, one of them had this apple in his hand, and I took it 
away from him. The chil i ran after me, saying that it did not belong to him, 
but to his mother, who was ill ; that his father, to gratify her longing, had 
gone to a great distance to procure it, and had brought her three j that this 
was one which he had taken without his mother’s knowing it He entreated 
me to return it, but I would not attend to him, and brought the apple home, 
after which I sold it to the little lady, your daughter, for two sequins. This is 
all I have to say.” ’ • 

Giafar could not help wondering that the roguery of a slave should have 
caused the death of an innocent woman and nearly deprived himself of life. 
Ho took the slave with him, and when he had reached the palace he related to 
the caliph what the slave had confessed, and the chance by which he discovered 
the crime. 

The astonishment of the caliph cannot be equalled; he could not contain 
himselfi and burst into violent fits of laughter* At last, having resumed 
a serious air, he said to the vizier, that since his slave had occasioned so much 
confusion, He merited an exemplary punishment. “ Sire,” replied the vizier, 
“I cannot deny it yet his crime is not inexcusable. I know a history fax 
more surprising, of a vizier of Cairo, called Noureddin Ali, and Bedreddin 



Hassan of Balsara. As your majesty takes pleasure in hearing such stories, 
I am ready to relate it to you, provided that if you hud it more wonderful than 
. the circumstance which occasions me to tell it, you will remit the punishment 
of my slave,” “With all my heart,” returned the caliph; “but you have 
undertaken a great enterprise, and I do not thank you can save your slave, for 
the story of the apples is a most extraordinary one,” Giafar then began his 
story in these words : — 


THE HISTORY OF NOUREDDIN ALl AND BEDREDDIN 
HASSAN. 

Commander of the Faithful, there was formerly a sultan jn Egypt, who was 
a great observer of justice ; he was merciful, beneficent, and literal, and his 
valour made him the terror of the neighbouring states He provided for the 
poor, and protected men of learning, whom he raised to the first employment 
m his state. His vizier was a prudent, wise, and penetrating man, skilled in 
literature and all the sciences. This minister had two sons, handsome in 
person, and resembling their father in talents. The eldest was named Schem- 
seddin Mohammed, and the youngest Noureddin Ali. This last in particular 
possessed as much merit as can fall to the lot of any individual. The vizier, 
their father, dying, the sultan sent for them, and having put on each the dress 
of a common vizier, “I regret your father’s death,” said he, “and feel sincerely 
for your loss ; and as I wish to prove it to you, I invest each of you with the 
same dignity, for I know you live together, and are perfectly united. Go, and 
imitate your father.” 

The two new viziers thanked the sultan for the favour he had conferred on 
them ; and returned home to order their father’s funeral When a month was 
expired, they made their appearance in public ; and went for the first time to 
the council of the sultan, alter which they continued to attend regularly eveiy 
day that it assembled. Whenever the sultan had a hunting-party, one of the 
brothers accompanied him ; and they partook of this honour alternately. One 
evening, on the morrow of which the eldest brother was to be of the sultan’s 
hunting-party, they were talking after supper on different subjects, when 
Schemseddin Mohammed said to Noureddin, “Brother, as We are not yet 
married, and live in such harmony, a thought has occurred to me. Let us 
both be married on the same day, and to two sisters, whom we will choose out 
Of some family, Whose rank is equal to our own. What think you of this 
proposal ?” “I think* brother,” replied Noureddin Ali, “that it is worthy of 
die friendship that unites us. You could not have arranged a better plan, and 
I am ready to do whatever you wish in it.” “Oh, resumed the eldest, 
“ this is not all ; my imagination goes much further. Suppose that our wives 
become pregnant on the first night of our marriage, and that they afterwards 
produce on the same day, your wife a son, and mine a daughter, we will unite 
Stem when they are of a proper age.” “Ah 1” exclaimed his brother, “this 
is indeed an admirable project. This marriage will complete our union, and I 
readily give my consent But, brother,” added he, “if it happens that this 
marriage takes place, should you expect my son to settle a fortune on your 
daughter ?” “In that there is no difficulty,” replied the other, “and I am 
persuaded, that besides the usual agreements in a marriage contract, you would 
not object to give in her name at least three thousand sequins, three good 
estates, and wee slaves.” “That I cannot agree to,” returned Noureddin. 
“Are not we brothers and colleagues, each invested with the same dignity and 
title? Besides, do not we both know what is just? The male being more 
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noble than the female, ought not you to bestow a large portion on your 
ilaughter ? I perceive you are a man who wishes to enrich himself at other 
people’s expense. ” 

Although Noureddin Ali had said these words in joke ; yet his brother, who 
was not of a good temper, was highly offended. “Misery attend your son !” 
said he, angrily, “since you dare to prefer him to my daughter. I am surprised 
that you should have the impertinence only to suppose him worthy of her. 
You must have lost your senses to make yourself ray equal, by saying that we 
are colleagues ; know, that after such insolence, 1 would not marry my daughter 
to your son, even if you were to give her more riches than you are possessed 
of. This strange quarrel between the brothers about the marriage or children 
who were not yet bom, did not cease here. Schemseddin Mohammed went so 
far as to use menaces. “ If I were not obliged,” said he, “to accompany the 
sultan to-morrow, I would treat you as you deserve ; but on my return I will 
show you if it becomes the younger brother to speak to the elder in the insolent 
manner in which you have addressed me.” At these words he retired to his 
apartment, and his brother did the same. 

Schemseddin Mohammed arose very early the next morning, and repaired to 
the palace ; from whence he went out with the sultan, who directed his course 
above Cairo, towards the pyramids. As foi Noureddin Ah, lie passed the 
night in great distress ; and having well considered that it was not possible for 
him to remain any longer with a brother who had treated him with such con- 
tempt, he resolved to quit the house. He piepared a good mule, furnished 
himself with money, precious stones, and some eatables ; and having told his 
people that he was going a journey of three or four days, in which he wished 
to be alone, he departed. 

When he had left Cairo, he went over the desert towards Arabia ; hut his 
mule becoming lame on the road, he was obliged to continue his journey on 
foot. He had the good fortune to be overtaken by a courier who was going to 
Balsora, and who took him up behind him. When they were arrived at Balsora, j 
Noureddin Ali alighted, and thanked the courier for the favour he had done j 
him. As he walked along the streets seeking for a lodging, he saw a person j 
of great quality and distinction comiftg, accompanied by a numerous train, to ! 
whom ail the inhabitants paid great respect, by waiting to let him pass ; and j 
Noureddin Ali stopped like the rest. It was the grand vizier of the sultan of | 
Balsora, who was parading the city to preserve peace and good order by hts 
presence. 

This minister having by chance cast his eyes on the young man, was struck 
with his engaging countenance ; he looked cm him pleasantly, and as he passed 
near him, perceiving that he was in the dress of a traveller, he stopped to ask 
him who he was, and from whence he came. “ My lord,” replied Noureddin 
Ali, “ I am from Egypt, and born at Cairo. I have quitted my Country cm 
account of a quarrel with one of my relations, and I have resolved to travel 
over the whole world, and to die rather than return.” The grand vizier, who 
was a venerable old man, having heard these words, replied, “ My son, do ■‘ot 
put in execution the project you have formed. In this Wgrid there is nothing 
but misery ; and you little think what pains you Will have to endure. Bather 
come with me, and perhaps I can make you forget the grievance whiHi has 
obliged you to abandon your country." 

Noureddin Ali followed the grand vizier Of Balsora, who soon became So 
well acquainted with his good qualities, that He Conceived a great affection for 
him. One day, when they were alone together, he thus addressed him : “ My 
aon, I am, as you see, so Far advanced in years, that there is no prospect of my 
living much longer. Heaven has given me an only daughter, who is as hartd- ; 
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some as yourself, and now of a marriageable age. Many of the most powerful 
lords of this court have already asked her for fheir sons, yet I never could bring 
myself to part with her. But I love you, and think you so worthy of being 
allied to my family, that I am willing To accept you as my son -in daw, in preference 
to all who have applied. If you receive this offer with pleasure, I will acquaint 
the sultan, my master, that 1 have adopted you by this marriage, and 1 will 
entreat him to grant me the reversion of my appointment as grand vizier of 
Balsora, at the same time, since 1 wish for a little rest from business in my 
Old age ” 

The grand vizier had no sooner finished these words, than Noureddin Ali 
threw himself at his feet, and declared, in terms which proclaimed his joy and 
gratitude, that he was ready to do anything that he would dictate. The grand 
vizier then called the principal officers of his household, and ordered them to 
prepare the great saloon in his house for a grand entertainment; he then sent 
invitations to all the grandees of the court as well as of the city, to favour him 
with their company. When they were all assembled, as Noureddin Ali had 
made him acquainted with his rank, he thus addressed them : “ My lords, I 
am happy to inform you of a circumstance which I have hitherto kept secret. 
I have a brother, who is grand vizier of the sultan of Egypt, as I have the 
honour to be grand vizier to the sultan of these dominions. This brother of 
mine has an only son, whom he would not marry at the court of Egypt, and 
he has sent him hither to be united to my daughter, that the two branches 
might be thus joined together. This son whom I recognised as my nephew on 
his arrival, and whom I am going to make my son-in-law, is this young noble- 
man, whom I have the pleasure of introducing to you. I flatter myself you 
will do him the honour of being present at the nuptials, which I intend shall 
be solemnized this day. All expressed their approbation of the marriage of 
the vizier’s daughter with Noureddin Ali, and tney then sat down to table, 
where they remained a considerable time. . Towards the end of the repast the 
confectionery was served, and each one, as is the custom, having taken as much 
as he wished to carry away, the cadis entered with the marriage contract in 
their hands. The principal grandees signed it, after which the whole company 
retired. 

When no one remained but the people belonging to the house, the grand vizier 
desired those who had the care of the bath to conduct Noureddin Ali thither. 
He found it provided with new linen of a beautiful fineness and whiteness, as 
well as with every other necessary. When the bridegroom had been well 
washed and rubbed, he was going to put on the same dress he had pulled offi 
but another of the greatest magnificence was presented to him in its place. 
Thus adorned and perfumed with the most exquisite odours, he returned to the 
grand vizier, his father-in-law, who was charmed with his appearance; and 
placing him by his sidp* “ My son,” said he, “ you have disclosed to me who 
you are, and the rank you held at the Egyptian court ; you have also told me 
that you had a quarrel with your brother, for which reason you left your country ; 
I entreat you to relate to me the subject of your difference, for you must now 
place an entire'confidence in, and conceal nothing from me.” 

Noureddin Ali recounted all the circumstances relative to his dispute with 
his brother, at which the grand vizier could not refrain from laughing very 
heartily. “This is indeed,” said he, “the strangest thing I ever heard of! 
Is it possible, that your quarrel was carried to such a height merely for an 
imaginary wedding ! Iam sorty that you quarrelled with your elder 1 brother 
for such a trifle ; however, I perceive that he was in the wrong to be offended 
with what you said merely in joke, and 1 ought to be thankfal to Heaven that 
this difference between you has been the means of procuring me a son-in-law 
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such as you. But,’ continued the old man, “ the night is advancing, and It is 
time for you to retire. Go, my daughter is expecting your arrival. To-morrow 
I will present you to the sultan, and 1 flatter myself he will receive you in a 
way to satisfy us both.” 

Noureddin Ali left his father-in-law to repair to the chamber of his bride. 
What is very remarkable (continued the grand vizier Giafar) is, that on the 
same day that these nuptials were celebrated at Balsora, Schemseddin Moham- 
med was married at Cairo, in the manner I am going to relate. 

After Noureddin Ali had left Cairo with the intention of never revisiting it, 
Schemseddin Mahommed, his .elder brother, who was gone with the sultan on 
the hunting-party, returning at the end of a month (for the sultan, being pas- 
sionately fond of hunting, had been absent thus long), ran into the apartment 
of Noureddin Ali; but what was his surprise on being informed that he had 
left Cairo under pretence of making a journey of four or five days ; that he set 
off on a mule on the very day of the hunting-party of the sultan; and that since 
that time he had never been seen or heard of. Schemseddin was the more 
chagrined at this intelligence, as he accused himself of having been the cause 
of his brother’s absenting himself, by the harsh words which had passed be- 
tween them. He despatched a courier, who passed through Damascus and 
went on to Aleppo; but Noureddin Ali was at that time at Balsora. When 
the courier returned without bringing any tidings of him, Schemseddin Moham- 
med determined to send in other parts to seek for him, but in the mean time 
he formed the design of marrying. He made choice of the daughter of one of 
the most powerful grandees of Cairo, and was united to her on the same day 
that his bi other married the daughter of the grand vizier of Balsora. 

But this is not all (continued Giafar) ; I will now tell you, Commander of the 
Faithful, what happened afterwards. At the expiration of nine months, the 
wife of Schemseddin Mohammed was delivered of a daughter at Cairo, and on 
the same day the wife of Noureddin Ali at Balsora brought into the world a 
boy, who was named Bedreddin Hassan. The grand vizier of Balsora testified 
his joy by great presents and public rejoicings which he ordered on the birth of 
his grandson. He afterwards, to prove his affection for Noureddin Ali* went 
to the palace to entreat the sultan to grant him the reversion of his office, that 
he might have the satisfaction before he died of seeing his son-in-law in his 
place. 

The sultan, who had seen Noureddin Ali immediately after his marriage, and 
had heard him spoken of favourably since that time, readily granted the favour 
which was requested of him, and he ordered him to be robed in his presence in 
the dress of grand vizier. , 

The happiness of the father-in-law was complete when he sa^ Noureddin Ali 
preside at the council in his place, and perform all the functions of grand vizier. 
Noureddin Ali acquitted himself so well that he appeared to have exercised 
that office all his life. He continued to assist at the? council whenever the 
infirmities of age would not allow his father-in-law to be prevent. This good 
old man died four years after this marriage, with the satisfaction of seeing 
a branch of his family who promised to sustain the honour and credit of it 

Noureddin Ali performed the last duties to his father-in-law with the greatest 
kindness and gratitude, and as soon as Bedreddin Hassan, his son, had reached 
the age of seven years, he placed him under the tuition of an excellent master, 
who began his education in a way suitable to his birth and to the quick and 
penetrating understanding he already displayed.* 

In the course of two years Bedreddin had learnt to read, and was also 
acquainted with the Koran by heart. Noureddin Ali* his father, then procured 
him other masters, by which he made such a rapid progress in his studies that 
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1 M the age of twelve years he was no longer in need of their assistance. By that. 

, time, as the features of his countenance .were fully formed, he became the 
admiration of all who saw him. 

, Till then Noureddin Ali had only sought to make him study, and had not 
, brought him out into the world. He now took him to the palace, in order 
, to have the honour of introducing him to the sultan, who received him very 
favourably. The people in the streets, who saw him as he went along, were 
. so struck with his beauty that they uttered a thousand benedictions and excla- 
mations of surprise. 

As his father wished to make him capable of being equal one day to fill the 
situation he himself held, he spared nothing to qualify him for it, and by making 
him enter into affairs of the most difficult nature, he prepared him early for that 
kind of employment In short, he neglected nothing that could tend to the 
advancement Of a son whom he tenderly loved, and he began to enjoy the fruits 
, of his trouble when he was suddenly attacked by a disease so violent that he 
was sensible his end was approaching. He therefore did not flatter himself 
with the hopes of recovery, but prepared to die like a good Mussulman. In 
these precious moments he did not forget his beloved son Bedreddin ; he 
ordered him to be called to his bedside, and thus addressed him : “ My son, 
you see that this world is perishable ; that only to which I am shortly going i$ 
eternal. You must from this moment begin to adopt the sentiments I now feel, 
and prepare to take this journey without regret, your conscience acquitting you 
of having neglected any of the duties of a Mussulman or of an honest man. 
With regard to your religion, you have been sufficiently instructed in that by 
the masters you have had, as well as by what you have read. As to what 
relates to an honest man, I will now give you some advice, from which I hope 
you will endeavour to profit. As it is in the first place necessary to know 
yourself, and you cannot possibly have that knowledge without knowing who 
I am, I will now inform you. 

“I was bom in Egypt,” continued he; “my father was prime minister to 
the sultan of those dominions. I too had the honour of being one of the viziers 
of the same sultan jointly with my brother, your uncle, who I believe is still 
alive, and is called Schemseddin Mohammed I was under the necessity of 
separating from him, and I came into this country, where I reached the rank 
which I have till now enjoyed. But you will be made acquainted with a fuller 
detail of these circumstances by a packet which I shall give you.” 

Noureddin Ali then took out the packet, which he had written with his own 
hand, and which he always carried about him, and giving it to Bedreddin 
Hassan, “Take it,” said he ; “ you will read it at your leisure. You will find 
in it, among other things, the day of my marriage and that of your birth. These 
are circumstances whict^ may be useful to you in the end, and you must there- 
fore carefully preserve, it” Bedreddin Hassan, truly afflicted at seeing his 
father in such a state, and sensibly touched by this discourse, received the 
packet with tears in his eyes, promising never to let it go out of his possession. 

At this instant Noureddin Ali was seized with a fainting-fit, which it was feared 
would terminate his existence ; he recovered, however, and continuing to address 
His son, “ The first maxim I wish to impress onyour mind,” said he, “ is not 
to hold intercourse with any kind of persons. The way to live in safety is to 
be reserved, and not be too communicative. 

“ The second is not to commit violence on any one ; for were you to do so, 
all the world would revolt against you ; and you must regard the world as a 
creditor to whom you owe moderation, compassion, and toleration. 

“ The third* never to reply when you are spoken to in anger. * He is out 
of danger^’ says tire proverb, ‘who remains silent' On such occasions in 
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particular you should attend to this. You know also what one of our poet* 
has written on this subject : 4 Silence is the ornament and safeguard of life ; we 
should not, by talking too much, resemble the stormy rain, which spoils every- 
thing.’ We never repent o£ having been silent, but often regret having spoken. 

41 The fourth is not to drink wine, for it is the source of all vice. 

44 The fifth, to manage your fortune with economy; if you do not spend it 
extravagantly, you will have what Is necessary to assist you in case of need. 
You must not, however, save too much, and become a miser. If you have but 
a little, and yet spend that little with propriety, you will gain many friends; but 
£ on the contrary, you possess great riches, and do not make a proper use of 
them, every one will despise and abandon you.” 

Noureddin Ali continued giving this kind of advice to his son till the last 
moment of his life ; and when he died, he was interred with all the honours 
due to his rank and dignity. Bedreddin Hassan of Balsora, for thus he was 
named from his being bom in that town, was inconsolable at the death of his 
father. Instead of one month, as is the custom, he passed two in his retreat, 
to give way to his sorrow, during which time he would not see any one nor 
even go out to pay his respects to the sultan, who being displeased with this 
neglect, winch he considered as a mark of contempt towards him and his court, 
suffered his anger to rise to a great height. He summoned the new grand vizier 
whom he had elected to supply the place of Noureddin Ali, and ordered him 
to go to the house of the deceased and to confiscate it, together with all his 
other houses, grounds, and effects, without leaving anything for Bedreddin 
Hassan, whose person also he desired to be seized. 

The grand vizier, accompanied by a number of the officers of the palace, 
immediately set out to execute his commission. One of the slaves of Bedreddin 
Hassan, who had by chance joined the crowd, no sooner learnt the intention of 
the grand vizier, than he hastened to warn his master of the danger. He found 
him seated in the vestibule of his house in as deep affliction as if his father was 
but just dead. He threw himself at his feet, quite out of breath, and after 
having kissed the bottom of his robe, “Fly, .my lord,” cried he, “fly quickly!' 

“ What is the matter?” inquired Bedreddin, raising his head; “what news 
hast thou ?” 44 My lord,” replied the slave, “you have not a moment to lose. 

The sultan is enraged against you, and they are now coming by his order to 
confiscate all your possessions, and even to seize your person. 

This intelligence of his faithful and affectionate slave occasioned Bedreadin 
some perplexity. 44 But,” said he, “ cannot I return and take at least some 
money and jewels !” 44 My dear lord,” replied the slave, “the grand vizier will 
be here in a moment. Depart instantly and make yoifr escape. , jdreddin 
Hassan immediately got up from the sofa on which he was sitting iiv */Ut on 
his slippers ; then covering his head with one comer ok his robe to conceal his 
face, he fled without knowing where to turn his steps to avoid the danger which 
threatened him. The first thought that occurred was to reach the newest gate 
of the city. He ran without stopping till he came to the public cemetery, and 
as night was approaching, determined to pass it near his fathers tomb. This 
was a large edifice of a magnificent appearance, built m die shape of a dome, 
•hiVfc NnnmWIn Ali had erected during his lifetime. _But. Bedreddin nil his 


which Noureddin AU had erected during his lifetime. But Bedrelrim nn ms 
wav met with a Jew, who was very rich, and a banker and merchant by 
profession; he was returning to the city from a place where ne had been on 


bt Thif'Tew. who was called Isaac, knowing Bedreddin Hassan, stopped and 
„ i . j v- w resnectfnllv : after having kissed his hand, he said. My 
i s Y the liberty of asking you where you are going at this hour 
Idome'OT^in^pi^rmc^sw Agitated’? Y Is there anything that afhicts youi" 
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“Yes,” replied Bedreddin, “I fell asleep just now, and my father appeared to 
me in a dream. He had a dreadful countenance, as if he had been very angry 
with me. I awoke much terrified, and set off immediately to come and pray 
at his tomb.” 44 My lord,” replied the Jew, who did not know the real cause 
of Bedreddin’s quitting the city, 44 as the late grand vizier, your father and my 
lord of happy memory, had several vessels laden with merchandise, which are 
still at sea and now belong to you, I entreat you to grant me the preference 
over any other merchant I am in a situation to purchase for ready money the 
cargoes of all your vessels, and as a proof of what I say, if you approve of it, 
I will give you a thousand sequins for the first which arrives ‘in port. I have 
them here in a purse, and am ready to advance them.” Saying this he 
drew out from under his robe a large purse sealed with his seal, which he 
showed him. 

Bedreddin Hassan, situated as he was, forced to fly from his home and robbed 
of everything he possessed, looked upon this proposition of the Jew as a favour 
from Heaven, and accepted the offer with great joy. 4 4 My lord,” said the 
Jew, 44 you grant me then the cargo of the first of your vessels that arrives for 
one thousand sequins?” 44 Yes,” replied Bedreddin, “I do; the bargain is 
made.” The Jew then put the purse of sequins into his hands, at the same 
time offering to count them ; but Bedreddin spared him the trouble by saying 
he trusted in his honour. 44 Well then, my lord,” resumed the Jew, “wifi 
you have the goodness to write a little agreement of the bargain we have 
made ?” He then pulled out from his girdle an inkhorn, and having taken a 
cane prepared for writing, he presented it to him with a bit of paper which he 
found in his pocket-book, and while he held the ink, Bedreddin wrote these 
words : 

“ This writing is to witness that Bedreddin Hassan of Balsora has sold the 
cargo of the first of his ships which makes this port, to the Jew Isaac, for the 
sum of one thousand sequins received. 

“Bedreddin Hassan of Balsora. 

* 

Having written this, he gave it to the Jew, who put it in his pocket-book, 
and they separated, Isaac pursuing his way to the city, and Bedreddin Hassan 
that which led to the tomb of his father. When he had reached it, he pros- 
trated himself with his face towards the earth, and, bathed in tears, began to 
lament his miserable fate. 44 Alas!” said he, “unfortunate Bedreddin, what 
will become of thee ? Whither wilt thou go to seek an asylum from the unjust 
prince who persecutes |j|iee ? Was it not affliction enough to lose a father so 
dear? Why would fortune add another grief to those thou hadst already 
suffered?” He remained a considerable time in this state, but at length he 
arose, and leaning his head on his father’s sepulchre, he renewed his lamen- 
tations, and continued to weep and sigh until, overtaken by sleep, he laid 
himself down on the pavement, where he fell into a gentle slumber. 

He scarcely tasted the sweets of repose when a Genius who had chosen this 
cemetery as his retreat during the day, preparing to begin his nightly excursions, 
perceived this youn|j man in the tomb of Noureddin Ali. He entered, and as 
Bedreddin lay on his back, he was struck with admiration of his beauty ; and 
having examined him attentively for some time, he said to himself, 44 To judge 
of this creature by his countenance, it can only be an angel sent by God from 
the terrestrial paradise to inflame the world with his beauty.” After he had 
considered him again, he rose into the air, where by chance he met a fairy. 
They saluted each other ; after which he said, 44 1 entreat you v to descend with 
me to the cemetery where I live, and I will show you a prodigy in beauty, who 
is no less worthy of your admiration than of mine.” Tne fairy consented, and 
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they both instantly descended. When they were in die tomb, the Genius 
showing her Bedreddin, “ Well,” said he, “did you ever see so handsome a 
youth as this ?” 

The fairy examined Bedreddin attentively, then turning towards the Genius, 

** I confess,” replied she, 44 that he is very well made, but I have just seen at 
Cairo an object stUl more wonderful ; and will tell you something concerning 
it if you will attend to me.” “That I will with pleasure, ” replied the Genius. 
“You must know then,” resumed the fairy, “for I shall begin from an early 
date, that the sultan of Egypt has a vizier, named Schemseddin Mohammed, 
and he has a daughter about twenty years of age. She is the most beautiful 
and perfect creature that was ever beheld. The sultan, hearing from every one 
of the extraordinary beauty of this young lady, sent for the vizier, her father, a 
few days since, and said to him, 4 1 understand you have a daughter, who is 
marriageable, and I wish to make her my wife; will not you give your consent?’ 
The vizier, who did not at all expect such a proposal, was rather disconcerted; 
but he was not dazzled by the prospect of such a match for his daughter ; and 
instead of accepting the offer with joy, as many in his place would have done, 
he replied to the sultan, 4 Sire, I am not worthy of the honour your majesty 
would confer on me, and I humbly entreat you not to be displeased that I 
should oppose your design. You know that I had a brother called Noureddin 
Ali, who, as well as myself, had the honour of being one of your viziers. We » 
had a quarrel together, which was the cause of his suddenly disappearing, and 
I have never heard of him since that time till within these four days, when I 
learnt that he is lately dead at Balsora. where he enjoyed the dignity of grand 
vizier to the sultan of that kingdom. He has left one son, and as we formerly 
agreed to marry our children if ever we had any, to each other, I am persuaded 
that when he died he continued in the same design. For this reason 1 wish, 
on my part, to perform my promise ; and I supplicate your majesty to permit 
me to do so. There are many nobles in this court who have daughters as well 
as myself, and whom you can honour with your alliance.’ 

44 The sultan of Egypt was extremely irritated by the refusal of Schemseddin 
Mohammed, and said to him in a transport of anger, which he could not 
suppress, 4 Is it thus you return the goodness with which I condescended to 
propose my alliance with your family ? I shall know how to revenge myself for 
the preference you have the assurance to show to another ; and I swear to you 
that your daughter shall have no other husband than the lowest and most ill- 
looking of my slaves.’ Saying this he dismissed the vizier, who returned home 
full of confusion and much mortified. 

44 To-day the saltan ordered one of his grooms to be brought to him, who is 
very much deformed, and so ugly, “that it is impossible to look at him without 
disgust; and after having commanded Schemseddin Mohammed to give his I 
consent to the marriage of his daughter with this horrible slave, he bad the I 
contract drawn up, and signed by witnesses in his presence. The preparations 1 
for these curious nuptials are now completed, and at this moment all the slaves ! 
of the grandees of the Egyptian court are at the door of a bath, each with a | 
torch in his hand ; they are waiting for hunchback, the grbom, who is in the 
bath, to come out, that they may lead him to his bride, who is already dressed 
for his reception. At the time I left Cairo the ladies were assembled to conduct 
her* in her nuptial ornaments, to the hall, where she is to receive her deformed 
bridegroom, and where she is now expecting him. I saw her, and assure you 
that it is impossible to view her without admiration.’* 

When the. fairy had ceased speaking, the Genius replied that he could not 
believe it possible: for the beauty of this damsel to surpass that of the youth 
befordHhem. “I will not dispute W’th you,” said the fairy ; “ I will only say 
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that he deserves to marry the charming lady who is destined for the groom ; 
and I think we should perform an action worthy of ourselves were we to oppose 
the injustice of the sultan, and to substitute this young man for the slave.” 
“You reason justly/’ resumed the Genius, “and you cannot conceive how 
much I admire you for this idea ; I consent ; let us counteract the vengeance of 
the sultan, console an afflicted father, and make his daughter as happy as she 
now conceives herself to be miserable. I will omit nothing to make this 
project succeed, and I am persuaded that on your part you will not be sparing 
in your exertions ; I take upon me to carry this youth to Cairo without waking 
him, and I leave to you the care of the disposal of him after we have executed 
our enterprise. ” 

After tne Genius and the fairy had concerted together what they should do, 
the former gently raised Bedreddin, and. transported him through the air with 
an inconceivable swiftness, and placed him at the door of a public apartment 
adjoining the bath from whence the groom was to come, accompanied by the 
slaves who were waiting for him. . 

Bedreddin Hassan, awaking at this instant, was much astonished to find 
himself in a city he was not acquainted with; and was going to inquire where 
he was, when the Genius gave nim a gentle tap on the shoulder, and warned 
him not to speak a word; then putting a torch in his hand, “Go,” said he to 
him, “and mix with the people whom you see at the door of that bath, and 
walk with them till you come to a hall, where a wedding is going to be cele- 
brated. You will easily distinguish the bridegroom by his being deformed. 
Place you self on his right hand when you enter, and open now and then the 
purse of sequins which you have in your bosom, and distribute them among the 
musicians and dancers as you go along. When you have reached the hall, do 
not fail to give some also to the female slaves, whom you will see about the 
bride, when they approach you. But remember, whenever you put your hand 
in your purse, draw it out full of sequins, and beware of sparing them. Do 
exactly as I have told you, with confidence, and be not surprised at anything; 
ferr no one, and trust for the consequences to the superior power of one who 
will dispose of everything as he thinks best for you. ” 

The young Bedreddin, well instructed in what he was to do, advanced 
towards the door of the bath. The first thing he did was to light his torch by 
that of a slave ; then mixing with the rest, as if he had belonged to a grandee 
of Cairo, he walked with them, and accompanied the groom who came out of 
the bath, and mounted one of the horses from the sultan’s stable. 

Bedreddin, finding himself near the musicians and dancers, who preceded 
the hunchback, frequently drew from his purse handfuls of sequins, which he 
distributed amongst them. As he conferred these bounties with admirable 
grace, and the most obliging air, all those who received them cast their eyes on 
him ; and no sooner had they seen him than they were riveted on him, so great 
* was his beauty and the symmetry of his person. 

They at length arrived at the gates of Schemseddin Mohammed’s palace, | 
who little thought his nephew was so near him* Some of the officers, to pre- 
vent confusior, stopped all the slaves who carried torches, and would not suffer 
them to enter. They also wanted to exclude Bedreddin Hassan, but the 
musicians and dancers, for whom the doors were open, declared they would 
not proceed if he were not allowed to accompany them. “ He is not one of 
the slaves/' said they ; “you h^ve only to look at him to be fully convinced of 
that* He must be some young stranger, who wishes from curiosity to see the 
ceremonies observed at weddings in this city.” Saying this,, they plated him 
yn tike midst of them, and made him go in, notwithstanding the officers. They 
took from him his torch ; and after having introduced him into the hall, they 
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placed him on the right hand of the groom, who was seated on a magnificent 
throne, next to the daughter of the vizier, 

She was dressed in her richest ornaments, but her countenance displayed a 
languor, or rather a desponding sorrow, of which it was no difficult matter to 
divine the cause, on seeing by her side so deformed a husband, and one so little 
deserving her love: The throne oi tins ill- matched pair was erected in the 
middle of a large sofa; the wives of the emirs, viziers, and officers of the 
sultan’s* chamber, together with many other ladies of the court, as well as of the 
city, were seated a little below on each side, according to their rank ; and all 
were so brilliantly and richly dressed, that the whole formed a beautiful spec- 
tacle. They each held a lighted flambeau. 

When they saw Bedreddin Hassan enter, they all fixed their eyes on him, 
and could not cease looking at him, so much were they struck with the beauty , 
of his figure and countenance. When he was seated, each lady quitted her 
place to have an opportunity of observing him closely, and not one returned to 
it again who did not feel a tender emotion arise in her bosom. 

The difference which existed between the appearance of Bedreddin ilassan 
and the crooked groom, gave rise to no few murmurs among the assembly. 
“That handsome youth,” exclaimed the ladies, “ought to possess our bride; 
and not this deformed wretch.” They did not rest here, for they even ventured 
to utter imprecations against the sultan, who, abusing his absolute power, h^d 
united deformity to beauty. They also vented execrations on the groom, and 
put him quite out of countenance, much to the diversion of the spectators, who 
by their hootings for some time interrupted the symphony which was playing. * 
At length the musicians again began their concert, and the women who had 
dressed the bride approached her. 

Each time the bride changed her dress which it was her custom to do seven 
different times, she arose, and followed by her women, passed before the groom 
without deigning to look at him, and went to present herself to Bedreddin 
Hassan, to show herself to him in her new ornaments. Bedreddin then, ac- 
cording to the instructions he had received from the Genius, put his hand into 
the purse, and drew it out full of sequins, which he distributed to the women j 
who attended the bride. He did not forget the musicians and dancers, and | 
gave them some also. It was a pleasant sight to observe them all pushing and j 
scrambling for the sequins; while they testified their gratitude, and told him ! 
by signs that they wished him to many the bride instead of the hunchbacked j 
giooni. The women who were about her said the same thing, even in the j 
hearing of the hunchback. 

When the ceremony of changing the dresses was completed, the musicians 
leased playing and retired, making signs to Bedreddin to remain. The ladies 
did the same thing, and took their leave together With all those who did not 
b long to the house. The bride went into a closet, wfiere her women followed: 
to undress her, and there remained no one in the half except the hunchback ' 
groom, Bedreddin, and some servants. The hunchback, who was furiously ! 
enraged with Bedreddin, gave him a scowling look out of the comer of his 
eves “ What art thou waiting for?” he called out, “ # Why dost thou not | 
depart with the rest ? Walk off.” As Bedreddin had no pretext for remaining 
there, he retired rath * .... ’ 1 

when the Genius and 
him. “ Where art th 
has left the hall ; you 
of the bride. When you are alone with her, tell her confidently that you are j 
her husband — that the sultan only intended to divert himself with the hunch- j 
back, and that to appease this pretended husband you have ordered him j 


er emoarrassea; out ne was scarcely ©ut oi tne vestiouie 
the fairy presented themselves before him and stopped 
du going V * said the Genius ; “return, for the hunchback 
have nothing to do but tb make vour wav to the chamber 
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I a large dish of cream in his stable. With such a person as yours, you will not 
I find much difficulty in persuading her, and she will be delighted with so agree- 
able an exchange. We are now going to take care that tne hunchback si all 
not return to prevent you from passing the night with your bride, for sic 
is yours, not his. ” 

While the Genius was thus encouraging Bedreddin, and instructing him 
in what he was to do, the hunchback had quitted the hall The Genius went 
to the place he had retired to, and assuming the figure of a large black cat, 
began to mew in a terrific manner ; the hunchback clapped his hands and 
made a noise to frighten it away ; but the cat, instead of retreating, made 
a high back, and fixed its eyes, almost darting fire, fiercely on him, mewing 
still louder than before. It then increased in size so much that it shortly 
appeared larger than an ass. The hunchback at this sight was going to call 
for assistance, but he was so terrified that* he could not utter a sound, and 
remained with his mouth open unable to speak. To increase his terror, the 
Genius suddenly changed into a large buffalo, and under this shape cried with 
a loud voice, “Base hunchback.” At these words the frightened groom fell 
upon the floor, and covering his head with his robe to avoid seeing this 
horrible beast, he replied, trembling: “Sovereign prince of the buffaloes, 
what do you require of me?” “Ill befall thee! 5 * replied the Genius, “hast 
thou the temerity to dare to marry my mistress?” “Ah, sir,” cried the 
hunchback, “I implore you to pardon me ; if I am criminal, it is through 
i ignorance alone. I did not know that the lady had a buffalo for her lover ; 
command me in whatever you please, I swear I am ready to obey.” “By 
death ! ” resumed the Genius, “ if thou quittest this spot, or break est silence 
before the sun rises, nay, if thou utterest buta syllable, I will crush thy head 
to atoms. By that time I permit thee to leave this house, but I command 
thee to fly quickly, and not to look back ; and if thou hast ever the .audacity 
to return, it shall cost thee thy life.” Thus saying, the Genius transformed 
! himself into a man, and took the hunchback by the heels ; then after holding 
| him against the wall, his head downwards, he added, “If thou darest to stir 
j before the sun arises, I will, as I have said, take thee by the feet and dash thy 
' head into a thousand pieces against this wall.” 

| To return to Bedreddin Hassan, who, encouraged by the Genius and the 
• fairy, had re-entered the hall, and had gone privately into the nuptial chamber, 

[ where he seated himself ; waiting with anxious expectation the success of his 
I adventure, at the expiration of some time the bride arrived, conducted by an 
I old woman, who stopped at the door to wish the bridegroom happiness, 

; without looking whether it was the hunchback or another; she then shut 
it and retired. 

The young ’bride was extremely surprised at seeing, instead of the hunch- 
back, Bedreddin Hassan, who presented himself to her with the utmost grace 
imaginable. “Ha! m| friend,” exclaimed she, “how came you here at this 
hour? I suppose you are one of my husband’s comrades.” “No, madam,” 
replied Bedreddin, “I am in a different situation from that disgusting hunch- 
back.”. “But,” replied she, “you do not seem to be aware that you are 
abusing my husband.” “ He your husband, madam ? ” returned Bedreddin, 
“can you remain so long in this opinion? Be undeceived : such beauty will 
not be sacrificed to the most despicable of men. I, madam, am the nappy 
mortal for whom it is reserved. The sultan chose to amuse himself with 
I imposing this little deceit on the vizier, your father, and has fixed on me for 
i your true husband. You must have observed, that the ladies, the musicians, 
the dancers, your women, in short every one belonging to your house, were 
diverted with this comedy. We have dismissed the poor hunchback to his 
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stable, where he is now regaling himself with a dish of cream ; and you may 
rest assured that he will never more appear before your beautiful eyes.” 

At this discourse the daughter of the vizier* who had entered the nuptial 
chamber more dead than alive, changed countenance, and assumed an air of 
gaiety, which added so much to her beauty that Bedreddin was quite charmed 
with her. “I did not expect,” sat'd she, “so agreeable a surprise; I con- 
sidered myself as condemned to pass the rest of my days in misery ; but my 
happiness is so much greater as I am going to be united to a man so worthy 
of my affection.” She then undressed herself and went to bed. Bedreddin 
Hassan, on his part, was delighted to find himself in possession of so many 
charms, and quickly undressed. He put his clothes on a chair, together with 
the purse which the Jew had given him, and which was still full, notwith- 
standing all he had taken from it. 

When the lovers were asleep, the Genius, who had rejoined the fairy, told 
her it was now time to complete what they had so well begun, and so happily 
conducted thus far. “ Let us not be surprised,” said he, “ by daylight, which 
will now soon appear; go and take away the young man without waking him.” 

The fairy repaired to the chamber of the lovers, who were both in a profound 
sleep, and stole away Bedreddin Hassan, dressed as he was in his shirt and 
drawers; then flying with wonderful swiftness to the gates of Damascus, in 
Syria, whither she was accompanied by the Genius, they arrived precisely at 
the time, when the minister, appointed for that purpose, was calling the people, 
to prayers at break of day. The fairy gently placed Bedreddin on the ground < 
near the gate, and then retired with the Genius. 

The gates were opened, and the people who had assembled in great numbers 
to g$> out were extremely surprised at seeing Bedreddin Hassan extended on the 
ground in only his shirt and drawers. One said, 1 ‘ He has been obliged to 
decamp from his mistress in such haste he had not time to dress himself.” 
“See, said another, “to what accidents one is exposed; he has passed the 
night in drinking with his friends, and being inebriated, went out foyMKne 
purpose, and instead of returning he has wandered here, not knowing 
did, and has been overtaken by sleep.” Others formed different opinions, irafti; 
no one could guess by what chance he got there. A slight breeze, which was 
beginning to rise, blew aside his shirt, and exposed a bosom whiter than snow. 
They were all so surprised with the whiteness of his skin, that they exclaimed 
with admiration so loud as to awaken the young man. His astonishment was 
not less than theirs on finding himself at the gate of a city, where he had never 
been, and surrounded by a crowd of people, who were examining him attentively. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I entreat you to inform me where I am, and what you 
want of me.” One of them replied, “Young man, the gates of this city are 
but just opened, and when we came out we found you* lying here, just as you 
now are, and we stopped to look at you. Have you passed the night here — 
and do you know that you are at one of the gates of Damascus?” “ At one of 
the gates of Damascus?” exclaimed Bedreddin, “You are joking with me; 
when I Went to bed last night I was at Cairo.” At these words some of the 
people, moved with, compassion, 'said it was a pity that so # handsome a youth 
should have lost his senses, and then passed on. 

“ My son,” said a good old man to him, “you must be mistaken, for how 
could you be last night at Cairo, and this morntng at Damascus ? That cannot 
be.” “ It is very true notwithstanding,” replied Bedreddin, “ andT protest to 
you, also, that I passed the whole of yesterday at Balsora.” He had scarcely 
pronounced these words, when they all burst into a laugh, and cried, “ He is . 
mad, he is macL ” Some, however, pitied him on account of his extreme youth, 
and a man who was present, said ; “My son, you have lost your reason : you 
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know not what you say. How is it possible that a man should be in the day 
at Balsora, in the night at Cairo, and in the morning at Damascus? You surely 
cannot be awake: collect your thoughts a little.” “ What I tell you,” rejoined 
Bedreddin, “is so true, that 1 was last night married in the city of Cairo.” 
All those who had laughed before now redoubled their laughter at hearing this. 

“ Take care,” resumed the person who addressed him before, “ you must have 
dreamed all this, and the illusion still remains impressed on your mind.” “I 
know what I say,” replied the youth; “tell me, then, how I should have 
dreamed I was at Cairo, where I am persuaded I was in reality, where my 
bride was conducted seven times before me, each time in a different dress, and 
where I saw a frightful hunchback, to whom they were going to marry her? 
Tell me, too, what is become of my robe, my turban, and the purse of sequins 
I had at Cairo?” 

Although he assured them that all this was true, yet the people who listened 
to him only laughed at what he said, which so confused him that he did not 
know himself what to think of all that had happened. At length he arose and 
walked into the city, and the crowd followed him, crying out, “ A madman ! 
a madman ! ” On hearing this, some ran to the windows, others came out at 
their doors, and some joining those who had surrounded Bedreddin, cried out, 
also, in the same manner, “ A madman !” without knowing why. Being much 
embarrassed by this occurrence, he came to the house of a pastrycook who 
was opening his shop, and entered it to escape from the hooting of the mob 
who followed him. 

This pastrycook had formerly been the chief of a troop of wandering Arabs 
who attacked caravans, and although he was established at Damascus, wtare 
no one had any reason to complain of his conduct, yet was he feared by all wno 
had any knowledge of him. The first look, therefore, which he cast on the 
populace, that followed Bedreddin, dispersed them. The pastrycook, seeing 
the coast clear, began to question the young man, inquiring who he was, and 
what had led him to Damascus. Bedreddin did not conceal either his birth or 
the death of the grand vizier, his father, and then proceeded to relate how' he 
had left Balsora, and in what manner, after falling asleep on the tomb of his 
father, he had, on waking, found himself at Cairo, where he had married a lady. 
Lastly, he expressed his surprise at seeing himself in Damascus, without being 
able to comprehend any of these miracles. 

“Your history is very astonishing,” said the pastrycook, “but if you will 
follow my advice, you will not disclose to any one the circumstance you have 
related to me, and you yill wait patiently until Heaven shall be pleased to put 
a period to the misfortunes with which it thinks proper to afflict you. You 
may remain with me till such a change takes place ; and as I have no children, 
i will acknowledge you hs my son if you consent. After 1 have adopted you, 
you may go freely aboilt the city, and will no longer be exposed to the insults 
of the populace.” 

Although this adoption conferred no great honour on the son ©f a grand 
vizier, Bedreddin nevertheless accepted the proposal of the pastrycook, judging 
i very properly that it was the only step he could take in his present situation. 
The pastiycook procured him a dress, and taking witnesses with him, went 
before a cadi to declare that he acknowledged mm as bis son ; after Which 
Bedreddin resided with him, taking only the simple name of Hassan, and 
learned the art of making pastry, 

Whilst this was passing at Damascus the daughter of Schemseddin Mo* 
hammed awoke ; and not finding Bedreddin by her side, concluded that he had 
| risen softly not to interrupt her slumbers, and that he would soon come hack 
again. She was waiting his return when the vizier Schemseddin Mohammed, 
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her father, much affected by the affront he conceived had been put upon him 
by the sultan of Egypt, came and knocked at the door of her .apartment, that j 
he might bewail with her the unhappy 1 destiny she had been forced to submit 
to. He called her by her name, and she no sooner heard his voice than she 
got up to open tho door to him. She kissed his hand, and received him with 
an air of so much satisfaction that the vizier, who expected to find her bathed 
in tears, and as much afflicted as he felt himself, was extremely surprised. 
“Unhappy girl !” cried he, in an angry tone, “is it thus you appear before 
me? After the horrid sacrifice yap have just completed; can you pvesent 
yourself to me with a countenance which bespeaks content ?” When the bride 
perceived her father’s displeasure at the joy which brightened her features, she 
replied, “ My lord, I entreat you not to reproach me so unjustly. It is not 
that monster, the hunchback, who is more detestable in my eyes than death 
itself, to whom I have been married ; all the company treated him with such 
derision and contempt that he was obliged to go away anti hide himself, and 
make room for a charming young man who js my true husband.’ 5 “What 
story are you relating?” interrupted the grand vizier ; “ did not the hunchback 
sleep with you last night ?” “ No, my lord,” returned she, “ I have slept only 

with the young man I was speaking of, who has large eyes, and fine black 
eyebrows.” At these words, Schemseddin lost all patience, and put himself in 
a violent rage with his daughter. “ Ah, foolish girl,” said he, “ will you make 
me lose my senses by relating such falsehoods?” “It is you, father,” replied 
she, “who almost drive me out of my senses by your incredulity. 55 Is it not 
true, then,” continued the vizier, “ that the hunchback — ” “Ah, let us talk * 
no more of the hunchback,” interrupted she, “evil attend the hunchback I 
iftust I for ever hear nothing but the hunchback’s name repeated in my ears? 

I again tell you,” added she, “ that he has not passed the night in my chamber ; 
but my dear husband whom I have mentioned to you was the person ; and 
indeed he cannot be now at any great distance from hence.” 

Schemseddin Mohammed went out immediately to look for him ; but instead 
of finding him, he was in the greatest astortSnnjetit at seeing the hunchback 
fellow standing on his head with his feet in the air, and in the very situation in 
which the Genius had left him. “What is the meaning of all this ? ” he asked 
him; “who placed you in that situation? 55 The hunchback, who instantly 
recognised the vizier, answered directly, “Ah, ha, you wish to give me in 
marriage to the mistress of a buffalo, do you ? to one who is in love with a 
villanous Genius ? but I won’t be your dupe, T promise you ; so do not think of 
tricking me in that manner. 55 

Schemseddin Mohammed thought the hunchback Vas out of his senses when 
he heard him talk in this manner. “ Get away from hence,” he cried, “ and 
stand upon your legs. 55 “ I will take good care how I do that, 55 answered he, 
“unless indeed the sun be risen. You,' must know that as I was coming b«*e 
yesterday evening, a large black cat suddenly appeared to me ; and it kept 
increasing in size, till it was as large as a buffalo. I shall never forget what it 
said to me ; mind therefore your own concerns, and leave rpe bere. ,r Instead, 
however, of going, the vizier took hold of the hunchback by tbe legs, and 
tobliged him to get up. He was no sooner on his legs than he ran away as fast 
as ever he could, without stopping once to look behind him. He went directly 
to the palace, and presented himself before the sultan of Egypt, who was highly 
diverted at the account he gave of the manner in which the Genius had treated nun- 
I Schemseddin Mohammed then went back to his daughter’s apartment s4#l 
‘ mo e astonished than before, and quite uncertain how to think or act. “ Well, 

! dishonoured girl,” he said to his daughter, “can you give me no farther account 
; of this adventure, which both confuses and distracts me?” “ Sir, w she replied, 
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“I cannot tell you anything more than I have already had the honour of 
inforrtriuc you of. But look here,” she added, “here is some part of my 
husband^ dressy which he . has left on this chair, and perhaps this may throw 
spme light Upon Udiat you wish to discover.” In saying this she presented the 
turban of Bedreddin to the vizier, who took and examined it in every part*. 

’ “ I shpitld conjecture this to be turban that belonged to a vizier, if it were 
not made in the fashion of those of Moussoul.” As he was thus feeling it, he 
drought he perceived something sewn up in the inside of it between the folds. 
He asked, therefore, for some scissors, and having unripped it, he discovered a 
paper folded up. This was in fact the packet which Noureddin Ali had given to 
his son Bedreddin, on his death bed, and who had concealed it in this place as the 
best method of preserving it Schemseddin M ohammed having opened the packet, 
instantly knew the handwriting of his brother Noureddin Ali, and read the follow- 
ing direction, “ For my son, Bedreddin Hassan. ” Before he had time tc reflect 
on these circumstances, his daughter put the purse into her father’s hands, which 
she had found in Bedreddin’s pocket. He immediately opened it, and saw it 
filled with sequins, as I have before mentioned ; for through the care of the 
Genius and fairy, it constantly remained full, in spite of all the sums that 
Bedreddin had bestowed on those around him. Upon a sort of ticket attached 
to the purse, he read these words : — “A thousand sequins belonging to the 
Jew Isaac.” And under them the following, which the Jew had written before 
he had left Bedreddin : — “Delivered to Bedreddin Hassan, in payment for the 
cargo, which he has sold me, of the first vessel that arrives in port belonging to 
him, and which did belong to N’oureddin Ali, his father, of happy memory.” 
He had scarcely finished reading these words, when he uttered a loud cry, and 
fainted away. 

When the vizier Schemseddin Mohammed was recovered from his fainting 
by the assistance of his daughter, and the women she had called, — “ My 
daughter,” said he, “be not surprised at the accident which has just happened 
to me ; the cause of it is such that you will hardly give credit to it. The 
husband, who has passed the night with you, is no other than your cousin, the 
son of Noureddin Ali. The thousand sequins that are in this purse, remind pie 
of the quarrel I had with my dear brother. This, without doubt, is the 
wedding present he makes you. God be praised for all these things, and 
particularly for this wonderful adventure, which so manifestly proves his 
power. ” He then looked at the writing of his brother, and kissed it several 
times, bathing it with his tears. “Why cannot I,” said he, “see Noureddin 
himself here, and be reconciled to him, as well as I see his hand, which causes 
me so much joy T ” 

He read the packet through, and found the dates of his brother’s arrival at 
Balsora, of his marriage,* and of the birth of Bedreddin Hassan j then com- 
paring these dates with those of his own marriage, and of his daughter’s birth 
at Cairo, he could not help wondering at the coincidence ; and reflecting that 
his nephew was his son-in-law, he gave himself up entirely to the emotions of 
pleasure, which all these circumstances gave rise to. He took the packet, and 
the ticket off the pufse, and showed them to the sultan, who readily forgave 
what had passed. 

Nevertheless Schemseddin Mohammed could not comprehend why his 
nephew had disappeared ; he hoped, however, every moment, that he would 
arrive, and expected him with the greatest impatience, that he might embrace 
him. Having waited seven days without seeing him, he ordered him to be 
sought for in every part of Cairo, but he could hear no tidings of him, which 
caused him gteal uneasiness. 4 * This is indeed, ” said he, “a singular adventure ; 
surely such never befel mortal before. ” 
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Uncertain what might happen in the course of time, he thought proper to 
write himself the account of what had taken place; the fanner in which the 
nuptials were celebrated, and how the hall and the chamber of his daughter •' 
were furnished. He also made a parcel of the turban, the purse, and the rest, 
of the dress of Bedreddin, and locked it up. 

At the expiration of a few days, the daughter of Schemseddin' Mohammed 
perceived herself to be pregnant, and in nine months she was delivered of a 
son. A nurse was provided for the child, with other women and slaves to 
attend upon him, and liis grandfather named him Agib. 

When the young Agib had attained the age of - seven years, the vizier 
Schemseddin Mohammed, instead of having him taught to read at home, sent 
him to school to a master, who had a great reputation for his learning, and 
two slaves had the care of conducting and bringing him back every day. Agib 
used to play with his comrades, and as they were all of much inferior condition 
to himself, they behaved towards him with great deference; and in this the 
master of the school set the example, by excusing many faults in Agib, which 
he did not pass over in the .other scholars. The blind submission with which 
Agib was treated, completely spoilt him; he became proud and insolent ; he 
expected his companions to bear everything from him, but would not in return 
comply with any of their wishes. He domineered everywhere ; and if any one 
dared to oppose his desires, he vented his anger in abusive language, and often 
even in blows. At last he made himself so insupportable to all the scholars, 
that they complained of him to the master of the school. At first he exhorted «' 
them to have patience, but when he perceived that by so doing he only 
increased the insolence of Agib, and being tiled himself of the trouble he gave 
him, he said to them, 4 1 My boys, I see that Agib is an impertinent fellow ; I 
will tell you how to mortify him ; and in a way that will prevent his tormenting 
you any longer; indeed, that may perhaps prevent his returning any more 
to school. To-morrow when he comes, and you are going to play together, 
place yourselves round him, and let one of you say aloud, ‘ We are going to 
play, but on condition that they who play shall tell their name, and that 
of their father and mother. Those who refuse to do so we shall consider as 
bastardy , and will not admit them to our games,’ ” ; 

The following day when they were assembled, they did not fail to do as 
their master had instructed them. They surrounded Agib, and one of them 
said, “ Let us play at some game, but on condition that he who cannot tell his 
name, and that of his father and mother, shall not play with us.” They all 
agreed, Agib as well as the rest, to these conditions. Then the boy who had S 
spoken first, interrogated them all, and each answered satisfactorily till he came 
to Agib, who replied, “ I am called Agib, my mother is named the Queen of 
Beauty, and my father is Schemseddin Mohammed, the vizier of the sultan. ” 

At these words all the children cried, “Agib, what are you saying? that is 
not the name of your father, but of your grandfather.” “Heaven confound 
you !” replied he angrily; “ what ! do you dare say that the vizier Schemseddin 
Mohammed is not my father ?” The scholars then all laughed at him, saying, 

“ No, up; fie is only your grandfather, and you shall not play with us; we 
will take care not to come near you.” Then they left him, and continued 
to laugh amongst themselves. Agib was mortified at their joking him, and 
began to cry. 1 

The master*: wfio had been listening, and heard all that passed, now made 
his appearance, and addressing Agib, “Do not you yet knefw, Agib,” said he, 
“that the vizier Schemseddin Mohammed is not your father? He is your 
grandfather, and the father of your mother, the Queen of Beauty. We, as well I 
as yourself, are ignorant of the name of your father; we only know that the* 
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sultan wished to marry your moilier to one of his grooms, who was deformed, 

■ bu. that a Genius slept with her. This is unpleasant for you, but it ought 
to teach you to treat your companions with less haughtiness than you hive 
hitherto done. ” 

The little Agib, vexed at the jokes of his schoolfellows, immediately left the 
school, and returned home in tears. He went first to the apartment of his 
mother, who, alarmed at seeing him in so much affliction, anxiously inquired 
The cause, lie could only answer by broken words, interrupted with sobs, so 
great was his grief; and u was not till after several attempts that he could 
explain the mortifying subject of his sorrow. W hen he had finished, “ In the 
name of God, mother,” added he, “ do tell me who is my father.” “ My son,” 
replied she, “your father is the vizier Schemseddm Mohammed, who embraces 
you every day.” “ You do not tell me the truth,” resumed he, “he is not my 
father, but yours. But whose son am 1 't ” At this question, the Queen of 
Beauty, recalling to her mind the night of her marriage, which had been followed 
by so long a widowhood, began to weep with the utmost regret for the loss of a 
husband so amiable as Bed red din. 

At the moment, while the Queen of Beauty, as well as her son Agib, was 
weeping, the vizier Schemseddm Mohammed entered, and desired to know the 
cause of their affliction. His daughter informed him by relating the mortifica- 
tion her son had met with at school. This account very much affected the 
vizier, who joined his tears with theirs ; and who supposing from this that the 
world entertained opinions not very favourable to his daughter’s virtue, felt 
extremely mortified. Being very much disturbed by this cruel reflection, he 
went to the palace of the sultan, and after having prostrated himself at his feet, 
he humbly entreated him to grant him permission to take a journey into the 
provinces of the Levant, and more particularly to Balsora, to seek his nephew 
feedreddin Hassan ; for he could not bear that the whole city should suppose 
that a Genius had slept with his daughter. The sultan felt for the grief of the 
vizier, approved his intention, and gave him leave to execute it ; he even wrote 
& letter of recommendation, in the most obliging manner, to the princes and 
nobles, in whose dominions Bedreddin might be, to give their consent that he 
should accompany the grand vizier. 

Schemseddm Mohammed could not find words to express his gratitude to the 
Sultan for all his goodness towards him. He could only prostrate himself a 
second time before this prince; but the tears which bowed from his eyes, 
sufficiently proved his feelings. At length he took his leave of the sultan, after 
wishing him every kind of prosperity. When he returned home, he immediately 
began to prepare for his aeparture, which was done with so much diligence, 
that at the end of four days he set off, accompanied by his daughter and by 
Agib, his grandson. • 

They took the road to Damascus, and travelled nineteen days without stop- 
ping; but on the twentieth, being arrived in a beautiful meadow, at a little 
distance from the gates of that city, they alighted, and had their tents pitched 
on the banks of a river, which runs through the city, and renders the surrounding 
country very agreeable. 

The vizier Schemseddin Mohammed resolved to remain two days in this 
beautiful spot, and to continues his journey on the third. He, however, allowed 
the persons in his suite to visit Damascus. They almost all availed themselves 
of this permission, some from •curiosity to see a city they had heard so favour- 
ably spojcen of ; others to dispose of the Egyptian merchandise which they had 
brought with them, or to buy the silks and rarities it produced. 

'The Queen of Beauty, wishing that her son Agib should also have the 
gratification of walking about this celebrated city, ordered the black eunuch, 
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who filled the office of governor to the child, to take him there, and be very 
careful that he did not meet with any accident. 

A gib, being magnificently dressed, set out with the eunuch, who carried a 
large cane in his hand. They had no sooner entered the city, than Agib, who 
was as beautiful as the morning, attracted the admiration of every one. Some 
Tan out from their doors to see him nearer • others came to the windows ; and 
those who were walking in the streets, not satisfied with stopping to look at 
him, accompanied him, in order to have the pleasure of contemplating his 
beauty for a longer, time. In short, every one admired him, and poured bene- 
dictions on his father and mother, for having brought into the world so sweet 
a boy. The eunuch and he came by chance to the shop where Bedreddin 
Hassan was, and being surrounded by so great a crowd of people, they were 
obliged to stop at his door. 

The pastrycook who had adopted Bedreddin as his son, had been dead 
some years, and' left him, as his heir, his shop, and all his property. Bed- 
reddin, therefore, was now master of the shop, and exercised the trade of 
pastrycook so successfully, that he had acquired a great reputation in Damas- 
cus. Observing so many people assembled round his door to look at Agib 
and the black eunuch, he also began to examine them attentively. 

Having cast his eyes on Agib, he felt lumself agitated, yet without knowing 
why. He was not struck like the mob, with the extreme beauty of this boy ; 
his emotion arose from another cause, which he could not comprehend. It 
was the force of blood, which agitated this tender father, who, leaving his < 
occupations, approached Agib, and said to him with an engaging air, “My 
little gentleman, you have won my heart ; an l I beg you will do me the lavour 
to walk into my shop and eat some of my pastry • that I may, during that 
time, have the pleasure of admiring you at my leisure. He pronounced 
these words with so much tenderness, that the tears came into his eyes. The 
little Agib was effected by it, and turning towards the eunuch, said, “ This 
good man has a countenance that pleases me; and he speaks to me in so 
affectionate a manner, that I cannot avoid doing what he requests ; let us go 
in and eat some of his pastry. “Oh no, indeed,” replied the eunuch, “it 
would be a pretty tale to tell, that the son of a vizier, as you are, went into a 
pastrycook’s shop to eat; do not think that I shall suffer it.” “ Alas, my 
young gentleman,” cried Bedreddin then, * 1 they are very cruel to trust you with 
a man who treats you so harehly then addressing the eunuch, “My good 
! friend,” said he, “do not prevent this young gentleman from doing me the 
I favour I ask ; do not mortify me so. Rather do me the honour of coming 
in with him, and by so doing, you will evince, that although you are without 
i as brown as the Chestnut, yet that you are equally white within. Do you 
; know,” continued he, “that I have a secret, which trill change your colour 
1 tom black to white?” The eunuch began to lauglf on hearing this, and 
I asked Bedreddin what the secret was. “I will tell you,” replied he, and 
I immediately he recited some verses m praise of black eunuchs, saying that it 
was owing to them that the honour of sultans, of princes, and of all great men 
was in safety. The eunuch was delighted with these verses, and no longer 
re fisting the entreaties of ^Bedreddin, he suffered Agib to go into his shop, 
•whither he also accompanied him. 

Bedreddin Hassan was extremely pleased at having obtained his request ; 
j *«*d returning to his work which he had left, ‘ 4 1 was making,” said he, “some 
cheesecakes ; you must, if you please, eat some, for 1 am persuaded you will 
find them excellent ; my mother, who makes them admirably, taught me how | 
to make them also, and they come from ail quarters of the town to buy them 

me.” Saying this, he drew a cheesecake out of the oven, and having 
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strewed on it some grains of pomegranate and sugar, he served it to Agib, 
who found it delicious. The eunuch, to whom Bedreddin presented one like- 
wise, was of the same opinion. 

Whilst they were both eating, Bedreddin examined Agib with the greatest 
attention ; and reflecting that he perhaps had such a son by the charming wife 
from whom he had been so soon and so cruelly separated, he could not sup- 
press some tears. He was preparing to question the little Agib on the reason 
of his journey to Damascus, but had not time to satisfy his curiosity ; for the 
eunuch, who wished to hasten his return to the tents of his grandfather, took 
him away as Soon as he had done eating. Bedreddin Hassan was not satisfied 
- with following him with his eyes only, but immediately shutting up his shop, 
he set off after them, and overtook them by the time they had reached the gate 
of the city. 

The eunuch, perceiving that he followed them, was very much surprised, 
and said to him angrily, “How importunate you are, what do you want?” 

“ My good friend,” replied Bedreddin, “do not be displeased ; I have a little 
business just out of the city, which 1 have thought of, and I must go and give . 
orders concerning it.” This answer did not satisfy the eunuch, who, turning 
to Agib, said, “ see what you have brought on me ; I foresaw that I should 
repent of my compliance ; you would go into this man's shop, but indeed I 
was a fool to suffer it” “ Perhaps," said Agib, “he may really have business 
out of the city, and the road is free for every one. ” They then continued 
walking without looking behind them till they were arrived at the tents of the 
grand vizier ; they then looked back, and saw that Bedreddin followed close. 
Agib perceiving that he was within a few paces of him, blushed and turned 
pale successively, accordingfto the different emotions which arose. He feared 
that the vizier his grandfather would learn that he had been in a pastrycook’s 
shop to eat. With this apprehension he took up a large stone that lay at his feet, 
threw it at Bedreddin, and striking him in the middle of his forehead, covered 
him with blood. He then ran away as fast as he could into the tent with the 
eunuch, who told Bedreddin that he must not complain of a misfortune which 
he deserved, and had brought upon himself, 

Bedreddin returned to the city, stopping the blood from his wound with his 
apron, which he had not taken off. “ 1 was wrong,” said he to himself, “to 
leave my house, aud occasion so much pain to this child ; for he only treated 
me thus, because he no doubt supposed that I had some bad design against 
him.” Being returned home, he had his wound dressed ; and consoled himself 
with reflecting; that there were many people in this world more unfortunate 
than himself. 

Bedreddin continued to exercise the business of pastrycook at Damascus, and 
his unde Schemseddin Mohammed left it three days after his arrival. He took 
the road to Emrn&us, from thence to Hamath, and thence to Aleppo, where he 
rested two days. From Aleppo he crossed the Euphrates, entered Mesopo- 
tamia, and after having traversed Mardin, Moussoul, Sengira, Diarbekir, 6§td 
several other towns, he arrived at last at Balsora, where he directly requested 
an audience erf the Sultan, who was no sooner informed of the rank of Schem- 
seddin Mohammed, than he granted it. He received him very favourably, and 
asked him the cause of his journey to Balsora. “Sire,” replied the vizier 
Schemseddin Mohammed, “ I am come to learn tidings of the son of Noureddin 
Ali, my brother, who had the honour of serving your majesty.” “ It is a long 
time since Noureddin Ali died,” answered the sultan ; “ as for his son, all that 
I can inform you erf is, that about two months after die death of his hither, he 
suddenly disappeared; and no one has seen him since, notwithstanding the 
pains I have been at to discover him. But his mother, who was the daughter 

L 
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of one of my viziers, is still living. ” Schemseddin Mohammed requested per- 
mission to see her, and to conduct her into Egypt, to which the sultan having 
consented, he would not defer till the morrow so great a gratification ; he in- 
quired for the abode of this Indy, and went to her immediately, accompanied 
by his daughter and her son. 

The widow of Noureddin Ali lived in the same house which had been oc- 
cupied by her husband during his life. It was a handsome mansion, built in a 
superb style, and ornamented with columns of marble ; but Schemseddin did 
not stop to admire it. On .entering it he kissed the door, and a marble, on 
which was written in letters of gold, the name of his brother. He desired to 
speak to his sister-in-law, whose servants informed him, that she was in a small 
edifice, built in the shape of a dome, which they showed him in the middle of 
a spacious court This tender mother was accustomed to pass, the greatest 
part of the day and night in this building, which she had erected to represent 
the tomb of Bedreddin Hassan, whom she supposed to be dead; having so 
long in vain expected Ills return. She was then occupied in weeping for the 
loss of this dear son, and Schemseddin Mohammed found her buried in the 
deepest affliction. 

He paid his compliments to her on entering, and having entreated her to 
suspend her tears and lamentations, he acquainted her that he had the honour 
of being her brother-in-law; and also told her the reason which had caused 
him to leave Cairo, and travel to Balsora. After having informed his sister-in- 
law of everything that had happened at Cairo, on the night of his daughter’s 
nuptials, and the surprise which the discovery of the packet that was found 
sewn up in Bcdreddin’s turban had occasioned, he presented Agib and the 
Queen of Beauty to her. 

When the widow of Noureddin Ali, who had hitherto remained seated, like 
one who took no interest in the affairs of this world, understood by the con- 
versation of Schemseddin Mohammed, that the dear son, she »o much regretted, 
might still be alive, she got up and closely embraced the Queen of Beauty and 
the little Agib, in whom she recognised the features of Bedreddin. The tears 
that now fell from her eyes, were different from those she had bean long in the 
habit of shedding. She could not kiss the youth enough, who, on ’his part, 
received her embraces with every demonstration of joy he was capable of. 
“It is time, madam,” said Schemseddin Mahommed, “to put an end to your 
sorrows, and to dry your tears ; for you must now arrange your affairs, and go 
with us into Egypt The sultan of Balsora has given me permission to take 
yon with me ; and I trust you will not refuse your consent I hope we shall 
yet have the good fortune to meet with my nephew, your son.” 

The widow of Noureddin Ali listened to this proposal with great pleasure, 
and instantly began to make preparations for departure.* During this, Schem- 
seddin Mohammed requested another audience, and having taken leave of the 
sultan, who sent him back laden with honours, and with a considerable present 
for4he sultan of Egypt, he left Balsora, and again took the road to Damascus. 

As soon as they had arrived in the vicinity of that city, Schemseddin ordered 
them to pitch their tents just without the gate by which they were to enter; 
and told his people he should remain there three days for the purpose of rest- 
ing ; and also to purchase whatever was most curious and worthy of being 
presented to the sultan of Egypt While he himself was occupied in making 
choice of the most beautiful stuffs which the principal merchants had brought 
to him, Ag^b ^entreated the black eunuch, his governor, to go and walk in the 
city with mm ; telling him that lie was desirous of seeing whatever he had not 
time to see when .he was there before ; and that he was also very anxious to get , 
some intelligence of the pastrycook at whom he had thrown the stone and 1 
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wounded. The eunuch agreed to it, and walked into the city with him • 
having first obtained leave of his mother, the Queen of Beauty. ? 

They entered Damascus by the gate which led to the palace, and which was 
the one that was nearest to the tents of the vizier Schemseddin Mohammed 
They walked through the great squares, saw the public buildings, and the 
covered market, or place where the richest merchandise was sold. They then 
came to the ancient mosque of the Ommiades about the time they were assembling 
for prayers, between noon and sunset They then passed by the shop of Bed- 
reddm liassan, whom they found still engaged in making cheesecakes, “ Your 
servant,” said Agib to him; “ look at me : don’t you remember to have seen 
me before V At these words Bedreddin cast his eyes upon him, and instantly 
recognised him. At the very same moment— Q surprising effect of paternal 
love —lie felt the same emotion he had done the first time. He was much 
troubled ; and instead of answering him, he remained some time without the 
power of speaking a single word. Having at length recollected himself, he 
said, Do me the favour, my young lord, once more to come into my shop 
wmi your governor, and taste a cheesecake. I beg you will pardon me for 
the displeasure I caused you by following you out of the city: I was hardly 
myselt, and knew not what I did. It was a sort of charm which drew me 
alter you, a«d which I could neither resist nor account for.” 

Agib, surprised at this speech of Bedreddin, replied, “ The friendship you 
profess towards me is carried to an excess, and I will not come into your house 
unless you promise faithfully not to follow me when I go away. If you pledge 
your word and keep it, 1 will come again to-morrow, while the vizier my grand- 
father is engaged in making purchases for a present to the sultan of Egypt,” 
“My little master,” answered Bedreddin Hassan, “I will do anything you 
desire me.” Agib and the eunuch then entered into his shop. 

Bedreddin immediately presented them with some cheesecakes, which were 
as delicate and good as those they had tasted the fiist time. “Come,” said 
Agib, “sit down next me, and eat with us. M Bedreddin being seated, was 
going to embrace Agib, to express to him the joy he experienced at being near 
him ; but Agib pushed him back, saying, ‘*Be quiet, your friendship is too 
tender Be content with looking at and conversing with me.” Bedreddin 
obeyed, and began to sing a song, which he composed at the moment, in praise 
of Agib. He did not eat, and was only attentive to serve his guests. When 
they had done eating, he gave them water to wash in, and a very white and 
delicate napkin to wipe their hands. He then took a vase of sherbet, and 
prepared a large china bowl full, in which he put some snow ; and presenting 
the bowl to the little Agib, “Take it,” said he, “ it is some rose sherbet, the 
I most delicious that this city can produce; you never tasted any so good.” 
i Agib drank some with great pleasure ; Bedreddin then took the bowl and 
presented it to the eulmch, who drank it up to the last drop. 

When Agib and his governor were satisfied, they thanked the pastrycook for 
the good cheer they had received, and returned as quick as they could, it being 
rather late. They arrived at the tents of Scbemseddin Mohammed, and went 
first to that which *the ladies occupied. The grandmother of Agib was rejoiced 
to see him again, and as she had always ber son Bedreddin in her mind, she 
could not refrain from tears on embracing Agib. “ Ah 1 my child,” cried she, 
“my happiness would be complete, if I could have the pleasure of embracing 
your father Bedreddin Hassan as I do you.” She was just going to supper ; 
she made him sit; next her, and asked him many questions about his walk ; 
then, saving, that he must have a good appetite, she helped him to a piece of 
cheesecake, that she had made herself, and which was excellent ; for as we have 
already said, she could make them better than any pastrycook. She gave some 
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to the eunuch also, but they had both eaten so much with Bedreddin, that they' 
could with difficulty taste it 

Agib had scarcely touched a bit of the cheesecake he had been helped to, 
when pretending that it did not suit his palate, he left it on his plate; and 
Schaban, — for this was the name of the eunuch, — did the same. The widow 
of Noureddin Ali, vexed at seeing her grandson so indifferent about her cheese* 
cake, said, “ What, my son ! do you scorn the work of my hands in this way? 
Let me tell you, that no one in the world can make such good cheesecakes, 
excepting your father Bedreddin Hassan, to whom I myself taught the curious 
art of making them.” “ Ah, my good grandmother,” cried Agib, “allow me 
to say, that if you cannot make them better than this, there is a pastrycook in 
this city who surpasses you in this great art : we have just been eating one in 
his shop, which is a great deal better than this of yours.” 

At these words the grandmother, casting an angry look at the -eunuch — 
“What, Schaban,” said she, “is my grandson intrusted to your care in order 
that you should take him to eat at a pastrycook’s like a beggar’s child!” 
“Madam,” replied the eunuch, “it is true that we have been talking to a 
pastrycook, but we did not eat with him.” “ Paidon me,” interrupted Agib, 
“we went into his shop and ate a cheesecake.” The lady, still more irritated 
against the eunuch, left the table abruptly, and ran to the tent of Schemseddin 
Mohammed, whom she acquainted with this misdemeanour of the eunuch, in 
terms more fitted to exasperate the vizier against the delinquent, than to incline 
him to forgive the fault. 

Schemseddin Mohammed, who was naturally of a warm temper, did not 
i omit so favpurable an opportunity of putting himself in a passion. He im- 
| mediately repaired to the tent of his sister-in-law, and said to the eunuch : 
l “ Wretch, hast thou the temerity to abuse the confidence I have placed in 
thee?” Schaban, although sufficiently convicted by the testimony of Agib, 
thought proper still to deny the fact. But the child maintained the contrary : 
“Grandfather,” said he to Schemseddin Mohammed, “I assure you that we 
I have eaten so much that we are not in want of any supper. The pastrycook 
! also regaled us with a large bowl of sherbet” “Well, wicked slave,” cried 
the vizier, turning to the eunuch, “after this wilt thou still deny that you both 
I went into a pastry-shop and ate there ? ” Schaban had the effrontery to swear 
, that it was not true. “ Thou art a liar,” said the vizier ; “I believe my grand- 
I son rather than thee. Nevertheless, if thou canst eat the whole of the cneese- 
, cake which was on this table, I shall be persuaded that thou spe&kest truth.” 

1 Schaban, although full to the very throat, submitted to this trial, and took a 
| bit of the cheesecake, but he was obliged to take it out of his mouth again, for 
, his stomach turned against it. He however continued in his falsehood, and 
! said that he had eaten so much the preceding day that Ms appetite was not yet 
• returned. The vizier, irritated by the repeated falsities of "the eunuch, and ftdly 
! convinced that he was guilty, had him laid on the ground, and ordered him to 
receive the bastinado. The unhappy wretch uttered loud cries on suffering this 
punishment, andconlessed the fact. “ It is true,” cried he, “that we did eat a 
cheesecake at a pastry-shop, and it was a hundred times better than that which 
is on this table. ” 

The widow of Noureddin Ali thought that it was through spite to her that 
Schaban praised the pastrycook’s cheesecake, therefore, addressing herself 
to him, “I cannot believe, ” said she, “that the cheesecakes of this pastry- 
cook are more excellent than mine, 1 .will be satisfied on this point ; thou 
knowest where he live* ; go to him, and bring me back a cheesecake directly.” 
She then ordered some money to be given to the eunuch to buy the cheese- 
| cake, and he set off Being come to the shop of Bedreddin, “ Here, mv good 
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pastrycook,” said he, “ here is some money for you ; give me one of your cheese- 
cakes ; one of our ladies wishes to taste them. 1 There happened to be some hot, 
just out of the oven; Bedreddin chose the best, and giving it to the eunuch, said, 
“ Take this, I warrant it to be excellent ; and I can assure you that no one in 
the world can make such, excepting my mother, who perhaps is still living. ” 
Schaban returned quickly to the tent with his cheesecake. He presented it 
to the widow of Noureddin Ali, who was impatiently expecting it. She broke 
off a piece to taste it, but it had scarcely touched her lips, when she uttered a 
loud cry, and fainted away. Schemseddin Mohammed, who was present, was 
very much surprised at this accident : he himself threw some water on his sister- 
in-law’s face, and did all in his power to relieve her. As soon as she was 
recovered from her fainting, “ Oh God I ” she cried, “ it must have been my son — 
my dear son Bedreddin, who made this cake. ” 

When the vizier Schemseddin Mohammed heard his sister-in-law say that it 
was Bedreddin Hassan who had made the cheesecake brought by the eunuch, 
he felt inexpressible joy ; but then reflecting that this joy was without founda- 
tion, he said, “But, madam, what makes you think this? Cannot there be a 
pastrycook in the world who is able to make cheesecakes as well as your 
son?” “I allow,” replied she, “that there may be pastrycooks capable of 
making them as good : but as I make them in a very particular manner, and as 
no one except my son possesses the secret, it must absolutely have been he who 
made this. Let us rejoice, my dear brother, ” added she with transport, “ we 
have at length found what we have been so long and so anxiously seeking.” 
“Madam,” replied the vizier, “I entreat you to moderate your impatience; we 
shall soon know what to think of this circumstance. We have only to desire 
the pastrycook to come here ; if he be Bedreddin Hassan, you as well as my 
daughter will recollect him. But you must conceal yourselves, and see him 
without his seeing you : for I do not wish the discovery to take place at 
Damascus. I intend to postpone it till we return to Cairo ; where 1 propose 
giving you a very agreeable entertainment.” 

Saying this, he left the ladies in their tent, and retired to his o\vn. lie there 
made fifty of his people come before him, and said to them, “Take each of 
you a stick and follow Schaban, who will conduct you to a pastrycook in the 
city. When you arrive, break everything you find in his shop : if he inquires 
why you commit such an outrage, only ask if it was not he who made the 
cheesecake that vras bought of him ; if he replies in the affirmative, seize his 
person, bind him well, and bring him to me, but take care that you do not 
strike or hurt him. Go, and lose no time. ” 

The vizier was quickly obeyed ; his people, armed with sticks, and conducted 
by the black eunuch, repaired to the house of Bedreddin Hassan, where they 
broke in pieces the plates, the boilers, the saucepans, the tables, and all the 
other furniture and utensils they could meet with, and deluged his shop with 
sherbet, cream, and confectionery. At this sight, Bedreddin Hassan being 
much astonished, said to them in a pitiful tone, “Good people, why treat me 
thus? What is the matter? What have I done?” “Was it you,” replied 
they, * ‘who made' the cheesecake which you sold to the eunuch who is with 
us?” “Yes,” returned he, “I made it myself; what fault have you to find 
with it ? I defy any one to make a better ! ” Instead of returning any answer, 
they continued to break everything, and the oven itself was not spared. 

The neighbours, being by this time attracted by the noise, and much surprised 
to see fifty armed men committing such depredations, inquired the cause of this 
violent usage. Bedreddin once more saidtothose* who were engaged in it, “I 
entreat you toinfoim me what crime I have committed, that you should thus 
break and destroy everything in my house?” “Is it not you,” replied they, 
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who made the cheesecake that you sold to this eunuch?” “ Yes, yes, I am 
the person,” cried he; “and I will maintain that it is excellent, anil that I do 
not deserve this unjust treatment. ” They seized his person without listening to 
him, and having tom off the linen of his turban, they made use of it to tie his 
hands behind him ; then dragging him by force out of his shop, they led him along. 

The populace which had assembled, touched with compassion for Bedreddin, 
took his part, and was inclined to oppose the designs of the people of Schem- 
seddin Mohammed, but at this moment some officers of the governor of the city 
arrived, and dispersing the' mob, favoured the carrying off of Bedreddin; for 
Schemseddin Mohammed had been to the governor of Damascus to acquaint 
him with the order he had given, and to request his assistance and guard ; and 
this governor, who commanded over Syria in the name of the sultan of Egypt, 
dared not refuse anything to the vizier of his master. Bedreddin, therefore, was 
dragged on, notwithstanding his lamentations and teais. 

He asked the people, who surrounded him as he went along, what had been 
discovered in his cheesecake ; but they did not return any answer. At length 
he arrived at the tents, where he was made to wait till Schemseddin Mohammed 
returned from the governor of Damascus. 

The vizier being arrived inquired about the pastrycook. When he was 
brought before him, “My lord,” said Bedreddin, with tears in his eyes, “do 
me the favour to tell me in what I have offended you?” “All, wretch,” 
exclaimed the vizier, “was it not thou who madest the cheesecake thou sentest 
me?’’ “I confess that it was," replied Bedreddin; “ but wdiat crime have I 
committed by doing so?” “ I will punish thee as thou deservest,” resumed 
Schemseddin Mohammed, “and it will cost thee thy life for having made 
so bad a cake.” “Ah, good God,” cried Bedreddin, “what do I hear ! is it 
a. crime worthy of death to have made a bad cheesecake?” “ Yes,” replied 
the vizier ; “ and thou must not expect from me any other treatment.” 

While they were thus engaged together, the ladies, who were concealed, 
observed Bedreddin attentively, and had not much difficulty in recollecting him, 
although so long a time had elapsed since they had seen him. The joy they 
experienced was such that they both fainted away. When they had recovered, 
they wanted to go and embrace Bedreddin ; but the promise they had made the 
vizier not to show themselves, prevailed over the most tender emotions of 
nature and love. 

As Schemseddin Mohammed had resolved to set off that same night, he 
ordered the tents to be struck, and the carriages to be prepared for the com- 
mencement of the journey. As for Bedreddin, h§ gave instructions that 
he might be put in a case well fastened, and carried on a camel. As soon as 
everything was in readiness for their departure, the vizier and tUe people in his 
suite began their march. They travelled the whole df that night and the fol- 
lowing day without resting ; at the approach of night tttfcy stopped. They then 
took Bedreddin out of his cage to make him take some nourishment, but they 
were careful to keep him at a distance from his mother and his wife ; and during 
the twenty days they were on their journey, they treated him in the same manner. 

When they arrived at Cairo, they encamped without the city walls, by order 
of the vizjer Schemseddin Mohammed, who desired Bedreddin to be brought to 
him. When he was come, he said to a carpenter whom he had sent for on 
purpose, “Go and get some wood, and cut out a large stake immediately.” 
“Ah! my lord*” cried Bedreddin, “ what* are you going to do with this 
stake?” “To fasten you to it,” replied the vizier, “and then have you 
dragged through all the quarters of tne city, that every one may behold in 
thee a vile pastrycook, who makes cheesecakes without putting pepper in 
them.” At these words, Bedreddin Hassan exclaimed in so comical a manner, 
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that Schemseddin Mohammed had enough to do to keep his countenance: 
“ Great God ! is it then for not having put pepper in a cheesecake that I am 
condemned to suffer a death as cruel as ignominious ? 

** What!” said Bedreddin, “was everything in my house to he broken and 
destroyed, myself imprisoned in a box, and at last a stake prepared for my 
execution ; was all this done, only because I did not put pepper in a cheese- 
cake ? Great God, who ever heard of such a thing ? Are these actions worthy 
of Mussulmen, of persons who profess to practise justice, probity, and all 
kinds of good works!” Saying this, he burst into tears, then beginning again 
his lamentations, “ No,” continued he, “no one was ever treated so unjustly 
and so rigorously. Is it possible that they should deprive a man^f life, lor 
not having put pepper in a cheesecake ? Cursed be all cheesecakes, as well as 
fee hour in which I was born ! would to God I had died at that instant ! ” 

The unhappy Bedreddin did not cease his complaints, and when the stake 
was brought, and the nails to fasten him to it, he uttered dreadful cries at so 
horrid a spectacle: “Oh God!” said he, “const thou permit me to suffer 
a death so infamous and excruciating ? And for what crime'too ? It is not for 
having stolen, nor for having committed murder, neither for having denied my 
religion ; it is for not having put pepper in a cheesecake ! ” 

As the night was now far advanced, the vizier Schemseddin Mohammed 
ordered Bedreddin to be put again into his case, and said to him, “ Remain 
there till to-morrow, the day shall not pass before I order thee to be put 
to death.” The case was taken away, and placed on the camel, that had 
brought it from Damascus ; all the other camels were reladen, and the vizier 
mounting his horse, ordered that the camel, which carried his nephew, should 
go before him, and entered the city followed by all his equipage. After 
passing through several streets, where no one appeared, as the inhabitants had 
retired to rest, he arrived at his house, where the case was conveyed, with strict 
charge not to open it till he should think proper. 

Whilst they were unlading the other camels, he took aside the mother of 
Bedreddin Hassan and his daughter, and addressing the latter, “God be 
praised,” said he, “my dear daughter, that we have so happily met with your 
cousin and husband. I dare say you recollect the state in which your chamber 
was on the night of your nuptials. Go, and have everything placed as it was 
then. If by chance you do not remember it, I can supply the defect in your 
memory by the description I wrote at the time. On my part, I will go and 
give orders for the rest" 

The Queen of Beauty went with joy to execute the commands of her father, 
who began to place all tne things in the hall in the same way as they were 
when Bedreddin Hassan was there with the hunchback groom of the sultan of 
Egypt. As he read the Writing, his servants put each piece of furniture in its 
place. The throne was not forgotten, nor the lighted flambeaux. When 
everything was prepared in the nail, the vizier entered the chamber of his 
daughter, where he placed the dress of Bedreddin, together with the purse of 
sequins. This being done, he said to the Queen of Beauty, “ Undress yourself, 
my daughter, and go’ to bed ; and when Bedreddin comet into this chamber, 
begin to complain of his having been out too long a time, and tell him, that 
you were much surprised when you awoke, not to find him by your side. Press 
him to return to bed, and to-morrow morning you will entertain your mother- 
in-law and me with fee account of what passed in the night.” At these words, 
he went out of hk daughter’s chamber, and left her to retire to bed. . 

Schemseddin commanded all the servants to go out of the hall, excepting 
only two or three whom he wished to remain, and gave directions for than to 
take. ^Bedreddin out of fee ease, to put him on a shirt and drawers, and, in 
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that state to bring him into the hall, where they were to leave him alone, and 
shut the door. Bedreddin Hassan, although in so unhappy a condition, had 
fallen so sound asleep, that the servants of the vizier took him out of the case, 
and put on his shirt and drawers, without waking him ; and then carried him 
so quickly into the hall, that they did not give him time to recollect himself. 
When he found himself alone in the hall, he looked around him, and the 
things he saw, reminding him of his marriage, he perceived with astonishment, 
on a closer inspection, that this was the same hall in which he had seen the 
hunchback groom. His surprise increased, when drawing near to the door of 
a chamber, which he found open, he saw his clothes in the same spot where he 
remembered to have placed them on the night of his nuptials. “Great God 1” 
said he, rubbing his eyes, “ am I asleep or awake ?” 

The Queen of Beauty, who watched him, after entertaining herself with his 
astonishment, undrew the curtains of the bed, and advancing her head, said in 
a lender voice, “My lord, what are you doing at the door? Come and lie 
down again. You have been out of the room a long time : I was much sur- 
prised, when I awoke, not to find you by my side.” Bedreddin’s countenance 
changed, ulien he perceived, that the lady who spoke to him was the same 
charming person with whom he remembered to have slept. He went into the 
chamber, but instead of going to bed, as his mind was full of the thoughts of 
what had passed during the last ten years, and he could not persuade himself 
that so many events had taken place in only one night ; he approached the * 
chair, where his clothes and purse of sequins were, and having examined them 
with great attention, “By the great living God !” cried he, “these are things 
which I cannot comprehend.” The lady, wlio was diverted with his embarrass- 
ment, said to him, “Once more, my dear lord, let me beg you to come to bed; 
what engages your attention ?” At these words he advanced towards the Queen 
of Beauty: “I entreat you, madam,” stud he, “to acquaint me if it is long 
since I was with you.” “The question surprises me,” replied she ; “did you 
not just now rise from my side? Your mind must be strangely absent.” 

“ Madam,” resumed Bedreddin, “my spirits certainly are not very composed. 

I remember to have been with you, it is true ; but I also remember to have 
lived ten years at Damascus* If I have really slept with you this night, I cannot 
have been absent so long. ” “ Yes, my lord, ” replied the Queen of Beauty, ‘ ‘ you 
have, no doubt, dreamt that you were at Damascus.” “ Nothing can be so ridi- 
culous,” cried Bedreddin, bursting into a laugh ; “ I assure you, madam, that this 
dream will appear to you very laughable. Imagine, if you please, that X found 
myself at the gates of Damascus in my shirt and drawers, just as I am at this 
moment ; that I entered the city amidst the shouts and hisses of the populace, who 
followed to insult me ; that I took refuge with a pastrycook, who adopted me, 
taught me his business, and left me all his property when he died ; that after 
his death I kept his shop. In short, madam, an infinity of adventures befel 
me, which would be too tedious to relate ; all I can say is, that I did well to 
awake, otherwise I should have been nailed to a stake.” “ Afid why, pray,” 
said the Queen of Beauty, pretending surprise, “were you to suffer so cruelly ? 
You must have committed some heinous crime.” “No, indeed,” replied 
Bedreddin, “it was for the most comical and ridiculous thing you can conceive. 
My only crime was the having sold a cheesecake in which I had not put any 
pepper.” “I must confess,” said the lady, laughing heartily, “that you were 
treated very unjustly.'* “Oh, madam,” resumed he, “this was not all; on 
account of this cursed cheesecake, in which I was accused of not having put 
any pepper, they had broken and destroyed everything in my shop ; they had 
bound me with cords, and shut me up in a case, where I was so closely confined, 
that I feel still as if I were in it At last, they had sent for a carpenter, and | 
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ordered hint to prepare a stake to fasten me to. But God be praised, that all 
this was only the effect of sleep.” ♦ . 

Bedreddin did not pass the night very quietly ; he awoke from time to time, 
and asked himself whether he was dreaming or awake. He doubted his good 
fortune, and wishing to ascertain the truth, he undrew the curtains and cast his 
eyes over the room. “ I am not deceived,” said he ; “ this is the same chamber 
into which I came, instead of the hunchback, and slept with the beautiful lady, 
who Was destined for him.” Daylight, which now began to appear, had not 
removed his uneasiness when the vizier Schemseddin Mohammed, his uncle, 
knocked at the door, and entered at the same moment to wish him good day. 
Bedreddin Hassan was extremely surprised to see a man he was so well I 
acquainted with appear immediately after ; but he no longer bore the appear- 
ance of the terrible judge who had pronounced the decree of his death. “ Ah ! ” 
cried he, “it is you who have treated me so cruelly, and condemned me to a 
death, the thoughts of which still fill me with horror, for having made a cheese- 
cake without putting pepper in it.” The vizier began to laugh ; and, to dispel 
his fears, related how, by the interference of a Genius (for the account he had 
received from the hunchback made him suspect the truth), he had been conveyed 
to his house, and had married his daughter instead of the groom belonging to 
the sultan. He then acquainted him that it was by means of the packet, written 
by Noureddin Ali, that he had discovered him to be his nephew ; and at last 
told him, that it was in consequence of this discovery, that he left Cairo, 
and had gone to Balsora in search of him. “My dear nephew,” added he, 
embracing him with the greatest tenderness, “I beg your pardon for all I have 
made you suffer since I have discovered you. I wished to reconduct you here 
before I acquainted you with your good fortune, which you must find so much 
the more pleasant as it has cost you more pain. Console yourself for all your 
afflictions with the joy you must experience at being again with pei sons who are 
the most dear to you. Whilst you dress yourself, I will go and acquaint the 
lady, your mother, who is all impatience to embrace you ; and I will bring you 
your son, whom you saw at Damascus, and towards whom yoy felt so much 
affection without knowing him. 

No words are sufficiently expressive to give any idea of the joy of Bedreddin, 
when he saw his mother and his son A gib. They ceased not embracing each 
other and evincing all the transports which nature and the tenderest affection 
can inspire. The mother said the most affecting things to Bedreddin : she 
related to him the sorrow which so long an absence had created, and the tears 
she had shed on his account. The little Agib, instead of avoiding the embraces 
of his father, as he had done at Damascus, flew to receive them ; and Bedreddin 
Hassan, divided between two objects so worthy of his love, thought he could 
not lavish on them sufficient proofs of his affection, 
i Whilst these things wtsre passing in the house of Schemseddin Mohammed, 
the vizier himself was gone to the palace, to give the sultan an account of the 
happy success of his journey. As soon as he returned home, as he had pre- 
pared a superb entertainment, he sat down to table with all his family, and his 
whole household passed the day in great festivity and rejoicings. 

The vizier Giafar having concluded die history of Bedreddin Hassan, said to 
the caliph Haroun Alraschid, “ Commander of the Faithful, this is what I had 
to relate to your majesty.” The*caliph thought this history so surprising that 
he did not hesitate to giant his pardon to the slave Rihan ; and to console' the 
youngrtnan for having so unhappily deprived himself of a wife he tenderly 
loved, this prince married him to one of his own slaves, loaded him with gifts, 
and continued to bestow favours upon him as long as he lived. 
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“ But, sire,” added Scheherazade, “however entertaining the history I have 
related may have Ijeen, I know another, which is far more so : if your majesty 
wishes to hear it to-morrow night, 1 am sure you will think so too.” Schariar 
arose without making any reply, and very uncertain what he should do. “ The 
good sultana,” thought he to himself, “ relates very long stories, and when she 
has once begun one, there is no possibility of refusing to hear the whole of it. 

I do not know whether I ought not to order her death to-day ; yet no ; I will 
not do anything precipitately ; the story she promises me is perhaps the most 
diverting of any I have yet heard, and I must not deprive myself of the plea* 
sure of hearing it ; I can give orders for her execution after she has finished it” 
Dinarzadc did not fail the following morning to awake the sultana of the 
Indies before daybreak, according to her usual custom. And Scheherazade, ■ 
having requested permission of Schariar to begin the history she had promised 
him, proceeded as follows: — 


THE HISTORY OF THE LITTLE HUNCHBACK. 

In the city of Casgar, which is situated near the farther extremity of Ureat 
Tartary, there formerly lived a tailor, who had the good fortune to possess a 
very beautiful wife, with whom he lived on terms of the greatest affection. One 
day, while he was at work in Ins shop, a little hunchbacked fellow came artd # 
sat down at the door, and began playing on a timbrel, which he accompanied 
with his voice. The tailor was much pleased with his performance, and 
resolved to carry him home, that he might entertain his wife with his pleasant 
and humorous sangs. He made the proposal to the little hunchback, who 
readily accepted the invitation ; and the tailor directly shut up his shop, and 
took him home with him. 

They were no sooner arrived, than the tailor’s wife, who had already set out 
the table, as it was near supper-time, placed upon it a very nice dish of fish, 
which she had been dressing. They all three then sat down ; but in eating, 
j the little hunchback had the misfortune to swallow a large fish-bone, which 
stuck fast in his throat, and almost instantly choked him, before the tailor or 
his wife could apply any relief. They were both most dreadfully frightened at 
this accident ; for as it happened in their house, they had great reason to fear 
it might come to the knowledge of some of the officers of justice, who would 
punish them as murderers ; the husband, however, thought of an expedient to 
get rid of the dead body. 

He recollected that there lived in his neighbourhood a physician, who was a 
Jew, and he formed a plan which he directly began to put in execution. He 
and his wife took up the body, one by the head and* the other by the feet, and 
carried it to the physician’s house. They knocked at the door, which was at 
the bottom of a steep and narrow flight of stairs that led to his apartment. A 
maid-servant immediately came down without even staying for a light* and 
opening the door, asked them what they wanted. “ I will, thank you to go and 
tell your master,” said the tailor, “ that we have brought* him a patient, who is 
very ill, and for whom we request his advice. Stop,” added he, holding out a 
piece of money in his hand, ‘*give him this in advance, that he may be assured 
we do not intend he should lose his labour for nothing.” While the servant 
went back to inform her master, the Jewish. physician, of this good news, the 
tailor and his wife quickly carried the body of the little hunchback up stairs, 
left him close to the door, and returned home as fast as possible. 

In the mean time* the servant went and told the physician, that a man and a 
woman were waiting for him at the door, and requested him to go down to sea 



a sick* person whom they had brought for that purpose. She then gave him the* j 
money she had received from the tailor. Transported joy at the idea of 
being paid beforehand, he conceived it must be a most excellent patient that 
they had brought him, and one who Ought not to be neglected. “ Brmg a light 
directly,” cried he to the girl, “ and follow me.” Having said this, he ran 
towards the staircase in such a hurry, that he did not wait for the light ; and 
encountering little hunchback, he gave him such a blow with his foot, as sent 
him from the top of the stairs to the bottom ; and he had some difficulty to 
prevent himself from following him. “ Why don’t you come with the light?” 
he called out to the servant. She at last appeared, and they went down stairs. 
When the physician found that what had rolled down stairs turned .out to 
be a dead man, he was so alarmed at the sight, that he invoked Moses, 
Aaron, Joshua, Esdras, and all the other prophets of the law, to his assistance. 

“ Wretch that lam!” exclaimed he, “ why did I not wait for the light 1 ” why* 
did I go down in the dark ? I have completely killed the sick man whom they 
brought to me. I am the cause of his death, and if the good ass of Esdras , 
does not come to my assistance, I am a lost man.” 

Notwithstanding the perplexity he was in, he had the precaution to shut his 
door, for fear that as any one passed along the street they might perchance 
discover the unfortunate accident, of which he believed himself to be the cause. 
He took up the body, and carried it into his wife’s apartment, who was near ' 
fainting when she saw him come in with his fatal load. “ Alas !” she cried, 
we are lost if we cannot find some means of getting rid of this dead man before 
to-morrow morning. We shall inevitably forfeit our lives, if we keep him till 
day breaks. What a misfortune 1 how could you kill this man?” ‘‘Never 
mind, in this dilemma, how it happened,” said the Jew, “ our only business at 
present is how to remedy so dreadful a calamity.” 

The physician and his wife then consulted together upon the best means of 
ridding themselves of the body during the night. The husband pondered a long 
time, but could think of no stratagem likely to extricate them from this em- , 
barrassment ; but his wife was more fertile in invention, and said, “ A thought 
occurs to me. Let us take the carcass up to the terrace of our house, and let 
him down the chimney into* that of our neigbour’s, the Mussulman.” 

This Mussulman was one of the sultan’s purveyors, and it was his office to 
furnish oil, butter, and all other articles of a similar kind. His warehouse for 
these things Was in his dwelling-house, where the rats and mice used to make 
great havoc and destruction. - 

The Jewish physician having approved of his wife’s plan, they took the little 
hunchbank and carried him to the roof of the house, and having first fastened a 
cord under his arms, they let him gently down the chimney into the purveyor’s 
.apartment. They managed this so adroitly, that he remained standing on his 
feet against the wall, exactly as if he were alive. As soon as they found they 
had landed him, they drew up the cords, and left him precisely in the situation 
I have related. They had hardly gone down from the terrace, and retired to 
their chamber, when the purveyor went into his. He was just returned from a 
wedding-feast, which he had been invited to paTtake of on that evening, and he 
had a lantern in his hand. He was very much surprised at seeing, by means of 
this light, a man standing up in the chimney ; but as he was naturally of a brave 
and courageous disposition, and as he thought it was a thief, he seized hold of a 
large stick, with which he directly. ran at litue hunchback. M Ah, ah,” he cried, 

11 1 thought it was the rats and mice, who eat my butter and tallow ; and it is 
you who come down the chimney, and rob me. I don’t think you will ever ; 
wish to visit me again.” In saying this he attacked hunchback, and gave him 
.many hard blows. The body at last fell down, with its face on the ground. 
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The purveyor then redoubled his blows ; but at length remarking that the body ! 
he struck, did not make the least motion, he stopped to observe it. Perceiving 
then that it was a' dead man, fear succeeded to rage. “ What have I done, 
miserable wretch that I am!*” he exclaimed. “Alas, I have carried my ven- 
geance too far.- Good God, have pity upon me, or my life is gone. I wish all 
the butter and oil were destroyed a thousand times over before they had caused 
me to commit so criminal an action.’*' He remained pale and confounded, and 
imagined he already saw the officers of justice coming to conduct him to liis 
punishment. 

While the sultan of Casgar's purveyor was beating the little hunchback, he 
did not perceive his hump ; the instant he did, he poured out an hundred 
imprecations on it. “Oh, you rascal of a hunchback, you dog of deformity ! 
would to God you had robbed me of all my fat and grease before I bad found 
you here. I should not then have got into the scrape I have, and be hanged ■ 
to you, and your rascally hump. O ye stars, which shine in the heavens,” he 
cried, “shed your light to lead me out of the imminent danger in which I am.” 
Having said this, he took the body of the hunchback upon his shoulders, went 
out of his chamber, and walked into the street, where he set it upright against 
a shop, and having done this, he made the best of his way to his house without ; 
once looking behind him. 

A little while before daybreak, a Christian merchant, who was very rich, 
and who furnished the palace of the sultan with most things which were wanted « 
there, having passed the night in revelry, was just come from hopie in his way 
to a bath. Although he was much intoxicated, he had still sufficient recollection 
to know *hat the night was far advanced, and that the people would very soon 
be called to early prayers. It was for this reason that he was making all the 
haste he could in order to arrive at the bath, for fear any Mussulman, as he , 
was going to mosque should meet him, and order him to prison as a drunkard. 
When he was at the end of the street, however, he stopped, for some occasion 
or other, close to the shop against which the sultan’s purveyor had placed little j 
hunchback’s body, which at the very first touch fell directly against the I* 
merchant’s back. The latter took him for a robber that was attacking him, and j 
therefore knocked him down with his fist, with which he struck him on the head. 
He immediately repeated the blows, and began calling out, “ Thief, thief j ” 

The guard belonging to that quarter of the city came directly on hearing his 
cries, and seeing that it was a Christian who was beating a Mussulman (for 
little hunchback was of our religion), “ What business have you,” he said, 
“to ill-treat a Mussulman in that manner?” “He wanted to rob me,” 
answered the merchant; “and he attacked me behind in order to seize me by 
the thioat.” “You have revenged yourself pretty well,” replied the guard, 
taking hold of the merchant’s arm and pulling him # away, “let him go, there- 
fore. At the same time he held out his hand to the hunchback to assist him 
in getting up; but observing that he was dead, “Oh, oh !” he cried, “is it 
thus then that a Christian has the impudence to assassinate a Mussulman?” 
Having said this he arrested the Christian merchant, and carried him before 
the magistrate of the police, from whence they sent him to prison till the judge 
had risen, and was ready to examine the accused. In the mean time the 
merchant became completely sober ; and the more he reflected upon this 
adventure, the less could he comprehend how a single blow with the fist was 
capable of taking away the life of a man. ‘ 

Upon the report of ‘the guard, and after having seer, the body, which they 
had brought with them, the judge examined the Christian merchant, who could 
not dieny the crime, although he in fact was not gniltv of it. As the little 
hunchback belonged to die sultan, for he was one of his buffoons, the judge 
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determined not to put the Christian to death till he had learnt the will of the 
prince. He went therefore to the palace, in order to give an account of what 
nad passed to the sultan ; who, having heard the whole story, replied, “I have 
no mercy to show towards a Christian who kills a Mussulman; go and do your 
duty.” At these words the judge of the police went back, and ordered a gibbet 
to be erected ; and then sent some criers through the city to make known that 
a Christian was going to be hanged for having killed a Mussulman. 

At last they took the merchant out of prison, and conducted him on foot to 
the gallows. The executioner having fastened the cord round the merchant’s 
neck, was just going to draw him up, when the sultan’s purveyor, making his 
way through the crowd, approached the executioner, and called out, “Stop, 
stop, do not be in a hurry ; it is not he who has committed the murder ; I have 
done it.” The judge of the police who attended the execution, immediately 
interrogated the purveyor, who gave him a long and minute detail of the manner 
in which he had killed the little hunchback ; and he concluded by saying that 
he had carried the body to the place where the Christian merchant had found 
it. “You are going,’ added he, “to sacrifice an innocent person, since he 
could not kill a man that was not alive. It is enough for me to have slain a 
Mussulman without 'having to charge my conscience with the murder of a 
Christian, who is not criminal.” 

When the purveyor of the sultan of Casgar had thus publicly accused him- 
self of being the author of the hunchback’s death, the judge could not do 
otherwise than act with justice towards the merchant. “Let the Christian 
merchant go,” said he to the executioner, “and hang this man in his place, 
since it is evident by his own confession, that he is the guilty person. The 
executioner immediately released the merchant, and put the rope round the 
neck of the purveyor ; and at the \ery instant that he was going to complete 
the punishment, he heard the voice of the Jewish physician, who desired them 
to stop the execution that instant, that he might come and take his place at the 
foot of the gallows. 

“Sir,” said he, as soon as he was come before the judge, “this Mussulman, 
whom you are about to deprive of his life, does not deserve to die ; 1 alone am 
the guilty wretch. About the middle of last night, a man and a woman, who 
are total strangers to me, came and knocked at my door with a sick person, 
whom they brought with them ; my servant went instantly to the door without 
waiting fora light, and having first received a piece of money from one of them, 
she came to me and said, that they wished 1 would come down and look at the 
sick person. While she was bringing me this message, they brought the patient 
up to the top of the stains, and then disappeared. I went directly out without 
waiting till my servant had lighted a candle, and meeting with the sick man in 
the dark, I gave him an unintentional kick, and he fell from the top to the 
bottom of the staircase. * I then discovered that he was dead, and that he was 
a Mussulman, and the vfcry same little Hunchback whose murderer you now wish 
to punish. My wife and myself took the body and carried it to the roof of our 
house, whence we let it down into that of our neighbour, the purveyor, whose 
life you are now most unjustly going to take away ; as we were the persons who 
placed the body in his apartment by lowering it down the chimney. When the 
! purveyor discovered him, he took him for a thief, and treated him as such. 
He knocked him down, and believed he had killed him; but this is not the 
fact, as you may now be convinced by my confession. I alone am the author 
of the murder, and although it was unintentional, I am resolved to expiate my 
crime, and not charge my conscience with the death of two Mussulmen, by 
suffering you to take away the life of the sultan’s purveyor, whose innocence I 
thus clearly prove, to you. ” 
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As soon as the judge was convinced that the Jewish physician was the true 
murderer, he ordered the executioner to take him and set the purveyor at 
liberty. The cord was round the i^ck of the physician, and he had hardly a 
moment to live, when the voice of the taijor was heard, who entreated the 
executioner not to proceed, while he made his way to the judge of the police, 
to whom on his approach he said, “You have been very near, sir, causing the 
death of three innocent persons ; but if you will have the patience to listen to 
me, you shall be informed of the true murderer of the hunchback. If his 
death ought to be expiated by that of another person, mine is the one to be 
taken. 

“ As I was at work in my shop yesterday evening, a little before dark, and 
in a disposition well suited to enjoy any amusement, this little hunchback 
came up to it half drunk, and sat down. He immediately began to sing, and 
went on for some time, when I proposed to him to come and pass the evening 
at my house. Having conducted him thither, we sat down to table almost 
directly, and I helped him to a little piece of fish, in eating which a bone stuck 
fast in his throat, and in spite of everything my wife and I could do to relieve 
him, he was choked in a very short time. We were much afflicted at his 
death, and for fear of being taken up on account of it, we carried the body 
to the door of the Jewish physician. I knocked, and told the servant who 
opened it to go back to her master as soon as possible and request him 
from us to come down sec a patient whom we had brought to him ; and 
that he might not refuse coming. J charged her to put into his own hand a 
piece of money which I gave her foi that purpose. She was no sooner gone 
up than I carried the little hunchback to the top of the stairs, and laid him 
on the first step ; having done this, my wife and myself made the best of our 
way home. When the physician came out in order to go down, he stumbled 
against the hunchback and rolled him down from the top to the bottom, which 
made him suppose he was the cause of his death. Since, however,” added 
he, “ the case is as it is, let the physician go, and take my life instead of his.” 

The judge of the police and all the spectators were filled with astonishment 
at the various strange events that the death of the little hunchback seemed to 
have given rise to. “ Let the physician then depart,” said the judge, “and 
hang the tailor, since he confesses the crime.” When the executioner had 
set the physician at liberty, he put the cord round the tailor’s neck. 

While all this was passing and the executioner was preparing to hang the 
tailor, the sultan of Casgar, who never passed any length of time without 
seeing the little hunchback, his buffoon, ordered him into his presence, when 
one of the attendants replied, “Little hunchback, sire, whom your majesty is 
so desirous to see, after having got drunk yesterday, escaped from the palace, 
contrary to his usual custom, in order to wander about the city, and this 
morning he was found dead. They have brought a mg.n before the judge of 
the police who was accused of his murder, and the judge immediately ordered 
a gibbet to be erected. At the very moment they were going to hang the 
accused person, another man came up to the gallows, and then a third, 
who each accused themselves, and declared the former to* be innocent of the 
murder. All this took up some time, and the judge is. at this moment in 
the very act of examining this third man, who says that he is the real 
. murderer. ’ 

On hearing this the sultan of Casgar sent one of his attendants to the 
place of execution. “Go,” he cried, “with all possible speed, and tell the 
judge instantly to bring all the accused persons before me, and ordci them 
also to^ bring the body of poor little hunchback, whom I wish once more 
to see. The officer instantly went, and arrived at the very moment the 
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executioner began to draw the cord in order to hang the tailor* He called 
out to them as loud as he could to suspend the execution. As the hangman 
knew the officer, he durst not proceed, but let the tailor live. The officer 
having now come up to the judge, declared the will of the sultan. The judge 
obeyed, and proceeded to the palace with the tailor, the Jew, the purveyor, 
and the Christian merchant, and ordered four of his people to carry the body 
of the hunchback. 

As soon as they were come into the presence of the sultan, the judge pro- 
strated himself at his feet, and when he got up he gave a faithful and accurate 
detail of everything that related to the adventure of the little hunchback. The 
sultan thought it so very singular that he commanded his own historian to 
write it down with all its particulars ;■ then addressing himself to those who 
were present, he said, “ Have any one of you ever heard a more wonderful 
adventure than this which is now happened to the hunchback, my buffoon ?” 
The Christian merchant having first prostrated himself so low at the sultan’s 
feet that his head touched the ground, then spoke as follows: 4 * Powerful 
monarch, I think I am acquainted with a still more surprising history than 
that which you have just heard recited, and if your majesty will grant me per- 
mission I will relate it. The circumstances are of such a nature that no person 
can hear them without being affected at the narrative.’' The sultan having 
permitted him to speak, he began his story in these words. 


THE STORY TOLD BY THE CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. 

Before I begin, sire, the account to which your majesty has consented to 
listen, I must if you please remark that I have not the honour of being bom in 
any spot within the limits of your empire. I am a stranger, a native of Cairo 
in Egypt, of Coptic parents, and by religion a Christian. My father was by 
profession a broker, and had amassed a considerable fortune, which when he 
died he left to me. I followed his example, and pursued the same line of busi- 
ness. One day when I was in the public grain market at Cairo, which is 
frequented by the dealers in all sorts of grain, a young merchant, veiy well 
made, handsomely dressed, and mounted upon an ass, accosted me. He 
saluted me, and opening a handkerchief in which he had a sample of sesamfc, 
he showed it to me, and inquired how much a large measure of a similar 
quality was worth. I examined the sample which the young merchant had 
put into my hands, and told him that according to the present price a laige 
measure was worth a hundred drachms of silver. 14 Look then, ” he said, 4 4 for 
a merchant who wiil buy it at that price, and come to the gate called Victory, 
where you will see«a khan separate from every other house, and I will wait for 
you there. ” Having* said this he went away and left me the sample of sesame, 
which I showed to different merchants on the spot, who all said they would 
take as much as I would sell them at one hundred and ten drachms of silver a 
measure, and at this rate I should gain ten drachms for each measure sold. 

Pleased with scrmuch profit, I went directly to the Victory gate, where the 
merchant was waiting for me. He carried mo into his warehouse, which was 
full of sesamtk I had it measured, and there were about one hundred and 
fifty large measures. I then loaded it upon asses, and went and sold it for five 
thousand drachms of silver. . 44 Of this sum,” said the young man to me, 
“you have a right, according to our agreement, to five hundred drachms, after 
the rate often drachms a measure j what remains belongs to me, but as I have 
no immediate wont of it, go in and put it by for me rill I shall come and 
demand it of you.” I told him it should be ready at any time that he should 
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wish to come for it or send any one to demand it. I kissed his hand when he 
left me, and went home very well satisfied with his generosity. 

A whole month passed without mv seeing him ; at the end of which time he 
appeared. “ Where,” he asked me, ‘ ‘are the four thousand five hundred drachms 
of silver which you owe me?” “ They are all ready,” I replied, “and 1 will 
immediately count them out to you.” As he was mounted upon an ass, I 
requested him to alight and do me the honour to eat with me before he re- 
ceived his money. “No,” he answered, “ I have not time at present ; I have 
some urgent business which requires my presence, and cannot stay, but in 
coming back I will call for my money ; be so good as to have it ready for me.” 
Having said this he went away. 1 waited for him a long time, but it was to 
no purpose, for he did not return till a month after. “ This young merchant,” 
thought I to myself, “ places a great deal of confidence in me to leave the sum 
of four thousand five hundred drachms of silver in my hands without knowing 
anything of me. No one besides himself would surely act thus, lor fear I 
should run away with the money.” At the end of the third month I saw him 
come back mounted upon the same ass, but much more magnificently dressed 
than he was before. 

As soon as I perceived the young man I went out to meet him. I entreated 
him to alight, and asked whether lie wished me to count out the money which 
I had cf his. “Never mind that,” he replied in a lively and contented 
manner ; I am in no hurry. I know it is in good hands, and I will come and 
take it when I shall have spent all l now have and nothing more remains. 
Adieu,” added he, “ and expect me again at the end of the week.” At these 
words he gave his ass a cut with his whip, and was out of sight in a moment., 
“Vasily well,” said I to myself ; “he has told me to expect him in a week, 
and yet if I may judge from the tenour of his conversation I may not sec him 
this age. Why should not 1 in the meantime make some use of his money ? 

It will be of considerable advantage to me. ” 

I was not mistaken in my conjecture, for a whole year passed before I heard 
anything of the young man. At the end of this time lie again appeared, and 
as richly dressed as he had been the last time he came, but there teemed to 
me to be something or other which affected his spirits. I entreated him so far 
to honour me as to come into my house. “I agree to it for this once,” he 
replied, “but it is only on condition that you put yourself to no additional 
trouble or expense on my account.” “ I will do exactly as you please,” I 
said, “if you will favour me by coming in.” He immediately alighted and 
entered my house. I then gave orders for the refreshments I wished to be 
procured, and while they were getting ready we entered into conversation, and 
when the repast was served we sat down to table. The very first morsel he 
took I observed it was with his left hand, and I contiflued all the time to be 
much astonished at never seeing him make use of his right. I knew not what 
to think of it. “From the very first moment,” I said to myself, have * 
known this merchant, I have always seen him behave with the greatest polite- 
ness, and it is impossible that he can act thus out of contempt for me. What 
can be the reason of his making no use of his right hand ? ”* This matter con- 
tinued to puzzle me extremely. 

When die repast was over, and my servants had cleared everything away and 
left, the room,* we went and sat down on a sofa. I then offered as a sort of 
relish a very excellent kind of lozenge. Still he'took it with his left hand. “I 
entreat you, Sir,” at last I cried/ “to pardon me the liberty I take in asking 
you how it happens that you always make use of your left hand and never "of 
the right ; some accident surely has happened to it.” At tins he gave a deep 
sigh, and instead of answering me he drew out his right arm from his robe, 
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under which he had till now quite concealed it, when I saw to my utter aston- 
ishment that his hand was cut off. “You were much shocked without doubt,’* 
he said, “at seeing me eat with my left hand, but you now see I could not do 
otherwise.” “May I inquire,” I answered “how you had the misfortune to 
lose your right hand?” At this request he began to shed tears ; after some 
time however he told me his history, which I am now going to repeat. 

“ I must in the first place inform you (said the young man), that I am a 
native of Bagdad. My father was extremely rich, and one of the most eminent 
men, both as to rank and quality, in that city. I had hardly begun to enter 
into the society of the world, when I was struck with the accounts which many 
people who had travelled in that country gave of the wonderful and extraor- 
dinary things in Egypt, and particularly at Grand Cairo. Their conversation 
made a deep impression on my mind ; and 1 became excessively anxious to 
make a journey there. But my father, who was still alive, would not grant 
me permission. He at length died, and as his death left me master of my own 
actions, I resolved to go to Cairo. I directly employed a large sum of money 
in the purchase of different sorts of the fine stuffs and manufactures of Bagdad 
and Moussoul, and began my travels. 

“When I arrived at Cairo, I stopped at a khan, which they call the khan of 
Mesrour. I took up my abode there, and also hired a warehouse, *in which I 

f lated the bales of merchandise that I had brought with me on camels. When 
had arranged this business, I retired to my apartment, in order to rest myself, 
and recover from the fatigue of my journey, in the mean time my servants, to 
whom I had given some money for that purpose, went and bought some pro- 
visions and began to dress them. After 1 had satisfied my hunger I went to 
see the castle, mosques, the public places, and everything else that was worthy 
of notice. 

“The next morning, I dressed myself very neatly, and after taking from my 
bales a few very beautiful and rich stuffs, for the purpose of carrying them to a 
bezestein (a sort of covered market-place for merchants, where the most valuable 
stuffs, jewels, &c. are sold), to know what they would offer me for them, I gave 
them to some of my slaves, and wc went to the bezestein of the Circassians. I 
was instantly surrounded by a multitude of brokers and criers, who were soon 
informed of my arrival. I gave a specimen of my different stuffs to several 
criers, who went and showed them all over the bezestein : but I was offered by 
no merchant not even so much as the original cost of the merchandise, and the 
expenses of the carriage. This vexed me very much, and the criers were 
witness to my resentment and vexation. ‘If you will depend upon us,’ they 
said, ‘ we will show you a way to lose nothing by your stuffs. ’ I asked them 
what mode I ought to* follow, in order to sell my goods to advantage. 1 Dis- 
tribute them,’ said they, ‘among different merchants, who will sell them in 
small quantities, and you may come twice every week, namely, on Mondays 
ahd Thursdays, and receive the money for which they have been sold. By 
this method you will make some profit, instead of losing anything* and the 
merchants also will have an advantage in the business. In the mean time you 
Will have opportunity and leisure to walk about and view the town, and to go 
upon the Nile.’ 

“I followed their advice, and carried them with me to my warehouse, from 
which I took .out all my goods ; and returning to the bezestein, I distributed 
them among the several merchants whom they pointed out to me as the most 
trusty and creditable. The merchants gave me a receipt in due form, properly 
signed and witnessed, with the condition that I should make no demand for 
die first month. 
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44 Having thus arranged all my business, I gave myself up entirely to pleasure 
and gaiety. I contracted a friendship with several young men about my own 
age, who contributed very much to make my time pass agreeably. When the 
first month had elapsed, I began to call upon my merchants regulaily twice *' 
every week, accompanied by a proper public officer, to examine their books, 
and a money-changer to ascertain the goodness and different value of the various 
sorts of money they paid me. In this manner, I constantly brought away on 
those days a considerable sum of money, which I took with me to the khan of 
Mesrour, where I lodged. This, however, did not prevent me from going on 
the intermediate days of the week, to pass the morning sometimes with one 
merchant, and sometimes with another ; and I was thus much pleased with 
their conversation, and with seeing what passed in the bezestein. 

“One Monday, while I was sitting in one of these merchants’ shops, whose 
name was Bedreddin, a lady of distinction, as I easily conjectured, both by her 
air and dress, and also by a female slave neatly attired, who followed her, 
entered the same shop and sat down close to me. Her external appearance, 
joined to a certain natural grace in everything she did, piejudiced me very much 
in her favour, and excited a great desire in me to know more of her than I did. 

I know not whether she perceived that I look a pleasure in beholding her, or 
1 whether my attention pleased her or not ; but she lifted up the thick crape that 
j hung over^the muslin which concealed the lowei part of her face, and thus gave 
j me an opportunity of seeing her black eyes, that quite charmed me. She com- ^ 

j pleted her conquest, and made me deeply m love with her by the pleasant tone 
| of her voice, and by her obliging and modest manner when she addressed her* 

! self to the merchant, and inquired after his health since she had seen him last. 

“ After she had conversed some time upon indifferent subjects, she told him 
that she was in search of a particular sort of stuff, with a gold ground : and 
that she came to his shop because it contained the best assortment of goods 
of any in the bezestein ; and that if he had such a thing, he would much 
oblige her by showing it to her. Bedreddin opened a good many different 
pieces, and having fixed upon one, she stopped and asked the price of it. ’ He 
said he could afford to sell it her for eleven hundred drachms of silver. 4 I will 
agree to give you that sum/ she replied, ‘ though I have not the money about 
me ; but I hope you will give me credit for it till to-morrow, and suffer me to 
carry the stuff home, and I will not fail to send you eleven hundred drachms 
for which we have agreed, in the course of to morrow.’ ‘Madam/ answered 
the merchant, ‘ I would give you credit with the greatest pleasure, and you 
should have full permission to take the stuff home with you, if it belonged to 
me ; but it is the property of this young man, whom you see there, and this is 
one of the days fixed upon to give aw account of the money for which his goods 
are sold. ’ ‘ How comes it, ’ cried the lady, ‘ that you tr^t me in this manner ? 

Am I not in the habit of coming to your shop ? And evejy time I have bought 
any stuffs, you have desired me to carry them home, without first paying for 
them ; and have I ever failed sending you the money on the following day ?’ 

The merchant agreed to it. 4 It is all veiy true, madam/ he answered, 4 but 
to-day I have occasion for the money.’ ‘ Well then/ she cried, throwing it 
down, 4 take your stuff, and may God confound you, and all of your fellow- 
merchants, for you are all alike, and have lio regard for any one but yourselves. ’ 
Having said this, she rose up in a passion, and went away extremely piqued 
against jSedreddin. 

44 When I saw that the lady was gone, T began to feel very much interested 
about her, and before she was too far off, I called her back, and said, 4 1> me, 
madam, the favour to return, and perhaps I shall find a way to accommodate 
and satisfy both yourself and the mei chant.’ She came back, but made me 
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understand it was entirely on my account. ‘ Sir,’ said I, at this moment, to 
the merchant, * how much do you say it is, that you wish to receive for this 
stuff, which belongs tome?’ ‘ Eleven hundred drachms of silver,’ he replied, 

* new can I possibly let u go for less.* ‘ Give it then,’ said I, 4 to the lady, and 
permit her to carry it home. I will give you one hundred drachms for your 
profit, and give you an order to take this sum out of the account of the other 
merchandise, wnich you have of mine. I immediately wrote the order, signed 
it, and put it into the hands of Bedreddin. Then presenting the. stuff to the lady, 
1 said, you have now, madam, full power to take it away with you, and with 
respect to the money, you may send it to-morrow, or the next day, or if you 
will do me the honour to accept of the stuff, it is quite at your service.’ ‘This,* 
replied the lady, ‘is very far from my intention. You Have behaved with so 
much politeness, and in so obliging a manner, that I should be unworthy of 
appearing in the society of men, if I did not prove my gratitude to you. May 
God increase your fortune ; suffer you to live a long time after I am gone ; open 
the gates of heaven at your death; and may all the city publish the report of 
your generosity ! ’ 

“ This speech gave me courage, and I said to her, ‘Suffer me then, madam, 
only to see your face, as a return for the favour you say I have done you. This 
will repay me even with usury. ’ At these words she turned herself towards me, 
and lifting up the muslin which covered her face, she displayed a countenance 
most wonderfully beautiful. I was so much struck with it, that I coufa think of 
nothing to express what I felt at the sight. I was unable to take my eyes off, 
but she quickly covered her face again, for fear any one should perceive her, 
and after drawing down her long crape veil, she took up the piece of stuff, and 
went out from the shop, leaving me in a very different state from what I was 
in before her arrival. My mind continued greatly troubled, and strongly dis- 
ordered for some length of time. Before 1 left the merchant, I asked him if 
he knew who the lady was ; and he told me she was the daughter of an emir, 
who left her at his death an immense fortune. 

“ I had no sooner returned to the khan of Mesrour, than my people brought 
up supper ; but I was unable to eat the least morsel. Nor could I close my 
eyes during the whole night, which' appeared to me of more than ordinary 
length. As soon as it was day I got up, with the hopes of again beholding the 
object who thus disturbed my repose : and with the wish, should I be so 
fortunate, of pleasing her, I dressed myself still better than I had done the day 
before. I then returned to the shop of Bedreddia. 

“ I had not been there a great length of time, before I saw the lady approach, 
followed by her slave. • She was much more magnificently dressed than on the 
preceding day. Paying no attention to the merchant, she addressed herself 
only to me. 4 You se£, sir,’ she said, ‘ that I have kept my word with you 
very exactly. I pronjised yesterday to do so, and have now come on purpose 
to bring you the amount of what you had the goodness to trust me, without 
knowing anything of me. This is an act of generosity I shall never forget.* 
‘There was not the least necessity, madam,’ I replied, 4 for you at, all to hurry 
yourself, I was perfectly easy with respect to my money, and sin sorry for 
the trouble you have given yourself.’ 4 It would not, however, have been just 
in me to have abused your good nature,’ she replied. In saying this, she put 
the money into my hands, and sat down near me. 

“Taking the advantage whiph this opportunity of conversing With her gave 
me, I declared the love I felt for her ; but she got up and left me so nastily, 
that I believed she was offended at the confession I made. I followed her 
with toy eyes, as tong as I could see her ; and when she was quite out of sight, 
I took my leave of the merchant, and left the bezestem without knowing where 
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I went. 1 was meditating upon this adventure, when I felt some person pull 
* me behind ; I instantly turned round to see who it was, and recognised the 
young slave belonging to the lady, by whom my whole mind was absorbed 
This sight delighted me. * My mistress, ’ said she, * who is the young' lady that 
spoke to you in the shop of the merchant, wishes to speak a few words to you, 
if you will have the goodness to follow me. ’ I instantly went with her, and in 
truth found her mistress waiting for me in the shop of a money-changer. 

“ She directly invited me to sit down near her, and began the conversation 
by saying, 'Be not, my dear sir, surprised, that I quitted you just now so 
abruptly : but I did not think it prudent before that merchant to give anything 
like a favourable answer to the acknowledgment you made of my having in- 
spired you with sentiments of affection. Far, however, from being offended at 
the confession, I own to you, it afforded me great pleasure to hear you say that 
I was not indifferent to you; and I esteem myself happy in having acquired 
the regard of a man of your worth and ment I know not what impression the 
sight of me may have made upon you, but with respect to myself, I can assure 
you, that I felt on the very first moment I saw you, a very great inclination 
towards you. Ever since yesterday morning 1 have thought of nothing but 
what you said, and my haste and anxiety to discover you this morning was so 
great, that it ought to be sufficient to convince you that you by no means dis- 
please me/ ‘Madam/ I exclaimed, transported with love, and filled with 
delight, ‘nothing I could possibly hcai, could give me half so much pleasure 
as what you have now had the goodness to say to me. It is impossible for any 
one to feel a stronger regard than I have done for you, from the first happy 
moment I set my eyes upon you. They were quite dazzled with so many 
charms, and ray heart yielded without the least resistance.’ ‘ Let us not then/ 
she said, interrupting me, ‘ lose any time in useless speeches ; I do not doubt 
your sincerity, and you shall immediately be convinced of mine. Will you do 
me the honour of visiting my house? Or if you had rather, I will accompany 
you.’ ‘Madam/ replied I, ‘I am quite a stranger in this city, and have only 
lodgings at a khan, which is by no means a proper place to receive a lady of 
your rank and quality. It will surely be much better for you to have the good- 
ness to acquaint me with your residence; where I shall be delighted to have 
the honour of waiting upon you. ’ The lady consented to this plan. ‘ On 
Thursday next, ’ said she, ‘ which is the day after to-morrow, come directly 
after mid-day prayers into the street called Devotion -street You have only to 
inquire for the house of A bon Schamma, surnamed Bercour, and formerly chief 
of the emirs: at that place you will find me.’ Having said this, we separated; 
and I passed the whole of the next day with the greatest impatience. 

“When Thursday came, I got up very early, and dressed myself in the 
handsomest robe I had. I put a purse, containing fifty pieces of gold, into my 
pocket, and I set out mounted upon an ass, which I had ordered the day before, 
and accompanied by the man of whom I had hired it. When we were come 
into Devotion-street, I desired the owner of the ass to inquire whereabout the 
house, which I was seeking after, was ; some person immediately pointed it 
out, and he then conducted me to it. I alighted at the door, rewarded the 
man very liberally, and dismissed him; desiring him at the same time to 
observe weH the house at which he left me, and not fail to return for me the 
next morning, in order to take me back to the khan of Mesrour. 

“ I knocked at the door, when two little slaves, as white as snow, very 
neatly dressed,' immediately came and opened it. ‘ Come in, sir, if you please, ’ 
they said, ‘our mistress has been waiting very impatiently for you. For two 
whole days she has 'never once ceased talking of you.’ I went into a court, 
and observed a pavilion, raised about seven steps from the ground, and sur- 
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rounded with some trellis-work, which divided it from a very beautiful garden. 
Besides some trees, which served at the same, time both for embellishment and 
shelter from the rays of the sun, there was an infinite number of others, which 
were loaded with all kinds of fniit. I was charmed with the warbling of a 
great many birds, which mingled their notes with the murmurs of a fountain, 
that threw its water to a vast height, in the midst of a parterre, enamelled with 
flowers. The fountain also was a very pleasing sight Four large gilt dragons 
were seen at the four angles of the reservoir, which was exactly square ; and 
these dragons threw up the water in great abundance, and clearer and more 
brilliant than rock crystal. This place was so full of beauties, that it gave me 
a very high idea of the conquest I had made. The two little slaves desired 
me to go into a saloon, that was magnificently furnished; and while one of 
them went to inform her mistress of my arrival, the other remained with me, 
and pointed out all the beauties of the saloon. 

“1 had not been long in this place, before the lady, with whom I was so 
much in love, made her appearance, adorned with the finest diamonds and 
pearls, but she appeared still more brilliant from the lustre of her eyes than 
from that of her jewels. Her figure, which was now no longer concealed by 
her walking-dress, as when I met her in the city, seemed to me to be the finest 
and most striking in the whole world. I can never express to you the delight 
we experienced at again beholding each other ; indeed, the strongest description 
would do injustice to our feelings. I can only say, that after the first' compli- 
ments were over, we both sat down on a sofa, where we conversed together 
with the greatest satisfaction imaginable. They then served up the most 
delicate and exquisite dishes. We sat down to talkie, and after our repast, we 
recommenced our conversation, which lasted till the evening set in. They 
then brought us some most excellent wine, and also some dried fruits, well 
adapted to excite a desire for drinking; and we drank to the sound of in- 
struments, on which some slaves played, and accompanied at the same time 
with their voices. The lady of the house also sung herself, and by this 
oompletely confirmed her conquest, and rendered me the most passionate of 
lovers. In short, I passed the whole night in a series of all kinds of delightful 
pleasures. 

“ The next morning, having first very slily put the purse with fifty pieces of 
gold in it, which I had brought with me, under her pillow, I got up and bid her 
adieu. Before I went, she asked me when I would return again. ‘ I promise 
you, madam,* I replied, ‘to come back this evening.’ She seemed delighted 
with this answer, conducted me herself to the door, and, at parting, she con- 
jured me not to forget my promise. 

“ The same man, who had brought me the day before, was now waiting for 
me with his a&. I immediately mounted, and returned to the khan of Mesrour. 
In dismissing the matt, I told him I would not pay him, but that he might come 
again with his ass after dinner, at the hour I fixed. 

“ As soon as I was returned to my khan, my first business was to go and 
purchase a fine lamb and several sorts of cakes, which I sent as a present to 
the lady by a porter. I then transacted my more important affairs, till the 
owner of the ass arrived, when I went with him to the lady’s house. She 
received me with as much joy as on the day before, and regaled me in quite as 
magnificent a style. When I left her the next morning, I put, as before, a 
purse, containing fifty pieces X>f gold, under the pillow, and returned to the 
khan of Mesrour. 

“I continued thus to visit the lady every day, and each time I left a purse 
with fifty pieces of gold in it. I pursued this plan till the merchants, to whom 
I had given my merchandise to dispose of, and whom I visited regularly twice 
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a week, had nothing more of mine in their hands. I then found myself with- 
out any money, or the least chance of obtaining any. 

“ In this horrid state, I was ready to give myself up to despair. I went out 
of my khan, without knowing what I was about, and walked towards the 
castle, where there was a great multitude of people collected to be present at a 
spectacle which was given by the sultan of Egypt. When I came to the spot 
where the crowd was collected, I mixed with the thickest part of it ; and by 
chance I found myself near a gentleman very well mounted, and very handsomely 
dressed. To the pummel of his saddle there was fastened a little bag half 
open, from which a green string hung out. By touching the outside of the bag, 

I thought I discovered, that the green string which hung down, belonged to a 
purse that was within side. At the very moment I was forming this opinion, 
a porter, carrying a large bundle of wood, passed so close to him on the other 
side of his horse, that he was obliged to turn towards him in order to prevent 
the wood from touching him, and tearing his dress. The devil at this moment 
tempted me; and laying hold of the string with one hand, while with the other 
I enlarged the opening of the bag, I drew out the purse without being perceived 
by any one. It was very heavy, and I did not doubt but it was filled either 
with gold or silver. 

“The porter was no sooner gone past but the person on horseback, who 
seemed to have had some suspicion of my intention, while his head was turned 
away, instantly put his hand into the bag, and missing the purse, he gave me 
such a blow that I fell to the ground. They who saw this violent attack, 
directly began to take my part; some seized the bridle of his horse to stop 
him, and asked him what he meant by thus knocking me down ; and how he 
durst thus ill-treat a Mussulman. ‘ What business is this of yours ? ’ he answered 
in an angry tone. 4 1 know what I am about ; he is a thief.’ At these words 
I got up ; when, on seeing me, every one took my part, and said he asserted a 
falsehood ; for it was very improbable that a young man of my appearance and 
manner could be guilty of so infamous an action as he laid to my charge. 4 n 
short, they kept persisting in my innocence; and while they weie holding his 
horse in order to favour my escape, unfortunately for me one of the officers of 
the police came by, accompanied by some of his men. He came up to us, and 
inquired what had happened. Every one immediately accused the man on 
horseback with having used me ill, under the pretence that I had robbed him. 

“The officer of the police, however, was by no means satisfied with this 
account. He asked the gentleman on horseback if he suspected any one besides 
me of having robbed him. The latter replied in the negative, and informed 
the officer of the reasons which he had for believing that he was not mistaken 
in his suspicions. After having attentively listened to him, the officer ordered 
his attendants to arrest and search me. They instantly obeyed ; and one of 
them, discovering the purse, held it publicly up to view. •This disgrace was too 
much for me to bear, and I fainted away. The officer of the police then 
desired them to bring the purse to him. 

“As soon as the officer had taken the purse, he asked the man on horseback 
if that was his, and how much money there was in it. The "latter immediately 
knew it to be the same which had been taken from him, and assured the officer 
there were twenty sequins in it The judge instantly opened it, and finding 
exactly that sum in it, he returned it. After this he ordered me before him : 
‘Young man,’ said he, 1 confess the truth : acknowledge that it was you who 
stole 'the purse, and do not wait till I order you to tne torture to make you 
confess.’ Holding down my head, I reflected within myself, that if I denied 
the fact, as the parse was found upon me, they could only consider it as a 
falsehood and an evasion ; to avoid therefore being doubly punished, both as a 
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Jiar and a thief, I raised my head and acknowledged that I had taken it * I 
had no sooner made this confession than the officer, having first taken down 
the evidence, ordered my right hand to be cut off. This sentence was executed 
upon the spot, and excited the compassion of all the spectators : and I observed 
the accuser himself was not less affected than the rest. The judge indeed 
wished to punish me still farther by cutting off one of my feet, but I implored 
the person, from whom I had taken the purse, -to intercede for me with the 
judge to omit that part of the sentence ; he did so, and obtained his request. 

“The officer was no sooner gone on, than the injured person came up to me. 

4 1 am convinced,’ said he to me, and at the same time offered the purse, ‘that 
necessity alone compelled you to commit so disgraceful an action, and one so 
unworthy a young man of your appearance. Here is this fatal purse, take it ; 
and I am truly sorry for the misfortune it has occasioned you.’ Having said 
this he left me ; and as I was very weak and faint, from the quantity of blood I 
had lost, some people, who lived in that neighbourhood, were so kind and 
compassionate as to take me home with them, and give me a glass of wine. 
They also dressed my arm, and put my hand, which had been cut off, in a piece 
of linen cloth, and I fastened it to my girdle. 

“ When 1 got back to the khan of Mesrour, I did not find that assistance 
there which I stood so much in need of. It was, however, I thought, hazarding 
a great deal to go and present myself to the young lady. ‘ She will not,’ said I 
to myself, ‘ wish to see me any more, when she shall have been informed of 
the infamous action I have been guilty of. ’ I nevertheless determined to pursue 
this plan, and as soon as the crowd who had followed me were dispersed, I 
went by the most unfrequented streets to her house. When I arrived, I found 
myself so weak and worn out from pain and fatigue, that I instantly threw 
myself on a sofa, taking care to keep my right arm under my robe, as 1 was 
anxious she should not see the state in which it was. 

“In the mean time, the lady being informed of my arrival, and that I seemed 
ve^y ill, came to me in the greatest haste, and seeing me pale and faint, ‘ My : 
dear soul,’ she cried, ‘what is the matter with you?’ I dissembled the real 
cause, and in answer told her, that I had a most violent headache, which very , 
much tormented me. At this she appeared much afflicted. ‘Sit down,’ she 
replied, for I had risen to receive her, ‘ and tell me how this has happened to 
you. You were very well the last time I had the pleasure of seeing you here. 
There is surely something else which you conceal from me. Tell me, I beg of 
you, what it is.’ As I remained silent, instead of answering her, the tears fell 
from my eyes. * I cannot comprehend, ’ added she, 4 what can possibly cause 
you so much affliction? Have I unintentionally given you any cause? Do 
you come to tell me you no longer love me?’ ‘ It is not that, madam,’ I replied, 
‘and even a suspicion qf the sort augments my misery still more.’ 

“ I could not make up my mind to discover the true cause of my illness to 
her. When the evening approached, supper was served up. She entieated 
me to eat, but as I could only make use of my left hand, 1 requested her to 
excuse me, saying I had no appetite. ‘ It would return,’ said she, ‘if you would 
unfold to me what you so obstinately conceal. Y our dislike doubtless arises 
from the pain you suffer by remaining silent’ 1 Alas, madam,’ I replied, ‘ it is 
very necessary for me to make that determination, and to adhere to it.’ I had 
no sooner said this, than she poured me out a glass of wine, and presenting it 
to me, ‘ Drink this,’ she replied ‘it will give you both strength and courage.’ 

I then held out my left hand, and took the glass. 

“ I had no sooner received the glass than my tears flowed afresh, and my 
sighs increased. 4 Why do you lament and sigh so bitterly ? ’ said the lady to 
me. ‘ Why do you take the glass in your left hand rather than your right?* 
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4 Alas, madam,’ I replied, ‘excuse me, I entreat you, for I have a swelling on 
my right hand. ’ ‘ Show me this tumour, ’ said she, 1 and I will open it for you. ’ 

I still excused myself by saying it was not yet in a state pioper for that 
operation ; 1 then drank all the contents of the glass, which was a very large 
one. The strength of the wine, joined to my fatigue, and the low slate in ! 
which I was, soon made me very drowsy, and I fell into a profound sleep that 
lasted till the next morning. 

“While I was in this state, the lady, wishing to know what accident had 
happened to my right hand, lifted up my robe, which concealed it, and saw, as 
you may conjecture, with the greatest astonishment, that it was cut off, and 
that t had got it with me, wrapped up in a linen cloth. She had now no 
difficulty in comprehending why I so strongly resisted all the entreaties she 
made me ; and she passed the night in thinking of the disgrace that had hap- 
pened to me, not doubting but that my love for her had been the cause of it. 

“ When I awoke the next morning, I perceived by her countenance that she 
was very much afflicted. She did not, however, utter a word to me on the 
subject, that she might not give me any pain. She desired some thick jelly 
made from chickens, that she had ordered on purpose for me, to be served up. 
She obliged me both to eat and drink, in order, as she said, to recruit iny 
strength, of which I had so much need. I then wished to take my leave of 
her, but she took hold of my robe and detained me. ‘I will not suffer you,” 
she said, ’ to go from hence ; for although you will not tell me so, l am per- 
suaded that I am the cause of the misfortune which has happened to you, The 
poignant grief which I feel will not suffer me to live long, bul before I die I 
must execute a design which I meditate ill your favour.’ Having said this, she 
ordered some of her people to go for an officer of justice, and some witnesses, 
and made him draw up a bequest of all her fortune to me. Having then dis- 
missed them, after paying them handsomely for their trouble, she opened a 
large chest, where ail the purses that I had ever brought her since the com- 
mencement of our connexion had been placed. ‘ There they all are,’ said she 
to me, ‘just as you left them. I have not touched one of them. Here is the 
key, take it, for they belong to you.’ I thanked her for her kindness and ! 
generosity. ‘ I do not,’ added she, f reckon this as anything in comparison 
with what I intend to do for you. Nor shall I be satisfied till 1 die, to prove 
to you how much I love you.’ I conjured her by every tie of love to give up 
so dreadful a resolution, but I was unable to divert her thoughts from -Jt ; the 
sorrow and chagrin she felt at seeing me so brought on a serious 

illness, which at the end of five or six weeks terminated in her death. I 

“After mourning for her loss as much as became me,*I took possession of all j 
her fortune, and everything which, as she had informed me, belonged to her ; J 
and the sesame which you sold for me was part of her property.” f 

When the young man of Bagdad had finished his relation, he added, “What J 
you have now heard ought to be a sufficient excuse for my having eaten in vour 
company with my left hand. I am much obliged to you for the trouble you ! 
have taken on my account. I cannot enough applaud your fidelity and probity ; | 
and as I have, thank God, a very plentiful fortune, although I have expended ( 
a great deal, I must beg that you will accept as a present the small sum for ; 
which you sold the sesamfc, and which you now are in my debt for. T have 
besides another proposal to make to you. Being unable to remain with any 
comfort or satisfaction to myself at Cairo, after, the melancholy accident J have 
mentioned, I am resolved to leave it, and never to return again. If you like to 
accompany me, we will trade in common together, and we will divide the 
profits we make into equal shades.” 
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When the young man of Bagdad (said the Christian merchant) had concluded 
his history, 1 said to him, “ I return you, sir, my most grateful thanks for the 
present you have done me the favour to make me; and with respect to the 
proposal of travelling with you, I accept it with all my heart, and assure you 
that your interest will be always as much my concern as my own.” 

We fixed a day for our departure, and when it came we began our journey. 
We passed through Syria and Mesopotamia ; we travelled over Persia, and after 
visiting for some time many cities, we at length came, sire, to your capital. 
After some little time, the young man informed me that he was very desirous, 
and, in fact, had taken the resolution of going back into Persia, and of settling • 
there. We then made up our accounts, and separated, perfectly satisfied with 
each other. He departed, and I remained in this city, where I have the honour 
of being employed in the service of your majesty. This is the history which I 
had to recount to you, and does it not seem to your majesty much more sur- 
prising than that of the little hunchback ? 

The sultan of Casgar was very angry .with the Christian merchant. “ Thou 
art very bold and impudent,” said he to the merchant, “to dare to make a 
comparison between the recital of a history so trifling and unworthy my atten- 
tion with that of my hunchback. Dost thou flatter thyself that thou canst 
persuade me that the stale adventures of a young debauchee are more wonder- 
ful than those of my buffoon ? I will in truth hang all four of you to revenge 
his death.” 

At these words the purveyor, terrified, threw himself at the sultan’s feet : 
“Sire,” he cried, “I entreat your majesty to suspend your just wrath, and to 
listen to me ; and if the narrative I shall have the honour to lay before your 
majesty shall seem to you more interesting than that of the little hunchback, 
that you will do us the favour to extend your pardon to us all.” “ Speak,” 
said the sultan, “ I grant thy request.” The purveyor then began as follows : — 

THE STORY TOLD BY THE PURVEYOR OF THE SULTAN 
OF CASGAR. 

I WAS yesterday, sire, invited by a man of great respectability and fortune to 
the wedding of one of his daughters. I did not fail to be at his house by the 
appointed hour, and found a large company composed of the best inhabitants 
of the city, and of various professions. When the ceremony was over, the 
feast, which was very magnificent, was served up We sat down to table, and 
each person eat what was most agreeable to his taste. Amongst other things, 
there was a dish dressed with garlic, which was so very excellent, that every 
one was anxious to get a little of it. We could not, however, but remark that 
! one of the guests did not seem desirous of eating any of it, although the dish 
stood directly before , him. We invited him to help himself to some, as we 
did ; but he requested us not to press him to eat any. “ I shall be very 
careful,” said he, “how I touch a riigqut dressed with garlic. I have not yet 
forgotten what was the consequence of it to me the last time I tasted one. ” 
We then requested him to inform us what had been the cause of such an aver- 
sion from garlic, as he seemed to have. The master of the house, however, 
called oiit, without giving him time to answer our inquiries, “Is it thus you 
honour my table ; this ragout is delicious ; do not therefore pretend not to eat of 
it; you must do me that favour like the rest of the company.” “Sir,” replied 
his guest, who was a merchant of Bagdad, “do not suppose that I act thus out 
of any notions of false delicacy. I certainly will obey your commands if you 
insist upon it, but it must only be on condition, that after eating of it you will 
permit me to wash my hands forty times with alkali, forty times with the ashes 
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of the same plant from which that is procured, and as many times with soap. 

I hope you will not take my mode of procedure ill, but it is in consequence of 
an oath I have taken, and which I do not wish to break, never to eat a ragout 
with garlic but on those conditions.” 

As the master of the house would not dispense with the merchant’s eating 
some of the ragout, he ordered his servants to get some basons ready, contain- 
ing a solution of alkali, ashes of the same plant, and soap, that the merchant 
might wash himself as often as he pleased. After having given these orders, 
he said to the merchant, “ Come then, now do as we do, and eat ; neither the 
alkali, the ashes of the plant, nor the soap, shall be deficient. ” 

Although the merchant was enraged at this sort of violence that was done to 
him, he put out his hand, and took a small quantity of the ragout, which he put 
to his mouth with fear and trembling, and eat with a repugnance, which very 
much astonished us all. But what we remarked with still greater surprise was, 
that he had only four fingers, and no tlfhmb, and till this moment no person had 
noticed this circumstance, although he had eaten of several other dishes. The 
master of the house then spoke, “ You seem to have lost your thumb,” said he ; 
“how did such an accident happen? There must probably have been some 
singular circumstances connected with the occasion of it ; and you will afford 
this company a great pleasure if you will relate them.” 

“ Sir,” replied the guest, “it is not only on my right hand that 1 have no 
thumb, my left is also in the same state.” He held out his left hand at the 
same time, that we might be convinced he spoke the truth. “Nor is this alj,” 
he added, “I have lost the great toe from each of my feet. I have been 
maimed in this manner through a most unheard-of adventure, and which, if 
you will have the patience to listen to it, I have no objection to relate. And I 
think it will not excite your astonishment more than it will your compassion. 
First of all, however, permit me to wash my hands.” Having said this, he 
got up from table, and after washing his hands one hundred and twenty times, 
he sat down again, and related his history in the following terms : — 

“You must know, gentlemen, that my father lived at Bagdad during the 
reign of the caliph Haroun Alraschid, where I also was bom, and he was 
reckoned one of the richest merchants in that city. But as he was a man very 
fond of pleasure, and one W'ho loved dissipation of every sort, he very much 
neglected his affairs, and instead therefore of inheriting a large fortune at his 
death, I encountered great difficulties, and was obliged to make use of the 
greatest economy to pay the debts be left behind him. . With great attention, 
however, and care, i at last discharged them nil, and my small fortune then 
began to assume a favourable appearance. 

“ One morning, when I was opening my shop, a lady, ^nounted upon a mule, 
accompanied by a eunuch, and followed by two slaves," passed close to my 
door, and stopped. The eunuch directly assisted her to alight by taking hold 
of her hand ; he then said to her, ‘ I am afraid, madam, you have arrived too 
soon j you see there is no one yet come to the bezestein. If you had believed 
what I said, you would not have had the trouble of waiting.’ She looked 
everywhere about, and finding that there was in fact no other shop open but 
mine, she came up, and saluting me, requested permission to sit down in it till 
* the other merchants were arrived. I returned such an answer as became me. 

“ When the lady had entered my shop and sat down, as she observed that 
there was no one to be seen in the bezestein except the eunuch and myself, she 
took off her veil in order tp enjoy the air. I had never before seen any one 
so beautiful ; and to see, and to be passionately in love, were with me one 
and the same thing. I kept my eyes constantly fixed upon her, and I thought 

fc - — — 
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she looked as if my attention was not unpleasing to her, for she gave me full 
opportunity during the whole time of beholding her ; and she did not put 
down her veil till the fear of any one’s approach obliged her. 

“ After she had adjusted her dress as it was before, she informed me that she 
Was come with the intention of looking at some of the finest and richest kinds 
.of stuff, which she described to me, and inquired whether I had any such. 

* Alas ! madam,’ I said 4 1 am but a young merchant, who have not long begun 
business, and am not yet sufficiently rich to trade so largely ; and it is a great 
mortification to me to have none of the things for which you have come into 
the bezestein. But to save you the trouble of going from shop to shop, I will, 
ns soon as the merchants come, if you please, go and get whatever you wish 
from them. They will tell me exactly the lowest price, and you will thus be, 
enabled, without having the trouble of seeking any farther, to execute all your 
commissions. ’ To this she consented, and I entered into conversation with her 
which lasted a long time, as X made hei* believe that those merchants who had 
the stuffs she wanted were not yet come. 

“ I was not less charmed with her wit and understanding than I had been 
with her person; I was however at last compelled to deprive myself of the 
pleasure of her conversation, and I went to inquire for the stuffs she wanted. 
When she had fixed upon those she wished to have, I informed her that they 
came to five thousand drachms of silver. I then made them up into a parcel 
and gave them to the eunuch, who put them under his arm. She immediately 
got up, and after taking leave of me she went away. I followed her with my 
eyes till she reached the gate of the bezestein, nor did I cease gazing at her till 
she mounted her mule. 

“ The lady was no sooner out of sight than I recollected that my love had 
caused me to be guilty of a great fault. It had indeed so wholly engrossed my 
attention that 1 not only omitted taking the money for the goods, but had even 
neglected to inquire who she was and where she lived. This led me imme- 
diately to reflect that I was accountable for a very large sum of money to several 
merchants, who would not perhaps have the patience to wait. I then went 
and excused myself to them in the best way I could, telling them I knew the 
lady very well. I returned home as much in love as ever, although very much 
embarrassed by the idea of so heavy a debt. 

“I requested my creditors to wait eight days for their money, which they 
agreed to do. On the eighth morning they did not fail to come and request 
payment, but I again begged them to grant me the favour of a little farther 
delay, in which they had the goodness to acquiesce ; but on the very next 
morning I saw the lady coming along on the same mule, with the same number 
of persons attending her, and exactly at the same hour as at first. 

“ She came directly* to my shop. 1 1 have made you wait,* she said, ‘ a little 
for your money, on account of the stuffs which I had the other day ; but I have 
at last brought it you. Carry it to a money-changer, and see that it is all good, 
and the right sum.’ The eunuch, who had the money, went with me to a 
money-changer’s ; the sum was exactly correct, and all good silver. After this 
I had the happiness of a long conversation with the lady till till the shops in the 
bezestein were open. Although we conversed only upon common topics, she 
nevertheless gave a certain turn to whatever she said, that threw a grace and 
novelty over the whole discourse, andconvincedmel wasnot mistaken when, from 
the first time I saw her, I thought that she possessed much wit and good sense. 

44 As soon as die merchants were come, and Had opened their shops, I took 
what I was indebted to each of those from whom I had purchased the stuffs on 
credit, and I had now no difficulty in getting others from them, which the lady 
had desired to see. 1 carried ba ok with me as many as came to a thousand 
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pieces of gold, all of which she took away with her, not only without paying 
for them, but without saying a word on the subject, or even informing me who 
ahe was or where she lived. What astonished me the most was, that she ran 
no risk, and hazarded nothing, while I remained without the least security, and 
without any chance of being indemnified in case I should not see hei again. 
‘She has paid me, it is true,’ I said to myself, *a very large sum of money, 
but she has left me with a debt which is much more considerable. Is it 
possible she can intend to cheat me, and has thus, by paying me for the first 
quantity, only enticed me on to my more certain ruin ? The merchants them- 
selves do not know her, and depend only upon me for payment.’ 

“ My love was not so powerful as to prevent me from making these dis- 
tressing reflections. My fears kept i+icreasing from day to day for one entire 
month, which passed on without my having any intelligence whatever of the 
lady. The merchants at last began to grow very impatient, and in order to 
satisfy them I was going to sell off everything I had, when one morning I saw 
her coming with exactly the same attendants as before. ‘ Take your weights,* 
she said to me, ‘and weigh the gold 1 have brought you.’ These few words 
put an end to all my fears and redoubled my love. 

“ Before she began to count out the gold, she addressed several questions to 
me, and among other things, she asked me if 1 weie married. I told her 1 was 
not, nor ever had been. Giving then the gold to the eunuch, she said to him, 

‘ Come, let us have your assistance to settle our affairs.’ The eunuch could not 
help smiling, and taking me aside, he made me weigh the gold. While I was « 
thus employed, the eunuch whispered in my ear as follows : 4 1 have only to look 
at you to be perfectly convinced you are desperately in love with my mistress, 
and I am only surprised that you have not sufficient courage to discover your 
passion to her. She loves you, if possible, to a still greater excess. Don’t ; 
suppose that she is in want oi any of your stuffs : she only comes here because 
you have inspired her with the most violent passion, and this was the reason of 
her asking you whether you were married. You have only to make known 
your sentiments by speech, and if you wish it, she will not stop short even* of 
marrying you.’ ‘It is true,’ I replied to the eunuch, ‘ that I felt the sensations 
of love arise in my breast the very first moment I beheld your lady, but I never 
thought of aspiring to the hope of having pleased her. I am wholly her own, 
and shall not fail to remember the good office you have done me.’ 

“As soon as I had finished weighing the gold, and while 1 was putting it 
back into the bag, the eunuch went to the lady and said that I was very well 
satisfied. This was the particular expression they had agreed upon between 
themselves. The lady, who was seated, immediately got up and went away, 
telling me first, that she would send back the eunuch, and that I must do 
exactly as he directed. • 

“ I then went to all the merchants to whom I was indebted, and paid them. 
After this I waited with the greatest impatience for the arrival of the eunuch, 
but it was some days before he made his appearance. Alt length however he 
arrived. 

“I conducted myself in the most kind and friendly rpanner towards him, 
and made many inquiries after the health of his v 'You certainly 

are,’ he said, * the happiest lover in all the#$Hd.; she is ab&teely dying for 
love of yon. It is impossible you can be mojjp anxious to see K*j|$han she is 
for your company, and if she were able to fgUow her own inclfoafieof and act 
as she likes, ahe would instantly come to yovand gladly pass every ihemcnf 
of her future life with you.’ ‘ From her noble air and manner,’ I replied, ‘1 
have concluded she is a lady of grea£ rank and consequence.’ 'Nor are you 
deceived in this opinion,’ said the ets|sch ; * she is the favourite of Zobeide, the ( 
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caliph’s wife, who is the more strongly attached to her as she brought her up 
from her earliest infancy, and her confidence in her is so great that she employs 
her in every commission she wishes to have executed. From the desire which 
she has of being married, she has told her mistress, Zobeide, that she has cast 
her eyes upon you, and has asked her consent to the match. Zobeidfc has 
agreed to it, but has requested, in the first instance, to see you, that she may 
judge whether her favourite has made a good choice, and in case she approves 
df you, she will herself be at the expense of the wedding. You may be sure 
therefore that your happiness is certain. As you have pleased the favourite, 
you will equally please her mistress, whose sole wish is to afford her pleasure, 
and who has not the least desire of putting any restraint upon her inclination. 
The only thing therefore to be done is to go to the palace, and this was the 
reason of my coming hither. You must now tell me upon what you will 
resolve.’ ‘ My resolution is already taken,’ 1 replied, * tmd I am ready to follow 
you when and wherever you choose to conduct me.’ ‘That is well,’ said the 
eunuch; ‘but you must recollect that no man is permitted to enter the apart- 
ments in the palace belonging to the ladies, and that you can be introduced 
there only by such means as will keep it a profound secret. The favourite has 
taken her measures for the purpose, and you must on your part do everything 
to facilitate it ; but above all things, you must be discreet, or it may cost you 
your life.’ 

14 1 assured him that I would do everything exactly as he ordered me. * You 
must then, ' he added, ‘ this evening, at the very close of day, go to the mosque 
which the lady Zobeid£ hits ordered to be built on the banks of the Tigris, and 
you must wait there till we come to you. * I agreed to everything he wished, 
and waited with the greatest impatience till the day was passed. When the 
evening commenced I set out and went to prayers, which began an hour and 
a half before sunset, at the appointed mosque, and remained there till the very 
last. 

“ Almost immediately after prayers I saw a boat come to shore, in which all 
the rowers were eunuchs. They landed, and brought a great number of chests 
into the mosque. This being done, they all went away except one, whom I 
soon recognised to be the same that had accompanied the lady, and who had 
spoken with me that very morning. Directly after I saw the lady herself come 
in, I went up to her, and was informing her that I was ready to obey all her 
orders, when she said, ‘We have no time to lose in conversation.’ She then 
opened one of the chests and ordered me to get in. ‘ It is,’ she added, ‘abso- 
lutely necessary both for your safety and mine. Fear nothing, and leave me 
to manage everything.’ *1 had gone too far to recede at this moment; I did 
therefore as she desired, and she immediately shut down the top of the chest 
and locked it. The eunuch who was in her confidence then called the other 
eunuchs, who had brought the chests, and ordered them to be carried on board 
the boat again. The lady and the eunuch then embarked, and they began to 
row towards the apartments of Zobeid&. 

“ While I was in this situation, I had the leisure to make the most serious 
reflections, and considering the danger I was in, I repented most heartily of 
having exposed myself to it. I both swore and prayed ; but one was now as 
equally useless and out of season as the other. 

“The boat came to shore exactly before gate of the caliph’s palace; they 
landed the chests, which were all carried to the apartment of the officer of the 
eunuchs, who keeps the key of that belonging to the ladies, and who never 
permits anything to be carried in without having first examined it. The officer 
was gone to bed, and it was therefore necessary to wake him, and make him 
get up. He was however excessively out of humour at having his rest thus 
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disturbed and broken in upon. He quarrelled with the favourite because she | 
returned so late. ‘You shall not finish your business so soon as you think,* 
said he to her, ‘ for not one of these chests shall pass till I have opened and 
examined them most narrowly.’ He at the same time commanded the eunuch 
to bring them to him one after the other that he might open them. They 
began by taking that in which I was shut up, and set it down before him. At 
this I was more terrified than I can express, and thought the last moment 
of my life was approaching. 1 

“The favourite, who had the key, declared she would not give it him, nor 
suffer that chest to be opened. ‘You very well know,’ she said, ‘that I do not 
bring anything in here but what is for our mistress, Zobeide, This chest is filled 
with very valuable articles that have been entrusted to me by some merchants 
who are just arrived. There are also a great many bottles of water from the 
fountain of Zemzem at Mecca, and if any one of them should happen to be 
broken, all the other things will be spoiled, and you will have to be answerable 
for them. The wife of the Commander of the Faithful too will know how to ! 
punish your insolence.* She spoke this in so peremptory a tone that the officer 
had not courage to persist in his resolution of opening either the chest in which 
I was, or any of the others. ‘Get along then,’ he angrily cried out; ‘go.’ 
The door of the ladies’ apartment was immediately opened, and the chests 
were all carried in. 

“They were scarcely deposited there before 1 suddenly heard the cry of, % 
‘ Here’s the caliph ; the caliph come. * These words increased my fears to 
a still greater degree, and I was almost ready to die on the spot It was in fact 
the caliph himself. ‘What have you got m those chests?’ said he to the 
favourite. ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ she replied, ‘they are some stuffs ! 
lately arrived, which your majesty's lady wishes to have shown to her.’ ‘Open 
them,’ said he, ‘and let me see them also.’ She endeavoured to excuse herself 1 
by saying they were only fit for females, and that it would deprive Zobeid& of 
the pleasure of seeing them before any one else. ‘ Open them, I tell you,’ he 
answered ; ‘ I command you.’ She still remonstrated, and said that the queen 
would be very angry if she did as his majesty ordered. ‘No, no,’ he replied, | 

4 1 will promise you that she shall not reproach you ; only open them, and do ' 
not make me wait so long.’ 

“It was then absolutely necessary to obey. My fears were again excited; 
and I tremble even now, every time I think of it The caliph seated himself, 
and the favourite, ordering all the chests, one after the other, to be brought, 
opened them, and displayed the stuffs before him. Jn order to prolong the, 
business as much as possible, she pointed out to him the peculiar beauties of 
each individual stuff, in hopes of tiring his patience quite out ; but she did not 
succeed. As the favourite was not less anxious than *myself not to have that 
chest opened, in which 1 was, she did not hurry in having them brought to her. 
There now remained only one to examine. ‘ Come,’ said the caliph, ‘let us 
make haste and finish; we have only now to see what is in that chest.’ At this 
instant I knew not whether I was alive or dead, nor couM I possibly hope to 
escape so great a danger. 

“When the favourite saw that the caliph was determined she should open 
the chest in which I was, she said, ‘ Your majesty must absolutely excuse me, 
and must do me the favour not to see what is in that chest ; there are some I 
things which I cannot show, except in the presence of the queen, my mistress.^ , 
‘Well then,’ replied the caliph, 4 1 am content ; let them carry the chests in. , 
The eunuchs immediately took them up, an# placed them in her chamber, 
where I again began as it were to breathe. 

“ As soon as tne eunuchs who brought the chests in were retired, she quickly 
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opened that in which I was a prisoner. ‘ Cgme out,* she cried,' and showing 
me a staircase which led to a chamber above, f Go up, and wait for me there/ 
She had hardly shut the door after the, when the caliph came in, and sat down 
upon the very chest in which I had been locked up. The motive of this visit 
was a certain fit of curiosity, which did not in the least relate to me. This 
prince only wished to ask the favourite some questions as to what she had seen 
and heard in the city. They conversed a long time together; he at last left 
her, and went back to his own apartment 

‘‘ She was no sooner at liberty than she came into the apartment in which I 
was, and made a thousand excuses for the alarms she had caused me. * My 
anxiety and fear, ’ she said, ‘ was not less than your own. Of this you ought 
not to doubt, since I suffered both for you, from my great regard for you, and 
for myself, on account of the great danger I can from a discovery. Any other 
in my place, would not, I think, have had the address and courage to extricate 
themselves from so delicate a situation. It required not less boldness than 
presence of mind, or rather, it was necessary to feel the love for you I do to get 
out of such an embarrassment; but compose yourself now, there is nothing 
more to fear.’ After we had entertained ourselves some time with mutual 
proofs of our affection, ‘But,’ she said, ‘you want repose; you are to sleep 
here, and I will not fail to present you to my mistress, Zobeide, some time 
to-morrow. This is a very easy matter, as the caliph is with her only at night. 1 
Encouraged by this account, 1 slept with the greatest tranquillity, or if my rest 
was at all interrupted, it was by the pleasant ideas that arose in my mind from 
the thoughts of possessing a lady of so much understanding and beauty. 

* ‘ The next morning, before the favourite of Zobeid£ introduced me to her 
mistress, she instructed me how I ought to conduct myself in her presence. 
She informed me almost word for word what Zobeide would ask me, and dic- 
tated such answers as I should make to her. She then led me into a hall, 
where everything was very magnificent, very rich, and very appropriate. I 
had not been long there before twenty female slaves of a certain a^e, all 
dressed in rich and uniform habits, came out from the cabinet of Zobeide, and 
immediately ranged themselves before the throne in two equal rows, with the 
greatest modesty and propriety. They were followed by twenty other female 
slaves very young, and dressed exactly like the first, with this difference only, 
that their dresses were much gayer. Zobeide appeared in the midst of the 
latter with the most majestic air. She was so loaded with jewels that she could 
scarcely walk. She went immediately and seated herself upon the throne. I 
must not forget to mention, that her favourite lady accompanied her, and 
remained standing close on her right hand, while the female slaves were crowded 
all together at a greater distance on both sides the throne. 

“ As soon as the contort of the caliph was seated, the slaves whoeame in first 
made a sign for me to*approach. I advanced in the midst of two ranks, which 
they formed fot that purpose, and prostrated myself till my head touched the 
carpet which was under the feet of the princess. She ordered me to rise, and 
honoured me so far as to ask my name, my family, and the state of my fortune ; 
in my answers to all of which, I gave her perfect satisfaction. I was confident 
of this, not only from her manner, but from a thousand kind things she had the 
condescension to say to me. * 1 have great satisfaction,’ said she, 4 in finding 
that my daughter (this was the title by which she distinguished her favourite)— 
for as such I shall ever regard her after the care 1 have taken of her education 
—has mode such a choice. 1 entirely approve of it, and agree to your marriage. 
I will myself give orders for #he preparations necessary in this affair. But 
before the ceremony takes place, 1 have occasion for my daughter for the next 
ten days, and during this time I will take an opportunity of speaking to the 
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caliph, and obtain his consent ; till this period has passed, you shall remain 
here, and shall be well taken care of. 

“ I spent these ten days in the femal#apartments, and during the whole of 
this time I was deprived of the pleasure of seeing the favourite even for one 
moment : but I was so well treated through her orders that I had great reason 
to be satisfied in every other respect* 

“ Zobeide, in the mean time, informed the caliph of the determination she 
had taken to marry her favourite ; and this prince not only left her at liberty to 
act as she pleased in this matter, but even gave a large sum of money for a 
dowry % The intermediate time, at length, elapsed, and Zobeide had got a 
proper contract of marriage prepared with all trie necessary forms. Prepara- 
tions for the nuptials were made; musicians and dancers of both sexes were 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness, and nine days were spent, in winch 
the greatest joy and festivity reigned through the palace. The tenth was the 
day appointed for the concluding ceremony of the marriage; the favourite was 
conducted to a bath on one side, and I to one on the other. In the evening I 
sat down to table, and they served me with all sorts of dishes and ragouts; and 
among other things there was a ragout made with garlic, similar to that of 
which you have now forced me to partake. I found it so excellent that I hardly 
touched any other dish. But unfortunately for me when I rose from table, I 
satisfied myself with only wiping my hands, instead of well washing them ; this 
was a negligence that 1 believe I had never been before guilty of. 

“As it was now night, they supplied the place of daylight by a grand 
illumination in all the ladies’ apartments. Instruments of music resounded 
tli rough the building; they danced, they played a thousand sports, and all the 
palace re-echoed with exclamations of joy and pleasure. They introduced my 
bride and myself into a large hall, where we were seated upon two thrones. 
The females who attended on her, changed her dress several times, as was the 
general practice on these occasions ; and they also painted her face in different 
ways according to a custom, peculiar to the day, of marriage. Every time they 
thus changed her dress they presented her to me. 

“ When all these ceremonies were finished, they conducted us into the bridal 
chamber, where we were no sooner left by ourselves than 1 approached my bride 
to embrace her. But instead of returniqg my transports, she forcibly repulsed 
me, and called out in the most lamentable and violent manner ; so much so that 
the women all rushed into the apartment, desirous of learning the reason of her 
screams. As for myself, my astonishment was so great that I stood quite 
motionless, without having even power to ask the cause of all this. ‘ What 
can possibly have happened to you,’ they said to my bride, i in the short time 
since we left you? Inform us, pray, that we may help you.’ ‘Take away/ 
she cried, ‘ instantly take from my sight that infamous man.’ 1 Alas, madam/ 
I exclaimed, 4 how can I possibly have deservedly* incurred your anger ?’ 
‘ You are a villain/ said she, in the greatest rage. 4 You have eaten of garlic, 
and have itot washed your hands. Do you think I will suffer a man, who can 
he guilty of so dirty and so filthy a negligence, to approach and trifle me with 
his embraces ? Lay him on the ground, she added, speaking to the women, 
* and bring me a whip/ They immediately threw me down; and while some 
held me by the arms, and others by the feet, my wife, who had been very 
diligently attended to, beat me without the least mercy., as long as she had any 
strength remaining. She then said to the females, 4 Take him to an officer of 
the police, and order him to cut off that hand with which be fed himself with 
the garlic ragout’ * . 

u At these words I exclaimed, * Merciful God ! I have been beaten and 
whipped, and to complete my misfoitune I am still further punished by having 
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my hand cut off ; and all for what ? Because I have eaten of a ragout made 
with garlic, and have forgotten to wash my hands ! What a trifling cause for 
such anger and revenge ! Plague on the garlic ragout ! I wish that the cook 
that made it, and the slave that served it up, were all at the bottom of the sea. 1 

“Every one of the women, however, who were present, and had seen me 
already so severely punished, pitied me very much, when they heard the 
favourite talk of having my hand cut off. * My dear sister, and my good lady,’ 
said they to her, 4 do not carry your resentment so far. It is true that he is a 
man who does not understand how to conduct himself, and who seems ignorant 
of the respect due to your rank. We entreat you, however, not to take any 
further notice of the fault he has committed, but to pardon him. ’ 4 1 am not 

yet satisfied, ’ she cried ; 4 1 wish to teach him how to live, and that he should 
bear such powerful marks of his ill-breeding that he will never forget as long 
as he lives.’* They were not discouraged by this refusal; they threw themselves 
at her feet, and kissing her hand, 4 M y good lady, ’ they cried, 4 in the name of 
God, moderate your . anger, and grant us the favour we ask of you.’ She did 
not answer them a single word, but got up, and after abusing me again, went 
out of the apartment. All the women followed her, and left me quite alone in 
the greatest affliction imaginable. 

“I remained here ten days without ever seeing a soul except an old slave, 
who brought me something by way of food. I asked her for some information 
about the favourite. 4 She is very ill, ’ she said, 4 on account of the poisonous 
odour you made her breathe. Why did you pot take care to wash your hands 
after eating of that diabolical ragout?’ 4 Is it possible, then,’ I answered, 

4 that the delicacy and sensibility of these ladies is so great, and that they can 
be so vindictive for so slight a fault?’ I nevertheless still loved my wife in 
spite of her cruelty. 

“One day the old slave said to me, 4 Your bride is cured, she is gone to the 
bath, and she told me that she intended to come and visit you to-morrow. 
Have, therefore, a little patience, and endeavour to accommodate yourself to 
her humour. She is very wise, and indeed very reasonable : and is moreover 
very much beloved by all the females that are in the service of Zobeide, our 
respectable mistress.’ 

44 My wife, in fact, came to see me the next day, and she immediately said to 
me, ‘You must think me very good to come and see you again, after the 
offence you have given me ; but I cannot bring myself to be reconciled to you 
till I have punished you as you deserve, for not washing your hands after 
having eaten of the ragoqt with garlic.’ She had no sooner said this than she 
called to the women, who instantly entered and laid me down upon the ground 
according to her orders ; and after they had bound me, she took a razor, and 
had the barbarity to cut dff my two thumbs and two great toes with her own 
hands. One of the women immediately applied a certain root to stop the 
blood ; but this did not prevent me from fainting in consequence of both the 
quantity I lost before the remedy took effect, and the great pain I suffered. 

44 When I recovered from my fainting-fit, they gave me some wine, in order 
to recruit my strength and spirits. 4 Ah, madam, I then said to my wife, 4 if 
it should ever fall to my lot again to partake of a ragout with garlic, I swear to 
you that instead of once I will wash my hands one hundred and twenty times ; 
with alkali, with the ashes of the plant from which alkali is made, and with 
soap.’ ‘Well, then,’ replied my wife, ‘on this condition I will forget what 
has passed, and live with you as my husband.’ 

“This is the reason (continued the merchant of Bagdad, addressing himself 
to all the company) why I refused to eat of the garlic ragout which was 
before me. 
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‘‘The women not only applied the root to my wounds, as I have before said, 
to stop the blood, but they also put some balsam of Mecca to them, which was 
certain of being unadulterated, since it eame from the caliph’s own store. 
Through the virtue of this excellent balsam I was perfectly cured in a very few 
days. After this, my wife and I lived together as happily as if I had never 
tasted the garlic ragout. As however I had always been in the habit of enjoying 
my liberty, I began to grow excessively weary of being constantly shut up in 
the palace of the caliph ; I did not however give my wife any reason to suspect 
that this was the case, for fear of displeasing her. At last, however, she per- 
ceived it ; nor indeed did she wish to leave the palace less anxiously than 
myself. Gratitude alone kept her near Zobeidk She possessed, however, 
both courage and ingenuity; and she so well represented to her mistress the 
constraint 1 felt myself under, in not being able to live in the city, and associate 
with men in a similar condition to myself, as I had always been accustomed to 
do, that this excellent princess had more gratification in depriving herself of 
the pleasure of having her favourite near her, than in not complying with what 
we both equally wished. 

“ It was on this account, that about a month after our marriage I one day 

E erceived my wife come in followed by many eunuchs, each of whom carried a 
ag of money. When they had retiied, my wife said to me, “You have not, 
it is true, remarked to me the uneasiness and languor which so long a residence 
in the palace has caused you ; but I have nevertheless perceived it, and 1 have 
fortunately found out a method to satisfy you. My mistress Zobeid£ has per- 
mitted us to leave the palace, and here are fifty thousand sequins, which she 
has presented us with, that we may begin to live comfortably and commodiously 
tin the city. Take ten thousand and go and purchase a house.’ 

“ I very soon found one for this sum, and after furnishing it most magnifi- 
cently, we went to live there. We took with us a great number of slaves of 
both sexes, and we dressed them in the handsomest manner possible. In short, 
we began to live the most pleasant kind of life ; but alas ! it was not of long 
duration. At the end of a year my wife was taken ill, and a very few days put 
a period to her existence. 

“I should certainly have married again, and continued to live in the most 
honourable manner at Bagdad ; but the desire I felt to see the world inspiied 
me with other views. I sold my house ; and after purchasing different sorts of 
merchandise, I attached myself to a caravan, and travelled into Persia. From 
thence I took the road to Samarcand, and at last came and established myself 
in this city.” 

“This, sire,” said the purveyor to the sultan of TIJasgar, “is the history 
which the merchant of Bagdad related to the company where I was yesterday.” 
“ And it truly comprises some very extraordinary things,” replied the sultan, 
“but yet it is not comparable to that of my little hunchback.” The Jewish 
physician then advanced, and prostrated himself before the throne of the 
prince; and in getting up, he said to him, “If your maiesty will have the 
goodness to listen to me, I flatter myself that you will be very well satisfied 
with the history I shall have the honour to relate.” “ Speak, then,” said the 
sultan ; “but *f it be not more wonderful than that of the hunchback, do not 
hope I shall suffer thee to live.” 


THE STORY TOLD BY THE JEWISH PHYSICIAN. 

While I was studying medicine at Damascus, sire, and had even begun to 
practise that admirable science with some reputation, a slave came to inquire 
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for me, and desired me to go to the house of the governor of the city to visit 
a person' who was ill. I accordingly went, and was introduced into a chamber 
where I perceived a very well-made young man, but apparently very much 
depressed from the pain he was suffering. I saluted him, and went and sat 
down by his side. He returned no answer to my salutation, but expressed to 
me by a look that he understood me, and was grateful for ray kindness. 

** Will you do me the favour, sir,” I said to him, “ to put out your hand, that 
I may fed your pulse?” When instead of giving me his right hand, as is the 
usual custom, he presented his left to me. This astonished me very much. 

*' ‘Surely,” thought I, * 4 it is a mark of strange ignorance not to know that it 
is the constant custom always to present the right hand to a physician.” I, 
however, felt his pulse, wrote a prescription, and then took my leave. 

I continued to visit him successively for nine days ; and every time that 
I wished to feel his pulse, he still presented his left hand to me. On the tenth 
day he appeared to be so much recovered* that I told him he had no more 
occasion for roe, or indeed for anything else but to go to the bath. The 
governor of Damascus, who was present, in order to prove how very well he 
was satisfied with my abilities and conduct, made me put on a rich robe in his 
presence, and appointed me on the spot, physician to the hospital of the city, 
and physician in ordinary to his own house, where I might visit whenever 
I pleased, as there would constantly be a place provided at his table for me. 

The young man also gave me many proofs of his friendship, and requested 
me to accompany him to the bath. I did so ; and when we had gone in and 
his slaves had undressed him, I perceived that he had lost his right hand. I 
even remarked that it had not been long cut off ; that this was in fact the cause 
of his disease, which he had concealed from me ; and that while the most 
proper applications were used to cure his arm as quickly as possible, they only 
called me in to prevent any bad consequences arising from a fever which had 
come on. I was both astonished and afflicted to see him in that condition. 
Nor could my countenance conceal the state of my mind. The young man 
remarked it, and said to me, *'Do not be surprised at seeing me without my 
right hand, I will one day inform you how it happened, and you will then hear 
a most wonderful and strange adventure.” 

When we came from the bath, we sat down to table and began to converse 
together. He asked me if he might, without endangering his health, take a 
walk out of the city to the garden of the governor ; I replied, that it would be 
very beneficial to him to go into the air. “ If so,” said he, "and you will like 
to accompany me, I will there relate my history.” I told him I was at his 
disposal for the rest of the day. He immediately ordered his people to 
prepare a slight collation, and we set out for the garden of the governor. 
After walking ^wo or three times round the garden, and after seating ourselves 
on a carpet, which hi» people spread under a tree, that formed a delightful 
shade, the young man thus began the relation of his history. 

“ I was bom at Moussoul, and am of a family which is one of the most con- 
siderable in that city. My father was the eldest of ten children, but amongst 
this number oi brothers he was the only one who had any offspring ; and I was 
his only child. He took great pains with my education, ana had me taught 
everything with which a boy in my situation of life ought to be acquamted. 

" I was grown up, and began to associate with the world, when one Friday 
I went to & noonday prayers in the great mosque of Moussoul with my father 
and my undes. After the prayers were over every one retired, excepting my 
father and my uncles, who seated themselves on the carpet, which covered the 
! whole floor of the mosque. I sat down with them, and discoursing on various 
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topics, the conversation insensibly turned on travels. They praised the beauties 
and peculiarities of some kingdoms, and of their principal towns ; but one of 
my uncles said, that if one might believe the account of an infinity of travellers, 
there was not in the world a more beautiful country than Egypt, to which all 
universally agreed. What he related of it gave me such vast ideas, that I 
from that moment formed the wish of tm veiling thither. All that my other 
uncles could say in giving the preference to Bagdad and the Tigris, calling 
Bagdad the true abode of the Mussulman religion, and the metropolis of all 
the cities in the world, did not make half so much impression on me. My 
father maintained the same opinion with that brother, who had spoken in 
favour of Egypt, which caused me very great pleasure. 1 Let people say what 
they will,’ cried he; ‘he who has not seen Egypt, has not seen the greatest 
wonder in the world. The earth is all gold, that is to say, so fertile, that it 
enriches the inhabitants beyond conception. All the women enchant you 
either by their beauty or their agreeable manners. If you mention the Nile, 
what river can be more delightful? What water was ever so pure and 
delicious ? The mud that remains after its overflowings enriches the ground, 
which produces without any trouble, a thousand times more than other countries 
do with all the labour, that it costs to cultivate them.’ If you cast your eyes 
on the island, which is formed by the two largest branches of the Nile, what a 
variety of verdure will gratify them ! What a beauteous enamel of all kinds of 
flowers ! What a wondrous quantity of cities, towns, canals, and a thousand 
other pleasing objects ! If you turn on the oilier side looking towards Ethiopia, 
how many subjects for admiration ! I can only compare the verdure of the 
many meadows, watered by the various canals in the island, to the brilliancy of 
emeralds set m silver. Is not Cairo the largest, the richest, the most populous 
city in the universe ? How magnificent the edifices, as well private as public ! 
If you go to the pyramids, you are lost in astonishment ; you remain speechless 
at the sight of those enormous masses of stone, which lose their lofty summits 
in the clouds : you are forced to confess, that the Pharaohs who employed so 
many men and such immense riches in the construction of them, surpassed all 
the monarchs, who have succeeded them, not only in Egypt, but over th* 
whole world, in magnificence and invention, by leaving monuments so worthy 
of them. These monuments, which are so ancient, that the learned are at 
a loss to fix the period of their erection, still brave the ravages of time, and 
will remain for ages. I say nothing of the maritime towns of the kingdom of 
Egypt, such as Damietta, Rosetta, and Alexandria, where so many nations 
traffic for various kinds of grain and stuffs, and a thousand other things for the 
comfort and pleasure of mankind. I speak of it front knowing the place ; I 
spent some years of my youth there, which I shall ever esteem the happiest of 
my life.’ • 

“ My uncles had nothing to say in reply to my father, and agreed to all he 
had said about the Nile, Cairo* and the whole of the kingdom of Egypt. As 
for me, my imagination was so filled with it, that I could not sleep all night. 
A short time after, ray uncles also evinced how much they had been struck 
with my father’s discourse. They all proposed to him to travel together into 
Egypt; he accepted the proposal, and as they were rich merchants, they 
resolved to take with them such goods as they might dispose of with profit. 
I heard of their preparations for the journey, and I went to my father to 
entreat him, with tears in my eyes, to permit me to accompany them, and 
to allow me a stock of merchandise to sell on my own account. * You are too 
young,’ said he, ‘to undertake such a journey ; the fatigue would be too much 
for you ; besides which, I am persuaded you would be a loser by your bargains.’ 
This speech did not diminish my desire of travelling ; I engaged my uncles to 
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intercede for me with my father, and they at length obtained his permission, 
that I should go as far as Damascus, where they would leave me, whilst they 
continued their journey into Egypt. ‘The city of Damascus,’ said my father, 
has many beauties ; and he must be satisfied that I give him leave to go thus 
far.’ However strong my inclination was to see Egypt after the accounts 
I heard, 1 was obliged to relinquish the thought, for he was my father, and 
I submitted to his will. 

“I set off from Moussoul with my father and my uncles. We traversed 
Mesopotamia, crossed the Euphrates, and arrived at Aleppo, where we 
remained a few days, and from thence proceeded to Damascus, the first 
appearance *of which agreeably surprised me. We all lodged in the same 
khan. I here saw a large and well -fortified city, populous, and inhabited 
by civilized people. We passed some days in visiting the delightful gardens 
which adorn the suburbs, and we agreed that what was said of Damascus 
was true, that it was in the midst of Paradise. After staying some time, my 
uncles began to think of proceeding on their journey, having first taken care 
to dispose of my merchandise, which they did so advantageously, that I gained 
a considerable sum, the possession of which gave me much delight. 

“My father and my uncles left me at Damascus, and continued their journey. 
After their departure, I was very careful not to spend my money in useless 
things. I, however, hired a magnificent house ; it was built entirely of marble, 
and ornamented with paintings, and there was a garden attached, in which 
were some very fine fountains. I furnished it, not indeed so expensively as 
the magnificence of the place required, but at least sufficiently so for a young 
man of my condition. It had formerly belonged to one of the principal 
grandees of the city, named Modoun Abdalraham, and it was then the property 
of a rich jeweller, to whom T paid only two scherifs (about ten shillings) 
a month for the use of it. I had a numerous retinue of servants, and lived 
well. I sometimes invited my acquaintance to dine with me, and occasionally 
partook of entertainments at their houses. Thus I passed my time at Damascus, 
without any passion to disturb my repose, and with the society of agreeable 
people for my only pleasure and occupation. 

“ One day, when I was sitting at the door of my house, enjoying the fresh 
air, a lady very well dressed, and of a good figure, came towards me, and 
asked me if I did not sell stuffs, and saying this walked into my house. When 
I saw she was gone in, I got up and shut the door, and ushered her into 
a room, where I entreated her to be seated. ‘ Madam,’ said I, ‘I had some 
stuffs which were worthy of being shown to you, but I have not any at present, 
for which I am extremely sorry. She took off the veil which concealed her 
face, and discovered to my eyes a countenance, the beauty of which made me 
experience sensations Ip which I had till then been a stranger. ‘ I do not 
want any stuffs,’ replied she ; ‘ I come to see you, and to pass the evening in 
your company, if you do not disapprove it ; I only require a slight collation. ’ , 

“Delighted with my good fortune, I immediately gave orders for my people (1 
to bring us several kinds of fruit, and some bottles of wine. We were quickly v 
served, and we ate. and drank, and regaled ourselves till midnight ; in short, 

I had never passed a night so agreeably before. The next morning I was 
going to put ten scherifs into her hand, but she withdrew it quickly, and said, 

* I did not come to see you from interested motives ; you wound my delicacy. 
Far from receiving money from you, I insist on your accepting some from me, 
otherwise I will never see you 'more ; 1 at the same time she took ten scherifs 
out of her pi*se, and forced me to accept them. ‘Expect me in three days/ 
said she, ‘after the sun is set.’ She then took her leave, and I felt that 
she carried away my heart with her. 
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“ At the expiration of the three days, she did not fail to return, and I 
received her with the joy of a man who impatiently expected one dear to him. 

We passed the evening and night as wa^iad the former one, and the next day 
when she left me, she again promised to return in thlfee days, but would not 
depart till she had obliged me as before to take ten scherifs. 

“Having returned the third time, and being both heated with wine, she 
said to me, ‘ My dear love, what do you think of me 1 Am I not handsome ! 
and pleasing?’ ‘Madam,’ replied I, ‘these questions, I think, are very 
useless ; all the proofs of affection I give you, ought to convince you I love 
you ; I am enchanted to see and possess you ; you are my queen, my 
sultana ; you form the sole happiness of my life.’ ‘Ah I ’ resumed she, ‘ I fear 
you would change your tone if you were to see a lady of my acquaintance, who 
is far younger and handsomer than I am, and who has such lively spirits, that j 
she would make the most melancholy laugh. I must bring her to you ; l 
have spoken to her about you, and from what I have said, she is dying with 
impatience to see you. She begged me to procure her this gratification, but I 
daied not to comply with her request tjlll had mentioned it to you.’ ‘Madam,’ 
said I, ‘ you will do as you please ; but say what you will about youi fnend, I 
defy all her attractions to have any power over my heart, which is so devotedly 
yours that nothing can ever alter my attachment.’ ‘Take care,’ replied she, 

‘ 1 warn you that I am going to put your heart to a great trial. ’ 

“The subject was then dropped, and the following morning at her departure, .«< 
instead of ten scherifs she gave me fifteen, which she obliged me to accept - 
‘Remember,’ said she, ‘ that in two days you will have a new guest ; prepare 
to give her a good reception ; we will come at the usual hour after sunset.’ 

“ l had the room decorated, and prepared an elegant collation against the 
day that they were to come ; I waited for them with great impatience, and 
they at length arrived towards the close oi the evening. They both tmveiled 
and if I had been surprised with the beauty of the first, I had much more 
reason to be so with that of her friend. She had regular features, and perfectly 
foamed ; a glowing complexion, and eyes o f such brilliancy, that I could 
scarcely sustain their lustre. I thanked her for the honour she conferred on 
me, and entreated her to excuse me if*! did not receive her in the style she 
deserved. ‘No compliments,’ said she; ‘I ought to bestow them on you 
for having allowed me to accompany my friend hither ; but as you are so good 
as to suffer me to remain, let us waive, all ceremony, and think of nothing but 
amusing ourselves. ’ 

“ As 1 had given orders for the collation to be served as soon as the ladies 
arrived, we shortly sat down to table. I was opposite to my new guest, who 
did not cease to look and smile at me. I could not resist her winning glances, 
and she made herself mistress of my heart, without any resistance. But while 
inspiring me with love, she felt the flame herself ; and far from practising any 
restraint, she said a number of tender things to me. 

“The other lady, who observed us, at first only laughed. *1 told you,’ 
said she, addressing herself to me, ‘ that you would be charmed with my friend, 
and ,1 perceive you have already violated the oath you made me to remain 
constant.’ ‘Madam,’ replied I, laughing as she had done, ‘you would have 
reason to complain if I were remiss in politeness towards a lady whom you 
love, and have done me tlfe honour to bring here j both of you would reproach 
me with not knowing how to perform the honours of my house.’ 

“We continued drinking, but in proportion as we became heated with 
wine, the new lady and I exchanged glances with so little precaution, that her 
friend began to Conceive a violent jealousy, of which she soon gave us a fatal 
proof. She got up and went out, saying that she should soon return ; but 
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a few minutes after the lady who had remained with me, changed countenance; 
she fell into strong convulsions, and shortly after expired in my arms, whilst I 
was Calling my servants to assist me in relieving her. I went out immediately, 
and inquired for the other lady ; my people told me that she had opened the 
street door, and had gone away. I then began to suspect, and nothing could 
be more just than my suspicions, that she had occasioned the death of her 
friend. In fact, she had had the address and wickedness to put a strong 
poison into the last cup, which she herself had presented to her. 

“ 1 was extremely afflicted at this accident. ‘What shall I do?’ said I to 
myself. ‘ What will become of me ? ’ As I considered that I had no time to 
lose; 1 ordered my people to raise up by the light of the moon, and as quietly 
as possible, one of the largest pieces of marble, with which the court of my 
house was paved, and to dig a grave, in which they interred the body of the 
young lady. After the marble was replaced, I put on a travelling dress, and 
taking all the money I was possessed of, 1 locked up everything, even the door 
of my house, on which I put my own seal. I went to the jeweller, who was 
'lie proprietor, paid him what rent I wr*s in his debt, and a year in advance 
besides, and giving him the key, begged him to keep it for me. ‘A very 
important affair,’ said I, ‘obliges me to be absent for some time ; I am under 
the necessity of going to visit my uncles at Cairo.’ I then took my leave of 
him, instantly mounted my horse, and set off with my people who were waiting 
for me. 

“ I had a good journey, and arrived at Cairo without any unpleasant inter- 
ruption. I found my uncles, who were astonished to see me. I said to them 
by way of excuse, that I was tired of waiting for them, ?nd that, receiving no 
intelligence of them, my uneasiness had induced me to undertake the journey. 
They received me very kindly, and promised to intercede with my father, so 
that he should not be displeased at my (putting Damascus without his per- 
mission. I lodged in the same khan with them, and saw everything that was 
worthy of attention in Cairo. 

“ As they had sold all their merchandise, they talked of returning to Mous- 
soul, and were already beginning to make pi eparations for their departure ; but 
as I had not seen all that I wished in Egypt, I left my uncles and went to lodge 
in a quarter very distant from their an, and did not make my appearance 
till they had set off. They sought me for a considerable time, but not being 
able to find me, they supposed that, touched with remorse at coming to Egypt 
against the will of my father, I had returned to Damascus without acquainting 
them, and they left Cairo in the hopes of meeting me there, where I could join 
them and return home. 0 

“I remained at Cairo after their departuie, and lived there three years to 
gratify my curiosity in -examining the wonders of Egypt. During that time I 
took care to send my<rent to the jeweller, always desiring him to keep my house 
for me, as it was my intention to return to Damascus, and reside there for 
some years. I did not meet with any adventure at Cairo worthy of being 
related, but you will be much surprised to hear what befel me on my return to 
Damascus. 

“When I arrived in this city, I dismounted at the jeweller’s, who received 
me with joy. and would accompany me to my house, to show me that no one 
had been in it during my absence. In fact, the seal was still entire on the 
lock. I entered, and found everything in the state I had left it 

“ In cleaning and sweeping the room, where I had regafted the two ladies, 
one of my servants found a gold necklace in the form of a chain, in which, from 
space to space, were ten pearls very large and perfect He brought it me, and 
I knew it to be that which I had seen on the neck of the young lady who was 
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poisoned. I supposed that it had got loose, and had fallen -without my per- 
ceiving it. I could not look at it without shedding tears, as it brought to my 
recollection the amiable creature whom 1 had seen expire in such a cruel 
manner. I wrapped it up and put it carefully in my bosom. 

“ I passed some days in recovering from the fatigue of my journey, after 
which I began to visit those with whom I had been formerly acquainted. I 
gave myself up to all kinds of pleasure, and insensibly spent all my money. 
Reduced to thus situation, instead of selling my goods, 1 resolved to dispose of 
the necklace ; but I was so little acquainted with the value of pearls, that I had 
but bad success, as you will hear. 

‘ * I went to the bezestein, where I called aside one of the criers, and showing 
him the necklace, told him I wished to sell it, and begged him to show it to 
the principal jewellers. The crier was surprised at seeing'" such an elegant 
ornament. ‘ Ah,- what a beautiful thing 1 ’ cried he, after having admired it for 
some time. * Our merchants have never seen anything so rich and costly ; I 
shall give them great pleasure, and you need not doubt their setting a high 

F rice on it, and bidding against one another.' He led me into a shop, which 
found to be that of the owner of my house. 4 W ait for me here, ' said the 
crier, 4 1 shall soon return, and bring you an answer.' 

“ Whilst he with great secrecy was going about to the different merchants to 
show the necklace, I seated myself near the jeweller, who was very glad to see 
me, and we entered into conversation together on various subjects. The crier 
returned, and taking me aside, instead of telling me that the necklace was 
esteemed worth two thousand scherifs at the least, he assured me that no one 
would give me more than fifty. ‘ They tell me,’ added he, ‘that the pearls are 
false; determine whether you will let it go at that price.’ As I believed what 
he said, and was in want of money, ‘ Go,’ said I, ‘ 1 depend on what you say, 
and those who are better acquainted with these matters than I am ; deliver it, 
and bring me the money directly. ’ 

“The crier had, in fact, been sent to offer me fifty scherifs by one of the 
richest jewellers in the bezestein, who had only mentioned this price to sound 
me, and see if I knew the worth of what I wanted to sell. No sooner therefore 
was he made acquainted with my answer, than he took the crier with him to 
an officer of the police, to whom, shoeing the necklace, he said, * Sir, this i3 
a necklace that has been stolen from me, and the thief, disguised as a merchant, 
has had the e ffron tery to offer it for sale, and is now actually in the bezestein. 
He is content to reSeive fifty scherifs for jewels that are worth two thousand : 
nothing can be a stronger proof of his being a thief.’ 

“ The officer of the police sent immediately to arrest me, and when I ap- 
peared before him, he asked me if the necklace he had in his hand was not 
that which I had offered for sale in the bezestein ; I replied in the affirmative. 
‘And is it true,’ continued he, ‘ that you would dispose* of it for fifty scherifs ?’ 
I confessed it was. ‘ Well, then,’ said he, in a sneering tone, Met him have 
the bastinado, he will soon tell us, in his fine merchant’s dress, that he is 
nothing better than a rank thief, let him be beaten till he owns it.* The 
violence of the blows made me tell a lie ; I confessed, contrary to truth, that 
X hadstolen the necklace, and immediately the officer of police ordered my hand 
to be cut off. * 

“This occasioned a great noise in the bezestein, and I was scarcely returned 
to my house when the owner of it came to me. 1 My son,’ said he, ‘you seem 
to be a young man so prudent and well educated, how is it possible that you 
should have committed an action so unworthy of yourself as that which I have 
just heard related? You told me the amount of your property, and I doubt 
not it was what you said. Why did not you ask me for money? I would 
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willingly have lent you some, but after what has passed I cannot allow you to 
remain any longer in my house ; resolve what you will do, for you must seek 
another lodging.' I was extremely mortified at these words, and entreated the 
jeweller, with tears in my eyes, to suffer me to stay in his house three days 
longer, which be granted. 

“‘Alas,* cried I, ‘what a misfortune! What an affront! How can I 
■venture to return to Moussoul ? All that I can say to my father will never 
persuade him that I am innocent.' Three days after this accident befel me, I 
saw, with the utmost astonishment, a number of the attendants of the police 
officer come into my house, attended by my landlord and the merchant, who 
had falsely accused me of having stolen the necklace from him. I asked them 
what they wanted, but instead of replying, they bound me with cords, and 
poured forth the most abusive language, telling me that the necklace belonged 
to the governor of Damascus, who had lost it about three years before ; and 
that at the same time one of his daughters had disappeared. Judge of the state 
I was in at this intelligence ; 1 however determined how to act. ‘I v, ill tell 
the truth, ’ thought I ; ‘ the governor shall decide whether he will pardon me or 
commit me for execution.’ 

“When I was conducted before him, I observed that he looked on me with 
an eye of compassion, which I conceived to be a favourable omen. He ordered 
me to be unbound, and then addressing the merchant, who was my accuser, and 
the landlord of my house, ‘Is that,’ said he to them, ‘the young man who 
offered for sale the pearl necklace ?” They immediately answered that I was, 
when he added, ‘lam convinced that he did not steal the necklace, and I am 
very much surprised that such injustice should have been practised on him.’ 
Encouraged by this speech, ‘ My lord,’ I cried, ‘ I swear to you that I am inno- 
cent. I am persuaded also, that the necklace did~not ever belong to my 
accuser, whom I never saw before, and whose horrible perfidy is the cause of 
the disagreeable treatment I have met with. It is true that T confessed the 
theft, but I made this avowal against my conscience, urged by the torments I 
was made to suffer, and for a reason which I am ready to relate, if you will have 
the goodness to listen to me.’ ‘I know enough already,’ replied the governor, 

‘ to be able to render you immediately part of the justice which is your due. 
Let the false accuser be taken from hence, ’ continued he, ‘ and let him undergo 
the same punishment which he caused to be inflicted on this young man, whose 
innocence is well known to me. ’ 

“The order of the governor was instantly put in execution. .The merchant 
was led out and punished as he deserved. After which the governor having 
desired all who were present to withdraw, thus addressed me : ‘ My son, relate 
to me, without fear, in what manner this necklace fell into your hands, and 
disguise nothing from m^’ I then discovered to him all that had happened, 
and owned that I preferred passing for a thief to revealing this tragical adventure. 
‘Great God!’ exclaimed the governor, as soon as I had done speaking, ‘thy 
judgments are incomprehensible,' and we must submit without murmuring: I 
receive with submission the blow which thou hast been pleased to strike.* Then 
addressing himself to me, *My son,* added he, ‘having heard the account of 
your misfortune, for which I am extremely sorry, I will now relate mine. 
Know, then, that X am the father of the two ladies of whom you have been 
speaking. 

‘“The first lady, who had the effrontery to seek you, even in your own : 
house, was the eldest of all my daughters.^ I had married her at Cairo, to her I 
cousin, the son of my brother. Her husband died, and she returned here, cor- 
rupted by a thousand vices, which she had learnt in Egypt. Before her arrival, j 
the youngest, who died in so deplorable a manner in your arms, was very 
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prudent, and had never given me any reason to complain of her morals. Her 
eldest sister formed a very close friendship with her, and by insensible degrees 
rendered her as wicked as herself. 

“ ‘The day following that on which the youngest died, as I did not see her 
when 1 sat down to table, I inquired for her of the eldest, wBo had returned 
home, but instead of making any reply, she began to weep so bitterly, that I 
conceived an unlucky presage. I pressed her to inform me of what I wished 
to know.’ 

“ ‘ Father,’ replied she, sobbing, ‘ I can tell you nothing more than that my 
sister yesterday put on her best dress, and her beautiful pearl necklace, and 
went out, since which she has not appeared.’ I had my daughter searched for 
over the city, but could learn no tidings of her unhappy fate. In the mean 
time my eldest daughter, who no doubt began to repent of her jealous fit, did 
not cease weeping and bewailing the death of her sister : she even deprived 
herself of all kinds of nourishment, and by that means put a period to her 
existence. 

“‘This, alas!’ continued the governor, ‘is the condition of man. These 
are the evils to which he is exposed. But, my son, as we are both equally 
unfortunate, let us unite our sorrows and never abandon each other. I will 
bestow my third daughter on you in mariiage : she is younger than her sisters, 
and does not at all resemble them in her conduct. She is even more beautiful 
than they were, and I can assure you that she is of a disposition to make you * 
happy. My house shall be your home, and after my death you and she will be 
my only heirs.’ ‘My lord,’ said I, " 1 am quite confused by your kindness, and 
shall never be able to testify my gratitude.’ ‘ 'Enough,’ interrupted he, ‘let us 
not waste time in useless conversation.’ Saying this, he had some witnesses 
called, and 1 married his daughter without any farther ceremony. 

“ He was not satisfied with punishing the merchant who had falsely accused 
me, he also confiscated all his property, which was very considerable, to my 
use. In short, as you come now from the governor, you may have observed 
in what high estimation he holds me. I must add too, that a man, who was 
sent expressly by my uncles, to seek me in Egypt, having discovered, in passing 
through this city, that I resided here, yesterday gave me letters from them. 
They inform me of the death of my father, and invite me to go to Moussoul to 
take possession of his inheritance ; but as my alliance and friendship with the 
governoY attach me to him, and do not suffer me to think of quitting him, I 
have sent back the express, empowering my uncles legally to transfer all that 
belongs to me. After what you have heard, I trusfc you will pardon me the 
incivility I have been guilty of during my illness, of presenting you my left 
hand instead of my right. ” # 

“This,” said the Jewish physician to the sultan *of Casgar, “is what the 
young man of Moussoul related to me. I remained at t)amascus as long as the 
governor lived ; after his death, as 1 was in the prime of my life, 1 had the 
curiosity to travel. I traversed all Persia, and went into India ; at last I came 
to establish myself in your capital, where I exercise, with, credit to myself, the 
profession of physician.” 

The sultan of Casgar thought this story entertaining. “ I confess,” said he to 
the Jew, “ what thou hast been relating is extraordinary; but to speak frankly, 
the story of the hunchback is still more so, and much more comical ; so do not 
flatter thyself with the hope of being reprieved any more than the others ; I 
shall have* you all four hanged.” “A moment’s grace, sire !” cried the tailor, 
advancing and prostrating himself at the feet of the sultan, “since your majesty 
likes pleasant stories, that which I shall tell you, will not, I think, displease 
you.” “I will listen to thee also,” replied the sultan, “ but do not entertain 
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hny hopes that I shall suffer thee to live, unless thou canst recount some adven*- 
ture more .diverting than that of the hunchback.” The tailor, then, as if he 
had been sure of his business, boldly began his recital in these words. 


THE STORY TOLD BY THE TAILOR. 

I A tradesman* sire, of this city did me the honour two days since of inviting 
I me to an entertainment which he gave yesterday morning to his friends : 
I repaired to his house at an early hour, and found about twenty people 
assembled. 

We were waiting for the master of the house, who was gone out on some 
sudden business, when we saw him arrive, accompanied by a young stranger, 
very neatly dressed, and of a good figure, but lame. We all rose, and to do 
honour to the master of the house, we begged the young man to sit with us on 
the sofa. He was just going to sit down, when, perceiving a barber, who was 
one of the company, he abruptly stepped back, and was going away. The 
master of the house, surprised at this, stopped him. “ Where are you going?” 
said he ; “ I bring you here to do me the honour of being present at an enter- 
tainment I am going to give my friends, and you are scarcely entered before 
you want to go away I ” * ‘In the name of God, sir,” replied the stranger, 

u I entreat you not to detain me, but suffer me to depart. I cannot behold 
without horror that abominable barber who is sitting there ; although he is bom 
in a country where the complexion of the people is white, yet he bears the 
colour of an Ethiopian ; but his mind is of a still deeper and more horrible dye 
than bis visage. 

We were ail very much surprised at this speech, and began to conceive a very 
bad opinion of the barber, without knowing whether the young stranger had 
any just reason for speaking of him in such terms. We eVen went so far as to 
declare that we would not suffer at our table a man of whom we had heard so 
shocking a character. The master of the house begged the stranger to acquaint 
us with the occasion of his hatred to the barber. “ Gentlemen,” said the 
young man, “you must know that this barber was the cause of my being lame^ 
and also of the most cruel affair which befel me, that you can possibly conceive; 
for this reason I have made a vow to quit instantly any place where he may 
be ; and even not to reside in any town where he lives : for this reason I left; 
Bagdad, where he was, and undertook so long a journey to come and settle 
myself in this city, where, being in the centre of Great Tartary, I flattered 
myself I should be secure of never beholding him again. However, contrary 
to my hopes and expectations, I find him here ; this obliges me, gentlemen, 
to deprive myself of thg honour of partaking of your feast. I will this day 
leave your city, and go to hide myself, if I can, in some place where he can* 
never again offend my sight.” In saying this, he was going to leave us, but 
the master* of the house still detained bim, and entreated him to relate to us 
the cause of the aversion he had against the barber, who all this time kept his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and was silent. We joined our entreaties to those 
of the master of the house, and at last the young man, yielding to our wishes, 
seated himself on the sofa, and began his history in these words, having first 
turned his back towards the barber, lest he should see him : — 

“My father, who lived in Bagdad, was of a rank to aspire to the highest 
offices of state, but he preferred leading a quiet and tranquil life to all the 
honours he might deserve. I was his only child, and when he died I had com- 
pleted my education, and was of an age to dispose of the large possessions he 
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had bequeathed me. I did not dissipate them in folly, but made such use of * » 
them as procured me the esteem of every one. 

“I had not yet felt any tender passion, and far from being at all sensible to 
love, I will confess, perhaps to my shame, that I carefully avoided the society 
of women. One day, as I was walking in a street, I saw a great number of 
ladies coming towards me ; in order to avoid them, I turned into a little street 
that was before me, and sat down on a bench that was placed near a door. I 
was opposite to a window where there was a number of very fine flowers, and 
my eyes were fixed on them, when the window opened, and a, lady appeared, 
whose beauty dazzled me. She cast her eyes on me, and watering the flowers 
with a hand whiter than alabaster, she looked at me with a smile, which 
inspired me with as much love for her as I had hitherto felt aversion towards 
the rest of her sex. After having watered her flowers and bestowed on me 
another look full of charms, which completed the conquest of my heart, she 
shut the window, and left me in a state of pain and uncertainty which I cannot 
describe. 

“I should have remained thus a considerable time, had not the noise I heard 
in the street brought me to my senses again. I turned my head as I got up, and 
saw that it was one of the fiist cadis of the city, mounted on a mule, and ac- 
companied by five or six of his people : he alighted at the door of the house 
where the young lady had opened the window, and went in, which made me 
suppose he was her father. 

“I returned home in a state very different from that in which I had left it; 
agitated by a passion so much the more violent from its being the first attack. 

I went to bed with a raging fever, which caused great affliction in my house- 
hold. My^elations, who loved me, alarmed by my sudden indisposition, came 
quickly to see me, and importuned me to acquaint them of the cause, but 1 was 
very careful to keep it secret. My silence increased their alarms, nor could the 
physicians dissipate their fears for my safety, because they knew nothing of my 
disease, which was only increased by the medicines they administered. 

“My relations began to despair of my life, when an old lady of their ac- 
quaintance being informed of my illness, arrived ; she considered me with a 
great deal of attention, and after slie had thoroughly examined me, she dis- 
covered, I know not by what token, the cause of my disorder. She took them 
aside, and begged them to leave her alone with me, and to order my people to 
retire. J 

“The room being cleared, she seated herself near my pillow. 1 My son, 
said she, ‘ you have hitherto persisted in concealing the cause of your illness : 
nor do I require you to confess it : I liav.e sufficient experience to penetrate into 
this secret, and I am sure you will not disown \yhat I am going to declare. It 
is love which occasions your indisposition, f can prpbably assist your cure, 

E rovided you wiU teU me who is the happy.||fiy that ha^ been able to wound a 
eart so Insensible as yours : for you have the reputation of not liking the ladies, 
and I have not been the last to perceive it ; however, what I foresaw is at last 
come to pass, and I shall be delighted if I can be of any service in releasing you 
from your pain. 5 • 

“Tie old lady having finished this speech, waited to hear my answer ; but 
although it had made a stron^ampression on me, I did not dare open my heart 
to her. I only turned towards her and uttered a deep sigh, without saying a 
word. .‘Is it shame,’ continued she, ‘that prevents you from speaking, or is 
it want of confidence in my power to relieve you ? Can you doubt the effects 
of my promise ? I could mention to you an infinite number of young people 01 
your acquaintance who have endured the same pain that you do, and for whom 
I have obtained consolation.® 
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“In short, the good lady said so many things to me, that at length I broke 
silence, and declared to her the cause of my pain. I acquainted her with the 
place where I had seen the object that had given birth to it, and related all the 
circumstances of the adventure. ‘If you succeed,’ continued I, ‘and procure 
me the happiness of seeing this enchanting beauty, and of expressing to her the 
passion with which I turn, you may rely on my gratitude.’ ‘ My son,’ replied 
the old lady, ‘ I know the person you mention ; she is, -W you justly suppose, 
the daughter of the principal cadi in this city. I am' not surprised that you 
should love her ; she is the most beautiful, as well as most amiable lady in 
Bagdad; but what grieves me is, she is very haughty and difficult of access. 
You know that many of our officers of justice are very exact in making women 
©bserve the harsh laws which subject them to so irksome a restraint ; they are 
still more strict in their own families, and the cadi you saw is himself alone 
more rigid on this point than all the others put together. As , they are con- 
tinually preaching to their daughters the enormity of the crime of showing 
themselves to men, the poor things are in general so cautious of being guilty of 
it, that when necessity obliges them to walk in the streets, they make no use 
of their eyes but to guide them on their way ; I do not say that this is absolutely 
the case with the daughter of the principal cadi, yet I am much afraid of having 
as great obstacles to overcome on her side as on her father’s. Would to 
Heaven you loved any other lady! I should not have so many difficulties as I 
foresee to surmount. I will neverthless employ all my address, but it will 
require time to succeed. At any rate, take courage, and place confidence 
in me.’ 

“The old lady left me, and as I reflected with anxiety on all the obstacles she 
had represented to me, the fear that she would not succeed possessed me, and 
increased my disease. She returned the following day, and I sdon read in 
her countenance that she had no favourable intelligence to announce. She said, 

1 My son, I was not mistaken ; I have more to surmount than merely the vigi- 
lance of a father ; you love an insensible object, who delights in letting those 
burn with unrequited passion who suffer themselves to be charmed with her 
beauty; she will not allow them the least relief; she listened to me with 
pleasure whilst I talked to her only of the pain she made you suffer, but no 
sooner did I open my mouth to persuade her to allow you an interview, than 
she cast an angry look at me, and said, ‘ You are very insolent to attempt to 
■ make such a proposition; and I desire you will never see me more, if it be 
only to hold such conversations as this. ’ 

“ ‘But let not that afflict you,’ continued the old lady; ‘I am not easily 
discouraged, and provided you do not lose your patience, I hope at last to 
accomplish my design.’* Not to protract my narration (said the youqg man), 
I will only say that this good messenger made several fruitless attempts in my 
favour with the haughty^enemy of my peace. The vexation I endured increased 
my disorder to such a 'degree, that the physicians gave me over. I was there- 
fore considered as a man who was at the point of death, when the old lady 
came to give me new life. 

u That no one might hear her, she whispered in my ear, ‘Think of the 
present you will make me for the good news I bring you.’ These words pro- 
duced a wonderful effect ; I raised myself in my bed, and replied with transport, 
* The present will not be deficient ; what have you to tell me?’ ‘My dear sir,* 
resumed she, ‘ you will' not die this time, and I shall soon have the pleasure 
of seeing you in perfect health, and well satisfied with me; yesterday being 
Monday, I went to the lady you are in love with, and found her in very 
good humour; I at first put on a mournful countenance, uttered an abun- 
dance of sighs, and shed some tears. ‘My good mother,’ said she, ‘what is 
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the matter? Why are you in such affliction V ‘Alas ! my dear and honour- 
able lady,’ replied 1, ‘ I am just come from the young gentleman I spoke to 
you of the other day; it is all over with him; he is at the point of death, 
and all for love of you; it is a great pity, I assure you, and you are very 
cruel.’ *1 do not know,’ said she, ‘why you should accuse me of being the 
cause of his death ; how can I have contributed to his illness?’ ‘ How ?’ replied 
I, ‘ did I not tell you that he seated himself before your window just as you 
opened it to water your flowers ? He beheld this prodigy of beauty — these 
charms which your mirror reflects every day ; from that moment he has lan- 
guished for you, and his disease is so augmented, that he is now reduced to 
the pitiable state I have had the honour of describing to you. You may 
remember, madam,’ continued I, ‘ how rigorously you treated me lately when 
I was going to tell you of his illness, and propose to you a method of re- 
lieving him from his dangerous condition : I returned to him after I left you, 
and he no sooner perceived from my countenance that I did not bring a favour- 
able account, than his malady redoubled its violence. From that time, madam, 
he has been in the most imminent danger of death, and I do not know whether 
you could now save his life even if you were inclined to take pity on him.’ 

“ ‘This was what I said to her,’ added the old lady. ‘The fear of your 
death staggered her, and I saw her face change colour. ‘Is what you say 
to me quite true,’ said she; ‘and does his illness proceed only from his love 
of me?’ ‘Ah, madam,’ replied I, ‘it is but too true , would to Heaven it were 
false!’ ‘ And do you really ihink, ’ resumed she, ‘that the hope of seeing and 
speaking to me could contribute to diminish the peril of his situation ?’ * It 

very likely may,’ said I; ‘and if you desire me, I will try this remedy.’ ‘ Well, 
then,’ replied she, sighing, ‘let him hope that he may see me, but he must not 
expect any other favours, unless he aspires to marry me, arid my father gives 
his consent !’ ‘Madam,’ said 1, ‘ you are very good; I will go directly to this 
young gentleman, and announce to him that he will have the pleasure of seeing 
and conversing with you.’ *1 do not know,’ said she, ‘that I can fix a more 
convenient time to do him this favour than on Friday next during the midday 
prayer. Let him observe when my father goes out to attend at the mosque ; 
and then let him come immediately before this house, if he is well enough 
to go abroad. I shall see him arrive from my window, and will come down to 
let him in. We will converse together while prayers last, and he can retire 
before my father returns.’ 

“ ‘This is Tuesday,’ continued the old lady, ‘between this and Friday you 
will be sufficiently recovered to encounter this interview.’ Whilst the good lady 
was talking, I felt my disorder diminish, or rather by«the time she concluded 
her discourse, I found myself quite" recovered. 4 Take this,’ said I, giving her 
my purse, which was auite full, ‘ to you alone I ow^ my cure ; I think this 
money belter employed, than all I have given to the # physicians, who have 
done nothing but torment me during my illness,’ 

“The lady having left me, I found myself sufficiently strong to get up. My 
relations, delighted to see me so much better, congratulated me on my recovery, 
and took their leave. 

“ Friday morning being arrived, the old lady came whilst I was dressing, 
and making choice of the handsomest dress my wardrobe contained. ‘ I do 
not ask you,’ said she, 1 how you find yourself; the occupation you are engaged 
in sufficiently convinces me of what I am to think ; but will not you bathe before 
you go to the principal cadi’s? * * That would take up too much time,’ replied 

I; ‘I shall content myself with sending for a barber to shave my head and 
beard * I then ordered one of my slaves to seek one who was expert in his 
business, as well as expeditious. 
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“The slave brought me this unlucky barber, who is here present. After 
having saluted me, he said, * Sir, by your countenance you seem to be unwell. * 
I replied that I was recovering from a very seyere illness. 4 I wish God may 
preserve you from all kinds of evils,’ continued he, 4 and may his grace accom- 
pany you everywhere.’ 4 I hope he will grant this wish,’ said I, 4 for which I 
am much obliged*to you.’ 4 As you are now recovering from illness,’ resumed 
he, 4 1 pray God that he will preserve you in health. Now tell me, what is 
your pleasure ; I have brought my razors and my lances ; do you wish me to 
shave, or to bleed you ?* 4 Did I not tell you,’ returned I, 4 that I am recovering 
from illness ? You may suppose then that I did not send for you to bleed me. 
Be quicksand shave me, and do not lose time in talking, for I am in a hurry, 
and have an appointment precisely at noon.’ 

44 The barber employed a great deal of time in undoing his apparatus, and 
preparing his razors ; and then, instead of putting water into his basin, he drew 
out of his case an astrol abe, went out of my room, and walked into the middle 
of the court with a sedat e step, to take tne height of the sun. He returned 
with the same gravity, ancf on entering the chamber, 4 You will, no doubt, be 
glad to learn, sir,’ said he, 4 that this Friday is the eighteenth day of the moon 
of Safar, in the year six hundred and fifty-three (the year of the Hegira, an 
epoch from which all the Mahometans reckon) since the retrdlat of our great 
prophet from Mecca to Medina, and in the year seven thousand three hundred 
and twenty of the epoch of the great Iskander with the two horns ; and that 
the conjunction of Mars and Mercury signifies that you cannot choose a better 
time than the present day and present hour to be shaved. But on the other 
fide, this conjunction forms a bad presage for you. It demonstrates to me, that 
you this day will encounter a great danger : not indeed of losing your life, but 
of an inconvenience which will remain with ) ou all your days ; you ought to be 
obliged to me for advertising you to be careful of this misfortune ; I should be 
sorry that it befel you.’ 

4 4 Judge, gentlemen, of my vexation, of having fallen in the way of this 
chattering and ridiculous barber : what a mortifying delay for a lover, who was 
preparing for a tender meeting with his mistress ! I was quite exasperated. 
* I care very little,’ said I angrily, 4 either for your advice or your predictions : 
I did not send for you to consult you on astrology ; you came here to shave me; 
therefore either perform your office, or take yourself away, that I may send for 
another barber. 

44 4 Sir,’ replied he, in a tone so phlegmatic, that I could scarcely contain 
myself, 4 what reason have you to be angry? Do not you know that all barbers 
are not like me, and thaf you would not find another such, even if you had him 
made on purpose* You only asked for a barber, and in my person are united 
the best barber of Bagdad, an experienced physician, a profound chemist, a 
never-failing astrologer a finished grammarian, a perfect rhetorician, a subtle 
logician ; a mathematician, thoroughly accomplished in geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and in all the refinements of algebra ; an historian who is acquainted 
with the history of all the kingdoms in the universe. Besides these sciences, I 
am well instructed in all the points of philosophy ; and have my memory well 
stored with all our laws and all our traditions. I am a jpoet, an architect ; but 
what am I not? There is nothing in nature concealed from me. Your late 
honoured father, to whom I pay a tribute of tears evenr time I think of him, 
was fully convinced of my merit. He loved me, caressed me, and never ceased 
quoting me in -all companies, as the first man in the whole world. My gratitude 
and fnendship for him attaches me to you ; and urges me to take you under my 
protection, and insure yon from all the misfortunes with which the planets may 
threaten yon.' 
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“ At this speech, notwithstanding my anger, I could not help laughing. 

* When do you mean to have done, impertinent chatterer,’ cried I, ‘ and when 
do you intend to begin shaving me?’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’ replied the barber, ‘you do me an injury by calling me a chatterer: 
every one, on the contrary, bestows on me the honourable appellation of silent. 

I had six brothers whom you might with some reason have termed chatterers, 
and that you may be acquainted with them, the eldest was named Bacbouc, the 
second Bakbarah, the third Bakbac, the fourth Alcouz, the fifth Alnaschar, and 
the sixth Schacabac. These were indeed most tiresome talkers, but I, who am 
the youngest of the family, am very grave and concise in my discourses,’ 

“ Place yourselves in my situation, gentlemen ; what could I do with 'lb cruel 
a tormentor ? * Give him three pieces of gold, ’ said I to the slave who over- 

looked the expenses of my house, ‘and send him away, that I may be at peace ; 

I will not be shaved to-day.’ ‘ Sir 1 ’ cried the barber at hearing this, ‘ what am 
I to understand, sir, by these words ? It was not I who came to seek you ; 
it was you who ordered me to come ; and that being the case, I swear by the 
faith of a Mussulman, that I will not quit your house till I have shaved you. 

If you do not know my worth, it is no fault of mine; your* late honoured father 
was more just to my merits. Every time, when he sent for me to bleed him he 
used to make me sit down by his side, and then it was delightful to hear the 
clever tilings I entertained him with. I kept him in continual admiration ; I 
enchanted him; and when I had done, ‘Ah,’ he would exclaim, ‘you are an 
inexhaustible fund of science; no one can approach the profoundness of youx | 
knowledge.’ ‘ My dear sir,’ I used to reply, ‘you do me more honour than I 
deserve. If I say a good thing, I am indented to you for the favourable hearing 
you are so good as to grant me : it is your liberality that inspires me with those 
sublime ideas, which have the good fortune to meet your approbation.’ One 
day, when he was quite charmed with an admirable discourse I had just con- 
cluded, ‘Give him,’ cried he, ‘an hundred pieces of gold, and put him on one 
of my richest robes!’ I received this present immediately; and at the same 
instant I drew out his horosco pe, which I found to be one of the most fortunate 
in the world. I carriecTtKe proofs of my gratefulness still farther, for I cupped 
him instead of bleeding him with a lancet. 

“ He did not stop here; he began another speech which lasted a full half 
hour. Fatigued with hearing him, and vexed at finding the time pass without 
my getting forward, I knew not what more to say, ‘ No, indeed/ at length I 
exclaimed, ‘ it is not possible that there should exist in the whole world a man. 
who takes a greater delight in enraging people.’ • 

“I then thought 1 might succeed better by gentle means. ‘In the name of 
God,' I said to him, ‘leave off your fine speeches, and finish with me quickly: 

I have an affair of the greatest importance, which obliges me to go out, as I 
have already told you.’ At these words he began to laugh! ‘ It would be very 
praiseworthy,’ said he, ‘if our minds were always wise and prudent ; however, 

I am willing to believe, that when you put yourself in a passion with me, it was 
your late illness which occasioned this change in your temper j on mis account, 
therefore, you are in need of some instructions, and you cannot do better than 
follow the example of your father and your grandfather: they used to come and 
consult me in all their affairs ; and I may safely say without vanity, that they 
were always the better for my advice. Let me tell you, sir, that a man scarcely 
ever succeeds in any enterprise, if he has not recourse to the opinions of enlight- 
ened persons : no man becomes clever, says the proverb, unless lit consults a 
clever man. I am entirely at your service, and you have only to command me.* 
“ * Cannot I then persuade you,* interrupted I, ‘to desist from these long: 
speeches, which tend to no purpose but to distract my head, and prevent me 
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from keeping my appointment: shave me directly, or leave my house.’ In 
saying this I arose, and angrily struck my foot against the ground. 

“ When he saw that I was really exasperated with him, ‘Sir,* said he, ‘do 
not be angry ; we are going to begin directly.’ In fact, he washed my head, 
and began to shave me ; but he had not made four strokes with his razor when 
he stopped to sty, ‘ Sir, you are hasty ; you should abstain from these gusts of 
passion, which only come from the devil. Besides which, I deserve that you 
should have some respect for me on account of my age, my knowledge, and my 
striking virtues.’ 

“ ‘ Go on shaving me,’ said I, interrupting him again, ‘ and speak no more.’ 

‘ That $ to say, ’ replied he, * that you have some pressing affair on your hands ; 
I’ll lay a wager that I am not mistaken.’ ‘ Why, 1 told you so two hours ago,’ 
returned I ; ‘you ought to have shaved me long since.’ ‘Moderate your ardour,’ 
replied he ; perhaps you have not considered well of what you are going to do; 
when one does anything precipitately, it is almost always a source of repentance. 
I wish you would tell me what this affair is, that you are in such haste about ; 
and I will give you my opinion on it ; you have plenty of time, for you are not 
expected till noon, and it will not be noon these three hours. ’ ‘ That is nothing 
to me,’ said I; ‘people of honour, who keep their word, are always before the 
time appointed. But I perceive that in reasoning thus with you, I am imitating 
the faults of chattering barbers ; finish shaving me quickly.’ 

“The more anxious I was for despatch, the less so was he to obey me. He 
left his razor to take up his astrolabe ; and when he put down his astrolabe he 
took up his razor. 

“ He got his astrolabe the second time, and left me half shaved to go and 
»ee what o’clock it was precisely. lie returned. ' ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I was certain 
I was not mistaken; it wants three hours to noon, I am well assured, or all the 
rules of astronomy are false.’ ‘Gracious heaven!’ cried I, ‘my patience is 
exhausted, I can hold out no longer. Cursed barber, ill-omened barbel, I can 
hardly refrain from falling upon thee, and strangling tliee.’ ‘Softly, sir,’ said 
he coolly, and without showing any emotion and anger, ‘ you seem to have no 
fear of bringing on your illness again ; do not be so passionate, and you shall 
be shaved in a moment.’ Saying this, he put the astrolabe in his case, took his 
razor, which he sharpened on the strop, that was fastened to his girdle, and 
began to shave me ; but whilst he was shaving me he could not help talking. 
‘ If you would, sir,’ said he, * inform me what this affair is, that will engage you 
at noon, I would give you some advice, which you might find serviceable.’ To 
satisfy him I told him that some friends expected me at noon to regale me, and 
rejoice with me on my 'recovery. 

“No sooner had the barber heard me mention a feast, than he exclaimed, 
‘ God bless you on this day as well as on every other ; you bring to my mind, 
that yesterday I invited four or five friends to come and regale with me to-day ; 
I had forgotten it, and have not made any preparations for them.’ ‘Let not 
that embarrass you,’ said I ; ‘although I am going out, my table is always well 
supplied, and I make you a present of all that is intended for it to-day ; I will 
also give you as much wine as you want, for I have some most excellent in my 
cellar ; but then you must be quick in finishing to shave me ; and remember 
that instead of making you presents to hear you talk, as my father did, I give 
them to you to be silent.’ 

“ He was not content to rely on my word. * May God recompense you,’ 
cried he, ‘ for the favour you do me ; but show me directly these provisions, 
that I may judge if there be enough to regale my friends handsomely ; for 
I Wish them to be satisfied with the good cheer I shall give them.* ‘ * have/ 
said I, ‘a Iamb, six capons, a dozen of fowls, and sufficient for four courses.’ I 
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gave orders to a slave to produce all that, together with four large jugs of wine. 

‘ This is well,’ replied the barber, ‘but we shall want some fruit, and something 
for sauce to the meat.* I desired what he wanted to be given him. He left 
off shaving me to examine each thing separately, and as this examination took 
up nearly half an hour, I stamped and swore ; but I might amuse myself as I 
pleased, the rascal did not hurry a bit the more. At length, however, he again 
took up the razor and shaved for a few minutes, then stopping suddenly, 1 1 
should never have supposed, sir, ’ said he, 4 that you had been of so liberal a 
turn ; I begin to discover that your late father, of honoured memory, lives a 
second time in you j certainly I did not deserve the favours you heap on me, and 
I assure you that I shall retain an eternal sense of the obligation ; for, sir, that 
you may know it in future, I will tell you that I have nothing but whVt I get 
from generous people like yourself, in which I resemble Zantout, who rubs 
people at the bath, and Sali, who sells little burnt pefis about the streets, and 
Salouz, who sells beans, and Akerscha, who sells herbs, and Abou Mekares, 
who waters the streets to lay the dust, and Cassem, who belongs to the caliph’s 
guard : all these people give no reception to melancholy ; they ryre neither 
sorrowful nor quarrelsome ; better satisfied with their fortune than the caliph him- 
self in the midst of his court, they are always gay and ready to dance and sing, 
and they have each their peculiar dance and song, with which they entertain 
the whole city of Bagdad ; but what I esteem the most in them is, that they 
are none of them great talkers any more than your slave, who has the honour 
of speaking to you. Here, sir, 1 will give you the song and the dance of 
Zantout, who rubs the people at the bath ; look at me, and you will see an 
exact imitation.’ 

“The barber sung the song and danced the dance of Zantout; and notwith- 
standing all I could say to make him cease his buffoonery, he would not stop 
till he had imitated in the same way all those he had mentioned. After that, 

4 Sir,’ said he, ‘I am going to invite all these good people to my house, and if 
you will take my advice, you will be of our party, and leave your friends, who 
are perhaps great talkers, and will only disturb you by their tiresome conversa- 
tions, and will make you relapse into an illness still worse than that from which you 
are just recovered ; instead of which, at my house you will only enjoy pleasure.’ 

“Notwithstanding my anger, I could not avoid laughing at his foUy. *1 
wish,’ said I, ‘that I had no other engagement, and I would gladly accept your 
proposal ; I would with all my heart make one of your jolly set, but I must entreat 
you to excuse me, I am too much engaged to-day; I shall be more at liberty 
another day, and we will have this party : finish shaving me, and hasten to return, 
for perhaps your friends are already arrived,’ 4 Sir,’ replied he, ‘do not refuse 
me the favour I ask of you. Come and amuse yourself with the good company 
I shall have , if you had once been with such people, yoji would have been so 
pleased wjth them that you would gi ve up your friends for them. * 4 Say no more 

about it,’ said I ; ‘I cannot be present at your feast.’ 

“I gained nothing by gentleness. ‘Since you will not come with me,* re- 
plied the barber, * you must allow me, theZ, to accompany you, I will go home 
with the provisions you have given me ; my friends shall eat of them if they 
like, and 1 will return immediately. I cannot commit such an incivility as to 
suffer yen to go alone — you deserve this piece of complaisance on my part’ 
4 Good Heaven,’ exclaimed I, on hearing this, ‘am I then condemned to bear 
this whole day so tormenting a creature ! Tn the name of the great God, ' said 
I to him, ‘finish your tiresome speeches ; go to your friends, eat and drink, and 
entertain yourselves, ana leave me at liberty to go to mine, I will go alone, 
and do not want any one to accompany me ; and indeed if you must know the 
troth, the place where I am going is not one in which you can be received — I 
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only can be admitted.’ * You are joking, sir,’ replied he; ‘if your friends halve 
invited you to an entertainment, what reason can prevent me from accom- 
panying you ? You will give them great pleasure, 1 am sure, by taking with 
you a man like me, who has the art of entertaining a company and making 
them merry. Say what you will, sir, I am resolved to go in spite of you.’ 

“ These words, gentlemen, threw me into the greatest embarrassment. * How 
con I possibly contrive to get rid of this infernal barber;’ though I to myself 
‘If I continue obstinately to contradict him, our contest will never be finished.* 

I had already waited till they had called the people to noon prayers for the first 
time; and as it was now almost the moment to set out, I determined therefore 
not to answer him a single word, and to appear as if I agreed to everything he 
said. He finished shaving me, and lie had no sooner done than I said to him, 
‘Take some of my people with you to carry these provisions home; then return 
here, I will wait, and not go without you. ’ 

“ He then went out/and I finished dressing myself as quickly as possible. 
I only waited till they Called to prayers for the last time, when I hastened to 
commence my expedition ; but this malicious barber, who seemed aware of my 
intention, was satisfied with accompanying my people only within sight of his 
own house, and seeing them go in. He afterwards concealed himself at the 
corner of the street, to observe and follow me. In short, when I got to the 
door of the cadi, I turned round and perceived him at the end of the street. 
This sight put me into the greatest rage. 

“ The cadi’s door was half open, and when I went in I saw the old lady who 
was waiting for me, and who, as soon as she had shut the door, conducted me 
to fhe apartment of the young lady, with whom I was so much in love. But I 
had hardly begun to enter into any conversation with her before we heard a 
great noise m the street. The young lady ran to the window, and looking 
through the blinds, perceived that it was the cadi, her father, who was already 
returning from prayers. I looked out at the same time, and saw the barber 
seated exactly opposite, and on the same bench from whence I had beheld the 
lady the first time. 

“ I had now two subjects for alarm, the arrival of the cadi, and the presence 
of the barber. The young lady dissipated my fears on the first, by telling me 
that her father very rarely came up into her apartment ; but as she had foreseen 
that such an interruption might take place, she had prepared the means for my 
escape in case of necessity; but the indiscretion of that unlucky barbel caused 
me great uneasiness, and you will soon perceive that this disquietude was not 
without foundation. 

“ As soon as the caj!i was returned home, he himself inflicted the bastinado 
on a slave who had deserved it The slave uttered loud cries, which were dis- 
tinguishable even in the street. The barber thought I was the person whom 
tbev were treating ill, 1 and that these were my cries. Fully persuaded of this, 
he "began to call out'as loud as he could, to tear his clothes, throw dust upon 
his head, and call for help to all tire neighbours who ran out to him. They 
inquired what was the matter, and what assistance they could give him. 
‘Alas V cried he, * they are assassinating my master, my dear lord ;* and with- 
out saying another word, he ran to my house* crying out in the same way* 
and returned, followed by all my servants armed with sticks. They knocked 
furiously at the door of the cadi, who sent a slave to know what the noise was 
about; but the slave, quite terrified, returned to his master, * My lord,* said he, 
‘above ten thousand men will come into your house by force, and are already 
beginning to break open the door.’ 

“ The cadi ran himself to the door and inquired what they wanted. His 
venerable appearance did not inspire my people with any respect, and they 
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insolently addressed him, * Cursed cadi ! thou dog ! for what reason art thou 
going to murder our master ? What has he done to thee ? ’ * My good people/ 
replied the cadi, * why should I murder your master, whom I do not know, and 
who has never offended me"? My door is open, you may come in and search 
my house.* 1 You have given him the bastinado,’ said the barber; *1 heard 
his cries not a minute ago.’ * But,’ replied the cadi, * as I said before, in what 
can vour master have offended me, that I should ill-treat him thus ? Is he in 
my house ? and if he is, how could he get in, or who could have introduced 
him ?’ ‘ Thou wilt not make me believe thee with thy great beard, thou wicked 
cadi,’ resumed the barber; *T know what I say. Your daughter loves our 
master, and appointed a meeting in your house during the mid-day prayers; 
you no doubt received information of it, and returned quickly; you surprised 
him here, and ordered your slaves to give him the bastinado ; but this wicked 
action shall not remain unpunished : the caliph shall be informed of it, and will 
execute a severe and speedy sentence on you Give him his liberty, and let 
him come out directly, otherwise we will go in and take him from you to your 
shame.’ * There is no occasion to say so much about it,’ said the cadi, 1 nor to 
make such a bustle; if what you say is true, you have only to go in and search j 
for him — I give you full permission/ The cadi had scarcely spoken these words | 
when the barber and my people burst into the house, like a set of furious mad- i 
men, and began to seek for me in every corner. 

“ As I heard everything the barber said to the cadi, I endeavoured to find 
out some place to conceal myself in. I was unable to discover any other tlian 
a large empty chest, into which I immediately got, and shut the lid down upon 
me. Alter the barber had searched every other place, he did not fail coming 
into the apartment where I was. He went directly to the chest, and opened it; 
and as soon as he perceived that I was in it, he took it up and carried it away 
upon his head. He descended from the top of the staircase, which was very 
high, into a court, through which lie quickly passed, and at last reached the 
street-door. 

“As he was carrying me along the street, the lid of the chest unfortunately 
opened : I had not resolution enough to bear the shame and disgrace of being 
thus exposed to the populace who followed us ; I jumped down, therefore, 
into the street in such a hurry that I hurt myself violently, and have been 
lame ever since. I did not at first perceive the full extent of my misfortune ; 

I thetefore made haste to get up, and run away from the people who were 
laughing at me. At the same time 1 scattered a handful or two of gold and 
silver, with which I had filled my purse, and while they were stopping to pick 
it up, I made my escape by passing through several private streets. But the 
cursed barber, taking advantage of the trick which I had made use of to 
get rid of the crowd, followed me so closely, that be never once lost sight 
of me ; and all the time he continued calling aloud, * Stop, sir, why do you 
run so fast? You know not how much I have felt for you on account of 
the ill-usage you have received from the cadi ; and well I might, as you 
have been so generous to me and my friends, and we are under such obli- 
gations to you. Did I not truly inform you that you would endanger your life 
through your obstinacy, in not suffering me to accompany *you ? All this has 
happened to you through your own fault ; and I know not what would have 
become of you if I had not obstinately determined to follow you, and observe 
which way you went Where then, my lord, are you running ? Pray wait 
for me.’ 

44 It was in this manner that tfie unlucky barber kept calling out to me all 
through the street He was not satisfied with having scan d alized me so com- 
pletely in the quarter of the town where the cadi resided, but seemed to wish 
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that the whole city should become acquainted with my disgrace. This put me j : 
into such a rage that I could have stopped and strangled nim, but that would . 
only have increased my destruction. 1 therefore went another way to work. 
As I perceived that, by his calling out, the eyes of every one were attracted 
towards me, some looking out of their windows, and others stopping in the 
street to stare at me, I went into a khan, the master of which was known to 
me. I found him indeed at the door, where the noise and uproar had brought 
him. ‘ In the name of God,’ I cried, * do me the favour to prevent that mad 
fellow from following me in here.* He not only promised me to do so, but he 
kept his word, although it was not without great difficulty : for the obstinate 
barber attempted to force an entrance in spite of him. Nor did he retire before 
he uttered a thousand abusive words : and he continued to tell every one he 
met, till he reached his own house, the very great service he pretended to have 
done me. 

“It was thus that I got rid of this tiresome man. The master of the khan 
then entreated me to give him an account of my adventure. 1 did so ; after 
which I asked him in my turn to let me have an apartment in his house till I 
was quite cured. ‘ You will be much better accommodated, sir,* he said, ‘in 
your own house. ‘ * I do not wish to return there, ’ I answered, * for that 
detestable barber will not fail to find me out ; I shall then be pestered with 
him every day, and it would absolutely kill me with vexation to have him con- 
stantly before my eyes. Besides, after what has happened to me this day, I am 
determined not to remain any longer in this city. I will wander wherever my 
ill stars may direct me. 1 In short, as soon as I was cured, I took as much 
money as I thought would be sufficient for my journey, and gave the remainder 
of my foitune to my relations. 

“I then set out from Bagdad, gentlemen, and arrived here. I had every 
reason, at least, to hope that I should not hare met with this mischievous 
barber in a country so distant from my own ; and I now discover him in 
your company. Be not therefore surprised at my anxiety and eagerness to 
retire. You may judge of the painful sensations the sight of this man causes 
me, through whose means I became lame, and was reduced to the necessity of 
giving up my relations, my friends, and my country/* 

Having made his speach, the lame young man got up and went out. The 
master of the house conducted him to the door, assuring him that it gave 
him great pain to have been the cause, though innocently, of so great a 
mortification. 

When the young man was gone (continued the tailor), we still remained 
very much astonished at his history. We cast our eyes towards the barber, 
and told him that he had done wrong — if what we had just heard was true. 

** Gentlemen, ’\answertd he, raising his head, which he had till now kept towards 
the ground, “the silence which I have imposed upon myself while this young 
man was telling you his story ought to prove to you that he has advanced 
nothing that was not the fact ; notwithstanding, however, all that he has told 
yqu, I still maintain that I ought to have done what I did, and I leave you 
yourselves to judge of it Was he not thrown into a situation of great danger, 
and without my assistance, would he so fortunately have escaped from it? He 
may, indeed, think himself very happy to have got free from it with only a 
lame leg. Was I not exposed to a much greater danger, in order to get him 
from a house where I thought he was so ill-treated? Has he, then, reason to 
complain of- me, and to attack me with so many injurious reproaches? You 
see what we get by serving ungrateful people. He accuses me of being a 
chatterer \ it is mere calumny. Of seven brothers, of whom our family consists, 
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I am the very* one who speaks least, and yet who possesses the most wit. In 
order to convince you of it, gentlemen, I have only to relate their history and 
my own to you. f entreat you to favour me with your attention.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE BARBER. 

During the reign of the caliph Mostanser Billah, a prince so famous for 
his great liberality towards the poor, there were ten robbers, who very much 
infested the roads in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, and were for a long time 
guilty of great depred ations and horrible cruelties. The caliph having been 
informed of this great outrage, ordered the judge of the police, some days 
before the feast of Bairam, to come to him, and commanded him, under pain 
of death, to bring them all ten before him. The judge of the police was very 
active, and sent out so many of his men into the country that the ten robbers 
were taken on the very day of the feast. I happened to be walking at that 
time on the banks of the Tigris, where I observed ten very well-dressed men, 
who embarked on board a boat. I should have known they were robbers 
if I had paid any attention to the guard who accompanied them ; but I observed 
only the robbers themselves, and thinking that they were men who were’ gtfi&g 
to enjoy themselves and pass this day in festivity, I got into the boat at the 
same time with them, without saying a word, in hopes that they would suffer 
me to accompany them. We rowed down the Tigris, and they made us land 
<4 at the caliph’s palace. By this time J had an opportunity of recollecting 
myself, and perceiving that I had formed a wrong opinion of my companions. 
When we got out of the boat, we were surrounded by a fresh party of >the 
guards belonging to the judge of the police, who bound us, and carried us 
before the caliph. I suffered myself to be bound like the rest, still without 
saying a word ; for what use would it have been to me either to have remom 
strated or to have made any resistance ? It would only have been the cause of 
my being ill-treated by the guards, who would have paid no attention to me, 
for they are brutes, who will not hear reason. I was in fact with the robbers, 
and that was quite enough for them to believe that I really was one. 

As soon as we were come before the caliph, he ordered these ten rascals to 
be punished. “Strike off,” said he, “the heads of these ten robbers.” The 
executioner immediately ranged us in a line, within reach of his arm, and 
fortunately I was the very last. He then, beginning with the first, struck off 
the heads of the ten robbers ; but when he came to me he stopped. The 
caliph, observing that the executioner did not cut o?T my head, called out 
in anger, “ Have I not ordered thee to cut off the heads of the ten robbers ? 
Why then hast thou cut off only nine?”' “Commander of the Faithful,” 
replied the executioner, “ God forbid that I should not execute your majesty's 
orders. You may see here ten bodies on the ground, and as many heads, 
which Fhave cut off.” He then counted them. When the caliph himself 
saw that the executioner was right, he looked at me with astonishment, and 
finding that I did not possess the countenance of a robber, “My good old 
man,” said he, “by what accident were you found among these wretches, who 
deserved a thousand deaths V* “Commander of the Faithful,” I replied, 

“ I will tell you the absolute truth. I this morning saw these ten persons, 
whose punishment is an illustrious proof of your majesty’s justice, get into 
a boat j being fully persuaded that they were people who were going to enjoy 
themselves in a party, to celebrate this day, which is the most distinguish eo! 
of our religion, I embarked with them.” 

The caliph could not help laughing at my adventure, and quite contrary to 
o 
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the lame young man, who treated me as a babbler, he admired my discretion 
and power of keeping silence. “ Commander *bf the Faithful,” said I to him, , 
“let not your majesty be astonished if I hold my tongue upon an occasion * 
when another person would have been most anxious to have spoken. I make 
it my particular study to practise silence, and it is from the possession of this 
virtue that X have acquired the glorious title of the silent man. I am called 
thus, in order to distinguish me from six brothers of mine. It is an art which 
my philosophy has taught me ; in short, this virtue is the cause of all my glory 
and my happiness.” “ I heartily rejoice,” answered the caliph, smiling, “that 
they have bestowed a title upon you, of which you make so excellent a use. 
But inform me what sort of men your brothers were. Did they at all resemble 
you?” “Not in the least,” I answered; “they were every one chatterers, 
and in person there was the greatest difference between us. The 6rst was 
hunchbacked, the second was toothless, the third was quite blind, the fourth 
had but one eye, the fifth had his ears cut off, the sixth was hare-lipped. The 
various adventures which happened to them would enable your majesty to 
judge of their characters, if I might have the honour to relate them. As I 
thought the caliph wished for nothing better than to hear them, I went on, 
without waiting for his answer. 


THE STORY OF THE BARBER’S FIRST BROTHER. . 

My eldest brother, sire, who was called Bacbouc the hunchback, was a tailor 
by trade. As soon as his apprenticeship was finished, he hired a shop, which 
happened to be opposite a mill ; and as he had not yet got a gieat deal of 
business, he found some difficulty in getting a livelihood. The miller, on the 
contrary, was very comfortably off/ and had also a very beautiful wife. As my 
brother was one morning working in his shop, he happened to look up, and 
perceived the window of the mill open, and the millers wife looking into the 
street. He thought her so very handsome that he was quite enchanted with 
her ; she, however, paid not the least attention to him, but shut the window, 
and did not make her appearance any more that day. 

In the mean time the poor tailor did nothing but lift up his head, and kept 
looking towards the mill all the time he was at work. The consequence was, 
that he pricked bris fingers verv often, and his work was not that day so neat 
and regular as usual. When the evening qime, and he was forced to shut up 
his shop, he had hardly resolution to set about it, because he still hoped he 
should again see the milter’s wife. It was, however, at length absolutely neces- 
sary for him to shut it up, and retire to his small house, where he passed a 
very bad night. The n^xt morning he got up very early, and ran to his shop, 
so impatient was he to behold his mistress. But he was not more fortunate 
than the day before, for the miller’s wife looked out only for one instant during 
the whole day. That instant, however, was quite sufficient to rendenhim the 
most amorous of men. On the third he had indeed more reason to be satisfied, 
for the miller’s wife, accidentally cast her eyes upon him, and actually surprised 
him attentively surveying her. This readily informed her of what passed in his 
bosom. 

She had no sooner thus got acquainted with his sentiments, than she resolved, 
instead of being angry or vexed at it, to amuse herself with my brother. She 
looked at him with a smiling air, which he returned in the same manner, but 
so humorously that she was obliged to shut the window as quick as possible, 
for fear her load fits of laughter should njake him suppose she was turning 
him into ridicule. Bapbouc was so innocent, that he interpreted this conduct 
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in his own favour, and flattered himself that she had looked upon him with 
pleasure, 

* The miller’s wife then resolved to gratify her inclination for humour at my 
brother’s expense. She happened to have a piece of handsome stuff, which 
she had for a long time intended to have made into a dress. She wrapped it 
up, therefore, in a beautiful handkerchief, embroidered with silk, and sent it to 
the tailor by a young female slave of hers. This slave, being instructed for 
the purpose, came to his shop, and said, “My mistress sends her salutations 
to you, and desires you to make a dress out of this piece of stuff that I have 
brought, according to the pattern that is along with it. She very often alters 
her dress, and you will be very well pleased with her custom.” My brother 
did not for a moment doubt but that th e miller’s wife was in love with him. 
He thought that she had given him this employment so soon after what had 
passed between them, only to show that she was well acquainted with the state 
of his heart, and to assure him of the progress he had made in her affections. 
Impressed with this good opinion of himself, he desired the slave to tell her 
mistress that he would put aside every other business for hers, and that the 
dress should be ready by the next morning. He worked, in short, with so 
much diligence and assiduity, that the dress was finished that very day. 

The next morning the young slave came to see if the dress was finished. 
Bachouc immediately gave it her, ikeatly folded up, and said, “I have too 
gieat an interest to oblige your mistress, to neglect her dress; and I wish by 

f my diligence to persuade her to employ no one else but myself.” The slave 
then walked a few steps, as if she was going away ; but suddenly turning back, 
she said in a low voice to my brother, “ I had nearly forgotten, by the bye, to 
execute one of my commissions. My mistress charged me to make her compli- 
ments to you, and to ask you how you had passed the night ; as for her, she, 
poor lady, is so much in love with you that She has not slept a wink.” “Tell 
her,” answered my poor simpleton of a brother, in a transport “that my 
passion for her is so violent, I have not closed my eyes these four nights.” 
After this kind speech from the miller’s wife, he flattered himself she would not 
let him languish a long time in expectation only of her favours. 

The slave had not left my brother above a quarter of an hour before he saw 
her return with a piece of satin. *• My mistress,” said she, “is quite satisfied 
with her dress, which fits her as well as possible ; but as*it is very handsome, 
and she is desirous of wearing it only with a new pair of drawers, she entreats 
you to make her a pair as soon as possible, out of this piece of satin.” “It is 
sufficient,” answered Bacbouc ; “it shall be done before I leave my shop to- 
day, and you have only to come and fetch it in the evening.” The miller’s 
wife showed herself very often to my brother from die window, and was pro- 
digal of her charms, in order to encourage him to worlfc It was quite a trea t 
to see him stitching. The draweis were soon made, and the slavp cameTo 
take them ; but she brought the tailor no money, either for what he had laid out 
in the trftnmings for both the dress and the drawers, or to pay him for making 
of cither. In the mean time this unfortunate lover, who thus diverted them 
without knowing he was made a fool of, had eaten nothing, the whole of that 
day, and was obliged to borrow some money to purchase a supper. 

The day following, as soon as he was come to his shop, the young slave came 
to him# and told him the miller wished to speak to him. “ My mistress/’ 
added she, “has shown him your work, and has said so much in your favour, 
that he also wants you to work for him. She has acted thus, because she wishes 
that the intercourse and connection which thus will be formed between you and 
hiip should he a means of enabling you both to succeed in what you so much 
desire,” My brother was easily persuaded of this, and went with the slave to 
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the mill. The miller gave him a good reception, and showing him a piece of 
cloth, “I have occasion,” said he, “ for some shirts, and wish you to make me 
twenty out of this piece of cloth ; if there be any remain, you will bring it 
back.” 

My brother was obliged to work for five or six days before he finished the 
twenty shirts for the miller, who immediately .after gave him another piece of 
doth, to make him as many pair of drawers. When they were finished, 
Bacbouc carried them to the miller, who asked him what was his demand for 
his trouble. My brother, upon this, said that he should be satisfied with twenty 
drachms of silver. The miller immediately called the young slave, and ordered 
her 10 bring the scales, to see if the money he was going to pay was weight 
The slave, who knew her part, looked at my brother angrily, to make him 
understand that he would spoil everything if he received the money. He 
understood her very well, and therefore refused to take any of the silver, 
although he was so much in want of it that he had been obliged to borrow 
some, m order to purchase the thread with which he had made the shirts and 
the drawers. When he left the miller, he came directly to me, and entreated 
me to lend him a trifle to buy some food, telling me that his customers did not 
pay him. I gave him some copper money which I had in my purse, upon 
which he lived for some days. It is true he ate only broth, nor even of that 
did he ever get a sufficient meah 

My brother one day went into the miller’s, who was busy about his mill, 
and thinking my brother might come to ask for his money he offered it him ; 
but the young slave, who was present, again, by signs to him, prevented his 
accepting any, and made h.im tell the miiler, in answer, that he did not come 
on that account, but only to inquire after his health. The miller thanked him 
for his kindness, and gave him an outside robe to make. Baobouc brought it 
home the next day, when the miller took out his purse ; but the young slave 
coming in at that moment, looked at my brother, who then said to the miller, 
“There is no hurry, neighbour, we will settle the business anothci time.” 
Thus the poor dupe returned to his shop with three great evils ; he was in love, 
he was hungry, and he was penniless. 

The miller’s wife was both avaricious and wicked. She was not satisfied 
with preventing my brother from receiving what was due to him, but she 
excited her husband t 6 revenge himself for the love which the tailoi professed 
for her. The means which they took were the following : — The miller invited 
Bacbouc one evening to supper, and after having treated him with but indiffe- 
rent fare, he thus addressed him : “It is too late, brother, for you to return 
home ; you had much better therefore sleep here.” After having thus spoken, 
he showed him a place where there was a bed, and having left him there, he 
returned, and went wit^ his wife to the room where they were accustomed to 
sleep. In the middle of the night the miller came hack to my brother; he called 
out to him, “Are you asleep, neighbour ? My mule is taken suddenly ill, and 
I have a great deal of com to grind ; you will therefore do me a very great 
favour if you will turn the mill in his place.” To prove to him that he was a 
man willing to oblige him, he answered that he was ready to render him this 
service if he would only show him how he was to set about it. The miller 
then fastened him by the middle of his body, like a mule, to make him turn 
the mill ; and immediately giving him a good cut upon the loins with the whip, 
“Gpt on, neighbour,” he cried. “Why do you strike me?” answered my 
brother. “ It is only to encourage you,” replied the miller ; “ for without that 
my mule will not stir a step. ” Bacbouc was astonished at this treatment ; 
nevertheless, he durst not complain of it. When he had gone five or six 
rounds, he wished to rest himself ; but the miller immediately gave him a 
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dozen sharp cuts with the whip, calling out, “Courage, neighbour; don’t stop, 
I entreat you ; you must go on without taking breath, otherwise, you will spoil 
my flour.” 

The miller thus obliged my brother to turn the mill during the rest of the 
night, and as soon as daylight appeared, he went away without unfastening him, 
and returned to his wife’s chamber. Bacbouc remained some time in thif situa- 
tion; at last the young slave came, who untied him, “ Alas! how my good 
mistress and myself have pitied you ! ” cried the cunning slave; “we are not at 
all to blame for what you have suffered ; we have had no share in the wicked 
trick which her husband has played you.” The unfortunate Bacbouc answered 
not a word, so much was he fatigued and bruised with the beating. He got, 
however, back to his own house, and firmly resolved to think no more of 
the miller’s wife. The recital of this history, continued the barber, made 
the caliph laugh. “ Go,” said he to me ; “return home ; they shall give you 
something by my order, to console you for having lost the festivities which 
you expected.” “Commander of the Faithful,” replied 1, “I entreat your 
majesty not to think of giving me anything till I have related the histories of 
my other brothers.” The caliph having shown by his silence that he was dis- 
posed to listen to me, I continued as follows. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BARBER’S SECOND BROTHER. 

My second brother, who was called Bakbaiah,* the toothless, walking one 
day through the city, met an old woman in a retiied street. She thus accosted 
him r — “I have,” said she, “a word to say to you if you will stay a moment” 
He immediately stopped, and asked her what she wished.” “If you have time 
to go with me,” she replied, 4i 1 will carry you to a most magnificent palace, 
where you shall see a lady more beautiful than the day. She will receive you 
with a great deal of pleasure ; and will treat you with a collation and excellent 
wine. I have no occasion, I believe, to say any more.” “ But is what you tell 
me,” replied my brother, “truef ” “I am not given to lying,” replied the old 
woman ; “I propose nothing to you but what is the fact. You must, how- 
ever, pay attention to what I require of you. You must be prudent, speak 
little, and you must comply with everything, ” Bakbarah having agreed to the 
conditions, she walked on before, and he followed her. They arrived at the 
gate of a large palace, where there were a great number of officers and ser- 
vants. Some of them wished to stop my brother, But the old woman no 
sooner spoke to them, than they let him pass. She then turned to my brother 
and said, “Remember, that the young lady, to whoso house I have brought 
you, is fond of mildness and modesty, nor does she like being contradicted. 
If you satisfy her in this, there is no doubt you will obtain from SeFwTiafever 
you wish. ” Bakbarah thanked her for this advice, and promised to profit by it. 

She then carried him into a very beautiful apartment, which formed part of 
a square building. It corresponded yrith the magnificence of the palace : there 
was a gallery all round it, and in the midst of it was a very fine garden. The 
old woman made him sit down on a sofa, that was handsomely furnished, and 
desired him to wait there a moment, till she went to inform the young lady of 
his arrival. 

As my brother had never before been in so superb a place, he immediately 
began to observe all the beautiful things that were in sight ; and judging of his 
good fortune by me magnificence he beheld, he could handly contain his joy. 
He almost immediately heard a great noise, which came from a long troop of 
slaves who were enjoying themselves, and came towards him, bursting out at 
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the same time into violent fits of laughter. In the midst of them he perceived 
a young lady of most extraordinary beauty, whom he easily discovered to be 
their mistress, by the attention they paid her. Bakbarah, who expected 
merely a private conversation with the lady, was very much surprised at the 
arrival of so large a company. In the mean time the slaves, putting on a 
serious air, approached him ; and when the young lady was near the sofa, my 
brother, who had risen up, made a most profound reverence. She took the 
seat of honour, and then, having requested him to resume his, she said to him 
in a smiling manner, “ I am delighted to see you, and wish you everything you 
can yourself desire.” “ Madam,” replied Bakbarah, “ I cannot wish a greater 
honour than that of appearing before you.” “ You seem to me,” she replied, 
“ o 1 so good-humoured a disposition, that we shall pass our time very agreeably 
together. 55 

£he immediately ordered a collation to be served up, and they covered the 
table with baskets of various fruits and sweetmeats. Slie then sat down at 
the table, along with my brother, and the slaves. As it happened that he 
was placed directly opposite to her, as soon as he opened his mouth to eat, she 
observed he had no teeth ; she remarked this to her slaves, and they all laughed 
immoderately at it. Bakbarah, who from time to time raised his head to look 
at the lady, and saw that she w r as laughing, imagined it was from the pleasure 
she ielt at being in his company, and flattered himself, therefore, that she would 
soon order the slaves to retire, and that he should enjoy her conversation in 
private. The lady easily guessed his thoughts, and took a pleasure in con- 
tinuing a delusion which seemed so agreeable to him : she said a thousand soft, 
tender things, and presented the best of everything to him with her own hand. 

When the collation was finished, she arose from table; ten slaves instantly 
took some musical instruments, and began to play and sing, the others to 
dance. In order to make himself the more agreeable, my brother also began 
dancing, and the young lady herself partook of the amusement. After they 
had danced for some time, they all sat down to take breath. The lady ordered 
them to bring her a glass of wine, then cast a smile aj my brother, to intimate 
that she was going to drink his health. He instantly rose up, and stood while 
she drank. As soon as she Had finished, instead of returning the glass, she had 
it filled again, and presented it to my brother, that he might pledge her. 

Bakbarah took the glass, and in receiving it from the young lady, he kissed 
her hand, then drank to her, standing the whole time, to show his gratitude 
for the favour she had done him. After this the young lady made him sit down 
by her side, and begaif to give him signs of affection. She put her arm round 
his neck, and frequently gave him gentle pats with her hand. Delighted with 
these favours, he thought himself the happiest man in the world ; he also was 
tempted to begin to play in the same manner with this charming creature ; but 
he durst not take this liberty before the slaves, who had their eyes upon him, 
and who continued to laugh at this trifling. The young lady still kept giving 
him such gentle taps, till at last she began to apply them so forcibly, that he 
grew angry at it. • He reddened, an<j got up to sit further from so rude a play- 
fellow. At this moment the old woman, who had brought my brother there, 
looked at him in such a way as to make him understand that he was wrong, 
aud had forgotten the advice she had before given him. He acknowledged his 
fault, and to repair it, he again approached the young lady, pretending that he 
had not gone to a distance through anger. She then took hold of him by the 
atm, and drew“ him towards her, making him again sit down close by her, and 
continuing to bestow a thousand pretended caresses on him. Her slaves, whose 
only aim was to divest her, began to take a part in the sport One of them 
gave poor Bakbarah a fillip on the nose with all her .trength - another pulled 
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his ears almost of£ while the rest kept giving him slaps, which passed the 
limits of raillery and fun. 

My brother bore all this with the most exemplary patience : he even affected 
an air cA gaiety, and looked at the old woman with a forced smile. “You 
were right, said he, “ when you said that 1 should find a very fine, agreeable, 
and charming young lady. How much am I obliged to you for it ! ” “ Oh, 

this is nothing yet, replied the yld woman ; let her alone, and you will see 
very different things by-and-by.” The young lady then spoke. “You are 
a brave man,” said she, to my brother, “ and 1 am delighted al finding in you 
so much kindness and complaisance towards all my little fooleries, and that you 
possess a disposition so conformable to mine.” “Madam,” replied Bakbarah, 
ravished with this speech, “ 1 am no longer myselfj but am entirely at your 
disposal ; you have full power to do with me as you please.” “ You afford 
me the greatest delight,” added the lady, “ by showing so much submission to 
my inclination. I am perfectly satisfied with you, and 1 wish that you should 
be equally so with me. Bring,” cried she to the attendants, “ perfumes and 
rose-water.” At these words two staves went out and instantly returned, one 
with a silver vase, in which there was exquisite aloe- wood, with which she 
perfumed him, and the other with rose-water, which' she sprinkled over his face 
and hands. My brother could not contain himself for joy at seeing himself so j 
ham homely ana honourably ti eared. 

When this ceremony was finished, the young lady commanded the slaves 
who had before sung and played, to recommence their concert. They obeyed; 
and while this was going on, the lady called another slave, and ordered her to 
take my brother with her, saying, “You know what to do; and when you 
have finished, return with him to me.” Bakbarah, who heaid this order given, 
immediately got up, and going towards the old woman, who had also risen to 
accompany the slave, he requested her to tell him what they wished him to do. 
“Our mistress,” replied she, in a whisper, “is extremely curious; and she 
wishes to see how you would look disguised as a female ; this slave, therefore, 
has orders to take you with her, to paint your eyebrows, shave your mustachios, 
and dress you like a woman. ” “ Y ou may paint my eyebrows,” said my brother, 
“as much as you please; to that I readily agree, because I can wash them 
again; but as to shaving me, that, mind you, I will by no means suffer. How 
do you think I dare-appear without my mustachios?” “ Take care,” answered 
the woman, “how you oppose anything that is required of you. You will quite 
spoil your fortune, which is going on as prosperously as possible. She loves 
you and wishes to inake you happy. Will you, fomhe sake of a paltry mus* 
tachio, forego the most delicious favours any man can possibly enjoy?” 

Bakbarah at length yielded to ihe old woman’s m arguments; and without 
saying another word, he suffered the slave to conduct him to an apartment, 
where they painted his eyebrows red. They shaved fiis mustachios, and were 
absolutely going to shave his beard. But the easiness of my brothers temper 
did not carry him quite so far as to suffer that. “Not a single stroke,” he 
exclaimed, “shall you take at my beard.” The slave represented to him that 
it was of no use to have cut off his fkustachios, if he would not also agree to 
lose his heard ; that a hairy countenance did not at ail coincide with the dress 
of a woman ; and that she was astonished that a man, who was on the very 
point of possessing the most lieautiful woman in Bagdad, should care for his 
beard. The old woman also joined with the slave, and added fresh reasons ; 
she threatened my brother with being quite in disgrace with her mistress. Jja 
short, she said so much, that he at last permitted them to do what they wished. 

As soon as they had dressed him like a woman, they brought him back to 
the young lady, who burst into so violent a fit of laughter at the sight of hip,* 
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that she fell down on the sofa, on which she was sitting. The slaves all began 
to clap their hands, so that my brother was put quite out of countenance. The 
young lady then got up, and continuing to laugh all the time, said, “ After the 
complaisance you have shown to me, I should be guilty of a crime not to bestow 
my whole 1 heart upon you ; but it is necessary that you should do one thing 
more for love of me ; it is only to dance before me as you are.” He obeyed; 
and the young lady and the slaves danced with him, laughing all the while as 
if they were crazy. After they had danced for some time, they all threw them- 
selves upon the poor wretch, and gave him so many blows, both with their 
hands and feet, that he fell down almost fainting. The old woman came to his 
assistance, and without giving him time to be angry at such ill treatment, she 
whispered in his ear, “ Console yourself, for ydu are now arrived at the con- 
clusion of your sufferings, and are about to receive the reward for them. You 
have only one thing more to do,” added she, 41 and that is a mere trifle. You 
must know that my mistress makes it her custom, whenever she has drunk a 
little, as she has done to-day, not to suffer any one she loves to come near her, 
unless they are stripped to their shirt. When they are in this situation, she 
takes advantage of a short distance, and b^ins running before them through 
the gallery, and from room to room till they have caught her. This is one of 
her fancies. Now, at whatever distance from you she may start, you, who are 
so light and active, can easily overtake her. Undress yourself therefore quickly, 
and remain in your shirt, and do not make any difficulty about it.” 

My brother had already carried his complying humour too far to stop at this. 
The young lady at the same time took off her robe, in order to run with greater 
ease, and remained only in her draweis. When they were both ready to begin 
the race, the lady took the advantage of about twenty paces, and then started 
with wonderful celerity. My brother followed her with all his strength, but not 
without exciting the risibility of the slaves, who kept clapping their hands all 
the time. The young lady, instead of losing any of the advantage she had first 
taken, kept continually gaining ground of my brother. She ran round the 
gallery two or three times, then turned off down a long dark passage, where 
she saved herself by a turn of which my brother was ignorant. Bakbarah, who 
kept constantly following her, lost sight of her in this passage, and he was also 
obliged to run much slower, because it was so dark. He at last perceived a 
light, towards which he made all possible haste ; he went out through a door 
which was instantly shut upon him. 

You may easily imagine what was his astonishment at finding himself in the 
middle of a street, inhabited by curriers. Nor were they less surprised at 
seeing him in his shirt, his eyebrows painted red, and without either beard 
or mustachios. They began to clap their hands, to hoot at him ; and some 
even ran after him, an<j kept lashing him with strips of their leather. They 
then stopped him, and set him on an ass, which they accidentally met with, 
and led him through the city, exposed to the laughter and shouts of the mob. 

To complete his misfortune, they led him through the street where the judge 
of the police lived, .and this magistrate immediately sent to inquire into the 
cause of the uproar. The curriers informed him that they saw my brother, 
exactly in the state he then was, come out of the gate leading to the apartments 
of the women belonging to the grand vizier, which opened into their street 
The judge then ordered the unfortunate Bakbarah, upon the spot t0 , receive a 
hundred strokes upon the soles of his feet to Be conducted without the city, 
and forbid him ever to enter it again. 

This, Commander of the Faithful, said I to the caliph Mostanser Billah, is 
the history of my second brother, which I wished to relate to your majesty. 
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He knew not, poor fellow, that the ladies of our great and powerful lords 
amuse themselves by making such fun as this with ahy young mfii who is silly 
enough to trust himself in their hands. 

The barber then went on without any interruption to the history of his third 
brother. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BARBER’S THIRD BROTHER. 

Commander of the Faithful, my third brother, who was called Bakbac, was 
quite blind, and his destiny was so wretched that he was reduced to beg, and 
passed his life in going from door to door asking charity. He had been 
accustomed to walk through the streets alone for so long a time, that he had 
no occasion for any one to lead him. He used to knock at the different doors, 
and never answered till they came and opened them. 

He happened one day to knock at the door of a house, the master of which 
was quite alone. “Who is there?” he called out. My brother made no 
answer, but knocked a second time. Again did the master of the house 
inquire who was at the door, but no one replied. He then came down, 
opened the door, and asked my brother what he wanted. “That you will 
bestow something upon me for the love of God,” answered Bakbac. “ You 
seem to me to be blind,” said the master of the house. “Alas, it is true,” 
replied my brother. “Hold out your hand,” cried the other. My brother, 
supposing it war to receive something, immediately put his hand out ; but the 
master of the house only took hold of it to assist him in going up stairs to his 
apartment. Bakbac imagined it was for the purpose of giving him some food, 
as had often happened to him at other houses. When they were both m the 
chamber, the master of the house let my brother’s hand go, and sat down 
in his place : he then again asked him what it was he wanted. “ I have 
already told you,” replied Bakbac, “that 1 request a trifle of you for the love 
of God.” “ My good blind man,” answered the master, “all I can do for you 
is to wish that God would restore your sight to you.” “You might have told 
me that at the door,” said my brother, “and spared me the difficulty of 
coming up stairs.” “And why. good innocent man as you are,” replied the 
other, “efid you not answer me, after you had knocked the first time, and 
when I asked you what you wanted ? What is the reason you give people the 
trouble of coming down to open the door, when they speak to you ? ” 
“What, then, do you mean to do for me?” said. Bakbac. “I tell you 
again,” replied the master, “that I have nothing to give you.” “ Help me at 
least to go down again, as you brought me up,” said my brother. “ The 
staircase is before you,” answered he, “and if you wish it, you may go down 
alone.” My brother then began to descend, but missirijj his step, about half- 
way down, he fell to the bottom, and bruised his head, and strained his loins 
very much. He got up, but not without pain, and went away muttering at 
and abusing the master of the house, who did nothing but laugh at his 
fall. 

As he was going from the house, two of his companions, who were also 
blind, happened to pass by, and knew his voice. They stopped to ask him 
what success he had met with, on which he told them what had just befallen 
himj and added, that he had received nothing during the whole day. “I 
conjure you,” continued he, “to accompany me home, that I may, in your 
presence, take some of the money, which we have in store among us, to buy 
something for my supper,” The two blir d men agreed to it. and he conducted 
them home* 
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It is necessary in this plafce to observe, that the man of the house in wliich 
my brother had been so ill treated, was a thief, and by nature both cunning and 
malicious. He had overheard, by means of his window, what Bakbac had 
said to his comrades ; he therefore came down stairs and followed them, and 
went with them, unobserved, into an old woman’s house, wh(*vc my brother 
lodged. As soon as they were seated, Bakbac said to the other two, “We 
| must shut the door, brothers, and take care that there is no stranger among 
i us.” At these words the robber was very much embarrassed ; but perceiving 
| a rope,* that hung from a beam, in the middle of the room, he took hold of it, 

! and suspended himself in the air, while the blind men shut the door, and felt 
| all round the room with their sticks. When this ceremony was concluded, and 
: they were again seated, he let go the rope and sat down by the side of my 
brother, without making any noise. The latter thinking there was no one 
besides his blind companions, thus addressed them: “As you have made me, 
comrades, the banker for all the money we three have collected for a long time 
past, I wish to prove to you that I am not unworthy of the trust you have 
reposed in me. The last time we reckoned, you know, we had ten thousand 
drachms, and we put them into ten bags : I will now show you that 1 have not 
touched one of them,” Having said this he put his hands among some old rags 
and clothes, and drew out the ten bags, one after the other, and giving them to 
his companions, “ Here,” said he, “are all the bags, and you may judge by 
the weight that they are quite full ; or you may count them if you like it 
better.” They answered that they were perfectly satisfied with his honesty. 
He then opened one of the "bags, and took out ten drachms, and the other two 
blind men did the same. 

After this my brother replaced the bags in the same spot. One of the blind 
men then said, there was no occasion for them to spend anything for supper 
that night, as he had received from the charily of some good people sufficient 
provisions for all three; he instantly took out of his wallet, some biead, cheese, 
and fruit, and put all of them upon a table. They then began to eat, and the 
robber, who sat on the right hand of my brother, chose the best, and eat of 
everything with them : but m spite of all the precaution he used to avoid making 
the least noise, Bakbac heard him chew, and instantly exclaimed, “ We are 
lost; there is a stranger among us.” While he was saying this, he stretched 
out his hand, and seized the robber by the arm. He then threw himself upon 
him, calling out thief ! and giving him many blows with his fist The other 
blind men also instantly called out, and beat the robber, who on his part 
defended himself as we# as he could. As he was both strong and active, and 
had the advantage of seeing where he planted his blows, he laid about him most 
furiously, first on one $ide, and then the other, whenever he was able, and 
called out, “Thieves, robbers,” more clamourously than his enemies. 

The neighbours immediately assembled at the noise, broke open the door, 
and had much difficulty to separate the combatants. Having at last put an end 
to the fray, they inquired the cause of their disagreement. “Gentlemen,” 
cried my brother, xydio had not yet let the robber go, “ this man, whom I have 
got hold of, is a thief, who came in here with us for the purpose of robbing us 
of the little money we possess.” The robber, who as soon as he saw the people 
enter, had shut his eyes, and pretended to be blind, then said, “ He is a liar, 
gentlemen ; and I swear by the name of God, and by the life of the caliph, that 
I am one of their companions and associates, and that they refuse to give me the 
’Share which belongs to me. They all' three set themselves against me, and I 
demand justice.” The neighbours, who did not wish to interfere with their 
disputes, carried them all four before the judge of the police. 

when they were come before this magistrate, the robber still pretending to be 
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blind, without waiting till they were interrogated* said, “ Since you, my lord, 
have been appointed to administer justice in behalf of the caliph, whose power 
may God prosper, I will declare to you that we are kll equally culpable. But 
as we have pledged ourselves lender an oath, not to reveal anything except we 
receive the bastinado, if you wish to be informed of our crime, you have only to 
order it ib be given to us; and you may begin with me.” My brother now 
wished to speak, but they compelled him to hold his tongue. They then began 
to bastinado the robber. 

He had the resolution to bear twenty or thirty strokes, and then pretending | 
to be overcome with pain, he first opened one eye, and soon after the other, 
calling out at the same time for mercy, and begging the judge of the police to 
order them to remit his punishment. At seeing the robber with both eyes open, 
the judge was very much astonished. “ Scoundrel,” he cried, “ what does this 
strange thing mean?” “ My lord,” replied the robber, “ I will discover a most 
important secret, if you will have the goodness to pardon me; and as a pledge 
that you will keep your word, give me the ring you have on youi finger, and which 
you often use as a seal. I am then ready to reveal the whole mystery to you.” 

The judge ordered his people to stop the punishment, and promised to pardon 
him. “ Upon the faith of this promise,” replied the robber, “I now declare to 
you, my lord, that both my companions and myself are possessed of most 
excellent eye-sight. We all four feign blindness, in order to have the power of 
entering houses without njolestatiou, and even penetrating into the apartments 
of the women, whose weakness we some times take advantage of. I moreover 
confess to you that we have collected in common, *at least ten thousand drachms 
by this cunning trick. This morning 1 demanded of my companions two 
thousand five hundred drachms, which came to my share; but because I 
declared I would break off all connection with them and retire, and from fear 
that I should discover their artifice, they refused to give them me; on my con- 
tinuing to insist upon my share, they all fell upon me, and ill-treated me in a 
violent manner, as I can prove by the people who have brought us before you. 

I wait here for you to administer justice, my lord, and that you will make them 
deliver up the two thousand five hundred drachms which iye my due. And if 
you wish that my comrades should acknowledge the truth of what I advance, 
order them to receive three times as many blows as you have given me, and you 
will see them open their eyes as I did.” 

My brother and the other two blind men wished to convince the judge that 
this was an infamous imposture, but he would not hear a word. “Rascals,” 
cried lie, “ is it thus then that you counterfeit blindness, and go about deceiving 
people, under pretence of exciting their chanty, and are thus enabled to be 
guilty of such wicked actions V* “ lle-is an impo§lor a ” exclaimed my brother ; 
“it is false that we are able to see at all, ana we are ready to take God to 
witness of it” * 

Whatever ray brother could say was nevertheless useless ; both he and his 
companions received two hundred strokes of the bastinado. The judge every 
moment expected them to open their eyes, and attributed to their great obstinacy 
what it was impossible for them to do. During the whole of this time the 
robber kept saying to the blind men, “My good fellows, open your eyes, and 
do not wait till you ajraost die under the punishment” Then addressing him- 
self to the judge of the police, he added, “ I see very well, my lord, that they 
will carry their obstinacy so far that they will never open their eyes; they are 
without doubt anxious to avoid the shame of reading their own condemnation j 
in the countenances of those who surround them. It is better to pardon them J 
now, and send some one with me to take the ten thousand drachms they have J 
concealed.” * 
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The judge did not intend to neglect doing this ; he therefore commanded one 
of his people to accompany the robber, and they brought the ten bags back 
with them. He then ordered two thousand five hundred drachms to be counted 
out and given to the robber, and kept the remainder for himself. With respect 
to my brother and his companions, he was satisfied with ordering them mto 
banishment, which punishment he thought light enough. I was no sooner 
informed of what had happened to Bakbac, than I sought him out. He related 
his misfortune to me, and I brought him privately back into the city. I should 
have been able, I have no doubt, to have proved the innocence of my brother 
before the judge of the police, and to have had the robber punished as he de- 
served, but I dared not undertake it for fear of bringing some misfortune upon 
my own head. 

This is the conclusion of the melancholy adventure of my third brother, who 
was blind. The caliph did not laugh less at this than he had done at those he 
had before heard. He again ordered me to receive something more, but 
without waiting till they had given it to me, I began the history of my fourth 
brother / 


THE HISTORY OF THE BARBER’S FOURTH BROTHER. 

The name by which my fourth brother was called was Alcouz. He lost his 
eye in the manner I shall ha^e the honour to relate to your majesty. He was 
a butcher bydrade; and as he had a particular talent in bringing up rams, and 
teaching them to fight, he from this circumstance acquired the friendship and 
knowledge of some of the principal people, who were much amused with these 
sorts of combats, and who even kept rams for this very purpose at their own 
houses. He had besides a very good business ; and there was always in his 
shop the finest and most beautiful meat that was to be found in the maiket, 
because he was very rich, and did not spare expense in order to have the best. 

As he was one day in his shop, an old man, who had a very long and white 
beard, came in to purchase six pounds of meat ; he then paid his money and 
went away. My brother observed that his money was very beautiful, new, and 
well coined ; he resolved, therefore, to lay it by in a separate part of his closet. 
During five months the same old man came regularly every day for the same 
quantity of meat, and paid for it with the same sort of money, which my brother 
as regularly continued to lay by. 

At the end of five months, Alcouz having an inclination to make a purchase 
of a certain quantity of sheep, resolved to pay for them out of this particular 
money ; he therefore weq,t to his box, and opened it ; but he was in the greatest 
astonishment when he discovered, instead of his money, only a parcel of leaves 
cut round. He immediately began to beat himself, and made so great a noise 
that he brought all his neighbours about him, whose surprise was as great as his 
own, when he informed them of what had passed. “ I wish to God,” cried my 
brother, with tears in his eyes, “that this treacherous old man would at this 
instant make his appearance with his hypocritical face.” He had hardly spoken 
these words, when he saw him coming along at a distance. He ran in the 
greatest' hurry to meet him, and having seized hold of him, “ Mussulmen,” he 
vociferated with all his force, “ assist me ; only listen to the shameful trick that 
this infamous man has played me.” He then related to a large crowd of people* 
who had collected round him, the same story he had before done to his neigh- 
bours. When he had finished his tale, the old man, without the least emotion, 
quietly answered, “You would do much better to let me go, and by this action 
make reparation for the affront you have thus offered me before so many people* 
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lest T should return you the compliment in a more serious manner, 'which I 
should be sorry to do.” “And what have you/ pray, to say against me?” 
replied my brother; “ I am an honest man in my business, and I fear you not.” 
“You wish, then, that I should make it public,” returned the old man in the 
same tone of voice. “Learn, then,” added he, addressing himself to the 
people, “ that instead of selling the flesh of sheep, as he ought to do, this man 
sells human flesh.” “You are an impostor,” cried my brother. “No, no,” 
answered the other; “for at this very moment I am speaking, there is a man 
with his throat cut hanging up on the outside of your shop like a sheep. Let 
them go there, and we shall soon know whether I have spoken the truth.” 

Before my brother had opened the box where the leaves were, he had that 
morning killed a sheep, and had dressed and exposed ii on the outside of his 
shop as usual. He therefore protested that what the old man had said was 
false ; but in spite of all his protestations, the credulous mob, enraged at the 
idea of a man's being guilty of so shocking a crime, wished to be assured 
of the fact on the spot. They therefore obliged my brother to let the old 
man go, and laid hold of him instead, and ran like fury to his shop, where they 
saw a man with his throat cut, and hung up exactly as the accuser had stated : 
for this old man was, in fact, a magician, and had deceived the eyes of all the 
people, as he had formerly done my brother, when he made him take the 
leaves he had given him for real good money. 

At sight of this, one of those who held Alcouz gave him a great blow with 
his fist, and at the same time said, “Is it thus then, rascal, that you make us 
eat human flesh ?” The old man also, who had not left them, immediately 
gave him another blow, that knocked out one of his eyes. Every one who 
could get near him was equally active in beating him. Nor were they satisfied 
with ill-treating him in this manner : they conducted him before the judge of 
the police, before whom they produced the pretended carcase, which they had 
taken down and brought with them, as a proof of the accused person’s guilt. 
“My lord,” said the old magician to him, “you see before you a man who 
is so barbarous as to kill men, and sell their flesh for that of sheep. The 
public expect that you will punish him in an exemplary manner.” The judge 
of the police attended to wnat my brother had to say with great patience ; 
but the story of the money changed into leaves appeared so little worthy of 
belief, that he treated my brother as an impostor, and choosing to give credit 
to his own eyes, he ordered him to receive five hundred blows. After this, 
having obliged him to discover where his money was, he took the whole of it 
from him, and condemned him to perpetual banishment, after having exposed 
him for three successive days, mounted on a camel, to all the city. 

At the time that this dreadful adventure happened to Alcouz, I was absent 
from Bagdad. He retired to a very obscure part, wherq he remained concealed 
till the wounds his punishment produced were healed. It was chiefly on the 
back that he had been so beaten. As soon as he was able to walk he travelled, 
•during the night and through unfrequented roads, to a city where he was known 
to no one ; there he took a lodging, from whence he hardly ever stirred. 
Tired, however, at last of living so recluse a life, he one day went to walk in 
the suburbs of the town, when he suddenly heard a great noise of horsemen 
coming along behind him. He happened just at this instant to be near the 
door of a large house ; and as he was apprehensive of everybody, after what 
had passed, he fancied that these horsemen were hr pursuit of him in order to 
arrest him. He therefore opened the door for the purpose of concealing 
himself. After having shut it again, he went into a large court, where he 
had no sooner appeared than two domesdes came up to him and seized him 
by the collar, saying, “ God be praised that you have come, of your own free 
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will, to give yourself up. ' You have disturbed us so much for these last three 
nights, we have been unable to sleep ; and you have spared our lives only 
because we have prevented your wicked intention of taking them.” 

You may easily imagine mat my brother was not a little surprised at this sort 
of welcome. ‘ ‘ My good friends,” said he to them, “I really know not what 
you wish of me; you without doubt take me for another person.” “No, no,” 
replied they ; “ we are not ignorant that you and your comrades are freebooters. 
You were not satisfied with having robbed our master of all he possessed, and 
reducing him to beggary, but even wished to take his fife. Let us see if you 
have not the knife about you, which you had in your hand when we pursued 
you last night.” Having said this, they began to search him, and perceived 
that he had a knife. “ So so,” cried they in taking it, “have you the assurarce 
still to deny that you are a robber?” “What,” then answered my brother, 
“cannot a man carry a knife in his pocket without being a *hief? Listen 
to my story,” added he ; “and instead of having a bad opinion of me, you will 
even be affected at my misfortunes. ” So far, however, were they from listening 
to it, that they immediately fell upon him, trod upon him, pulled off his clothes, | 
tore his shirt; and then observing the scars upon Ins back, “Ah, rascal!” 
they cried, redoubling their blows, “ do you wish to make us believe you are an 
honest man, when your back is covered with scars?” “ Alas ! ” cried my 
brother, “my sins must be very great, since, after having been once before 
so unjustly treated, I am served so a second time without being the least 
culpable.” 

The two servants paid no attention to my brother’s complaints, but carried 
him before the judge of the police. “How dare you,” said the judge, “break 
into* people's houses, and pursue them with a knife in your hand?” “My 
lord,” answered poor Alcouz, “I am one of the most innocent men in the 
world. I shall be undone, if you will not do me the favour patiently to listen 
tome. No person is mote worthy of compassion than I am.” “Sir,” cned 
one of the domestics at this instant. “ will you listen for a moment to a robber, 
who breaks into people’s houses, pillages them, and murders the inhabitants ? 

If you refuse to givens credit, look at his back, and that will prove enough.” 
When he had said this, they uncovered my brother’s back, and showed it to the 
j^udge, who immediately ordered him to receive upon the spot a hundred strokes, 
with a leathern strap, on his shoulders, without inquiring any further into the 
matter : he then commanded him to be led through the city upon a camel, with 
a crier going before him, calling out, “THIS is THE WAY they punish those 
WHO FORCIBLY BREAK INTO HOUSES.” ' 

When this ceremony *was over, they set him down without the town, and 
forbade him ever to enter it again. Some people, who accidentally met him after 
this second disgraceful qyent, informed me where he was. I directly set out to 
find him, and then brought him secretly to Bagdad, where I did everything, as 
far as I was able, tp assist him. 

The caliph Mostanser Biilah (continued the barber) did not laugh so much 
at this history as at the others ; for he had the goodness of heart to commiserate 
the unfortunate Alcouz. He then wished to give me something and send me 
away; but without giving them time to obey his orders, I said, “You may 
npw have observed, most sovereign lord and master, that I speak very little. 
Since your majesty has had the goodness to listen to me thus far, and as you 
express a wish to hear the adventures of my two other brothers, I hope and 
ttmt they will not afford you less amusement than what you have already heard. 
You may then make a most complete history of them, which will not be 
unworthy of being placed among your ^rebima. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE BARBER’S FIFTH BROTHER. 

I have the honour to inform you that the name of my fifth brother was 
Alnaschar, who, while he lived with my father, was excessively idle : instead 
of working for his bread, he was not ashamed of demanding sufficient for his 
support every evening, and would live upon it the next day. Our father at last 
died at a very advanced period of life, and all he left us consisted of seven 
hundred drachms of silver. We divided it equally among us, and each took 
one hundred for his share. Alnaschar, who had never before been in possession 
of so much money at a time, found himself very much embarrassed with the 
disposal of it. He debated a long time in his own mind on this subject, and at 
last determined to lay it out in the purchase of glasses, bottles, and other glass 
articles, which he went to get at a large wholesale merchant’s. He put the 
whole of Ins stock into an open basket, and fixed upon a very small shop, where 
he sat down with the basket before him; and, leaning his back against the 
wall, waited for customers to buy his merchandise 

While he was remaining in this attitude, with his eyes fixed upon his basket 
he began to meditate ; and in the midst of his reverie, he gave vent to the 
following speech sufficiently loud for a tailor, who was his neighbour, to 
hear him. 

‘‘This basket,” said he, u cost me one hundred drachms, and that is all I 
am worth in the world. In selling its contents by retail, I shall do well if I 
make two hundred drachms : and (if these two hundred, which I shall invest 
again 111 glassware, I shall make four hundred drachms. By continuing this 
traffic, I shall in process of time amass thr sum of four thousand drachms. 
With these four thousand I shall easily make eight. And as soon as I am 
worth ten thousand, I will leave off selling glassware, and turn jeweller. I will 
then deal in diamonds, pearls, and all sorts of precious stones. When I shall 
be in possession of as much wealth as 1 wish, I will purchase a beautiful house, 
large estates, eunuchs, slaves, and horses : I will entertain handsomely and 
largely, and shall make some noise in the world. I will make all the musicians 
ana dancers, both male and female, who live in the city, come to my house. 
Nor will I remain satisfied till I have realized, if it shall please God, one 
hundred thousand drachms. And when I shall become thus rich, I shall think 
myself ecjual to a prince; and I will send and demand the daughter of the 
grand vizier in marriage, and represent to him that I have heard most astonish- 
ing reports of the beauty, wisdom, wit, and every other good quality of his 
daughter; and in short, that I will bestow upon her the very night of our 
nuptials a thousand pieces of gold. If the vizier should be so ilf bred as to 
refuse me his daughter, though I know that will not be the case, I will go and 
take her away before his face, and bring her home in spite of him. 

“ As soon as I shall have married the grand vizier’s daughter, I will purchase 
ten very young and well-made black eunuchs for her. I will dress myself like 
a prince, and will parade through the town, mounted on a fine horse, the saddle 
of which shall be of pure gold, and the caparisons of gold stuff, relieved with 
diamond’ and pearls. I will be accompanied by slaves, who shall go both 
before and behind me, and will thus proceed to the palace of the vizier, with 
the eyes of all fixed upon me, both nobles and others, who will make me the 
most profound reverence as I go along. When I shall have dismounted at the 
grand vizier’s, and come to the bottom of the staircase, I will ascend between 
my people ranged in two rows to the right and left, and the grand vizier in 
receiving me for his son-in-law, shall give me his place, and seat himself before 
Tie, in order to show me the more respect. If ah this should happen, two or 
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my men shall have a purse, each containing one thousand pieces of gold, which 
I had ordered them to bring. I will then take one of them, and in presenting . 
it to the grand vizier, will say, * Behold the thousand pieces of gold which 
I have promised you on the first night of my marriage.’ Then offering him the 
other, I will add, * This is not all ; to show you that I am a man of my word, 
and to prove that I give you more than I promise, receive this other purse of 
equal value.’ After such an act as this, my generosity will be the conversation 
of the whole world. 

“ I will then return home with the same pomp. My wife will send some 
officer to compliment me on my visit to her father. I will bestow a beautiful 
robe of honour on the officer, and send him back with a rich present. If in 
return she shall wish to make me a present, I will refuse it, and dismiss the 
person who brings it. I will not, moreover, permit her to leave her apart- 
ments upon any account whatever, without first consulting me ; and whenever 
I wish to go to her, it shall always be in a way that shall impress her with 
the greatest respect for me. In short, no house shall be so well regulated 
as mine. I will always appear magnificently dressed ; and whenever 1 wish to 
pass the evening with her, I will sit in the most honourable seat, where I will 
affect a grave and solemn air ; nor will I turn my head to the right or left. I 
will speak but little ; and while my wife, beautiful as the moon at the full, pre- 
sents herself before me in all her splendour, 1 will pretend not to see her. Her 
women, who will be standing round her, will say, ‘ My dear lord and master, 
behold your spouse, the humblest of your slaves before you. She is waiting 
for you to caress her, and is much mortified that you do not deign to take the 
least notice of her. She is greatly fatigued at standing thus long before you ; 
at least, then, give her leave to sit down.’ I will not answer a word to this 
speech, at which their surprise and grief will be much augmented. They will 
then throw themselves at my feet ; and after they shall have remained there a 
considerable time, entreating and begging of me to yield to them, I will at last 
lift up my head, and casting upon her a sort of negligent unmeaning glance, 
will then return to my former state. Thinking perhaps that my wife may not 
either be well or properly dressed, they will lead her back to her room, m order 
to change her habit ; and in the mean time I will return to my apartment, and 
put on a more magnificent dress than I had before. They will then return a i 
second time, will address the same speech, and I shall again have the pleasure | 
of not looking at my wife till they shall have prayed and entreated me as long 
and earnestly as before. And I will thus begin, on the very first day of my 
marriage, to teach her how she may expect to be treated during the remainder 
of her life. c 

“After the various ceremonies of our nuptials are over,” continued Alnas- 
char, “I will take a purse from the hands of one of the attendants, containing 
five hundred pieces of* gold, which I will give to the female attendants, that 
they may leave me alone with my spouse. As soon as they shall have retired, 
my wife shall go^o bed first. I will immediately follow her, and will be the 
whole night with my back turned towards her, and will not utter a single 
syllable. The next morning she will not fail to complain to her mother, the 
lady of the grand vizier, of my pride and neglect, and this will very much 
delight me. Her mother will then come to see me, and out of respect take 
and \iss my hands, and say to me, ‘My lord.’ for she will not dare to call me 
son-in-law, through fear of displeasing me, by speaking with so much fami- 
liarity ; ‘ I entreat you, my lord, not to despise my child in such a manner, nor 
keep her at such a distance ; I assure you she will always endeavour to please 
you, and I know her whole heart is devoted to you.’ Although my mother-in- 
law shall address me so respectfully and kindly, I will not answer her a word, 
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but remain as grave and solemn as ever. She will then throw herself at my 

feet, and after kissing them many times, will say, *My lord, is it possible you 
suspect the prudence of my daughter ; 1 assure you I have never suffered her to 
go out of my sight ; and you are the first man who has ever seen her face. J 
Forbear to inflict so great a mortification upon her, and do her the favour to ; 
look at, and speak to her, and thus strengthen her good intention of endea- 
vouring to satisfy and please you in everything.’ 

“All this shall have no effect upon me; which my mother-in-law observing, 
she will then take a glass of wine, and putting it into my wife’s hand, will say, 
i Go and present him this glass of wine yourself ; he will not, perhaps, have the 
cruelty to refuse it from so beautiful a hand/ My wife will then take the glass, i 
and stand up before me, trembling all the time. When she observes that f do { 
not incline myself towards her, and that 1 persist in taking not the least notice j 
of her, she will address me, with her eyes bathed in tears, in these words : 

‘ My heart, my dear soul, my amiable lord, 1 conjure you by the favours which 
Heaven has so plentifully bestowed upon you, to have the goodness to take 
this glass of wine from the hand of the humblest of your slaves.’ 1 shall, how- 
ever take care neither to look at, nor speak to her. ‘My charming husband/ 
will she continue to say, redoubling her tears, and carrying the glass of wine 
close to my mouth, ‘ I will not cease entreating you till I obtain the favour of 
your drinking it.’ At last, tired and worn out with her solicitations and prayers, 

I will throw a most terrible glanc^ at her, and will give her a good blow on 
her cheek. at the same time pushing her so violently from me with my foot, 
that she shall fall down at the bottum of the sofa.” 

Mv brother was so entirely absorbed iri these chimerical visions, that he 
represented the action with his foot, as if it were a reality, and he unfortunately 
•struck his basket of glassware so violently, that he sent it from one end of his 
snop into the street, where it was all broken to pieces. 

11 is neighbour, the tailor, who had heard the whole of his extravagant speech, 
burst out into a fit of laughter when he saw the basket overturned. “Oh, you 
cruel wretch,” said he to my brother, “ ought you not to expire with shame at 
ill-treating a young wife in such a manner, when she has given you no reason » 
for complaint? You must be hard-hearted indeed to pay no attention to the 
tears, and be insensible to the charms of so amiable a lady. If I were in the 
place of your father-in-law, the grand vizier, I would order you a hundred 
strokes with a leathern strap, and send you round the city with the praise you 
so well merit.” 

This most unfortunate accident brought my brother to his senses, and knowing 
that it was his own insupportable pride that had caused it, he beat his breast, 
tore his garments, and sobbed so violently and loud, that all the neighlxmrhood , 
soon assembled ; and the people who were going by to midday prayers, stopped 
to inquire the cause of all this bustle : and as this happened to be on a Friday, 
there were more people than usual. Some pitied Alnaschar, others laughed 
at his folly. The vanity, however, which he had before possessed, was now 
entirely annihilated, as well as his property ; and he continued weeping a‘ his 
hard* and cruel fate, when a, lady ot considerable consequence passed by, 
mounted on a mule very richly caparisoned; The state in which she saw my 
brother excited her compassion. She asked who he was, and the reason of his 
crying so violently. They only said that he was a poor man, who had laid out 
the little money he possessed in a basket of glassware, and that the basket 
had fallen down and all his glass was broken. The lady immediately lurried to 
a eunuch who accompanied her, and ordered him to give my brother what 
money he had with him. The eunuch obeyed, and put a purse containing 
five hundred pieces of gold into my brother’s hand. Alnaschar was ready to 
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expire with joy at sight of it. He bestowed a thousand blessings on the lady, 
and after shutting up his shop, where it was now useless for him to stay, 
he went home. 

He made many serious reflections on the good fortune which had so unex- 
pectedly happened to him ; and while he was thus employed, he heard some 
person knock at his door. Before he opened it, he asked who was there, and 
perceiving it was a female voice, he opened it. “My son,” said she, addressing 
my brother, “I have a favour to request of you. It is now the time for prayers, 
and L wish to wash myself, in order to be fit to offer them. Suffer me, I 
entreat you, to come into your house, and afford me a basin of water.” My 
brother looked at her, and saw she was rather advanced in years ; and although 
he did not know her, he nevertheless acceded to what she wished* He gave 
her a vessel full of water, and then resumed his scat. He was again quite 
absorbed with his adventure ; he took his gold and put it into a sort of long 
and narrow purse, adapted to the purpose of carrying it at his girdle. The old 
woman in the mean time said her prayers ; and when she had finished, she 
approached my brother, and prostrated herself twice at his feet, so low that 
her forehead touched the ground as if she was praying to God ; then getting 
up, she wished my brother all manner of prosperity, and thanked him for 
his kindness. 

As she was but meanly dressed, and humbled herself so much before him, 
he thought that she meant to ask charity ; and he offered her therefore two 
pieces of gold. The old woman drew back with as much surprise as if my 
brother had done her an injury. “Good God!” cried she, “what do you 
mean by this ? Is it possible, sir, that you can take me for one of those poor 
wretches who make a practice of impudently going into people’s houses and 
demanding charity? Put back your money, for I have no necessity for it, 
God be praised. I belong to a young lady in this city of most incomparable 
beauty, and so rich that she does not let me want for anything.” 

My brother was not cunning enough to perceive tne address of the old 
woman, who refused the two pieces of gold only to jdupg him the more. 
He asked her if she could not procure him the honour of seeing this lady. 
“ Certainly,” answered she, “ and you may even easily be able to marry her ; 
and in Becoming master of her person you will get possession of all her fortune ; 
take your money and follow me.” Delighted with having so unexpectedly 
received such a large sum of money, and of finding almost immediately after 
a beautiful and rich wife, he lost all recollection of everything else. He took 
the five hundred pieces of gold, and suffered the old woman to conduct him. 

She went on before, and he followed her till they came to the door of a large 
house, at which she knocked. He came up to her just as a young female 
Greek slave opened the door. The old woman made him go in first ; he 
passed through a welUpaved court, and she then introduced him into a hall, 
the furniture of which confirmed him in the high opinion he had conceived of 
the mistress of the bouse. While the old woman went to inform the young 
lady of his arrival, he sat down ; and as it was rather warm, he took off his 
turban, and laid it by the side of him. The lady of the house immediately 
made her appearance, and he was much more struck with her beauty than 
with the magnificence and richness of her dress. He rose up the moment 
he perceived her. The lady requested him with a pleasing air to resume 
place* and seated herself by his side. She expressed great joy at seeing 
him; and after some kind compliments, she said to him, “ We are not here 
sufficiently, at our ease; come, give me your hand.” And the same instant 
holding out her own, she led him to a distant apartment, where they remained 
some time in conversation ; she then left him with a promise of returning 
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in a few moments. He waited some time, when, instead of the lady, a large 
black slave entered, with a scimitar in his hand, and casting a most terrible 
look at my brother, “ What business have you here?” he cried in a haughty 
tone. At this sight, Alnaschar was seized with so violent a fright, he could 
not make any answer. The black immediately stripped him, took away his 
gold, and wounded him with his scimitar in several parts of his flesh. The 
poor unfortunate man fell down on the ground, where he remained without 
motion, though he did not lose his senses. The black slave thinking he had 
killed him, asked for some salt, of which the Greek slave brought him a large 
dish. They then rubbed it over my brother’s wounds, and although the pain 
he felt was almost intolerable, he had the presence of mind to show no signs of 
life. The black slave and the young Greek now went away, and the old woman 
who had caught my brother in this snare, came and took him by the legs and 
drew him towards a trap-door, which she opened. She then threw him in, 
and he perceived that he was in a subterraneous place, in which there were 
the bodies of different people who had been murdered. It was some time, 
however, before he knew this, as the violence of the fall had stunned him, and 
took away his senses. The salt with which his wounds had been rubbed was 
what preserved his life ; he soon after felt himself sufficiently strong to sit up; 
and at the end of two days he opened the trap-door in the night, and observing 
a place in a court in which he could conceal himself, he remained there 
till daybreak. He then saw the detestable old woman come out ; she opened 
the street door, and went in search of more prey. As soon as she was gone 
too far to observe him, he let himself out of tins cut-throat house, and fled to 
mine. He then informed me of the numerous adventures he had encountered 
in so short a space of time. 

At the end of a month he was quite cured of his wounds, by means of the 
infallible remedies I made him apply. lie then resolved to revenge himself 
on the old woman who had so cruelly decen ed him. For this purpose he took 
a purse large enough to hold five hundred pieces of money, but instead of gold 
he filled it with bits of glass. 

My brother then tied the purse round his girdle, and disguised himself as an 
old woman. After which he took a scimitar, and concealed it under his 
dress. lie went out early one morning, and soon met the old hag, who was 
already walking about the city seeking to entrap some one or otheri Alnaschar 
accosted her, and feigning the voice of a woman, he said, “Can you do me 
the favour to lend me a money balance ? 1 am a Persian, and but just arrived 
in this city. I have brought five hundred pieces of gqjd from my own country, 
and I wish to see if they are weight” “My good woman,” replied the other, 
“you could not have addressed yourself +o a more proper person than me. 
You need only follow me, and I will take you to the house of my son, who is 
a money-changer ; and he will take a pleasure in weighing the gold for you 
himself, and save you the trouble. Do not let us lose any time, for fear he 
should be gone to his shop.” My brother followed her to the same house 
where she had introduced him. the first time, and the door was opened by the 
Greek slave. 

The old woman conducted my brother into the hall, where she bid him wait 
a moment, while she went to find her son. The pretended son then appeared 
in the form of that villajnous black slave. “ Come, my old woman,” he called 
out, “get up and follow me.” Having spoken thus, he walked on before to 
the place where he wished to murder him. Alnaschar got up and followed the 
black slave,; and as he was going along, he drew his scimitar from under his 
robe, and gave him such a blow on the hind part of the neck, that he cut his 
head completely off. He then took it up in one haul, and with the other he 
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drew the body after him to the subterraneous building, where he lodged both 
of them in safety. The Greek slave, who was used to this business, directly 
after brought a basin of salt; but when she saw Alnaschar with the scimitar in 
his hand, and without the veil, that had concealed his face, she let the basin 
fall and ran away ; but my brother being able to ran faster, soon overtook her, 
and made her head fly from her shoulders. At hearing this noise, the wicked 
old woman ran to see what was the matter, when Alnaschar seized her before 
she had time to make her escape. “Wretch,” he exclaimed, “dost thou not 
know me?” “Alas, sir,” she tremblingly answered, “ I do not remember to 
have ever seen you before; who are you?” “I am the person into whose i 
house you came the other day to request leave to wash yourself, and say your j 
hypocritical prayers. Do you not recollect it?” She instantly fell down on j 
her knees, and implored his pardon, but he cut her into four pieces. 1 

Thp lady alone remained, who knew' nothing at all of what was passing, j 
My brother went to look after her, and discovered her in a chamber. When ; 
she saw him enter, she was near fainting. She prayed him to spaie her life, | 
and he had the generosity to grant it. “How can you, madam.” he asked, j 
1 live with such infamous wretches as those on whom I have now so justly i 
revenged myself?” “J w’ns,” she answeredj “the wife of a very wmthy j 
merchant, and that w’icked old woman, of whose treachery I was ignorant, j 
sometimes came to see me. “Madam,” said she one day to me, “we are i 
going to have a gay and splendid wedding at our house, and you will enjoy a i 
great deal of pleasure there, if you will honour us with your company.” 1 
suffered myself to be prevailed upon to go ; and for this purpose I dressed 
myself in my richest habit, and took a hundred pieces of gold with me. 1 * 
followed her till she came to this h6usc, where T saw' this black, who detained 
me here by force ; and it is now three years that I have been here, though very ’ 
much against my inclination.” “ From the manner in which this black pro- 
ceeded, he must have amassed,” replied my brother, “great wealth.” “So 
much so,” she answered, “that if you could carry it away, you would never be 
poor again. Follow me, and I will show it you.” She conducted Alnaschar 
into a room, where in truth he saw so many coffers filled with gold that he could 
not conceal his astonishment. “Go,” she cried, “and bring here a sufficient j 
number of persons to carry all this away.” 

My brother did not wait to be told a second time ; he went away, and w r as j 
absent only till he collected ten ‘men together. He brought them back with ] 
him, and was much astonished to find the door of the house open ; but his 1 
astonishment w r as still greater, when on going into the room where he had seen , 
the coffers , he could not discover a single one. The lady had been both more 
cunning and more diligent than he had, and she and the coffers had entirely ; 
vanished during my brother’s absence. That he might not return with empty , 
hands, he ordered the fnen to take, instead of the coffers, whatever moveables 1 
they could find in the chambers and different apartments, whence he took much 1 
more than was sufficient to repay him the value of his five hundred pieces of j 
gold, of which they had robbed him. But in going away from the house, my j 
brother forgot to shut the door; and the neighbours, who knew my brother, j 
and had observed the porters both come and go, w r ent and informed the judge 
of the whole business, which appeared to them of a very suspicious nature. 

Alnaschar passed the night quite at his ease ; but early the next morning, as 
lie was going out, he encountered twenty men belonging to the police, who 
immediately seized him. il You must come with us,” they cried ; “ our master 
wants to speak with you.” My brother begged them to have a moment’s 
patience, and offered them a sum of money if they would permit him to escape ; 
but instead of paying any attention to what he said, they bound him, and com- 
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pelled him £0 go with them. In the street they met with an old friend of my 
brother’s, who stopped them to know the reason of their taking him in this 
manner. He also proposed to give *hem a considerable sum to suffer lum to 
escape, and report to the judge that they were unable to fmd him liut he 
could not succeed with them, and they carried Alnaschar before the judge of 
the police. 

As soon as he came into his presence, the magistrate said to him, “ T desire 
you tc inform me from what place you got all that furniture which you had 
brought home yesterday?” “ Sir, ” replied Alnaschar, “ I am ready to tell 
you the whole truth, but permit me in the first place to implore your clemency ; 
and I request of you to give me your word that nothing shall happen to me." 

“I do so,” said the judge. My brother then related without disguise every 
circumstance that had happened to him from the time the old woman first came 
to his house to request lea\e to say her prayers, till he returned to the chamber, 
in which he had left the young lady, but whom he could not find there, after 
having killed the black, the Greek slave, and the old woman. With regard to 
what he had carried home, he entreated the judge to suffer him to keep at least 
a par' of it, to recompense him lor the five hundred pieces of gold of which they 
had robbed him. 

The judge immediately sent some of his people to my brother s house to bring 
away everything he had, without piomising to give him any pan ; and as socm 
as the things were deposited in his waiehousc, he ordered my l>i other instantly ^ 
to leave the city, and never to return again, on forfeiture of his life; because he 
was fearful, if my brother remained theie, he would go and complain of liis 
injustice to the caliph. Alnaschar in the mean time obeyed the order without 
a inurimn ; he departed from the city, and fled for refuge to another town. But 
oil his road he encountered some robbers, who stripped him as baie as my hand. 

I was no sooner informed of this new muffin tune, than I took some clothes with 
me and went to find him out : after consoling him as well as it was in my power, 

1 brought him back with me, and made him enter the city quite privately, and 
1 took as much caie of him as of my other brothers. 


TIUC HISTORY OF THE BARBER’S SIXTH BROTHER, 

The history of my sixth brother is the only one that now remains to be told, 
and he was called Sehacabac, the hare-lipped. He was at first sufficiently 
industrious to employ the hundied drachms of silver which came to his share, 
in common with me and his other brothers, in a vdty advantageous manner; 
but at length, by reverse of fortune, he was reduced to the necessity of begging 
his bread. In this occupation he acquitted himself with great address, and 
his chief aim was to procure admission, by bribing the officers and domestics, 
into the houses of the great, and by having access to their persons to excite ; 
their companion* ] 

He one day passed by a very magnificent building, through the door of which t 
he observed a spacious court, wheie he saw a vast number pi servants. He 
went up to one of them, and inquired of them to whom the house belonged. 
“My good man,” answered the domestic, “where can you come from to ask 
such a question ? Any one you met would tell you it belonged to a Barmecide.” 
My brother, to whom the liberal and generous dispositions of the Barmecides 
were well known, addressed himself to the porters, for there were more than 
one, and requested them to afford him some charity. “Come in,” answered 
they, “no one prevents you, and speak to our master ; he will send you back 
well satisfied.” 
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My brother did not expect so much kindness ; and after returning many 
thanks to the porters, he with their permission entered the palace," which was 
so large that it took him some time to find the apartment belonging to the Bar- 
mecide. He at length came to a large square building in a most beautiful 
style of architecture, into which he entered by a vestibule that led to a fine 
garden, the walks of which ^ere formed of stones of different colours very 
pleasant to the eye. The apartments which surrounded -this building on the 
ground floor were almost all open, and shaded only by some large curtains in 
order to keep off the sun, and which they drew aside to admit the fresh air 
when the heat began to subside. 

My brother would have been most highly delighted in so pleasant a spot, 
had his mind been sufficiently at ease to have enjoyed it. lie advanced still 
further and entered a hall, which was very richly furnished, and ornamented 
with foliage, painted in azure and gold. He perceived a venerable old man, 
whose beard was long and white, sitting on a sofa, and in the most distinguished 
place. Hence he judged it was the master of the house. In fact, it was the 
Barmecide himself, who told him in an obliging manner that he was welcome, 
and asked him what he wished, “ My lord,” answered my brother, in a lament- 
able tone, in order to excite his pity, “ I am a poor man who stands very much 
in need of the assistance of such powerful and generous persons as yourself. ” 
He could not have done better than address himself to the person he did, for 
he was possessed of a thousand amiable qualities, 

The Barmecide was much astonished at my brother’s answer ; and putting 
both his hands to his breast, as if to tear his habit, as a mark of commiseration, 
“ Is it possible,” he cried, “that I should live at Bagdad, and that such a man 
as you should be so much distressed as you say you are ? I cannot suffer this.” 
At this exclamation my brother, thinking he was going to give him a singular 
proof of his liberality, wished him every blessing. “ It shall never be Laid,” 
replied the Barmecide, “ that I abandon you, nor do I intend that you shall 
again leave me.” “ Sir,” replied my brother, “I swear to you that I have not 
eaten anything this day.” “ What,” cried the Barmecide, “ is it true that at 
this late hour you have not yet broken your fast ? Alas ! poor man, he will 
die with hunger ! ' Here, boy,” added he, raising his voice, “ bring us instantly 
a basin of water, that we may wash our hands. ” 

Although no boy made his appearance, and my brother observed neither 
basin nor water, the Barmecide nevertheless began to rub his hands, as if some 
one held the water for him ; and while he was doing this, he said to my brother, 
44 Come close a red wash along with me. ” Schacabac by this supposed that the 
Barmecide was fond of fun, and as he himself liked a little raillery, and was not 
ignorant of the submission the rich expected from the poor, Tig approached him 
and did the same. . 

“Come,” said the Barmecide, “now bring us something to eat, and mind 
you do not keep us waiting.” He had no sooner said this than he began, 
although nothing had been brought to eat, as if he had taken something in his 
plate, and pretended to put it to his mouth and chew it, calling out at the same 
time to my brother, “Eat, I entreat yon, my guest ; make yourself quite at 
home. Eat, I big of you : you seem, for a hungry man, to have but a very 
poor appetite.” “ Pardon me, my lord,” replied Schacabac, imitating his 
motions at the same time very accurately; “you see I lose no time, and 
understand my business very well.” “ What think you of this bread,” said the 
Barmecide, “don’t you find it excellent?” “In truth, my lord,” answered 
my brother, who in fact saw neither bread nor meat, “ I never ate anything 
, morn white or delicate.” “ Eat your fill, then,” rejoined the Barmecide ; “tbe 
alave who made this excellent bread cost me, I assure you, five hundred piece! 
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of gold.” Then continuing to praise the female slave who was his baker, and 
boasting of his bread, which my brother only devoured in idea, he said, “ Boy, 
bring us another dish. Come, my friend,” he continued to my brothei, though 
no other boy appeared, “taste this fresh dish, and tell me if you have ever eaten 
any boiled mutton and barley better pressed than this.” “ Oh, it is admirable,” | 
answered my brother; “I therefore, you see, help myself very plentifully!” i 
“ It affords me great pleasure,” added the Barmecide, “ to see you ; and I ' 
entreat you not to suffer any of these dishes to be taken away, since you find ! 
them so much to your taste. ” He presently called for a goose with sweet sauce, j 
and dressed with vinegar, honey, dried raisins, grey peas, and dried figs. This ! 
was brought in the same manner as the mutton had been. “This goose is nice ! 
and fat,” said the Barmecide ; “here, take only a wing and a thigh, for you j 
must nurse your appetite, as there are many more things yet to come.” In j 
short, he called for many other dishes of different kinds, of which,my brother, i 
all the time dying with hunger, continued to pretend to eat. But whal he j 
boasted the most of was a lamb that had been fatted with pistachio -nuts, and j 
! which he ordered, and was served in the same manner as the other dishes had | 
b^en. “Now this,” said he, “is a dish vou never meet with anywhere but at 
i my table, and I wish you to eat your fill of it.” As he said this, he pretended 
1 to take a piece in his hand, and putting it to my brother’s mouth, “ Take and 
eat this,” ne said, “and you will not think ill of my judgment in boaating of 
this dish.” My brother held his head forward, opened his mouth, pretended 
to take the piece, and to chew and swallow it with the greatest pleasure. “I 
j was quite sure,” said the Barmecide, “you would think it excellent.” “Nothing 
can be more so,” replied Schacabac ; “ m short, 110 table can be more deliciously 
j served than yours.” “Now bring me the ragout,” said the other; “and I dc 
' not think you will be less pleased with that than with the lamb. Well, what do 
! you think of it ?” “ It is wonderful,” answered my brother ; “we at the same 

time have in this the flavour of amber, cloves, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, and 
sweet' herbs ; and yet they are alLso well balanced that fie presence of one 
does not prevent the flavour of the rest. How delicious it is ! ” “Do justice 
to it, then,” cried the Barmecide, “and eat heartily, I beg. Hollo, boy,” 
cried he, raising his voice, “bring us a fresh ragout.” “Oh, no, if you please,” 
said Schacabac, “for in truth, my lord, I cannot indeed eat any more.’ 

“let the dessert, then,” said the Barmecide, “be served, and the fruit 
brought.” He then waited a few moments, in order to give the servants time 
to change the dishes, then resuming his speech, he said, “ Taste these almonds, 
they are just gathered, and very good.” They then both pretended to take the 
skin off the almonds and eat them. The Barmecide after this invited my 
brother io partake of many other things. “ Here are, you see,” said he, “ all 
sorts of fruits, cakes, dried comfits, and preserves : take what you like.” Then 
stretching out his hand as if he was going to give him something, “ Take this 
lozenge,” he said, “it is excellent to assist digestion.* Schacabac pretended 
to take and eat it. “ Here is no want of musk in this, my lord.” “ I have 
these lozenges made at home,” said the Barmecide ; “ and for these, as well as 
everything else in tny house, nothing is spared.” He still continued to per- 1 
suade my brother to eat. “ For a man,” he said, “who was almost starving - 
when he came here, you have really eaten hardly anything.” “My lord,” ' 
replied Schacabac, whose jaws were weary of chewing nothing, “ I assure you ; 
I am so full that I cannot eat a morsel more.” . . 

“Well, then,” cried the Barmecide, “after, haying eaten so heartily, a : » 
necessary to drink a little. You have no objection tu good wine V My 
lord,” replied my brother, “if you will excuse me, I never drink wine, because 
it is forbidden me,” “Oh, you are too scrupulous,” said the other; * coj»% 
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come, do as I do.’* “To oblige you, then,” replied Schacabac, “I will; for 
I observe you do not like that anything should be omitted in our feast. But as 
I am not in the habit of drinking wine, I am fearful of being guilty of some 
fault against good breeding, and even against the respect that is due to you. It 
is for this reason that I still entreat you to excuse my drinking any wine; I shall 
be well satisfied with water.” “No, no,” said the Barmecide, “you must 
drink wine. ” At the same time he ordered some to be brought. But the wine, 
like the dinner and dessert, never in reality appeared. He then pretended to 
pour some out, and drank the first glass. After that he poured out another 
glass for my brother, and presenting it to him, “Come, drink my health,” he 
cried, “and tell me if you think the wine good.” 

My brother took the ideal glass, and first holding it up, and looking to see 
if it were of a good bright colour, he put it to his nose in older to examine if it 
had an agreeable perfume ; he then, making a most profound reverence to the 
Barmecide, to show that he took the liberty to drink his health, drank it off, j 
accompanied at the same time with proofs of receiving great ple asure from the i 
draught. “My lord,” he said, “1 find this wine excellent; but it does not j 
seem to me quite strong enough.” “You have only to speak,” replied the j 
other, “if you wish for any stronger. I have various sorts m my cellar. AVe « 
will see if this will suit you better.” He then pretended' to pour out some of j 
another sort for himself, and also some for my brother. He did this so fre- 
quently that Schacabac, pretending that the wine had got into his head, feigned 
to be drunk. He raised his hand and gave the Barmecide such a violent blow 
that lie knocked him down. He was going to strike him a second time, but 
the Barmecide, holding out his hand to avoid the blow, called out, “Are you 
! mad?” My brother then recollecting himself, said, “My lord, you had the 
goodness to receive your slave into your house, and to make a great feast for 
him: you ought to have been satisfied with having made him eat, and not com- 
pelled him to drink wine. I told you at first that I should be guilty of some 
disrespect; I am very sorry for it, and ask you a thousand pardons.” 

He had hardly finished this speech before the Barmecide, instead of polling 
himself in a great passion, and being very angry, burst into a violent fit of 
laughter. “I have searched for a long time,” said he, “for a person of your 
disposition. I not only pardon the blow you have given me, but fiom this 
moment I wish to look upon you as one of my friends, and that you shall make 
no other house than mine your home. You have had the complaisance to 
accommodate yourself to my humour, and the patience to carry oti the pleasantry 
to the end; but we will now eat in reality.” Having said this, lie clapped his 
hands, when several slave* instantly appeared, whom he ordered to set out the 
table and serve dinner up. His commands were quickly obeyed, and ray brother 
was now in reality treated with all the same dishes he had before partaken of 
in idea. As soon as thl table was cleared, they brought some wine ; and a 
number of beautiful female slaves most richly dressed appeared, and began to 
sing some pleasant airs to the sound of instruments. Schacabac had in tne end 
every reason to be satisfied with the kindness and civility of the Barmecide, who 
took a great fancy to him, and treated him in the most familiar manner; he 
gave him also a handsome dress from his own wardrobe. 

The Barmecide found my brother possessed of so much knowledge of various 
Sorts, that in the course of a fe\y days he intrusted him with the care of all his 
house and other affairs ; and my brother acquitted himself of his charge during 
the time it lasted, which was twenty years, to the complete satisfaction pf h5 
employer, ^ At the end of this period the generous Barmecide, worn out with 
old age, paid the common debt of nature ; and as he did not leave any heirs, 
they confiscated Ml his fortune to the use of the prince. They even took from 
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my brother everything he had saved. Finding himself thus reduced to the 
state he was in at first, he joined a caravan of pilgrims going to Mecca, with 
the intention of making, by means of their charitable disposition, the same pil- 
grimage. During their journey, the caravan was unfortunately attacked and 
plundered by a party of Bedouin Arabs, who were more numerous than the 
pilgrims. 

My brother thus became the slave of a Bedouin, who for many days con- 
tinually gave him the bastinado, in order to induce him to get himself ransomed. 
Schacabac protested to him that it was all to no purpose for him to ill-treat him 
in this manner. “I am your slave,” said he, “and you may dispose of me as 
you like ; but I declare to you that I am in the most extreme poverty, and that 
it is not in my power to ransom myself. ” My brother tried every expedient to 
convince him of his wretched condition; he endeavoured to soften him by his 
tears; but the Bedouin was inexorable, and through revenge at finding himself 
disappointed of a considerable sum of money, which he fully expected to receive, 
he took his knife and slit up the lips of my brother, and by this inhuman act 
he endeavoured to repay himself for the loss he supposed himself to have 
suffered. 

The Bedouin had a wife, who was rather handsome, and he very soon after 
, left my brother with her when he went on his excursions. At these times his 
, wife left no means untried to console him for the rigour of his situation. She 
j even gave him to understand tliat die was in love with him ; but he dared not 
! return her passion, for fear he should have reason to repent of it. He there- 
I fore took every precaution to avoid being alone with her whenever she seemed to 
; wish it. She at length became so much accustomed to joke and amuse herself 
I with the hard-hearted Schacabac whenever she met him, that she one day forgot 
herself, and did it in the presence of her huslund. My poor brother, without in 
the least thinking he was observed, for so his ill-luck would have it, returned her 
pleasantries. The Bedouin immediately imagined that they passed their time 
during his absence in a way not very consistent with his honour. This suspicion 
put him into the greatest rage ; he threw himself upon my brother, and after 
mutilating him in the most barbarous manner, he carried him on a camel to 
the top of a high desert mountain, where he left him. The road to Bagdad 
happened to pass over this very mountain, and some travellers, who accidentally 
met him there, informed me where he was to be found. I made all the haste 
I could to the place, and I found the unfortunate Schacabac in the most 
deplorable condition it was possible to be in, I afforded him every assistance 
and aid he stood in need of, and brought him back with me into the city., 

* • 

This was what I related to the caliph Mostanser Biliah (added the barber). 
The prince very much applauded my conduct by reiterated fits of laughter. 
“ This must be the reason, he said to me, “ that they fywe given you, and so 
justly, the name of * Silent and no one can say you do not deserve it. Never- 
theless, I have some private reasons for wishing you to leave the town *, l there- 
fore order you immediately to quit the city, Go, and never let me hear of you 
again,” I yielded to necessity, and travelled for many years in distant parts. 
I at length was informed that the caliph, was dead ; I returned therefore to 
Bagdad, where I did not find one of my brothers alive. It was on my return 
to this city that I rendered to this lame young man the important service which 
.you have been informed of. You are slso witnesses of his great ingratitude, 
and of the injurious manner in which he has treated me. Instead of acknow- 
ledging his great obligations to me, he has chosen rather to wander at a distance 
from his own country, in order to avoid me. As soon as I discovered that he 
, had left Bagdad, and although nt> person could give me any information of the 
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road he had taken, or into what country he had travelled, I did not hesitate a j 
moment but instantly set out to seek him, I passed on from province to province i 
for a considerable length of time, and I accidentally met him to-day, at a time I ' 
least expected it, and least of all did 1 expect to find him so irritated against me. 

Having in this manner related the history of the lame young man and the 
barber of Bagdad to the sultan of Casgar, the tailor went on as follows. 

When the barber had finished his story, we plainly perceived the young man 
was not wrong in accusing him of being a great chatterer. We nevertheless 
wished that he should remain with us, and partake of the feast which the master 
of the house had prepared for us. We then sat down at table, and continued 
to enjoy ourselves till the time of the last prayers before sunset. All the 
company then separated, and I returned to my shop, where 1 remained till it 
was time to shut it up and go to my house. 

It was during this interval that the little hunchback, who was half-drunk, 

, came before my shop ; which led to the events already detailed. It is now for 
| your majesty to determine whether we are worthy of your clemency or vout 
j anger ; whether we deserve to live or die. 


The sultan of Casgar’s countenance expressed so much satisfaction and 
content, that it gave new life to the tailor and his companions. 44 1 cannot 
deny,” he said, “ that I am more astonished at the history of the lame young 
man, of the barber, und with the adventures of his brothers, than at anything 
in the history of my But before I send you all four back to your own 

houses, and even before I order the burial of the little hunchback, 1 wish to see 
this barber who has been the cause of your pardon. And since he is now in my 
capital, it will not be difficult to satisfy my curiosity.” He immediately ordered 
one of his attendants to go and find him out, and to take the tailor with him, 
who knew where he mpst probably was. 

The officer and tailor were not long absent, and brought back the barber 
with them, whom they presented to the sultan. He appeared like a man of 
about ninety. His beard and eyebrows were as white as snow, his ears hung 
down a considerable length, and his nose was very long. The sultan could 
scarcely refrain from laughter at the sight of him. 44 Man of silence,” said he 
to the barber, 44 1 understand that you are acquainted with many wonderful 
histories; I wish very much that you would relate one of them to me.” 44 Sire,” 
replied the barber, 44 for the present we will, if it please your majesty, not speak, 
of the histories which Tmay know ; but I most numbly entreat you to permit 
me to ask one question, and that is, for what reason this Christian, this Jew, 
this Mussulman, and this hunchback whom 2 see extended on the ground, are 
in your majesty’s presence 1” The sultan smiled at the liberty the barber took, 
and said, ** Of what consequence can that be to you?” 44 Sire,” returned the 
barber, 44 it is of consequence to me to make this inquiry; namely, that your 
majesty may know that I am not that great talker which some people pretend, 
but a man who has very justly acquired the title of the Silent” 

The sultan of Casgar had the complaisance to satisfy the l>arber’s curiosity, 
and desired the adventures of the little hunchback to be related to him. When 
the barber had heard the whole story, he shook his head, as if he meant to 
imply that he thought there was something which he could not well com- < 
prehead. “Truly, he exclaimed, ** this 'is a very wonderful history; but 
1 should vastly like to examine this little hunchback a little more closely. ” He 
then went near tc him, and sat down on the ground. He took his head 
between Mi knees, and after examining him very attentively, he suddenly bunt | 
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out Into a violent fit of laughter, and with so little restraint that he absolutely 
fell backwards, without at all considering that he was in the presence of the 
sultan of Casgar. He then got up, laughing heartily the whole time. “You 
may very well say,” he at length cried, “ that no one dies without a cause, if 
ever a history deserved to be written in letters of gold, it is this of the 
hunchback,*” k ‘ 

This speech made every one look upon the barber as a buffoon, or like an j 
old man who had lost his senses. 

“Man of silence,” said the sultan, “answer me. What is the reason of 
your clamorous laughter?” “Sire,” replied the barber, “I swear, by your 
majesty’s goodnature, that this hunchback fellow is not dead ; there is still 
some life in him ; and I wish to be considered as a fool and a madman it 1 do 
not instantly prove it to you.” Having said tins, lie produced a box in which 
there were various medicines, and which he always carried about with him, to 
use as occasion might require. He opened it, and taking out a phial con* 
taining a sort of balsam, he rubbed some of it lor a length of time on the neck 
of the hunchback. He then drew out of a ca*e an iron instrument suited to 
the purpose, with which he set open his jaws ; and by these means lie was 
enabled to put a small pair of pincers into the hunchback's throat, and drew 
out the fish bone, which he held up and showed to all wh& w r ere present. 
Almost immediately after this the hunchback gave a sneeze, stretched out his 
hands and feet, opened his eyes, and gave many other proofs of being alive. 

The sultan of Casgar, and all who were witness to this excellent operation, 
were less surprised at seeing the hunchback brought to life, although he had 
passed a night and almost a whole day without the. least apparent sign of 
I animation, than they were at the merit and skill of the barber, whom they now 
; began to regard, in spite of all his faults, as a very great personage. The 
j sultan was so filled with joy and admiration, that he ordered the history of the 
j hunchback, as well as that of the birber, to be instantly committed to writing, 
j that the knowledge of it, which well deserved to be preserved, might never 
be forgotten. He was not satisfied with tins ; but in order that the tailor, the 
Jewish physician, the purveyor, and the Christian merchant might ever 
remember with pleasure the adventures which the accident of the hunchback 
had caused them, he presented each of them with a very rich robe, which he 
made them put on in his presence before he dismissed them ; and he bestowed 
| upon the barber a large pension, and retained him ever afterwards near his 
i person. 

The sultana Scheherazade thus finished this long series of adventures, to 
which the supposed death of the hunchback had given rise. She was now 
silent. Her sister DinarzacU, observing that she had done speaking, said 
to her, “My dear princess, my sultana, I am much the* more delighted with . ’ 
the story you have just finished, because it was brought to a conclusion by so ; 
unexpected an incident I really thought the little hunchback was quite - 
deao.” “ This surprise has also afforded me much pleasure,” said Schahriar, ; ; 
“as welt as the adventures of the barber’s brothers.” “The history of the 1 
lame young man of Bagdad has also very much diverted me,” rejoined j 
Dinarzade. “I am highly pleased, my dear sister” replied Scheherazade, J 
“at having been able thus to entertain the sultan, our lord and master, as well \ 
as yourself ; and since I have had the good fortune not to weary his majesty, ; 
if he will have the goodness to prolong my life still farther, l will have the < 
honour to relate to mm the history of the amours of Aboulhassan Ali Elm J 
Becar, and of Schemselnihar, the favourite of the caliph ffarom Alraschid, ► 
* which is not less worthy of his attention, and yours also, than the history j 
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of the hunchback.” The sultan of India, who was well satisfied at everything 
Scheherazade had hitherto related, was determined not to forego the pleasure 
of hearing this other history which she promised. He now therefore arose and 
went to prayers, and then sat in council ; and the next morning Dinarzade 
failed not to remind her sister of her promise, which she was thus prepared to 
fulfil 


THE HISTORY OF ABOULHASSAN ALI EBN BECAR AND OF 

SCHEMSELNIHAR, THE FAVOURITE OF THE CALIPH HA- 

ROUN ALRASCHID. 

During the reign of the caliph Haroun Alraschid, there lived a druggist at 
Bagdad, whose name was Aboulhassan Ebn Thaher. He was a man of con- 
siderable wealth ; and a well-made and agreeable person. He possessed more 
understaiujing and politeness than generally falls to the lot of people of his 
profession. His rectitude, sincerity, aid liveliness of disposition, made him 
beloved and sought after by every one. The caliph, who was well acquainted 
with his merit, placed the most implicit confidence in him. He esteemed him 
so highly, thatme reposed in him the sole care of procuring for his favourite 
ladies everything for which they had occasion. He chose their dresses, the 
furniture of their apartments, and their jewellery ; in all of -which departments 
he gave proofs of most excellent taste. 

His various good qualities, and the favour of the caliph, caused the sons of 
the emirs, and other officers of the highest rank, to frequent his house ; and it, 
in this manner, became the rendezvous of all the nobles of the court. Among 
other young men, who made almost a daily practice of going there, was one 
whom Ebn Thaher esteemed above all the rest, and with whom lie contracted 
a most intimate friendship. This young nobleman’s name was Aboulhassan 
Ali Ebn Becar; and he derived his origin from an ancient royal family of 
Persia, which had continued extant at Bagdad, from the time when the Mussul- 
man arms made a conquest of that kingdom. Nature seemed to have taken a 
pleasure in combining in this young prince every mental endowment And per- 
sonal accomplishment. He possessed a countenance of the most finished beauty, 
his figure was fine, his air elegant and easy, and the expresaion of his face so 
engaging, that no one could see him without instantly loving him. Whenever 
he spoke he used the most appropriate and pure language, while there was 
something even in the tone of his voice that charmed all who heard him. To 
complete the whole, as'his understanding and judgment were of the first rank, 
so ail his thoughts and expressions* were most admirable and just. H e was, 
moreover, .so reserved and modest, that he advanced nothing till he had 
taken every possible. precaution to avoid any suspicion of preferring his own 
opinion or sentiments to those of another. Being a young man in every respect 
such as I have described hifrn to you, it is not to be wondered at that Ebn 
Thaher distinguished him in a particular manner from the other young noble- 
men of the court, whose vices, for the most part, served only as a fou to his 
virtues. 

As this prince was one day at the house of Ebn Thaher, they observed a lady 
come to the door mounted upon a black and white mule, and surrounded by 
fen female slaves, who accompanied her on foot. They were all very hand- 
some, at least as far as could oe judged from their air, and through the veils 
that covered their faces* The lad v herself had on a rose-coloured girdle at 
least four fibers in width, upon which were fastened diamonds and pearls of 
the largest size; and it was no difficult matter to conjecture that her beauty 
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surpassed that of her attendants, as much as the moon at its full exceeds the 
crescent of two days old. She came for the purpose of executing some com- 
mission ; and as it was necessary to speak to Ebn Thaher, she went into his 
shop, which was very large and commodious. He received her with every 
mark of respect, begged her to be seated, and conducted her by the hand to 
the most honourable place. 

The prince of Persia, in the mean time, did not choose to let such an excel- 
lent opportunity of showing his politeness and his gallantry escape him ; he 
placed a cushion, covered with cloth of gold, for the lady to rest upon : then 
immediately retired, that she might sit down. After this he made his compli- 
ments by kissing the carpet under her feet, got up and stood before her at the 
end of the sofa. As she felt herself quite at home with Ebn Thaher, she took 
off her veil, and displayed in the eyes of the prince of Persia a beauty so extra- 
ordinary, that it pierced him to the bottom of his heart. Nor could the lady 
on her part help looking at the prince, whose person made an equal imprecision on 
her. “I beg of you, sir,” she said to him in an obliging manner, “to l>e seated,” 
The prince of Persia ^obeyed, and sat down on the edge of the sofa. He kept 
his eyes constantly fixed upon her, and swallowed laige draughts of the delicious 
poison of love. She soon perceived what passed in his mind, and thi6 discovery 
completed her own passion. She then got up and went to Ebn Thaher, and 
after having informed him, in a whisper, of the motive of her visit, she inquired 
of him what wa* the name and country of the prince of Persia. “ Madam,” 

I replied Ebn Thaher, “this young nobleman, of whom you are speaking, is 
! called Aboulhassan Ali Ebn Becar, ami is of the blood royal of Persia.” 

The lady was delighted to find that the man she was so passionately in love 
with was of such a high rank. “You mean, without doubt, I suppose, replied 
she, “that he is descended from the kings of Persia.” “I do, madam, 7 re- 
turned Ebn Thaher; “the last kings of Persia are his ancestors; and since 
the conquest of that kingdom, the princes of his family have always been held 
in estimation at the court of our caliphs.” “You will afford us a great 
pleasure,” said the lady, “if you will make me acquainted' with this young 
nobleman. When I shall send this female to you,” added she, pointing to one 
of her slaves, “ to request you to come and see me, I beg you will bring him 
with you; I very much wish that he should see the splendour and magnificence 
of my palace, that he may both see and publish to the world that avarice does 
not hold her court among people of quality at Bagdad. You understand, and 
attend to what I say to you. Pray do not fail ; if you do, I shall be very angry 
with you, and wiU never come and see you again as long as I live. ” 

Ebn Thaher possessed too much penetration not lo understand by this speech 
, what were the sentiments of the lady. “God preserve me, my princess,” 
replied he, “ from giving you any cause to be offended with me. To execute 
your orders will ever be a law to me.” Having received this answer, the lady 
took her leave of Ehn Thaher with an inclination of her head; and after 
casting a most obliging look at the prince of Persia, she mounted her mule 
and departed. 

Distractedly in love with this lady, he continued looking at her as lon^ as 
she was in sight ; and even after he had lost sight of her, it was a long time 
before he took his eyes from the way she went. Ebn Thaher then remarked to 
him, that he was observed by some people, who were ready to laugh at seeing 
him in that attitude. “ Alas,” said the prince to hifn, “ you and all the world 
would have compassion upon me, if you knew that this beautiful lady, who has 
just left yourhowae, had carried away by far the better part of me ; and that 
what remains cannot live separate. Tell mb, 1 conjure you,” added he, “who 
this tyrannical Wy is that compels people thus to love her, without giving them 
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time to think on the subject?” “My lord,” replied Ebn Thaher, “it is the 
famous Schemselnihar, the first favourite of our sovereign master the caliph.” 

“ She is indeed called so, ” said the prince, 44 with the greatest justice and pro- 
priety, since she is more beautiful than the cloudless meridian sun.” “ It is 
true, replied Ebn Thaher, “ and the Commander of the Faithful loves her, or, 

I might rather say, adores her. He has expressly commanded me to furnish her 
with everything she wishes, and even to anticipate her thoughts, if it were 
possible, in anything she may desire.” 

He entered into this conversation with the prince to prevent his falling in love, 
where the event must be unfortunate; but this, in fact, only served to inflame 
him the more. “ I cannot doubt,” cried he, 4 4 charming Schemselnihar, that I 
shall not be suffered to raise my thoughts to thee. 1 nevertheless feel, although 
without any hopes of being beloved in return, that it will not be in my power 
to cease from adoring thee. I will continue to love thee then, and will bless 
my fate that I am become the slave of the most beautiful object that the sun 
illumines,” 

Whilst the prince of Persia was thus consecrating his heart to the beautiful 
Schemselnihar, this lady, as she went home, continued to think upon the means 
she should pursue in order to see and converse with freedom with this prince. 
She was no sooner returned to the palace, than she sent back to Ebn Thaher 
that .particular female slave whom she had pointed out to him, and in whom 
she placed the most implicit confidence, to request him to come and see her 
without delay ; and to bring the prince of Persia along with him. The slave j 
arrived at the shop of Ebn, Thaher at the very time he was conversing with the | 
prince, and while he was using the strongest arguments to endeavour to persuade 
him to give up his love for the favourite of the caliph. When the slave saw 
them together, she said, “My most honourable mistress, Schemselnihar, the 
first favourite of the Commander of the Faithful, entreats you both to come to 
the palace, where she expects you.” Ebn Thaher, in order to show how ready 
he was to obey her, instantly got up, without answering the slave one word, and 
^followed her, though not without considerable repugnance. As for the prince, 
he followed her without at all reflecting on the danger he ran from making this 
visit. The presence of Ebn Thalier, who had free admission to the favourite, 
made him perfectly easy on that subject. They both then followed the slave, 
who walked a little before them. They went into the palace 4K the caliph soon 
after her, and joined her at the door of the smaller palace, appropriated to 
Schemselnihar, Which was already open. She introduced them into a large hall, 
where she begged them to be seated. . ( 

The prince of Persia thought himself in one of those delightful.palaces, which l 
are promised to us in the other world. He had hitherto seen nothing that at j 
all equalled the magnificence of the place where he now was. The carpets, 
cushions, and other furniture of the apartment, were most rich and beautiful. 1 
They had not long remained in this place before a black slave set out a tilde, 
i covered with the most delicate dishes; the delicious smell of which afforded 
, them a strong proof of the excellence of the seasoning. „ While they were 
eating, the slave who had escorted them did not leave them; she toolt great w 
care to invite them to eat of those ragouts and dishes which she knew to be 
best; in the mean time, other slaves poured out sortie excellent wine, with 
which they finished their repast When this was over, they presented to the 
prince of Persia and to Ebn Thaher each a separate basin, and a beautiful 
golden vase, full of water, to wash their hands. They afterwards brought them 
sotrte perfume of aloes iff a portable vessel, which was also of gold, with which 
4 they scented their beards and dress, *Nor was perfumed water forgotten. It 
was brought in a golden vase, enriched with diamonds and rubies, made 
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expressly for this purpose, and was poured into both their hands, with which 
they rubbed their beards and their whole faces, as was the usual custom. They 
then sat down again in their places; but they were no sooner there, than the 
slave requested .them to get up and follow her. She opened a door, which led 
from the hall where they were; and they entered a large saloon most wonder- 
fully constructed. It was a dome supported by a hundred columns of marble, 
as white as alabaster. The pedestals and capitals of these columns were each 
ornamented with quadrupeds and birds of various species, worked in gold. The 
carpet of this wonderful saloon was composed of a single piece of cloth of gold, 
upon which were worked bunches of roses in red and white silk; the dome 
itself was painted in arabesque, and afforded aWiew of a multitude of charming 
objects. There was a small sofa between each Column, ornamented in the same 
manner, together with large vases of porcelain, crystal, jasper, jet, porphyry, 
agate, and other valuable materials, all enriched with gold, and inlaid with 
precious stones. The spaces between the columns contained also large 
windows, with balconies of a proper height, and furnished in the same style 
of elegance with the sofas, from whence you looked into {he most delicious 
garden in the world. Its walks were mosaicked with small stones of various 
colours, which represented the carpet of the saloon under the dome; and in 
this manner, while they looked on the floor, either in the saloon or garden, it 
seemed as if the dome and the garden, with alb their beauties, formed one 
splendid whole. The view from every point was terminated at the end of the j 
walks bv two canals of water, as transparent as rock crystal, which preserved i 
the same circular figure as the dome. One of these canals was raised above 
the other, and from the higher the water fell in a large body into the lower one. 
On their banks, at certain distances, were placed some beautiful bronze and 
gilt vases, all furnished with shrubs and flowers. These walks also separated 
from each other large spaces which were planted with lofty and thick trees, in 
the midst of which a thousand birds warbled the most melodious sounds ; and 
diversified the scene by their various flights, and by the battles they fought 
while m the air, sometimes in sport, and at others in a more serious and cruel 
manner. 

The prince of Persia and Ebn Thaher stopped a long time to examine the 
great magnificence of this place. They expressed strong marks of surprise and 
admiration at everything that struck-them, particularly the prince of Persia, 
who had never before seen anything comparable to it. Ebn Thaher, too, 
although he had been before in this enchanting spot, could not refrain from 
admiring its beauties, which always appeared with an air of novelty. In short, 
they had not ceased from their admiration of these singular things, with which 
they were so agreeably taken up, when they suddenly perceived a company of 
females most richly dressed* They were all sitting dt>wn on the outside, at 
some distance from the dome, each on a seat made of Indian plantain ^rood, 
enriched with silver, inlaid in compartment*, with a musical instrument in 
their hands* waiting only for the appointed signal to begin to "play on them. 

They both went and placed themselves in one of the balconies, from whence 
* they had a direct view of them, and on looking towards the right hand, they 
saw below a large court, with an entrance into the garden up a flight of steps. 
The whole of this court was surrounded with very elegant apartments. The 
slave had left them, and as they were by themselves, they conversed tog&ther 
for some time. u l doubt not,” said the prince of Persia to Ebn Thaher, “ that 
you who are a jedotfr.a»d wise man, look with very little satisfaction upon all 
these exhibitions of magnificence ano power. In my eyes nothing in the wl .ole 
world can* be more surprising; and when I add to this the reflection that it is 
the splendid abode of tfc too' amiable Schemselnihar, and that the first monarch 
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of the world makes it the place of his retirement, I confess to you that I think 
myself the most unfortunate of men. It seems to me that there cannot exist a , 
more cruel fate than mine, to love an object completely in the power of my 
rival, and that in the very spot where that rival is so powerful, I am not, even 
at this very instant, secure of my life. ” 

To this speech of the prince of Persia, Ebn Thaher thus answered : “ I wish 
to God, sir, that I could give you as perfect an assurance of the happy issue of 
your attachment as I can of the safety of your person. Although this superb 
palace belongs to the caliph, it was erected expressly for Schemselnihar, and is 
called the Palace of Continual Pleasures j and although it makes a part, 
as it were, of his own, yet be assured this lady here enjoys most perfect liberty. ' 
She is not surrounded by eunuchs, who watch her minutest actions. These , 
buildings are appropriated solely to her use, and she has the absolute disposal ‘ 
of the whole, as she thinks proper. She goes out, and walks about the city ; 
wherever she pleases, without asking leave of any one ; she returns at her own [ 
time, and the caliph never comes to visit her, without first sending Mesrour, 1 
the chief of the eunuchs, to give her notice of it, and to prepare for his reccp- , 
tion. Your mind, therefore, ought not to be disturbed, but remain in a tranquil 
state ; be attentive, therefore, to a concert, which I perceive Schemselnihar is 
going to treat us with. ” 

At the very instant Ebn Thaher had done speaking, the prince of Persia and 
he both observed the slave, who was the confidant of the favourite, come and 
order the females, that were seated in front of them, to sing and play on their 
several instruments. They all immediately began a sort of prelude, and after 
playing thus tor some time, one of them sung alone, and accompanied herself j 
on a lute, most admirably. As she had been informed of the subject upon I 
which she was to sing, the words of her song were in such perfect unison with 1 
the feelings of the prince of Persia, that he could not help applauding her at ? 
the conclusion of the couplet. “Is it possible,” he cried, “that you can have j 
the faculty of penetrating the inmost thought of others, and that the knowledge j 
you have of what passes in my heart has enabled you to give my feelings utter- 
ance by the sound of your delightful voice ? I could not myself have expressed 
them in more appropriate terms.” To this speech the female answered not a 
word. She went on and sung several other stanzas, which so much affected L 
the prince that he repeated some of them with tears in his eyes; whence it was 
sufficiently evident to whom he made the application. When she had finished 
all the couplets, she and her companions stood up and sang altogether, some 
words to the following effect, that the full moon was about to rise in all its splen- 
dour, and going soon to approach the sun. The meaning of which w*tl, that 
Schemselnihar was about to appear, and that the prince of Persia would imme- 
diately have the pleasui^ of seeing her. 

In fact, Ebn Thaher and the prince, looking towards one aide of the court*,, 
observed the confidential slave approach, followed by ten black females, who 
with difficulty carried a large throne of massive silver, most elegantly wrought# 
which the slave made them place at a certain distance from the prince and Ebn j 
Thaher. After this the black slaves retired behind someKrees at the end of a 
walk. Then twenty most beautiful females, richly and uniformly dressed, j 
advanced in two rows, singing and playing cm different instruments, and ranged \ 
themselves on either side of the throne. 

- The prince of Persia and Ebn Thaher beheld all these things with the 
greatest possible attention, eager and curious to know in what it would end. 
At last, they saw come out of the same dodr, whence the ten black slaves, who 
had brought the throne, and the twenty other slaves had come, ten other 
females equally beautiful and handsomely adorned as the former. They 
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stopped at the door, waiting some moments for the favourite, who then issued 
forth, and placed herself in the midst of them. It was very easy to distinguish 
her from the rest, as well by her person and majestic air, as by a sort of mantle 
of very light materials, enriched with azure and gold, which she wore fastened 
to her shoulders, over the other parts of her dress, which was the most appro- 
priate, best made, and most magnificent that can be imagined. She advanced 
with a degree of majesty which aid not ill represent the sun in its course, in the 
midst of ciouds, which receive its rays without diminishing its splendour. She 
then seated herself upon the silver throne that they had brought for that 
purpose. 

As soon as the prince of Persia perceived Schemselnihar, he had eyes for 
nothing else. “ We cease our inquiries,” said he to Ebn Thaher, “after the 
object of our search, when it appears before us ; and we are no longer in a 
state of doubt when the truth is evident. Look at this divine beauty, she is the 
origin of all my evils : evils, indeed, which I bless, however severe and however 
lasting they may become. At sight of this object I am no longer myself ; my 
restless soul revolts against its master, and I feel that it strives to abandon me. 
Go, then, my soul, I give thee leave ; but let thy flight be for the advantage 
and preservation of this weak frame. It is you, too cruel Ebn Thaher, who 
are the cause of my disorder. You imagined it would afford me pleasure ter 
bring me here, and I perceive that I am only come to court my destruction. 
Pardon me,” he added, recoveung himself a little, “I deceive myself, for 
I was determined to come, and can only complain of myself.” At these 
words he wept most violently. “I am very glad,” said Ebn Thaher, “ that 
you at last do me justice. When 1 told you that Schemselnihar was the 
first favourite of the caliph, I did so for the express purpose of preventing 
this direful and fatal passion, which you seem to take a pleasure in nourishing 
in your heart Everything you see here ought to make you endeavour to 
disengage yourself, and to excite only sentiments of gratitude and respect for 
the honour Schemselnihar has been willing to do you, in ordering me to intror 
duce you here. Recollect yourself then, recall your wandering reason, and put 
yourself in a state to appear before her in a way her kindness and condescension 
deserve. See, she approaches. If this affair were to come over again, I would 
in truth act very differently ; but the thing is done, and I trust in God that we 
shall not repent it. I have nothing more to say,” added he, “but that love 
is a traitor, who will involve you m such an abyss that you can never again 
extricate yourself.” 

Ebn Thaher had no time to say any more, as Schemselnihar now came up. 
She placed herself on the throne, and saluted them both by an inclination of 
her hand. Her eyes, however, \\ ere fixed upon the prince, and they Doth 
spoke a language intermingled with sighs, by which,* in a short time, they 
understood more than they would have done in an age from actual conversation. 
The more Schemselnihar looked at the prince, the more did his looks tend to 
confirm her opinion, that she was not indifferent, to him ; and being thus 
already convinced of his passion, Schemselnihar thought herself the happiest 
being m tire whole world. She at length took her eyes off him, to give orders 
for the females, who had sung before, to approach. They rose up, and while 
they were walking forward, the black slaves came from the walk, where they 
had remained, ana brought their seats, and placed them near the balconjtjn the 
window, where the prince of Persia turd Ebn Thaher were. The manner in 
which all these were arranged, together with the favourite’s throne, and the 
females who were on each aide of her, formed a semicircle before them. 

When those who had before been seated, had again, by the permission of 
Schemselnihar, who gave them a sigxl for that purpose, taken their places, the 
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farming favourite fixed upon one of her women to sing. After employing 
a little time in tuning her lute, she sung a song, of which the sense of the words 
’ was As follows : When two lovers, who are dotingly fond of each other, are 
attached by a passion without bounds ; when their hearts, although in two 
bodies, form but one ; and when any obstacle opposes their mutual desires, 
they may, with tears in their eyes, say, “If we love each other, because each 
finds the other amiable, ought we to incur displeasure ? Fate alone is to blame, 
not ourselves. ” ' - 

Schemselnihar evidently showed both by her eyes and actions, that she 
thought these words applicable to herself and the prince, and that he was no 
longer master of himself. He got up, and advancing towards the balustrade, 
which served him to lean upon, he contrived to catch the attention of one of 
the females who sung. And as she was not far from him, he said to her, 
“Attend to me, and do me the favour to accompany with your lute the song I 
am now- going to sing to you.” He then sung an air, the tender and impas- 
sioned words of which perfectly expressed the violence of his love as soon 
as it was finished Schemselnihar, following his example, said to one of her 
women, “Attend to me also, and accompany myvvoice.” She then sung in a 
manner that increased, to a still greater degree, the flame that burnt in the 
heart of the prince of Persia, who only answered her by another air still more 
, tender than the one he sung before. 

These two lovers having thus declared their mutual affection by their songs, 
Schemselnihar at length completely yielded to the strength of- hers. She got 
up from her throne, almost forgetting what she did, and proceeded towards the 
door of the saloon. The prince, who was aware of her intention, instantly 
rose also, and hurried to meet her. They met at the very door, where they 
seized each others hands, and embraced with so much transport, that they 
both fainted on the spot. They would have fallen to the ground, if the female 
attendants who followed Schemselnihar had not prevented them. They sup- 
ported and led them to a sofa, and it was only by throwing some perfumed 
water over them, and applying various stimulants, that they returned to their 
tenses. 

The first thing Schemselnihar did as soon as they had recovered, was to look 
round on all sides, and not seeing Ebn Thaher, she eagerly inquired where he 
was. The fact was, Ebn Thaher had retired, out of respect to her, while the 
slaves were employed in attending their mistress j for he was really afraid, and 
not Without reason, that some unfortunate consequence would arise from this 
adventure. As soon as he heard that Schemselnihar asked for him, he came 
forward and presented himself before her, 

Sfie seemed highly satisfied at the appearance of Ebn Thaher, and expressed 
her joy in these obliging terms : — “I know not by what means, Ebn Thaher, I 
can ever repay the ol^igations I am under to you ; but for you I should never 
have become acquainted with the prince of Persia, nor have gained the 
affections of the most amiable being m the world. Be assured, however, that 
I shall not die ungrateful ; and that my gratitude shall, if possible, equal the 
benefit I hava received through your means. ” Ebn Thaher could only answer 
this flattering speech by an inclination of the head, and by wishing the 
favourite the attainment of everything she could desire. 

Schemselnihar then turned towards the prince of Persia, who was seated by 
ber side, and looking at him, though not without feeling confused after what 
had passed between them ; “ I cannot, sir,” she said to him, “but be perfectly 
assured that you love me ; and however strong your passion for me may be, 

( you cannot, ’I think, doubt" that mine is equally violent Do not, however, let 
j us delusively flatter ourselves ; whatever unison there maybe between your 
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sentiments and mine, I can look forward only to pain, disappointment, and ^ 
misery for each. And no remedy, alas, remains to befriend us in our ny^for- * 
tunes, but perfect constancy in love, entire submission to the will of Heaven, 
and patient expectation of whatever it may please to decree as our destiny.” 
“Madam,” replied the prince of Persia, “you would do me the greatest injus- 
tice in the world, if you could for a moment doubt the constancy and fidelity 
of my heart My affection is so completely blended with my soul, that it forms 
in fact a part of my very existeace ; nay, I s^all even preserve it beyond the 
grave. Neither misery, torments, nor obstacles of any kind, can ever be 
i capable *0f lessening my love for you.” At the conclusion of this speech, his 
I tears flowed in abundance, nor cq^ld Schemselnihar restrain hers. 

I Ebn Thaher took this opportunity to speak to the favourite : “Madam,” 

\ said he, “permit me to say that instead of thus remaining overwhelmed in * 
misery, you ought rather to feel the greatest joy in finding yourselves so 
I fortunately in each other’s society. I really do not understand the motives 
i for your grief. If it be so great now, what must you feel when necessity 
| shall compel you to separate. But why do I say shall compel you : we have 
! already been a long time here, and it is now necessary, as you must be aware, 

: madam, for us to take our departure.” “Alas!' 5 replied Schemselnihar, 

} “how cruel you are! Have not you, who so well know the cause of my 
I tears, any pity for the unfortunate situation in which you see me? O ! misera- 
I ble dcstmy, why am I compelled to submit to so cruel a restriction as to he 
| for ever unable to obtain and enjoy what absorbs my whole affection?” 

> As however, she was well persuaded that Ebn Thaher had said nothing but 
! what was dictated by friendship, she was by no means angry at his speech ; 

, she even profited from it ; for she directly made a sign to the slave, her confi- 
dant, who went out, and soon returned with a small collation of various fruits 
upon a silver table, which she placed between the favourite and the prince of 
Persia. Schemselnihar chose what she thought was the best, and presented 
j it to the prince, entreating him to eat it for her sake. He took it, and 
j* instantly carried it to’ his mouth, taking care that the very part which h w ad 
felt the pressure of her fingers should first touch his lips. The prince in his 
turn then presented something to Schemselnihar, who directly took and ate it 
1 in the same manner. Nor did she forget to invite Ebn Thaher to partake 1 
1 with them; but as he knew he was now staying longer than was perfectly 
, safe, be would rather have returned home ; and he ate therefore only through 
complaisance. As soon as the things were taken away, they brought some 
water in a vase of gold, and a silver basin, in which they both washed their 
, hands at the same time. After this they returned to their seats, and then three 
! of the ten black* females brought each of them a cup^ formed of l>eautiful 
rock crystal, and filled with the most exquisite wine, upon a golden waiter, 
which they placed before Schemselnihar, the prince flf Persia, and Ebn 
| Thaher. 

In order to be more by themselves, Schemselnihar retained near her only the 
ten black slaves, and the other ten females who were skilled in mask and 
singing. After she had dismissed all the other attendants, she took one of the 
cups, and holding It in her hand, she sung some of the most tendeir words, 
which one of the females accompanied with heT lute. When this was finished, 
she drank the ^ihe. She then took one of the other cups, and presenting it to 
| the prince, requested him to drink it for love of her in the same manner she 
: had done hers. y He deceived it with the greatest transport of love and joy. 
j But before he drank it, he sung in his turn an air, accompanied by the instru- 
I ment of another* female; and in singing it the tears fell in abundance from h» 
j eyes : the Words, also, which he sung, expressed the idea that he himself was 
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ignorant whether it was the wine that he was drinking or bis own tears. 
Schemselnihar then presented the third cup to Ebn Thaher, who thanked her 
for the honour and attention she showed him. 

When this was over, the favourite took a lute from one of her slaves, and 
accompanied her own voice in so impassioned a manner, that she was abso- 
lutely carried beyond herself; and the prince of Persia, with his eyes intently 
fixed upon her, remained perfectly motionless, like one enchanted. In the 
, midst of these scenes, the trusty slave of the favourite came in quite alarmed, 
and told her mistress that Mesrour and two other officers, together with many 
eunuchs who accompanied them, were at the door, and desired to speak to her 
as from the caliph. When the prince of Persia and Ebn Thaher heard what 
the slave said, they changed colour, and trembled as if their discovery had 
actually taken place; Schemselnihar, however, who perceived them, soon 
dispelled their fears. 

After having endeavoured to quiet their alarm, she charged her confidential 
slave to go and keep Mesrour and the two officers of the caliph in conversation 
while she prepared herself to receive them, and said she would then send 
to her to introduce them. She directly ordered all the windows of the saloon 
to be shut, and the paintings on silk which were in the garden to be taken 
down; and after having again assured the. prince and Ebn Thaher that they 
might remain there in perfect safety, she opened the door that led to the 
garden, went out, and shut it after her. In spite, however, of every assurance 
which she had given them that they were quite secure from discovery, they 
could not avoid feeling very much alarmed all the time they were alone. 

As soon as Schemselnihar was in the garden with the women who attended 
her, she made them take away all the seats on which the females who had 
formed the concert had sat near the window, from whence the prince and Ebn 
Thaher had heard them. When she saw that everything was in the state she 
wished, she sat down on the silver throne, and then sent to inform her con- 
fidential slave that she might introduce the chief of the eunuchs and his two 
under-officers. 

•• -They appeared, followed by twenty black eunuchs, each having a scimitar by 
his side, and a large golden belt round his body, four fingers in breadth. As 
soon as they perceived the favourite, although they were at a considerable 
distance, they made a most profound reverence, which she returned them from 
her throne. When they approached nearer, she got up, and went towards 
Mesrour, who walked first. She asked him what intelligence he brought, to 
which he replied, “ The Commander of the Faithful, madam, by whose order 
I am come, has chained me to say to you that he cannot live any longer 
without the pleasure of beholding you. He purposes, therefore, to pay you a 
visit this evening : and I am come in order to inform you of it, that you may 
prepare for his reception. He hopes, madam, that you will feel as much 
joy at receiving him, as he does impatience to be with you.” 

When the favourite observed that Mesrour .had finished , his speech, she 
prostrated herself on the ground, to show the submission with which she 
received the commands of the caliph. When she got up she said to him, “ I 
beg you will inform the Commander of the Faithful, that it will ever be my 
glory to fulfil the commands of his majesty, and that his slave will endeavour to 
receive him with all the respect that is due to him.” She at the same time gave 
orders to her confidential slave to make all the necessary preparations in the 
palace for the caliph’s reception, by means of the black females, who were 
kept fOr this purpose, Then taking leave of the chief of the eunuchs, she 
mm to him, ** You must see that it will take some little time to make the 
necessary preparations ; go, therefore, I beg of you, and airas^e matters' 
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so that the caliph may not be very impatient, and that he may not arrive 
so soon as to fmd us quite in confusion. ” 

The chief of the eunuchs then retired with his attendants ; and Schemseinihar 
returned to the saloon very much afflicted at the necessity she was under of 
sending the prince of Persia back sooner than she intended. She went to him 
with tears in her eyes, which very much increased the alarm of Ebn Thaher, 
who seemed to conjecture from it some unfortunate event. “I see, madam,” 
said the prince to her, “that you come for the purpose of announcing to me 
that we are compelled to separate. Provided, however, that I have nothing 1 
further to dread, I trust that Heaven will grant me patience, which I have so ; 
much need of, to enable me to support your absence.” “Alas, my love, my 
dear soul,” cried the too tender Scnemselnihar, interrupting him, “how happy 
do I find yours when I compare it with my more wretched fate. You doubtless 
suffer greatly from my absence, but that is your only grief; you can derive 
consolation from the hopes of seeing me again ; but I, just Heaven, to what a 
painful task am I compelled l I am not only deprived of the enjoyment of the 
only being I love, but am obliged to bear the sight of one whom you have 
rendered hateful to me. Will not the caliph’s arrival constantly bring to my 
recollection the necessity of your departure ? And absorbed as I shall be con- ! 
tinually with your dear image, how shall I be able to express to that prince any : 
signs of joy at his presence, which was hitherto always accompanied on my J 
part, as he often remarked, with pleasure sparkling in my eyes. When I < 
address him, my mind will be distiacted ; and the least possible indulgence 
I shall grant to his affection, will plunge a poniard into my very soul. Can I 
possibly derive the least pleasure from his kind words and caresses? How 
dreadful the idea ! Judge then, my prince, to what torments 1 shall be 
exposed when you have left me. ” The tears, which ran in streams from her 
eyes, and the convulsive sobs of her bosom, prevented her further utterance. 
The prince of Persia wished to make a reply, but he had not sufficient strength 
of mind. His own grief, added to what he saw his mistress suffer, took from j 
him all power of speech. 

Ebn Thaher, whose only object was to get out of the palace, was obliged to 
console them, and beg them to have a little patience. At this moment the 
confidential slave broke in upon them. “Madam,” she cried, “you have no 
time to lose; the eunuchs are beginning to assemble, and you know the caliph, 
therefore, will very soon be here.” “ Oh, heavens !” exclaimed the favourite, 
if how cruel is the separation 1 Hasten,” she cried to the slave, “ and conduct 
them to the gallery, which on one side looks towards the garden, and on the 
Other over the Tigris; and when night shall have thrown the greatest obscurity 
over the face of the earth, let them out of the gate that is on the back part of 
the palace, that they may retire in perfect safety.” At thes^ words she embraced 
the prince of Persia, without having the power of saying another word; and 
then went to meet the caliph with her mind in such a disordered state as may 
easily be imagined. > 

In the mean time the confidential slave conducted the pnnee and Ebn Thaher 
to the gallery where Schemseinihar had ordered her : as soon as she had intro- 
duced them into it, she left them there, and in going away she shut the doors 
after her; having first assured them that they had nothing to fear, and that she 
would come at the proper time and let them out. 

The slave, however, was no sooner gone, than both the prince and Ebn 
Thaher forgot the assurance! she had given them, that they had nothing to be 
alarmed at They examined all round the gallery, and were extremely frightened 
when they found there was not a single place by which they could escape, m 
case the caliph or any of hit officers should take it into their heads to come there. 
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A sadden light, which they saw through the blinds on the side towards the 
garden, induced them to go and examine from whence it came. It was, in fact, I 
caused by the flames of a hundred flambeaux of white wax, which an equal 
number ,of young eunuchs carried in their hands. These eunuchs were followed 
by more than a hundred others, who were older, all of whom formed part of 
the guards, that were always on duty at the apartments of the females belonging 
to the caliph. They were dressed and armed with scimitars in the same way 
as those I have before mentioned. The caliph himself walked after these, 
between Mesrour, the chief of the eunuchs, who was on his right hand, and 
Vabsif, the second in command, who was on his left. 

. Schemselnihar waited for the caliph at the entrance of one of the walks, 
accompanied by twenty very beautiful females, who wore necklaces and ear- 
rings, made of large diamonds, and whose heads were also profusely ornamented 
with the same materials. They aft sung to the sound of instruments, and formed 
a most delightful concert. The favourite no sooner saw the caliph appear, 
than she advanced towards him, and prostrated herself at his feet But at the 
very mstant of doing it, she said to herself, “If your mournful eyes, O prince 
of Persia, were witness to what I am now compelled to do, you would be able 
to judge of the severity of my lot. It is before you alone that I wish thus to 
humble myself ; my heart would not then feel the least repugnance.” 

The caliph was delighted to see Schemselnihar. “Rise, madam,” he cried, 
.as he approached her, “and come near to me. I have felt myself but ill at 
ease at having been deprived, for so long a time, of the pleasure of beholding 
you.” Having thus spoken, he took her by the hand, and addressing the most 
kind and obliging things to her, he seated himself on the throne of silver, which 
she had ordered to be brought, as she did on a seat before him; and the other 
twenty females formed an entire circle round them, sitting down .on other seats; 
while the hundred young eunuchs, who carried the flambeaux, dispersed them- 
selves at certain distances from each other, all over the garden; aid the caliph 
in the mean time enjoyed at' his ease the freshness of the evening air. 

When the caliph had sat down, he looked round him, and observed with 
great satisfaction that the garden was illuminated with a multitude of other 
lights besides those which the eunuchs carried. He took notice, however, that 
the saloon was shut up ; at which he seemed surprised, and asked the reason of j 
it. It was, in fact, done so on purpose to astonish him ; for he had no sooner j 
spoken, than all the windows at once suddenly opened, and he saw it lighted i 
Up, Both within side and without, in a much more extensive and magnificent 
manner than he had ever done before. “Charming Schemselnihar,” he cried 
at this sight, “ I understand your meaning : you wish me to acknowledge that 
the night may be made as beautiful as the day ; and after what I now see, I 
cannot deny it.” , 

I ;et us now return to the prince of Persia and Ebn Thaher, whom we left 
shut up in the gallery. Although in that disagreeable situation, the latter 
could not help admiring everything that passed, and of which he was a spec- 
tator. “I am not a young man, he cried, “and have in the course of my 
life been witness to many beautiful sights; but I really think I never saw any 
: spectacle so surprising, or grand, as this is. Nothing that has been related, 
even of enchanted palaces, at all equals the exhibitions we have now before 
our eyes. What a profusion of magnificence and riches!” 

None of these brilliant objects, however, seemed to have any effect upon the 
{giltee of Persia ; he derived not that pleasure from them which Ebn Thaher 
K’V'His eyes. were duly intent upon watching Schemselnihar; and the pre- 
sence of the. sultan plunged him into the greatest affliction. “Dear Ebn 
Thkher,” he cried, “I wish to God I had a mind sufficiently at ease to be 
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J interested, like yourself in everything that is admirable around us. But I am! 
alas ! in a 'very different state ; and all these objects serve but to increase my ' 
torment. How can I possibly see the caliph alone with her I dote on. and not 
die in despair? Should an affection so tender and indelible as mine be dis- 
turbed by so powerful a rival? Heavens! how extraordinary and cruel is my 
destiny! Not an instant ago I thought myself the happiest and most fortunate 
lover in the world, and at this moment I feel a stroke on my heart, that will at 
last be the death of me. No, I cannot, my dear Ebn Thaher, resist it. My 
patience is worn out; my misfortune completely overwhelms me, and my 
courage sinks under it . 71 In pronouncing these last words, he observed something 
going on in the garden, which obliged him to be silent, and give his attention. 

The fact was, that the caliph had commanded one of the females, that was 
near, to take her lute and sing. The words she sung were very tender and 
impassioned; and the caliph being persuaded that she sung them by Schemscl- 
nihar’s order, who had often given him similar proofs of her affection, interpreted 
them in favour of himself. But, at this moment, it was very far from the in- | 
tention of Schemsclnihar. She in her heart applied them to her dear Ali Ebn ! 
Becar, the prince of Persia ; and the misery she felt at having, in his place, an 
object before her, whose presence she could not endyre, took such an effect 
upon her that she fainted. She fell back in hei chair, which had no arms to it, 
and would have fallen on the ground if some of her women had not quickly run 
to her assistance. They carried her away, and took her into the saloon. 

Ebn Thaher, who was in the gallery, surprised by this accident, turned his 
head towards the prince of Persia, when, instead of seeing him leaning against 
the blinds, and looking out as well as himself, he was extremely astonished to 
find him stretched motionless at his feet. He judged by this of the strength of 
his love for Schemsclnihar, and could not help wondering at this strange effect 
of sympathy, which distressed him the more on account of the place they were 
then in. However, he did ill he could to recover the prince, but without success. 

Elm Thaher was in this embarrassing situation, when the confidant of Schem- 
selnihnr opened the door of the gallery, and ran in, quite out of breath, and like 
one who did not know what course to pursue. 4 4 Come instantly,” cried she, 

44 that I may let you out. Everything here is in such confusion that I believe 
this is the last day we have to live.'* “ Alas ! ” replied Ebn Thaher, in a tone 
winch bespoke his grief, “how can we depart? Pray, come hither, and see 
what a state the prince of Persia is in.” When the slave saw that he had 
fainted, she ran immediately to get some water, without losing time in conver- 
sation, and returned in a few moments. 

At length the*prince of Persia, after they had sprinkled water on his face, t 
began to recover. When Ebn Thaher saw symptoms of returning life, he said- , 
to him, 44 Prince, we both run a great risk of losing our lives by remaining her® 
any longer ; make an effort, then, and let us fly as qujck as possible .’ 1 He 
was so weak that he could not get up without assistance. Ebn Thaher and the 
confidant gave him their h$.nds, and, supporting him on each side, they got to 
a Httle iron gate, which opened on the Tigris. They went out by this gate, 
and proceeded to the edge of a small canal which communicated with the river. 
The confidential slave clapped her hands, and instantly a little boat appeared, 
rowed by one man, and came, towards them. Ali Ebn Becar and his com- 
panion embifked in it, and the slave remained on the bank of the canal. As 
soon as the prince was seated in the boat, he stretched out one hand towards 
the palace, affd pl^cing the other on his heart, u Dear object of my soul,” cried 
lie, in a feeble voic% 14 receive from this hand the pledge of my faith, while with i 
my other I assure thee that my heart will ever preserve the flame with which / 
it now burns." / M' 

a ’ ' _ 
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In the moan time the boatman rowed with all his strength, and the confidant 
walked on the bank of the canal to accompany the prince of Persia^and Ebn 
Thaher, till they arrived in the current of the Tigris. Then, as she could not 
go any farther, she took her leave of them and retired. 

The prince of Persia continued extremely weak: Ebn Thaher said all he 
could to console him, and exhorted him to take courage. “Remember,” said 
he, “that when we disembark, we shall still have a long way to go before we 
arrive at my house ; for to conduct you to yours, which is still much farther, at 
this hour, and in the state you now are, would, I think, be very imprudent. 
We might also run a risk of meeting the watch-guard.” They at length got out 
of the boat, but the prince was so feeble that he could not walk, which very 
much increased Ebn Thaher’s embarrassment. He recollected that he had a 
friend in the neighbourhood, and he with great difficulty dragged the prince 
thither. His friend received them very cordially, and when he had made them 
sit down, he asked them from whence they came at that late hour. Ebn 
Thaher replied, “ I learned this evening that a man who owes me a consider- 
able sum of money intended to set out on a very long journey; I lost no time, 
but went in search of him, and in my way 1 met this young lord whom you see, 
and to whom I am under a thousand obligations; as he knows my debtor, he 
did me the favour to accompany me. We had some difficulty to accomplish 
our purpose, and bring our gentleman to a right understanding of the business. 
However, at last we succeeded, and this is the reason of our having stayed so 
late with him. As we were returning, at a few steps from hence, this young 
lord, for whom I have the utmost regard, felt himself suddenly seized with 
illness, which induced me to take the liberty of knocking at your door. I 
flattered myself that you would have the goodness to do us the favour of giving 
us a lodging for this night.” 

. The friend of Ebn Thaher easily swallowed this story, told them they were 
welcome, and offered the prince of Persia, whom he did not know, every 
assistance in his power. But Ebn Thaher taking upon himself to answer for 
the prince, said that his illness was of a nature only to require repose. His 
friend also understood by this speech that they both wanted rest. He therefore 
conducted them to an apartment, where he left them at liberty to lie down. 

The prince of Persia no sooner dropped asleep than his repose was disturbed 
by the most distressing dreams. He thought he beheld Schemselnihar fainting 
at the feet of the caliph, which was little calculated to subdue his affliction. 
Ebn Thaher, who was excessively impatient to .get to his own house, knowing 
that his family would be in the utmost distress, because he made it a rule never 
to sleep from home, got tfp and departed very early, after taking leave of his 
friend, who had risen by daybreak to go to early prayers. They at length 
arrived ^at Ebn Thaher’c house* when the prince of Persia, who had exerted 
himself very much to valk so far, threw himself exhausted uprin a sofa. As 
he was not in a state to go home, Ebn Thaher ordered an apartment to be 
prepared for him : and that none of his people might be uneasy about him, he 
sent to inform them where he was. In the mean time he begged the prince* to 
endeavour to pake his mind easy, and order everything about him as he pleased. 
“I accept with pleasure,” replied the prince of Persia, “the obliging offer* 
you make ; but that I may not be any embarrassment to you, I entreat you to 
do everything as if I we*e not with you. I cannot think of staying here a 
moment, if my presence is to be any restraint upon you.” 

As soon as Ebn Thaher. had time to recollect himself, he informed his family 
of everything that had passed in the palace of Schemselnihar, and finished this 
recital by returning thanks to God for having delivered him from such danger. 
The principal domestics bt longing to the prince of Persia came to receive ihcir 
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orders from him at Ebn Thaher’s ; and soon after several of his friends arrived, 
who had become acquainted with his indisposition. T^iey passed the greatest 
part of the day with him : and although their conversation could not entirely 
banish the sorrowful reflections which occasioned his illness, yet it at least 
afforded him some relaxation. 

Towards the close of the day he wished to take his leave of Ebn Thaher, but 
this faithful friend found him still so weak, that he made him remain till the 
following day. In the mean time, to dissipate his gloom, he gave him in the 
evening a concert of vocal and instrumental music; but this only served to 
recall to the prince’s memory the one which he had enjoyed the preceding 
night, and only increased his grief instead of assuaging it, so that the next day 
his indisposition seemed to be augmented. Finding this to be the case, Ebn 
Thaher no longer opposed the prince’s wish of returning to his own house. 
On reaching home, he represented to him in strong tenns the necessity of 
making one great effort to overcome a passion, which could not terminate 
happily either for him or the favourite. “Ah .' dear Ebn Thaher,” cried the 
prince, “ it is easy for you to give this advice : but how difficult is the task for 
me to follow it ! I see and confess the importance of it, without being able to 
profit from it. I have already said it ; the love I have for Schemselnihar will 
accompany me to the grave.” When Ebn Thaher perceived that he could 
make no impression on the mind of the prince, he took his leave with the 
intention of retiring, but the prince prevented him. “Obliging Ebn Thaher,” 
said he to him, “ if I have declaied to you that it is not in my power to follow 
your prudent counsel, I entreat you not to be angry with me, and desist on that 
account from giving me proofs of your friendship. You could not give me a 
stronger one than to inform me of the fate of my beloved Schemselnihar, 
should you hear any tidings of her. The uncertainty I am under respecting 
her situation, and the dreadful apprehensions I feel on account of her fainting, 
make me continue in the languid state for which you so much reproach me,” 
“My lord,” replied Ebn Thaher, “ you may surely hope, that her fainting has 
not been productive of any bad consequences, and that her confidential slave 
will shortly come to acquaint me how the affair terminated. As soop as I 
myself know, I will not fail to come and communicate it to you.” 

Ebn Thaher left the prince with this hope, and returned home, where he 
expected all the rest of the day to see the confidant of Schemselnihar arrive, 
but in vain. She did not make her appearance even on the morrow. The 
uneasiness he felt to learn the stqje of the prince’s health did not allow him to 
remain any longer without seeing him ; and he went to him with the design of 
exhorting him to have patience. He found him on the bed, and quite as ill as 
^ver ; he was also surrounded by his friends and several physicians, who were 
exerting all their professional skill to endeavour to discover the cause of his 
disease. As soon as he perceived Ebn Thaher, he cast $ smiling look him, 
which expressed two things ; one, that he was rejoiced to see him ; the other, 
how deceived his physicians were in their conjectures on his disease, the cause 
of which they could not guess. 

The physicians and the friends retired one after the other, so that Ebn 
Thaher remained alone with the patient. He approached his bed to inquire 
how he had been since he last saw him. “1 own,” replied the prince of 
Persia, “that my love, which every day acquires increased strength, and the 
uncertainty of the destiny of the lovely Schemselnihar heighten my disease 
every moment, and reduce me to a state which afflicts my friends, and utterly 
baffles the skill of the physicians. You little imagine,” added he, “how much 
I suffer at seeing so many people who constantly importune me, and whom I 
cannot dismiss without incivility. You are the; only one whose company affords 
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me any comfort ; but do not disguise anything from me, I conjure you. What 
news do you bring of Schemselmkar ? Have you seen her confidant ? What 
did she say to you ?” Ebn Thaher answered that he had not seen her : and 
he had no sooner communicated this sorrowful intelligence to the prince, than 
the tears came in his eyes ; he could make no reply, for his heart was full. 
“Prince,” then resumed Ebn Thaher, “allow me to say that you are too 
ingenious in tormenting yourself. In the name of God, dry your tears ; some 
of your people might come in at this moment, and you are well aware how 
cautious you ought to be to conceal your sentiments, which might be discovered 
by that means.” Whatever this judicious counsellor might urge, was ineffectual 
to stop the prince’s tears, which he could not restrain. “Wise Ebn Thaher,” 
cried he, when he had regained the power of speech, “I can prevent my tongue 
from revealing the secret of my heart, but 1 have no power over my tears, 
while I have so much reason to fear for Schemselnihar. If this adorable and 
only object of my desires were no longer in this world, I should not survive 
her one moment.” “Do not harbour so afflicting a thought,” replied Ebn 
Thaher ; “ Schemselnihar still lives ; you must not doubt it. If she has not 
sent you any account of herself, it is probably because she has not been able to 
find an opportunity, and I hope this day will not pass without your hearing of 
her.” After many other consoling speeches, he took his leave. 

Ebn Thaher was scarcely returned to his house, when the confidant of 
Schemselnihar arrived. She had a sorrowful air, from which he conceived 
an unfavourable presage. He inquired after her mistress. “ First,” said she, 
“give me some intelligence of yourselves, for I was in great anxiety on your 
account, seeing you depart with the prince of Persia in such a state as he 
appeared to be.” Ebn Thaher related to her all she wished to know; and 
when he had concluded his narrative, the slave began hers. “If the prince of 
Persia,” said she, “suffers on my mistress’s account, she does not endure less 
pain for him. After I had quitted you,” continued she, “I returned to the 
saloon, where I found Schemselnihar, who had not yet recovered fiom her 
fainting fit, notwithstanding all the remedies that had been applied. The 
caliph was seated next to her in the utmost grief. He inquired of all the 
women, and of me in. particular, if we had any knowledge of the cause of her 
indisposition ; but we all kept the secret, and replied quite contrary to what 
we knew to be the fact. We were, however, all in tears to see her suffer so 
long, and we omitted nothing that we thought might relieve her. It was full 
midnight when she came to herself. The caliph, who had had the patience to 
Wait for this moment, showed great joy, and asked Schemselnihar what could 
have occasioned this illness. As soon as she heard his voice, she made an 
effort to sit up ; and, having kissed his feet, before he had time to prevent her; 
c Sire, 1 said she, * I ought to complain of Heaven for not suffering me to expire 
at the feet of your majesty, to convince you by that how sincerely I am pene- 
trated by the sense of all your goodness to me.’ 

“ * I am well persuaded that you love me,’ replied the caliph ; ‘but I com- 
mand you to take care of yourself for my sake ; you have probably made some 
exertion tp*day which has been the cause of this indisposition ; you must be 
more careful, and I beg you to avoid a repetition of anything that may be 
Injurious. I am, happy to see you in a better state, and I advise you to pass 
the night here instead of returning to your apartment, lest the motion should 
be hurtful to you.’ He then ordered some wine to be brought, of which he 
made .her take a small quantity to give her strength, after which he took his 
leave of her, and retired to his chamber. 

“As soon as the caliph was gone, my mistress made signs to me to draw 
near. She anxiously inquired after you. I assured her that you had long 
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since quitted the palace, and I set he* mind at ease on that subject. I took 
care not to mention the fainting of the prince of Persia for fear she should 
relapse into the same state from which we had with so much difficulty recovered 
her. But my precaution was useless, as you will shortly hear. ‘O ! prince,’ cried 
she then, ‘from this time I renounce all" pleasures, so long as my eyes shall be 
deprived of the gratification of beholding thee , if I understand thine b heart, I 
only follow thy example. Thou wilt not cease thy tears until thou hast rejoined 
me ; and it is but just that I should weep and lament until thou art restored to 
my prayers.’ On concluding these words, which she pronounced in a manner 
that denoted the violence of her love, she fainted a second time in my arms. 

“ My companions and I were a long while m restoring her to her senses 
again ; at length life returned ; I then said to her, * Are you resolved, madam, 
to suffer yourself to die, and to make us die with you ? I conjure you in the 
name of the prince of Persia, for whom you are so interested, to endeavour to 
preserve your life. Pray be persuaded, and make those efforts which you owe 
to yourself, to your love for the prince, and to our attachment to you.’ ‘ I am 
much obliged to you,’ returned she, ‘for your care, your attention, and your 
advice. But, alas ! how can they be serviceable to me ? It is only in the 
bosom of the grave that we may expect a period to our torments.’ 

“ One. of my companions would fain have given a turn to these melancholy 
ideas by singing a little air to her lute ; but she desired her to be silent, and 
ordered her with the rest to quit the room. She detained only me to spend the 
night with her. Heavens ! what a night it was ! she passed it in tears and 
lamentations, and calling continually on the name of the prince of Persia, she 
bewailed the cruelty of her fate which had destined her for the caliph, whom she 
could not love ; and not to be united to the prince of Persia, of whom she was 
so passionately enamoured. 

“The next day, as it was not convenient for her to remain in the saloon, 
I assisted to remove her into her own apartment, where she was no sooner 
arrived than all the physicians of the palace came to see her, by order of the 
caliph, and it was not long before he himself made his appearance. The 
remedies prescribed by the physicians for Schemselnikar had no effect, and the 
restraint she felt in the presence of the caliph only increased the disease. She 
has, however, enjoyed a little rest this night, and as soon as she awoke, she 
charged me to come in search of you to obtain some intelligence of the prince 
of Persia. ‘I have already informed you of the state he is in,’ replied Ebn 
Thaher, * so return to your mistress, and assure her that the prince of Persia 
expected to hear from her with as much impatience as she could feel on his 
account. Exhort her above all to moderate and conquer her feelings, lest some 
word should escape her lips before the caliph, which might prove the destruc- 
tion of us all.’ ‘As for me,’ resumed the slave, I am in constant apprehen- 
j sion, from the little command she has over herself \ I took the liberty of telling 
' her what I thought on that subject, and I am persuaded she will not take it 
amiss if I speak to her on your part also.’ ** 

Ebn Thaher, who had but just left the prince of Persia, did not judge it 
proper to return again so soon and neglect some important business which he 
found would engage him at home ; he therefore did not go till the close of the 
■ day. The prince was alone, and was no better than in the morning. “ Ebn 
: Thaher,” said he, when he saw him enter the room, “you have, no doubt, 
many friends; but these friends do not know your worth, with which I am 
better acquainted, by witnessing the zeal, the care, and the pains you take, 
when an opportunity offers of obliging them. 1 am quite confused at all you 
do for me, and it is done with so much friendship and affection, that I shall 
« never be able to acquit myself toward# you.” 
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“ Prince,” replied Ebn Thaher, “ let us drop that subject, I beg ; I am not 
only ready to lose on%of my eyes to preserve one of yours, but even to sacrifice 
my life for you ; but this is not the business I am come upon ; I come to tell 
you that Schemselnihar sent her confidential slave to me to inquire how you 
are, and at the same time to give you some information respecting her. You 
may imagine that I did not say anything but what must confirm her belief of the 
excess of your love for her mistress, and of the constancy with which you adore 
her.” Ebn Thaher then gave him an exact detail of everything the -lave had 
told hitn. The prince heard it with all the different emotions of fear, jealousy, 
tenderness, and compassion, which such a relation was likely to inspire, and' 
made on each circumstance such reflections either of an afflicting or consoling 
nature as might proceed from so passionate a lover. 

The conversation lasted so long, that the night being far advanced, the prince 
of Persia made Ebn Thaher remain at his house. The next morning, as this 
faithful friend was returning home, he saw a woman coming towards him, whom 
he soon recognised to be the confidential slave of Schemselnihar. When she came 
up to him, “ My mistress,” said she, “ salutes you, and I come from her to beg 
you to deliver this letter to the prince of Persia.” The friendly Ebn Thaher 
took the letter, and returned to the prince, accompanied by the confidant 

When they had got there, he begged her to remain a few minutes in the 
antechamber and wait for him. As soon as the prince saw him, he anxiously 
inquired what news he had to announce. “The best you can possibly wish,” 
replied Ebn Thaher ; “ you are beloved as tenderly as you love. The confidant 
of Schemselnihar is in your antechamber ; she brings you a letter from your 
mistress, and only waits your orders to present herself before yon.” “ Let 
her come in,” cried the prince, in a transport of joy; and saying this, he raised 
himself in his bed to receive her. 

As the attendants of the prince had left the room when Ebn Thaher entered 
it, that he might be alone with their master, Ebn Thaher went to open the 
door himself and desire the confidant to come in. The prince recollected her, 
and received her in a very obliging manner. “ My lord,” said she, “ I know 
all the pains you have suffered since I had the honour of conducting you to the 
boat, which waited to take you back ; but I hope that the letter I bring you 
will contribute to your recovery.” She then presented to him the letter; he 
took it, and after having kissed it several times, he opened it, and read the 
following words : — 

u Schemselnihar to Ali Ebn Becar , Prince of Persia. 

** The person who will deliver this letter to you will give you an account of 
me better than I can myself; for I know nothing since I ceased beholding you. 
Deprived of your presence, ,1 seek to continue the illusion, and converse with 
you by means of these ill-formed lines, which afford me some pleasure, while 
I am prevented the happiness of speaking to you. 

“Patience, they say, is the remedy for all evils; yet those I suffer are 
increased instead of relieved by it Although your image is indelibly engraven 
on my heart my eyes nevertheless wish again to behold the original; ana their 
sight will forsake them if they remain deprived of that gratification for any length 
of time. Dare I flatter myself that yours experience the same impatience to see 
glances. Yes, t may ; they have sufficiently proved it to me by their tender me ? 
Happy would Schemselnihar be, happy would you be, prince, if my wishes, which 
are conformable to yours, were not opposed by insurmountable obstacles ! 

“These sentiments, which my fingers trace, and in expressing of which I feel 
Such inconceivable pleasure, that I cannot repeat them too often, proceed from 
the bottom of my heart, from that incurable wound you have made in it ; a 
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wound which. I bless a thousand times, notwithstanding the cruel sufferings I 
endure in your absence, I should little heed all that opposes our love, were I 
only permitted to see you occasionally without restraint You would then be 
mine, and what more could 1 desire ? 

“ Do not imagine that my words convey more than I feel. Alas ! whatever 
expressions I may use I shall still think much more than I can ever say. My 
eyes which never cease looking for you, and incessantly weep till they shall 
behold you again ; my afflicted heart which seeks but you ; my sighs which 
escape my lips whenever I think on you, and that is continually ; my imagination 
which never reflects any object bat my beloved prince ; the complaints I utter 
to heaven of the rigour of my fate ; in short, my melancholy, my uneasiness, 
my sufferings, from which I have had no respite since I lost sight of you, are all 
sufficient pledges of the truth of what I write. " y 

“Am I not truly unfortunate to be born to love, love without indulging the 
hope of possessing the object of my affections? This distracting reflection 
overpowers me to such a degree, that I should die were I not persuaded that 
you love me. But this sweet consolation counteracts my despair, and attaches 
me to life. Tell me that you love me still, I will preserve your letter with 
precious care, I will read it a thousand times a day, and I shall then bear my 
sorrows with less impatience. I pray that h eaven may no longer be irritated against 
us, and may grant us an opportunity of telling each other, without restraint, 
the tender affection we feel, and that we will never cease to love. Farewell 
“ I salute Ebn Thaher, to whom we each have so many obligations.” 

The prince of Persia was nojt satisfied with reading this letter only once; he 
thought he had not bestowed sufficient attention on it; he read it again more 
deliberately, and while thus engaged he alternately uttered deep sighs and wept ; 
he then would burst into transports of joy and tenderness, according to the 
different emotions he experienced from the contents of the letter. In short, he 
could not withdraw his eyes from the characters traced by so dear a hand, and 
he was going to read it a third time, when Ebn Thaher represented to him that 
the slave had no time to lose, and that he must prepare an answer. “ Alas!” 
cried the prince, “ how can I reply to so obliging and kind a letter? In what 
terms can I describe the state of my soul ? My mind is agitated by a thousand 
distressing thoughts, and my sentiments are destroyed, before I have time to 
express them by others, which in their turn are erased as soon as formed. While 
my body is so much in unison with my mind, how shall I be able to hold the 
paper or form the letters ? ” 

Thus saying, he drew from a little writing-case,. which was near him, some 
paper, a cut cane, and an ink-horn ; but before he began to write, he gave the 
letter of Schemselnihar to Ebn Thaher, and begged him to hold it open whilst 
he wrote, that by occasionally casting his eyes over it* he might be better enabled 
to answer it. He commenced ; but the tears, which*flowed from his eyes on 
the paper, frequently obliged him to stop to allow them a free current He at 
length finished his letter, and giving it to Ebn Thaher, “Do me the favour to 
read it.” said he, “and see if the agitation my spirits are in has allowed me to 
write a proper answer. ’* Ebn Thaher took it, and read as follows : — 

“ The Prince of Persia to Schemselnikar, 

“I was plunged in the deepest affliction when your letter was delivered into 
my hands. At the sight of it alone I was transported with a joy which I cannot 
express; but on reading the lines, which your beautiful hand had traced, my 
eyes were sensible of greater pleasure than that which they lost when yours so 
suddenly closed cm the evening you fell senseless at my rival’s feet The words 
eontained in your obliging letter are so many luminous rays that enliven the 
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obscurity in which my soul was enveloped. They convince me how much you 
suffer for me, and also prove that you are not ignorant of what I endure for yon, 
and thus console me in my pain. At one moment they cause my tears to flow 
in abundant streams, at another they inflame my heart with an unextinguishable 
fire, which supports it, and prevents my expiring with grief. I have not tasted 
one instant’s repose since our too cruel separation. Your letter alone procured 
me some relief 'from $my misery. I preserved an uninterrupted silence till it 
was placed in my hands, but that has restored speech to me. I was wrapped 
in the most prowmnd melancholy, but that has inspired me with a joy which 
instantly proclaimed itself in my eyes and my countenance. My surprise "at 
receiving so unmerited a favour was so great that I knew not how to express my 
gratitude. In short, after having kissed it many times as the precious pledge of 
your goodness, I perused and reperused it till 1 was quite lost in the excess of 
my happiness. You tell me to say that I love you still. Ah ! had my love for 
you been less passionate, less tender than that which occupies my whole soul, 
could I have done otherwise than adore you after all the proofs you give me of 
so uncommon an affection ? Yes, I love you, my dearest life, and shall to the 
end of my existence glory in the pure flame which you have kindled in my 
heart. I will never complain of the vivid fire which consumes it; and how- 
ever rigorous may be the pains which your absence occasions, I will support 
them with constancy and firmness, encouraged by the hope of beholding you 
again. Would to God it were to-day, and that instead of sending you this letter 
I might be permitted to present jpyself before you, and assure you that I 
die for love of you. My tears prevent me from adding any more. Farewell.” 

Ebn Thaher could not read the last lines without shedding tears himself. 
He returned the letter to the prince, assuring him it needed no correction. 
The prince folded it up, and when he had sealed it: “I beg you will ap- 
proach,” said he, to the confidential slave, who had retired a little ; “this is the 
answer I have written to the letter of your dear mistress. I entreat you to 
take it to her, and to salute her from me.” The slave took the letter, and 
retired with Ebn Thaher, who after he had walked with her some way, left 
her and returned to his house, where he began to make some serious reflections 
on the love intrigue in which he found himself so unfortunately and deeply 
engaged He considered that the prince of Persia and Schemselnihar, notwith- 
standing the strong interest they had in concealing their connexion, behaved 
with so little discretion that it could not long remain a secret. He drew from 
thence all the unfavourable conclusions which must naturally suggest themselves 
to a man of good sense. “ If Schemselnihar,’' thought he, “were not a lady 
of such high rank, I woulcf exert myself to the utmost of my abilities to make 
her and her lover happy, but as she is the favourite of the caliph, no one can 
aspire to obtain her with Impunity. His anger will first fall on Schemselnihar ; 
the prince will not escape with life, and I shall be involved in his misfortune. 
But I have my honour, my peace of mind, my family, and my property to 
take care of ; I must, then, while *it is in my power, endeavour to extricate 
myself from so perilous a situation.” . 

His mind was occupied with thoughts of this nature for the whole of that 
day. The following morning he went to the prince of Persia, with the inten- 
tion of making one last effort to induce hm to conquer this unfortunate passion. 
He tejtt^nted to him what he had before mentioned, to no effect; that he 
much better to exert all his courage to overcome this attachment to 
Schetneelnflmr, than to suffer himself to be led away to destruction by its 
means ; iil dove for her was of the most dangerous nature to himself, as 

his rival was f© powctfril. “In short, my lord,” added he, “if you will take 
my wfrwee* fait will endeavour to overcome your affection, otherwise you run 
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the risk of causing the destruction of Schemselnihar, whose life ought to be 
clearer to you than your o#n. I give you this counsel as a friend, and some 
day you will thank me for it.” 

The prince listened to Ebn Thaher with evident impatience, but when he 
had concluded, he said, “Ebn Thaher, can I cease loving Schemselnihar, who^ 
returns my affection with so much tenderness ? She does not hesitate to expose 
her life for me, and can you imagine that the care of preserving mine would 
occupy me a single moment? No ; whatever misfortunes may be the conse- 
quence, I will love Schemselnihar to my latest breath. ” 

Ebn Thaher, offended with the obstinacy of the prince, left him abruptly, 
and returned hdme, where he began to consider very seriously what course he 
should pursue. 

While he was thus occupied, a jeweller, an intimate friend of his, came to 
see him. This jeweller had observed that the confidential slave of Schemsel- 
nihar had been with Ebn Thaher more frequently than usual, and that he had 
been almost incessantly with the pnnee of Persia, whose indisposition was 
known to every one, although the cause was not ; all this had created some 
suspicions in the jeweller’s mind, As Ebn Thaher appeared to be absorbed in 
thought, he supposed that some important affair occasioned it, and thinking he 
had hit on it, he asked him what business the slave of Schemselnihar had with 
him. Ebn Thaher, a little confused at this question, replied, that it was only 
for some trifling thing that she came to him so often. “You do not speak 
sincerely,” resumed the jeweller, “and by your dissimulation you will make 
me suspect that this trifle is of a nature mcne important than I had at first 
supposed it.” 

Ebn Thaher, finding that his friend pressed him so closely, said, “It is true; 
this affair is of the utmost importance. I had determined to keep it a secret ; 
but as^I know you take a lively interest in everything that concerns me, I will 
intrust you with the truth rather than suffer you to make conclusions for which 
there is no foundation. I do not enjoin you to secrecy, for you will be sensible 
from what I am going to relate, how impossible it would be to keep such a 
promise.” After this preface, he related to him the amours of Schemselnihar 
and the prince of Persia. “You are aware,” added he, at the conclusion, “ in 
what estimation I am held by the nobles and ladies of highest rank, both in the 
court and city. What a disgrace for me if this story were to become known ! 
But what do I say ? It would be absolute destruction to my whole family as well 
as to myself ; this consideration embarrasses me the most ; but I have resolved 
how to act. I owe it to my safety, and I must be firm. I am going, with the 
greatest diligence, to call in my debts, and satisfy thflse who ate my creditors; 
and after I have secured all my property, I will retiie to Balsora, where I will 
remain till the storm I see gathering over my head -has passed away. The 
friendship I feel for Schemselnihai, and for the prince of Persia, makes me very 
anxious on their account ; I pray God to make them sensible of the danger to 
which they expose themselves, and to preserve them. But if their luckless 
destiny condemns their attachment to be known to the caliph, I at least shall 
be sheltered from his resentment, for I do not suspect them of sufficient malice j 
to entangle me in their misfortune. Their ingratitude would be of the blackest J 
dye, if they acted thus : they would then repay with baseness the service I have l 
done them, and the good advice I have given, particularly to the prince of 
Persia, who imgh| stm withdraw them from the precipice, if he were willing, 
and save his mistress as well as himself. It would be easy for him to leave , 
Bagdad, as I shall ; and absence would insensibly eradicate a passion which j 
will only increase while he remains in this city.” , . j 

The jeweller heard this recital from Ebn Thaher, with very great astonish- I 
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me nt. 44 What you have now told me, ” said he, * 4 is indeed of great consequence. 

I cannot comprehend how Schemselnihar and the .prince of Persia could be so 
imprudent as to give way to such a violent passion. Whatever inclination they 
might feel for each other, instead of yielding to its influence, they ought to 
have resisted it with firmness, and made a better use of their reason. Could 
they be blind to the dreadful consequences of their connexion? How sadly 
are they mistaken if they suppose it can remain secret ! I foresee, as well as 
yourself, the fatal termination of this affair.* But you are prudent and wise, and 
I entirely approve the resolution you have formed ; it is only by putting it in 
execution that you can escape the direful events you so justly fear.” After this 
conversation, the jeweller arose, and took his leave of Ebn Thaher ; but before 
he left him, the latter entreated him by the friendship which united them, not 
to reveal to any one what he had related to him. 44 Be easy on that score,” 
replied the jeweller; 44 1 will keep the secret at the peril of my life.” 

Two days after this the jeweller happened to pass by the shop of Ebn Thaher, 
and observing that it was shut up, he concluded he had put in execution the 
design he had communicated to him. To be quite sure, however, he inquired 
of a neighbour, if he knew why it was not open. The neighbour replied that 
he knew no more than that Ebn Thaher had set off on a journey. This was 
all the jeweller required, and the first person he thought of was the prince of 
Persia. 44 Unhappy prince,” thought he, 4 4 how grieved you will be to learn 
this intelligence ! By what means will you now be able to hold any intercourse 
with Schemselnihar? I fear despair will put a period to your existence. I feel 
compassion for you, and must endeavour to replace the loss of so timid a friend.” 

The business which had led him out was not of immediate consequence ; he 
therefore neglected that, and although he only knew' the prince from having 
sold him some jewellery, he nevertheless went to his house. He requested one 
of the servants he met at the door, to tell his master that he wanted to speak to 
him on an affair of the greatest importance. The servant soon returned to the 
jeweller and introduced him into the apartment of the prince, whom he found 
| reclining on a sofa, with his head on the cushion. The prince, recollecting that 
he had seen him before, got up to receive him and give him welcome ; and 
after having begged him to sit down, he asked him if he could render him any 
I service, or if he came on business which related to him. 44 Prince,” replied the 
jeweller, 44 although I have not the honour to be much known to you, yet the 
zealous desire I have of serving you has made me take the liberty of coming to 
acquaint you of a circumstance which concerns you ; I hope you will pardon 
this freedom, as it proceeds from a good intention.” 

After this preface the jeweller began his story, and proceeded thus : 44 Prince, 
you will allow me the honour of telling you that the conformity of our minds, 
together with some affairs we had to transact with each other, has given rise to 
a firm friendship which exists between Ebn Thaher and myself. I know' his 
acquaintance with you* and that he has, till now, exerted himself to serve you 
to the utmost of his ability ; this I learned from his own lips, for we never 
practise concealment with each other. I just now passed by his shop, and was 
surprised to find it shut up. 1 inquired the reason of one of his neighbours, 
who told me that Ebn Thaher had taken his leave of him and of the other 
neighbours two days since, at the same time offering them his services at Bal- 
aora, whither he said he was going on an affair of considerable importance. I 
was not thoroughly satisfied with this answer ; and the interest I feel in whatever 
concerns him, induced me to come to ask you if you knew^any thing particular 
about this sudden departure.” 

l At this speech, to which the jeweller had given that tum he thought most 
| likely to forward his design, the prince of Persia changed colour, and looked at 




the jeweller with an air which evidently proved how much he was afflicted at 
this intelligence. “What you tell me,” said he, “astonishes me; I could not 
have met with a more mortifying occurrence.* Yes,” cried he, the tears flowing 
from his eyes, “I have no hope left, if what you tell me is true ! Ebn Tbaher, 
who was my only consolation and support, forsakes me 1 I no longer seek to 
live after so cruel a blow ! ” 

The jeweller had heard enough to be fully convinced of the violence of the 
prince’s love, with which Ebn Thaher had already acquainted him. Simple 
friendship does not express itself in such strong language ; love alone capable 
of inspiring sentiments so animated. 

The prince remained for some minutes absorbed in the most distracting 
reflections. He at length raised his head, and addressing one of Ins attendants, 
“Go,” said he, “ to Ebn Thaher’s house; speak to some of his servants, and 
inquire if it be true that he is set off for Balsora. Run there instantly, and 
return as quickly as possible, that I may learn what you have heard.” While 
the servant was gone, the jeweller endeavoured to converse with the prince on 
indifferent subjects, but he seemed totally inattentive ; his mind was lost in 
thought. Sometimes he could not persuade himself that Ebn Thaher was 
j really gone ; then he felt convinced of it, when he recollected the conversation 
t he had held with his friend the last time he had seen linn, and the abrupt 
manner in which he left him. 

I At length the servant of the prince returned, and said mat he had spoken 
with one of the people belonging to Ebn Thaher, who assuied luui that lie was 
no longer in Bagdad, and that he had set off two days since for Balsora. “ 

I was coming out of the house of Ebn Thaher,” continued the servant, “a 
well-dressed female slave accosted me, and haring asked me if I had not the 
honour of being one of your attendants, she said that she wanted to speak to 
you, and begged me at the same time to allow her to come with me. She is 
in the antechamber, and, I believe, has a letter to deliver from some person of l 
consequence.” The prince immediately desired that she might be admitted, 
not doubting that it was the confidential slave of Schemselnihar. 

The jeweller knew her again from having met her sometimes at Ebn Thaher *, 
who told him who she was. She could not have arrived at a more seasonable 
time, to prevent the prince from giving way to despair. She saluted him, as 
1 he did in return. The jeweller had risen as soon as she entered, and had 
withdrawn a little to leave them at liberty to converse together. The slave, 
after having remained some time with the prince, took her leave and went 
away. She lqft him quite different from what he was before ; his eyes 
appeared more sparkling and his countenance more cheerful, which led the 
jeweller to suppose that the good slave had been sayipg something favourable 
to his attachment. . 

The jeweller, having resumed nis place near the prince, said to him, smiling, 
“I see, prince, you have some important affairs at the palace of the caliph.” 
The prince, surprised and alarmed at this speech, replied, “ What induces you ' 
to think that I nave any affairs at the palace of the caliph T” “I conclude so,” 
resumed the jeweller, * ‘ from the slave who has just left you.” “ And to whom j 
do you suppose this slave belongs ?” inquired the prince, “ To Schemselnihar, j 
the favourite of the caliph,” replied the jeweller. “ I know this slave,” con- 
tinued he, “and her mistress also, who has sometimes done me toe honour of 
coming to my shop to buy jewellery. I know, moreover, dhat this slave is , 
admitted into all the secrets of Schemselnihar ; I have seen her for some days 
past continually walking about the streets with a pensive air, from which I 
imagine she is now concerned in something of consequence, which relates to 
her mistress.” _ 
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These words of the jeweller confused the prince of Persia. il He would not 
talk to me thus,” thought he, “if he did not, suspect, or rather. if* he did not 
know my secret.” He remained silent for some minutes, not knowing how to 
act. At length he spoke, and said to the jeweller, “ Y ou .tell me j&ome things 
which lead me to think you know still more than you say. It is very necessary 
to my peace of mind, that I should know the whole; 1. entreat ^yon, iherefore, 
to conceal nothing from me. ” 

The jeweller, who could not desire a better opportunity, then .gave him an 
exact detail of the conversation he had had with Eon Thaher and thus let him 
know that he was apprised of the intercourse that subsisted between him and 
Schemselnihar ; he did not omit telling him that Ebn Thaher,. alarmed at the 
danger which his office of confidant placed him in, had imparted to him the 
design he had formed, of quitting Bagdad for Balsora, where he intended to 
remain until the storm which he dreaded, had passed over. “ This he has put 
in execution,” continued the jeweller, “but I am surprised how he could 
prevail on hiriiself to abandon you in the state which he described you to be in. 
As for me, prince, I confess to you that 1 was moved with compassion for your 
sufferings, and I come to offer you my services; and if you will do me the 
honour to accept them, I promise to observe the same fidelity towards you, as 
Ebn Thaher has done, and engage moreover to continue more firm and constant. 

I am ready to sacrifice my life and honour in your service ;,and, that you may 
have no doubts of my sincerity, I swear by everything :most sacred in our holy 
religion, to preserve your secret inviolably. Be assured then, prince, .that in 
me you will find a friend equal to the one you have lost.” 

This speech afforded the prince of Persia great consolation, and reconciled 
him to the voluntary banishment of Ebn '1'haber. “I feel greats satisfaction, ” 
said he, “ in finding in you so good a substitute for the loss I have suffered. I 
cannot sufficiently express how much I think myself indebted ,to you, and I 
trust that God will amply recompense your generosity. I accept, therefore, 
with great pleasure the kind offer you have made me. Should you suppose,” 
continued the prince, “that Schemselnihar’s confidential slave has just been 
talking to me of you ? She told me that it was you, who advised Ebn Thaher 
to leave Bagdad. These were the very' last words she said, as she left me, and 
she seemed thoroughly persuaded of their truth. She did you, however, great 
injustice ; and after everything you have now informed me of, I have no doubt 
but she was completely deceived. “Prince,” replied the jeweller, “I have 
had the honour to give you both a literal and a faithful narrative of the con- 
versation that took place between Ebn Thaher and myself. It is true, that 
when he told me of his intention of retiring to Balsora, I did not oppose his 
design ; I even told him I thought him both prudent and wise; but this ought 
not to prevent you from putting your whole confidence in me, for I am ready 
to afford you all my Services, and to exert myself most warmly and indefa- 
tigably in your cause. If you think otherwise, and decline my interference, 
I will, nevertheless, as l have most solemnly sworn, religiously preserve your 
secret.” “ I have aheady "told you,” replied the prince, “ that I place not the 
least confidence in anything the slave has said. It is her zeal only that has 
raised these suspicions in her mind, and which have not, in -fact, the least 
foundation. You ought, therefore, like myself, to excuse her on that account.” 

They continued their conversation for some time longer, and consulted 
together about the best and most suitable means of keeping open a corre- 
spondence between the prince and Schemselnihar. The first thing, they settled 
was, that it was necessary to undeceive the confidant, who was so unjustly 
prejudiced against the jeweller. The prince took upon himself the task of 
explaining this matter the first time she came to him, and also to desire her, 
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whenever she brought any more letters, or had any message from her mistress, 
to carry them directly to the jeweller. In fact, they thought it improper that 
, she should make her appearance at the prince’s house so often, because she 
* .might by those means perhaps cause a discovery of what it was so much the 
' interest of all parties to conceal. The jeweller then got up, and after having 
again assured the prince he might place an entire confidence in him, took his 
ieave. 

As the jeweller was going from the prince of Persia’s, he observed a letter in 
the street, which some one seemed to nave dropped. As it wasaot sealed, he 
unfolded it, and found it written in the following terms : — 

“ Schemselnihar to the Prince of Persia . 

“ I am now about to inform you, by means of my slave, of a circumstance 
which gives me no less affliction than it will occasion you. By losing Ebn Thaher, 
we truly suffer a great deal, but do not let this, my dear prince, prevent you from 
taking care of yourself. If the friend in whom we trusted has abandoned us 
through a dread of the consequences, let us consider it as an evil we could not 
avoid ; we must, therefore, console ourselves under the misfortune. I own to 
you, that Ebn Thaher has forsaken us at a time when his presence and aid is 
most necessary ; but let us fortify ourselves with patience under tliis most 
unexpected event ; nor let our affection fail us even for an instant. Strengthen 
your mind against this disastrous event. Remember, we seldom obtain what 
we wish without difficulty. I Jo not then let this damp our courage; let us 
hope that heaven will be favourable ; and after all our numerous sufferings, V2 
shall at last arrive at the full and happy completion of our wishes. Farewell.” 

While the jeweller had been engaged with his visit to the prince of Persia, £ 
the confidant had had time to return to the palace, and inform her mistress of ' 
the unpleasant intelligence of Ebn Thaher’s departure. Schemselnihar had in 1 
! consequence immediately written the foregoing letter, and sent her slave back, 
to carry it to the prince without delay, and the confidant, as she went along, 
had accidentally dropped it. 

The jeweller was much pleased at finding it, as it afforded him an excellent 
method of justifying himself in the mind of the confidant, and bringing the 
matter to the point he wished. As he finished reading it, he perceived the slave 
herself, who was looking about with ‘great distress and anxiety to recover it. 
He directly folded it up and put it in his bosom, but the confidant having 
observed his motions, ran up to him. “Sir,” siyd she, “I have dropped 
the letter which you bad just now in your hand ; I beg you to have the good- 
ness to return it me.” The jeweller pretended not to hear her, and continued 
walking on till he got home, without answering a word; he did not shut the 
door after him, that the confidant, who still followed him, might, if she pleased, 
come in. This she did not fail to do ; and when she had reached his apart- 
ment, she said to him, “ Sir, the tetter you have found can be of no use to you, 
and you would make no difficulty in giving it me again, if you knew from whom 
it came, and to whom it is addressed. Give me leave to tell you also that you | 
do not act justly by detaining it” 

Before he returned any answer to the slave, the jeweller made her sit down ; 
he then said to her, ** Is it not true that the letter in question is from Schemsel- 
nibas, and that it is addressed to the prince of Persia ? ” The slave, who did 
not expect this question, changed colour. “ This inquiry seems to embarrass 
, you,” continued he, 44 but understand that indiscreet curiosity is not my motive 
for asking this j I could have given you the letter’ in the street, but I wished to 
induce you to follow me here, because I am desirous of explaining my motives 
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to you. Tell me, is it just to impute a disastrous event to any one, who has 
not in the most distant manner contributed to it ? This, however, is exactly 
what you did, when you told the prince of Persia that I advised Ebn Thaher 
to leave Bagdad for his own security. I will not, however, lose time in justi- 
fying myself to you ; it is enough that the prince of Persia is fully persuaded of 
my innocence in this point. I will only say, that instead of having aided Ebn 
Thaher in his departure, I am extremely mortified at it ; not so much through 
my friendship for him, as through compassion for the situation in which he left 
the prince, whose intercourse with Schemselnihar he made me acquainted with. 
As soon as I was certain that Ebn Thaher was no longer in Bagdad, I ran and 
presented myself to the prince, with whom you found me. 1 informed, him of 
this news, and at the same time offered him the same services which Ebn 
Thaher had afforded him. I have succeeded in my design, and provided you 
place as much confidence in me as you did in Ebn Thaher, it will be your own 
fault if I am not equally useful. Give an account to your mistress of what 
1 have now said to you, and assure her, that though I may lose my life by 
engaging in so dangerous an enterprise, I shall never repent having sacrificed 
myself for two lovers so worthy of each other.” 

The confidential slave listened to what the jeweller said with great satisfac- 
tion. She requested him to pardon her for the bad opinion she had entertained 
of him, which arose merely from the zeal she felt for Schemselnihar’s interests. 
“I much rejoice,” added she, “that the favourite and the prince of Persia 
have been so fortunate as to find in you so proper a person to supply the place 
of Ebn Thaher ; and I will not fail to give my mistress a favourable account J 
of the strong inclination you have evinced to serve her.” 

After the confidant had thus expressed the pleasure it afforded her to find 
the jeweller so disposed to be useful to Schemselnihar and the prince of Persia, 
he took the letter out of his bosom and gave it to her. “Take it,” he cried, 
“and carry it immediately to the pnnee, and then come back this way, that I 
may see the answer which he sends. And do not also forget to give him an 
account of our conversation.” 

The slave took the letter and carried it to the prince of Persia, who answered 
it without any delay. She then returned to the jeweller’s to show him the 
answer, which contained these words : — 

“ The Prince of Persia to Schemselnihar \ 

“ Your dear letter has produced a great effect upon me ; but yet not so 
great as I could wish. You endeavour to console me for the loss of Ebn 
Thaher. Alas ! however sensible I may be of it, this is only the least part 
of the evils I endure. You know these evils ; and you know that your 
presence can alone cure them. When, alas, will the period arrive in which I 
can enjoy that dear delight without the dread of being again deprived of it ? 
How distant does it appear to me? Father, perhaps, we ought not to flatter 
ourselves that we shall ever meet again. You tell me to take care of my- 
self. I will obey you, since I have made every inclination of my heart sub- 
servient to you. Farewell.” 

When he had read this letter, the jeweller returned it to the confidant, 
who os she was departing, .said to him: “I am going, sir, to induce tny 
mistress to place the same confidence in you, which she did in Ebn Thaher. 
To-morrow you will have some intelligence from me.” And he saw her, in 
fact, arrive the very next day, with great satisfaction marked in her counte- 
nance. “The sight of you alone,” said he, “proves to me that you found 
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Schemselriihar in the disposition of mind you wished.” “It is true,” she 
answered, “ and you shall hear the manner in which I brought it about. I 
found her yesterday,” continued the confidant, “wailing for me with the greatest 
impatience. I put the letter of the prince into her hand, and she read it, while 
her eyes were bathed in tears. As I perceived she was going to give herself 
up to her accustomed grief, * Madam, said I, ‘ it is without doubt the depar- 
ture of Ebn Thaher which so much afflicts you ; but permit me to conjure 
you, in the name of God, not to alarm yourself any more on that subject. 
We have found another like himself, who has offered to engage in your 
service with equal zeal, and what is of more consequence, with greater 
courage!’ I then mentioned you to her,” continued the slave, “and told her , 
the motives which induced you to go to the prince of Persia. In short, I 
assured her that you would ever preserve the secret intercourse between her 
| and the prince inviolable, and that you were determined to aid their attach- 
. ment with all your power. She appeared greatly consoled at this speech, 
j ‘What obligations,’ she exclaimed, ‘ought we to feel ourselves under to the 
1 excellent man you have mentioned ! I wish to know him, to see him, to hear 

| from his own lips what you have now told me ; and to thank him for his 

: almost unheard-of generosity towards persons 'who have not the slightest 
j reason to expect him to interest himself m so fen ent a manner. His sight 
J will afford me pleasure, and I will omit nothing that I think will confirm him 
J in his good opinions and intentions. I)o not neglect to go to him to-morrow 
, morning ami bring him here ’ You must, therefore, sir, if you please, take 
j the trouble to go with me to her palace.” ^ 

] This speech of the confidants very much embairassed the jeweller. “YOur 
i mistress.” he replied, “must permit me to say that she has not thought 
sufficiently of what she has required of me. The free access which Ebn 

Thaher had to the caliph gave him admission everywhere ; and the officers and 

attendants, who knew him, suffered him to go backwards and forwards to the 
palace of Schemselnihar without molestation. But how dare I enter it ! You 
must yourself see that the thing is impossible. 1 entreat you, therefore, to ■ 
explain to Schemselnihar the reasons which ought to prevent me from giving j 
her this satisfaction, and represent to her all the unpleasant consequences . 
that might happen from it. And if she will consider the matter again in the i 
slightest degree, she will easily see that she exposes me to a very great danger \ 
without the least use.” 

The confidential slave endeavoured to encourage the jeweller. “Do^'U 
suppose,” she said, “that Schemselnihar is so regardless as to expose yob, 
from whom she expects a continuance of the most important services, to the . 
least danger, in ordering you to come to her? Recollect yourself, and you will 
find there is not even the appearance of danger. Both my lady and myself are 
! too much interested in this affair to engage you in it without due consideration. 
You may therefore very safely trust me to conduct you ; and after it is all 
finished, you will readily enough acknowledge that your alarms were without 
any foundation. 

The jeweller yielded to the arguments of the confidant, and got up to follow 
her. In spite, however, of all the courage he piqued himself upon possessing, 
his fears so, far got the better of him, that he trembled from head to foot. 

“ From the state which I perceive you are in,” cried she, “lam sure you had 
better remain at home, and Schemselnihar pursue some other mode of seeing 
j you : and I have no doubt, from the great desire she feels, that she will 
j come and find you out herself. This being the case, sir, do not go out, for I 
; am, convinced it will not be long before you see her arrive. The confidant 
was not wrong in her conjectures, for she had no sooner informed Schemael- 
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hihar of the fright of the jeweller, than the latter instantly made preparations 
to go to his house. 

He received, her with every mark of the most profound respect. As soon 
as she had sat down, for she was a little fatigued with her walk, she took 
off her veil, and discovered so much beauty to the eyes of the jeweller, that 
he instantly confessed in his own mind how excusable it was in the prince 
of Persia to have devoted his heart to the favourite of the caliph. She then 
accosted the jeweller in the kindest manner, and said to him, “ I could not 
possibly become acquainted with the great interest you take in the welfare 
, of the prince of Persia and myself, without instantly forming the design of 
thanking you in person ; and I am truly grateful to Heaven for having so 
*s©6n, and so well, supplied the great loss we suffered in Ebn Thaher.” 

Schemselnihar added many other obliging things in her speech to the 
jeweller, and then returned to her palace. The jeweller himself instantly 
went and gave the prince of Persia an account of this visit; who, when he 
saw him arrive, called out, “I have been waiting for you with the greatest 
impatience. The confidential slave has brought me a letter from her mistress, 
but this letter has afforded me no comfort. Although the amiable Schem- 
selnihar may endeavour to give me every encouragement, yet I dare not indulge 
my hopes, and my patience is quite exhausted. I know not what plan to 
follow. The departure of Ebn Thaher has thrown me into despair. He 
was my support, and in losing him I have lost everything ; for in the free 
access lie had to Schemselnihar, I did flatter myself with some hopes.” 

At these words, which the prince littered ia a very expressive manner, and so 
rapidly that the jeweller had no opportunity of putting in a word before, he 
said, “No one, prince, can take a greater interest in your misfortunes than I 
do ; and if you will have the patience to listen to me, you will find that I can 
afford you some comfort.” At this speech the prince held his tongue, and was**" 
attentive. “ I very clearly see,” added the jeweller, “ that the only means of 
satisfying you is to enable you to converse with and see Schemselnihar without 
any restraint. This is a satisfaction I wish to procure you, and I will set 
about it to-morrow. It will not, I trust, be necessary to expose you to the 
risk of going to the palace of Schemselnihar ? you know from experience how 
dangerous a plan that is. I am acquainted with a much more proper place 
for this interview, and where you will both be in safety.” Wher the jeweller 
had finished this speech, the prince embraced him with the greatest transport. 

“You reanimate, by this delightful promise,” he exclaimed, “an unfortunate 
lover, Who felt himself already condemed to death. From what I already hear, 

I am sure I have fully repaired the loss of Ebn Thaher. Whatever you 
undertake will, I know, be done well, and I give myself entirely up to your 
direction.” 

After the prince had thanked the jeweller for the zeal he had shown in his 
service, the l&tteT returned home, where the confidential slave of Schemselnihar 
earthy next morning to seek him. H e informed her that he had given the prince 

( of Persia some hopes of seeing Schemselnihar very soon. “ I am come ex- 
pressly,” she cried, “to concert some measures witn you for that purpose. It 
' appears to me,” she added, “that this very hous^ is well adapted for their 
J igpeting.” “I should not have the least objection to their coming here,” 

I replied the jeweller, “but I think they will be much more at liberty in another 
house vVhieh I have, and which is inhabited by no one. I will immediately 
have it handsomely furnished to receive them.” “This being the -case,” 
rejoined the slave, “nothing more remains to be done, but to get the favourite 
to agree to it I will go and speak to her on the subject, and will return in a 
very short time and give you her answer.” - 
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It was not long before she came back, and she told the jeweller that Schem- 
selnihar would not fail to be at the appointed place towards the close of the 
day. She at the same time put a purse into his hands, and told him it was to 
procure an excellent collation. The jeweller directly carried the slave to the 
house where the lovers were to meet, that she might know where it was, and be 
able to conduct her mistress thither ; and as soon as they parted, he went to I 
borrow from his friends some gold and silver plate, some carpetn, some very | 
rich cushions, and other furniture, with which he ornamented the house in the 5 
most magnificent manner. When he had got everything in readiness, he went ; 
to the prince of Persia. L 

Imagine to yourself the joy of the prince when the jeweller informed him 1 
that he was come for the purpose of conducting him to a house which was | 
prepared on purpose for his and Schemselnihar’s reception. This intelli- i 
gence made him forget all his vexations, all his disappointments, and all his j 
sufferings. He put on a most magnificent dress, and went out, without 
even one attendant, with the jeweller, who led him through many unfrequented 
streets to his house, in order that no one might observe them, where he intro- 
duced him, and where they remained in conversation till the arrival of Schem- 
selnihar. 

They did not wait a great while for this too-doting fair one. She arrived 
directly after prayers at sunset, accompanied by her confidant and two other 
slaves. It would be useless to attempt to describe the excess of joy these two 
lovers evinced at the sight of each other ; the delineation is almost impossible. 
They sat down upon a sofa, and at fust looked at each other without being 
able to utter a single word, so much were their minds absorbed in mutual con- 
templation. But no sooner was the use of speech returned than they made 
ample amends for their former silence. They expressed themselves in so 
tender and affecting a manner, that even the jeweller, the confidant, and the 
two slaves could not refrain from shedding tears. It was necessary, however, 
for the jeweller to dry his tears, anil to think about the collation, which he set 
before them with his own hands. The losers ate and drank but slightly ; after 
which they returned to the sofa, and Schemselnihar asked the jeweller if he 
happened to have a lute or any other instrument. The jeweller, who had 
taken care to provide everything which he thought might afford them pleasure, 
immediately brought a lute. The favourite spent a few moments in tuning it, 
and then began to sing. 

While Schemselnihar was thus delighting the prince of Persia by expressing 
her love for him in words which she composed at the moment, they suddenly 
heard a great noise, and a slave, whom the jeweller had brought with him, 
instantly rushed in, frightened to death, and said that some people were forcing 
the door : that he had demanded of them who it was, when, instead of return- 
ing any answer, they redoubled their blows. The jeweller, greatly alarmed, 
left Schemselnihar and the prince of Persia, to go add inform himself of the’ 
truth of this bad news. He went as far as tfe#court, when, through the 
obscurity of the place, he observed a troop of men, armed with scimitars, 
who had already forced the door and were coming directly towards him. The 
jeweller got up close to the wall as quickly as possible, and without being 
observed, he saw them pass by, to the number of ten. , 

As he thought he could be of no use in assisting the prince of I ersia and 
Schewwelnihar, he contented himself with lamenting their sad situation, and took 
flight aa fast as possible. He ran out of his own house, and went for safety 
to that of a neighbour, who had not yet retired for the night, not doubting 
that this unforeseen and violent attack was made by order of the caliph, who 
had by some meant been informed of the place of appointment between tm 
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. favourite and the prince of Persia. The house to which he fled for safety was 
hot so far. distant but that he heard the noise they made at his own, and this 
. noise continued till midnight. Then, as everything appeared to him to be 
silent, he requested his neighbour to lend him- a sabre, and armed in this 
manner, he sallied forth. He went to the door of his own house, and entering 
the court, perceived with great alarm a man, wtto demanded who he was. He 
instantly recognised the voice of his slave. 4 ‘How have you been able,” 
cried the jeweller, 14 to escape being taken by the guard?” 44 Sir,” replied 
the slave, 44 1 concealed myself in the corner of the court, and I came out as 
soon as the noise had ceased. But it was not the guard that broke into 
your house ; they were robbers, who for some days past have infested this 
quarter of the city, and pillaged almost every one. They have, without 
doubt, remarked that some rich furniture has been brought here, and this 
was certainly their object.” 

The jeweller thought the conjecture of his slave too probable. He exam- 
ined the house, and found, in fact, that the robbers had taken away the beauti- 
ful furniture of the apartment in which he had received Schemselnihar and her 
lover, and had carried off all the gold and silver plate, not leaving an individual 
thing behind them. At this sight he was quite in despair. 44 Oh, heavens !” 
j he exclaimed; 44 1 am undone, without the chance of redress or recovery. 

What will my friends say ? and what excuse can I make them when I shall 
! inform them the thieves have broken open my house, and robbed me of every- 
thing they had so generously lent me? How can I ever compensate them for 
the loss they have suffered through me ? Besides, what can nave become of 
Schemselnihar and the prince of Persia ? This affair will make a great noise, 
and it infallibly must reach the ears of the caliph. He will be informed of this 
assignation, and I shall be the victim of his rage.” The slave who was very 
much attached to his master tried to console him. “With regard to Schem- 
selnihar,” he said, “ there is no doubt but that the robbers would be content 
with despoiling her of her valuables, and you may be assured she will return to 
her palace with her slaves ; and the same will probably be the fate of the 
prince of Persia. You have every reason, therefore, to hope that the caliph 
will remain in total ignorance of this adventure. As for the loss which your 
friends have suffered, it is a misfortune you cannot help, nor were able to avoid. 
They very well know that the robbers are here in great numbers, and that 
they have had the boldness to pillage, not only the houses I have mentioned 
to you, but many others belonging to the principal noblemen of the court ; 
ana they are not ignorant that, in spite of the orders which have been issued to 
sewe them, not one of them has hitherto been taken, notwithstanding all the 
exertions and diligence that have been used. You will make them every 
recompense in returning to your friends the full value of the things you have 
been robbed of, and you will then still have, God be praised, a tolerable 
fortune remaining.” • 

While they were waiting^till it was daylight, the jeweller made the slave mend 
the door of the house that had been forced, as well as he could. After this, 
he went back with his slave to that he commonly lived in, making the most 
melancholy reflections all the way he walked along. 44 Ebn Thaher,” said he 
to himself, 44 has been wiser than I have; he foresaw this misfortune, into 
which I blindly ran headlong. Would to God I had never taken any part in 
an intrigue which may perhaps cost me my life. ” 

It was hardly day, when the report of this house having been broken open 
and pillaged spread itself through the city, and was the cause of a great number 
of the jeweller's friends and neighbours assembling at his habitation, the most 
part of whom, under the pretext of expressing their sorrow for this accident, 
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only came to hear the account more at large. He did not omit to thank them- * 
for the kindness of their inquiries ; and he had, at least, the consolation of * 
finding that no one mentioned either the prince of Persia, or Schemselnihar, 
which led him to hope that they were returned home, or had retired to some 
place of safety. 

When the jeweller was again alone, his people served up a repast ; but he 
could not eat anything. It was now about mid day, when one of his slaves 
came and informed him that there was a man at the door, whom he did not 
know, who said he wanted to speak with him. As the jeweller did not wish to 
admit an entire stranger into his house, he got up and went to speak to him at 
the door. “Although you do not know me,” said the man, “ I am not unac- 
quainted with you, and I am come to you upon a most important affair.” At 
these words the jeweller requested him to come into the house. “By no 
means,” replied the stranger ; “ you must, if you please, take the trouble to go 
with me to your other house.” “How came you to know,” answered the 
jeweller, “that I have any other house besides this!” “I am very well 
acquainted with that,” said the stranger; “and therefore you have only to 
follow me, and fear nothing ; I have something to communicate to you that 
will give you pleasure.” The jeweller then went with him ; but informed him 
by the way in wliat manner his house had been robbed, and that it was not in 
a state in which to receive any one. 

When they had arrived opposite to the house, and the stronger saw that the 
door was half broken, he said to the jeweller, “I see indeed that you have 
spoken the truth ; I will conduct you then to a place where we shall be better 
accommodated.” Having said this, they continued walking on, nor did they 
stop during the remainder of the day. Fatigued with the distance they had 
come, vexed at seeing night so near at hand, and wondering at the silence 
which the stranger kept respecting the place they were going to, the jeweller 
began to lose all his patience, when they arrived at an open place, which led down 
to the Tigris. As soon as they were on the banks of that river they embarked 
in a small boat, and passed over to the other side. The stranger then conducted 
the jeweller down a long street, where he had never before been; and after 
passing through I know not how many unfrequented lanes, he stopped at a 
door, which he opened. He desired the jeweller to go in, shut the door after 
him, and fastened it with a large iron bar. He then conducted him into an 
apartment, where there were ten other men, who were not less strangers to the 
jeweller than the one who had brought him there. 

These ten men feceived the jeweller without much ceremony. They desired 
him to sit down, which he did. He had indeed great occasion for a seat, for 
he was not only fatigued and out of breath from his long walk, but the alarm 
with which he was seized at finding himself with people apparently fully ade- 
quate to inspire it, was so great, that he was hardly able to^tand. As they only 
waited for the chief before they went to supper, it w^s served up when he 
made his appearance. They first washed their hands, and compelled the 
jeweller to ao the same ; and also to sit down at table with them. After j 
supper was over, they asked him if he was aware with whom he was conversing. 
The jeweller answered he was not, and did not even know either the quarter of 
the city, or the place he was in. “Relate to us, then,” they said, “your 
adventure of last night, and do not conceal anything from us.” The jeweller was 
much astonished at this speech, and answered, “You are probably, gentlemen, 
already acquainted with it” “ True,” replied they, “ the young man and young 1 
lady, who were with you yesterday evening, have related it to us ; but we wish \ 
nevertheless to know it from your own lips.” 

Nothing more was wanting to make the jeweller understand that he was now 
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speaking to the very robbers who had broken open and pillaged his house. 

“ Gentlemen,’'' said he, “ I am in great distress about that young man and 
young lady ; can you give me any information concerning them?” “ Be in no 
fear, answered they, “on their account ; they are in a place of safety, and are 
quite well*” Having said this, they pointed out two small apartments to him, 
in which they assured him they were kept separate. “They informed us,” 
added the strangers, “ that you were the only person who were acquainted with 
their affairs, and interested about them. As soon, therefore, as we knew that, 
we took all possible care of them on your account. So far from hating made 
use of the least violence towards them, we have, on the contrary, done them 
every service in our power, and no one has ever wished to treat them ill ; we 
assure you also of the same treatment, and you may place the fullest confidence 
in us.” 

Encouraged by this speech, and delighted to find that Schemselnihar and 
the prince of Persia were in safety, at least with respect to their lives ard 
persons, the jeweller endeavoured to engage the robbers still further in their 
service. He praised and flattered them, and returned them a thousand thanks. 

“ I acknowledge, gentlemen,” said he to them, “ that 1 have not the honour of 
knowing you ; but it is a very great happiness to me that you are not unac- 
quainted with me, and I cannot sufficiently thank you for the gratification this 
acquaintance on your part has procured me. Not to mention a word of the 
great humanity and kindness of this action, I see very clearly, that it is only 
among men such as you that a secret can be faithfully kept, where there is 
any danger of a discovery to be dreaded ; and if there be any enterprise of 
a more difficult nature than common, you well know how to carry it through, 
by your alacrity, your courage, and your intrepidity. Relying upon these 
qualifications, to which you have so just a claim, 1 shall make no difficulty in 
relating my history to you, and also that of the two persons whom you found 
at my house, with all the distinctness and truth you can require.” 

* After the jeweller had taken all these precautions to interest the robbers 
about everything he was going to reveal that he thought might be of advantage, 
he gave them a complete detail, without omitting a single circumstance, of the 
attachment and adventures of the prince of Persia and Schemselnihar, from 
the very beginning till the meeting he had procured them at his house. 

The robbers were in the greatest astonishment at what they heard. “What !” 
they cried, when the jeweller had concluded his narration, “ is it possible that 
this young man is the illustrious Ali Ebn Becar, prince o{ Persia, qnd this 
lady the beautiful and .celebrated Schemselnihar ? ” The jeweller swore that 
he had told them nothing but the strict and literal truth ; and added, that 
they ought not to think it strange that persons of their rank were veiy unwilling 
to make themselves known* 

Upon this assurance the robbers all went, one after the other, and threw 
themselves at the feet of Schemselnihar, and the prince of Persia, entreating 
them to grant them a pardon ; and protesting, that nothing which had happened 
should have taken place, if they had known the rank of the guests before they 
had broken open the jeweller’s house. “And we will now endeavour,” they' 
added, “to make some reparation for the fault we have committed.” They 
then returned to the jeweller. “ We are very sorry,” sM they' to him, “that 
we are unable to restore everything we have taken from you, as some part of it 
1 is no longer at out disposal j we beg of you, therefore, to be satisfied with the 
IJ plate awf silver articles, which we will immediately return to you.” 
jj The jeweller thought himself very fortunate at the favour they, by these 

( means, 4M him. When, therefore, the robbers had restored what they promised, 
they requested the prince of Persia and Schemselnihar to come, and informed 
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them, as well as the jeweller, that they were ready to conduct them hack to a' 
certain place, from whence each might return to his own house; but before 
they did this, they wished to engage each of them by an oath not to discovet 
\ them. The prmce of Persia, Schemselnihar, and the jeweller, aU said they 
; were ready to pledge their words ; but if the robbers particularly wished it, 
j they would swear solemnly to preserve the whole transaction a most profound 
| secret. The robbers upon this, perfectly satisfied with their oath, went out 
| with them. 

j As they were going along, the jeweller feeling much disturbed at not seeing 
| either the. confidant or the other two slaves, went up to Schemselnihar, and 
| requested her to inform him if she knew what was become of them* * ‘ I kiioW 
! nothing about them,” she replied ; “all I can tell you is, that they carried us 
j with them from your house, that we were conducted across the river, and at 
| last led to the house where you found us. ” 

This was all the conversation which the jeweller had with Schemselnihar ; 
they then suffered themselves to be escorted by the robbers, together with the 
prmce, and they soon came to the side of the river. The robbers immediately 
took a boat, embarked with them, and landed them on the opposite bank. 

At the instant in which the prince of Persia, Schemselnihar, and the jeweller 
| were getting on shore, they heard a great noise, caused by the horse patrol 
j coming towards them, who arrived at the moment they were landed, and while 
; the robbers wete rowing back to the othei side with all their strength. 

■ The officer of the guard demanded of the prince, Schemsekuhar, and the 
| jeweller, where they were coming from at that late hour, and who they were* 
As they were all in a state of considerable alarm, and therefore fearful of saying 
anything that might lead them into difficulties, they remained silent. It was, 

: however, absolutely necessary to make some answer ; and this the jeweller took 
j upon himself, as his mind was not quite so disturbed. “ Sir,” he replied, “ let 
j me in the first place assure you that we are people of character who live in the 
city. The men who are in the boat, from whence we are just landed, ate 
j robbers, who last night broke open the house where we were. They despoiled 
| it of everything, and carried us with them. — During the whole of this time we 
made use of every means in our power, by persuasion and entreaties, and have 
at last succeeded in obtaining our liberty, and in consequence of this, they 
brought us to this spot. Nay, they even did more, and restored to us a part of 
the plunder they had taken, and Which we now have with us.” He then 
j showed to the officer the parcel of plate the robbers had returned to him. 

The commander of the patrol was by no means satisfied with this answer of 
the jeweller. He went up both to him and the prince of Persia. “ Tell me,” 
said he to them, looking in their faces, “the strict truth; who is this lady? 
How came you acquainted with her. and in what quarter of the city dcr yott 
live ? ” • 

These questions very much embarrassed them, and they kiiew not what 
answer to make* Schemselnihar, however, got over the difficulty. She took 
the officer aside, and no sooner spoke to him, than he got off his horse and 
showed her every mark of great respect and honour. He directly also ordered 
some of his attendants to bring two boats. 

When these were come, the officer desired Schemselnihar to embark in one, 
and the prince and jeweller went in the other, Two of his attendants were 
also in each, with orders to conduct them wherever they wished to go. The 
two boats then began to steer a different course : but we will now only attend 
to that in which tho prince of Persia and the Jeweller Were. 

The prince, in order , to save the persons whom the officer had ordered to 
conduct them home some trouble, told them he would take ti e jeweller home 
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with him, and informed them of the part of the city where he lived. Upon 
this information, the attendants rowed the boat towards the shore dose to the 
, caliph’s palace. The prince of Persia and the jeweller, although they durst 
not discover it, were in the greatest possible alarm. Notwithstanding they had 
• heard the order which the officer had given, they nevertheless were fully' per- 
suaded they were going to be conducted to the guard-house for the night, and 
, that they should be brought before the caliph in the morning. 

This was, however, by no means the intention of their conductors : for as 
•oon as they had landed, as they were obliged to return to their party, they 
transferred them to an officer belonging to the caliph’s guard, who sent two 
soldiers with them to attend them by land to the prince of Persia’s house, 
which was at a considerable distance from the river. They at length arrived 
there, but so worn out with labour and fatigue, they could scarcely move. 

In addition to this access of weariness, the prince of Persia felt so much 
afflicted at the unfortunate and unpleasant interruption he and Schemselnihar 
had experienced, and which seemed for ever to annihilate even the hope of 
another interview, that in sitting down on the sofa he absolutely fainted. 
While most of his people were employed in assisting to recover him, the rest 
surrounded the jeweller, and requested him to inform them what had happened 
to the prince, whose absence had occasioned them the greatest anxiety. 

The jeweller, who took good care to discover nothing to them they ought 
not to know, told them that the adventure was a very extraordinary one ; but 
that he had not at that time sufficient leisure to give them the relation, and 
that they would be of greater use in assisting the prince. The latter fortunately 
returned at this moment to his senses ; and those persons, therefore, who had 
so recently asked the questions, went to a distance, and showed the greatest 
respect, and at the same time evinced much joy, that his fainting fit had lasted 
but a short time. 

Although the prince of Persia had recovered his recollection, he remained in 
' such a weak state that he could not open his lips for the purpose of speaking. 
He answered only by signs, even to his relations who spoke to him. He con- 
tinued in the same situation the next morning when the jeweller took his leave 
; of him. The prince answered him only by a motion of his eye ; at the same 
moment he took him by the hand ; and as he observed that he was encumbered 
with the bundle of plate which the robbers had returned to him, he made 
& sign to one of his attendants to take and carry it home for him. 

His family had expected the return of the jeweller with the greatest im- 
patience during the \^hole of the day he had gone out with the man who had 
called to inquire for him, and of whom they were entirely ignorant ; and when 
the time in which he ought to have returned was elapsed, they were convinced 
some accident even worse than the robbery had happened to him. His wife, 
his children, and servants, were all in the greatest alarm, and were still in tears 
when he arrived. Their joy at seeing him was great for the moment, but 
it was soon accompanied with pain and regret at finding him so much altered 
in so short a time. The excessive fatigue of the preceding day, and having 
, passed the whole of the night without sleep, and ih the midst of alarms, were 
the causes of this change, and many of his people for the moment hardly 
knew him again. As he felt himself very much weakened, he remained two 
whole days at home without once stirring out ; during which time he saw only 
his meet intimate friends, to whom he had ordered free admission. 

On the third day the jeweller, who felt his strength re-established, thought 
that a walk in the open air would assist his recovery. He went therefore to the 
shop of a rich merchant, with whom he had been upon a friendly footing for 
some length of time. As he got up to take his leave and go away, he per- 
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ceived a female, who made him a sign, and he instantly recognised her as the 
confidential slave of Schemselnihar. This sight affected him with such a 
mixture of joy and alarm that he went out of the shop without noticing her. 
She, however, followed him, as he was convinced she would, because the place 
they were then in was not proper for conversation. And as he walked rather 
quickly, the confidant could not overtake him, and therefore from time to time 
called out to him to stop. He heard her perfectly well, but after what had 
happened to him he did not choose to speak to her in public, through the 
dread of giving rise to any suspicion that he had any acquaintance with 
Schemselnihar ; for it was very well known all over Bagdad that this slave 
belonged to the favourite, and that she employed her upon every occasion. He 
continued to walk at the same rate till he came to a mosque, which was but 
little frequented. Hither the slave followed him, and they had there an 
opportunity of a long conversation without interruption. 

Both the jeweller and the confidant of Schemselnihar felt great pleasure in 
again seeing each other, after the singular adventure of the robbeTS, and the 
fear each was in for the other, not to mention the alarm they all were in on 
their own accounts. The jeweller wished the confidential slave to inform him 
in the first instance by what means she and the two slaves had been able to 
make their escape, and if she had gamed any intelligence of Schemselnihar 
since he had seen her. The confidant herself, however, was so eager to learn 
what had happened to him since their unexpected separation, that he was 
obliged to satisfy her. “ This/* said he, when he finished his narration, “ is all 
that you wished to know from me ; now, therefore, I beg of you, inform me in 
your turn, what I before desired you. " 

“As soon as I saw the robbers make their appearance,” said the confidant, 
“I took them for soldiers belonging to the caliph’s guard; imagining that the 
caliph had been informed of the excursion of Schemselnihar, and that he had 
sent them with orders to slay us all. I therefore instantly ran up to the terrace 
on the top of your house, while the robbers went into the apartment where the 
prince and Schemselnihar were ; the other two slaves also made haste to follow 
my example. We continued going on from the terrace of one house to another 
till we came to one belonging to some people of good character, who received 
us with great kindness, and with whom we passed the night. 

“ The next morning, after thanking the master of the house for the favour he 
had done us, we returned to Schemselnihar’s palace. When we arrived, we 
were in the greatest confusion, and felt the more distressed, as we were entirely 
ignorant of the destiny of these two unfortunate lovers. The other female at- 
tendants of Schemselnihar were much surprised at Seeing us return without 
their mistress. W e told them what we had previously Agreed among ourselves, 
that we had left her at the house of a lady who was one of her friends ; and 
that she would send for us again, to accompany her back* when she intended to 
return. With this excuse they were quite satisfied. 

“ In the mean time I passed the day in the greatest uneasiness. When night 
came on, I opened the small private gate, and saw a boat upon the canal that 
branched off from the river, and terminated at the gate. 1 called out to the 
boatman and begged him to row on each side of the river, and look if he could 
not see a lady; and if he met with one to bring her over. 

“We waited in expectation of his return till tnidnight, when the same boat 
came back with two other men in it, and a woman, who was lying down in the 
stern. When the boat reached the shore, the two men assisted the lady in 
getting up and landing. I immediately discovered her to be Schemselnihar ; 
and my joy at seeing her again was greater than I can possibly express to you. 

I instantly gave her my hand to assist her io getting out of the boat ; for it was 
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with difficulty that she supported herself. As soon as she was on shore she 
whispered in my ear, and in a tone which evinced her suffei kigs, desired me to 
go and get a purse containing a thousand pieces of gold, and give it to the two 
soldiers who had accompanied her. I then gave her in charge to the two slaves 
to help her along, and after desiring the soldiers to wait a moment, I ran for 
the purse and returned with it almost instantly. I gave it to them, paid the 
boatman, and then shut the gate. 

“I soon overtook Schemselnihar, who had not yet reached her apartment. 
We lost no time in undressing and putting her to bed, where she continued all 
night in such a state that her soul seemed on the eve of quitting its habitation, 

‘‘The next day her other attendants expressed a great desire to see her; but 
I told them she had returned home much fatigued, and had the more need of 
repose to recruit her strength. In the mean time the other two slaves and 
myself afforded her ail the assistance and comfort we cotdd devise. At first she 
seemed determined not to eat anything, and we should have despaired of her 
life had we perceived that the wine- we from time to time gave her did not 
avail much, to support her. At length by means of repeated entreaties, and 
even prayers, we got her to eat something. 

“ As soon as I saw that she was able to speak without injury to herself, for 
she had hitherto done nothing but shed tears, mixed with sighs and groans, I 
requested her to do me the favour of informing me by what fortunate accident 
she escaped from the power of the robbers. ‘Why dost* thou ask me,’ she 
replied with a profound sigh, * to bring to my recollection a subject that causes 
me so much affliction ? Would to God the robbers had taken my life instead 
of preserving me. My evils would then have been at an end ; but now my 
sufferings w2l, I know, long continue to torment me.’ 

“‘Madam,’ I answered, ‘I beg of you not to refuse me. You cannot be 
ignorant that the unhappy sometimes derive a degree of consolation from the 
relation even of their most painful adventures. What I request then will be of 
service to you, if you will have the goodness to comply.’ 

“ ‘ Listen then,’ she said, ‘ to a narrative of circumstances, the most distressing 
that can possibly happen to any one so much in love as 1 am, and who thought 
herself almost at the completion of her wishes. When I saw the robbers enter, 
I concluded the very last moment of my existence was at hand, and that the 
prince of Persia was in equal danger. I did not indeed lament my own death, 
from the satisfaction I felt, that we should die together. Instead, however, of 
instantly falling upon us, and plunging their weapons into our hearts, as I fully 
expected, two of the robbers were ordered to guard us, while the others were 
engaged in< packing up whatever they could find in the room where we were, 
ana in the other apartments. When they had done this, and had taken all the 
plunder upon their shoulders, they went out and made us go with them. 

“ ‘While we were on the way, one of those who accompanied us demanded 
our names. I told hhn that I was a dancer. He asked the same question of 
the prince,’ who said that he was a citizen. 

“ * When we had arrived at their dwelling we experienced new alarms. 
■flWwy first collected round me, and after examining my dress, and the valuable 
jewels with which I was adorned, they seemed very much to doubt my rank. 
■A dancing girl,’ said they, ‘is not likely to be dressed like you. Tell us truly 
*v&oyoti are/ 

1 “ * As they found I was not inclined to give them any answer, they put the 
•ame question to the prince of Persia. ‘ Inform us,’ they cried, ‘who you are. 
We see well-enough that you are not a common person, as you ‘wish us to be- 
lieve by your former answer.* He however gave them no greater satisfaction 
than I had dope. He only told them that he had come on a visit to a certain 
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jeweller, whose name he mentioned, in order to amuse himself, and that the ! 
house where they found us, belonged to him. 

** * I know that jeweller, ‘ cried one of the robbers, who seemed to have some , 
authority among them, ; 1 and. I am under some obligations to him, although he J 
is not perhaps aware of it I know also that he has another house. To- 
morrow I will make it my business to bring him hither, but we will not release 
you till >we know from him who you are. In the mean time be assured thut 
no harm shall be done to yon.’ 

“ * The jeweller* was brought there the next day, and as he thought to oblige 
us, and in fact he did. so, he informed the robbers who we really were. They 
immediately came and begged my pardon, and I believe they did the same to 
the prince, who was in another apartment. They protested to me at the 
same time, that if they had known that the house where they discovered us 
belonged to the jeweller, they would not have broken it open. They then too.v 
,us all three, and conducted us to the banks of the Tigris ; they made us go on 
board a boat, by which we crossed the water ; but at the very instant of landing, 
a party of the guard came up to Us on horseback. 

“ ‘ I took the commander aside, told him my name, and also that on the 
evening before, as I was visiting one of my friends, the robbers met and stopped 
me, and then carried me -.with them, and that it was not till I had informed 
them who I was, that they would release me. That on my account also they 
net at liberty the two persons he then saw with me, because I assured them I 
knew who they were. The officer of Che guard immediately alighted, as a mark 
of, his respect ; and .after expressing his joy at being able to oblige me in any- 1 
tiling, he ordered two boats to come to the shore, into one of which he put me j 
and two of his people, whom you saw, and who escorted me hither. The prince 1 
of Persia and the jeweller embarked in the other with two more of his soldiers, . 
who went with and conducted them safely home.’ ! 

“ 4 1 hope,’ added Schemselnihar, with her eyes swimming in tears, as she j 
finished this account, * that no fresh misfortune has happened to them since our 
separation ; and I firmly believe that the grief and distress of the prince is equal S 
to mine. The jeweller, who has served us with so much zeal and affection, 
deserves at least to be recompensed for the loss he has sustained through his 
friendship for us ; do not therefore fail to take to him to-morrow morning as 
from me, two purses with a thousand pieces of gold in each, and gain at the 
same time some intelligence from him concerning the prince of Persia.’ 

“ When my good mistress had concluded her story, I endeavoured, on her 
giving me this last order, to obtain some information $f the prince of Persia, to 
persuade her to make use of every method to conquer her feelings after the 
danger she had just encountered, and from which she had escaped only as it 
.were by a miracle. ‘ Make no reply, ’ she called out, ' but do as I command you. ’ , 

“ I was therefore obliged to hold my tongue, and immediately set out to 
obey her orders. I first proceeded to your house, where I did not find you ; 
and from the uncertainty whether I should meet with you, at the place where , 
they told me you were gone, I was on the point of going to the prince of 
Jfcrsta’s, but was Afraid to. make the attempt- I left the two purses as I went 
.pMt, with a person ofmy. acquaintance. If you will wait here a little while for t 
me, I will go and fetch them. ” 

The confidential slave then departed, but returned to the mosque, where she , 
had left the jeweller, almost directly. "Here,” said she, giving him the two 1 
purses, "take these, and make a compensation to your friends for their losses.’ 
"There is much more,” replied the jeweller " than is necessary for that purpose ; 
but I dare not refuse the present, 'which so kind and generous a lady wishes to 
make to the humblest of her slaves. I beg you to assure her that I shall for 
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ever preserve the recollection of her kindness.” He then made an agreement 1 
with the confidant, that she should come and inquire for him at the house 
where she at first met him, whenever she had anything to communicate from 
Schemselnihar, or wished to gain any intelligence of the prince of Persia. After 
this they separated. 

The jewdler returned home very well satisfied, not only with the ample sum 
of money he had received for the purpose of making up the loss his v friends had 
suffered, but also from the idea that he was sure no person in Bagdad knew that 
the prince of Persia and Schemselnihar had been discovered in his other house, 
which had been robbed. It is true, he had acquainted -the robbers themselves 
with it, but he was tolerably secure of their secrecy from its being mutual. 
Besides, they, he thought, did not mix sufficiently with the world for him to fear 
any danger from them, even if they did divulge it. The next morning he saw 
those friends to whom he was under such obligations, and he had no difficulty 
in giving them perfect satisfaction ; and after all, he had enough money remaining 
to furnish his other house again very properly. He did this, and sent some of 
his domestics to inhabit it. While thus employed, he quite forgot the danger 
from which he had so lately escaped ; and in the evening he went to visit the 
prince of Persia. 

The officers and attendants of the prince who received him, told him he had 
arrived very opportunely, for that the prince, since he left him, was in such a 
state as to alarm them for his life j and that they had not been able to get him 
to speak a single word. They introduced him into his chamber without making 
the least noise; and he found the priace lying in his bed, with his eyes shut, 
and in a state truly worthy of his compassion. He saluted him, took him by 
the hand, and exhorted him to keep up his spirits. 

When the prince of Persia perceived that it was the jeweller who spoke to 
him, he opened his eyes, and gave him such a look as plainly evinced how much 
he was afflicted, and how much more he now suffered than when he first saw 
Schemselnihar. He pressed his hand, and said, though in the most feeble tone 
of voice, how much he felt hknself obliged to him for the trouble he took in 
coming to see so unfortunate and wretched a being as himself. 

“Talk not, I beseech you, prince,” said the jeweller, “of the obligations 
you are under to me. I wish most earnestly that the good offices which I 
endeavour to do you, were attended with more success. Let us only think of 
your health. From the state you are now in, I fear you suffer yourself to be 
too much depressed, and that you do not take so much nourishment as is 
absolutely necessary.” • 

The attendants, who were in waiting, seized this opportunity to inform the 
jeweller that they had tried every method in their power to induce him to eat 
something, but that all their efforts had proved ineffectual, and that the prince 
had taken nothing fof a great length of time. This compelled the jeweller to 
request the prince of Persia to suffer his servants to bring some nourishment for 
him to take ; and after much entreaty, he at length obtained his consent. 

When the prince of Persia had eaten, through the persuasions of the jeweller, 
much more than he had hitherto done, he ordered his people to retire, that he 
might be alone with him ; and after they were gone out, he addressed these 
words to him: — “Added to the misfortune which overwhelms me, 1 feel veiy 
great pain for the loss you have suffered from your regard to me ; and it is but 
just that I should think of some means to recompense tyou : but in the iirst 
place, after requesting you most earnestly to pardon me, I entreat you to inform 
me if you have heard anything of Schemselnihar, after I was compelled to 
separate myself from her.” 

As the jeweller had before received the whole account from Schemselnihar’s 
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confidential slave, he now related what he knew of her arrival at her own 
palace, and of the state she [had been in from that moment, till she felt 
nerself so much better as to be able to send her confidant to get some intel- 
ligence of him. 

To this speech of the jeweller, the prince answered only by his sighs and 
tears. He then made an effort to get up; he called his people, and went 
himself to the room where he kept his valuables, and ordered it to be opened ; 
he then made them take out many pieces of rich furniture and plate, and ordered 
them to be carried to the jeweller’s. 

The jeweller wished to decline accepting the present of the prince of Persia ; 
but although he represented to him that Schcmselnihar had already sent him 
much more than sufficient to replace everything that his friends had lost, the 
prince nevertheless would be obeyed. The only thing, therefore, the jeweller 
could do was to acknowledge how much he felt confused at his great liberality, 
and to assure him he could not be sufficiently thankful for his kindness lie 
then wished to take his leave, but the prince desired him to remain, and they 
passed the greatest part of the night in conversation. 

The jeweller saw the prince again the next morning before he went away, 
when the latter made him sit down near him. “You know very well,” said 
he, “that there must be an end to everything. The sole object and end of a 
lover is to obtain possession of her he loves, without restraint; if he once loses 
sight of this hope, it is certain that he can no longer wish to live. This, you 
must be well convinced, is the miserable situation in which 1 am. Twice when 
I have fancied myself at the very consummation of my wishes, at that very 
instant have I been tom from the object of my affections in the most cruel 
manner. I have now, therefore, only to think of death. I would myself be 
the cause of its immediate presence, but that my religion prevents my becoming 
a self-murderer. I feel, however, that I have no occasion to hasten its approach, 
because I am well convinced I shall not have long to expect it.” With these 
words he concluded his speech, and then gave full scope to his tears, nor did 
he endeavour to suppress nis sighs and his lamentations. 

The jeweller, who knew not what better method to pursue to lead his 
attention from this hopeless and despairing train of thinking, than by recalling 
Schemselnihar to his recollection, and holding out some slight ray of hope, told 
him that he was afraid the confidant was already come ; and it would not, 
therefore, be right that he should lose any time in going home. “I permit 
you to go,” said the prince, “but if you see her, I entreat you to urge her to 
assure Schemselnihar that if I die, as I expect will very^soon be the case, I shall 
adore her with my last breath, nor will my affection cease even in the tomb. 

The jeweller then returned home, and remained there, in hopes that the 
slave would soon make her appearance. She, in fact, arrived a few hours 
after, but bathed in tears and in the greatest disorder.* Greatly alarmed at 
seeing her in this condition, the jeweller eagerly inquired what wi s the matter. 

“ We are all undone,” cried she ; “Schemselnihar, the prince o ‘ Persia, you, 
myself, every one of us is lost. Listen to the terrible news I learnt yesterday 
when I left you and returned to the palace. 

“ Schemselnihar had ordered one of the two slaves who were with us at your 
house to be punished for some fault or other. Enraged at this ilfl-treatment, 
this slave, finding a door of the palace open, ran out, and we have no doubt 
but that she went and told everything to one of the eunuchs of our guard, who 
has afforded her a retreat 

“Nor is this all; the other* slave, her companion, has also fled, and has 
taken refuge in the palace of the caliph, to whom, we have every reason to 
j believe, she has revealed all she knew; and what confirms this opinion is, that 
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the caliph sent this morning twenty eunuchs, to bring Schemselnihar to his 
palace. I found the means to steal away, and to come and give you informa- 
tion of all this. I know not w r hat has passed, but 1 conjecture nothing good. 
Whatever it may be, I entreat you to be quite secret.” 

The confidant then added that she thought it would be proper to go, without 
losing a moment, and find the prince of Persia, and to inform him of the whole 
affair, that he might hold himself in readiness for any turn the event might 
take, and also that he might be true and faithful to the common cause. She 
then went away, without eyen waiting for an answer. 

And what indeed could the jeweller have answered in the state this speech 
put him in ! He remained motionless, like a person shinned by a blow. He 
was, nevertheless, aware that the business required decisive and piompt 
measures. lie therefore made all the haste he could to the prince of Persia^, 
and as soon as he saw him, he accosted him in a way that instantly showed he 
was the bearer of bad news. “Prince,” he cried, “arm yourself with patience, 
constancy, and courage ; prepare for an attack, the most dreadful you have ever 
encountered.” 

“Tell me,” exclaimed the prince, “in two words, wliat has happened, and 
do not thus keep me in suspense. I am ready to die, if it be necessary.” 

The jeweller then related to him everything he had heard from the confiden- 
tial slave. “You see,” added he, “that your destruction is inevitable. Get 
up, then, and endeavour instantly to save yourself. The time is precious. You 
ought not to expose yourself to the rage of the caliph, still less to confess any- 
thing, although you should be in the midst of torments.” 

Very little more would at this moment have actually destroyed the prince, so 
much was he already broken down by affliction, sorrow, and terror. He at 
length recollected himself, and inquired of the jeweller what plan he advised 
him to pursue in so critical a conjuncture, and when he had only an instant to 
take advantage of it. “There is nothing to be done,” replied the jeweller, 

* * but to get on horseback as soon as possible, take the road to Anbar (a town 
upon the Tigris, about twenty leagues below Bagdad), and endeavour to arrive 
there before daylight to-morrow. Let as many of your people accompany 
you as you think necessary, and some good horses, and suffer me to save myself 
with you.” 

The prince of Persia, who knew of no better method to pursue, gave orders 
to have prepared barely as much as was necessary for the journey, carried some 
money and jewels with him, and after taking leave of his mother, set out, and 
hastened as much as possible to get at a distance from Bagdad, in company 
with the jeweller and the attendants he had chosen. They travelled the rest of 
the day, and most of the following night, without making any stop on the road 
till about two or three hours before day, when the fatigue of so long a journey, 
and the absolute inability of their horses to proceed, compelled them to alight 
and take some little repose. 

They had hardly had time to breathe before they were attacked by a con- 
siderable troop of robbers. They defended themselves for some time with the 
greatest courage, till all the attendants of the prince were killed. The prince 
and jeweller laid down then arms, and yielded at discretion. The robbers gsfve 
them their lives, and after taking their horses and baggage, they rifled and even 
stripped their persons, and then retiring with their plunder, left them in the 
same place. 

The robbers were no sooner at some distance than the prince said to the 
jeweller, who was in the utmost distress, “ Web, what think you of our late 
adventures, and the state we are now left in ? Do you not rather wish that I 
had remained at Bagdad, waiting there for my death, in what manner soever it 
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might have been inflicted?” “Prince,” replied the jeweller, “we must 
submit to the decrees of the Almighty. It is his will that we should suffer . 
affliction upon affliction. Our business is not to murmur, but to receive every- 
thing, whether good or evil, from his hands with absolute submission. Lei us 
not, however, stop here, but proceed, and endeavour to find out some place j 
where we shall be able to obtain relief under on? misfortune. ” j 

“Let me alone/’ cried the prince of Persia, “and suffer me to end my days 1 
in this place ; for of what consequence is it where I breathe my last? Perhaps, i 
at the very instant we are now speaking, Schemselnihar is h erself no more ; 
and it is neither my wish nor even in my power to live a moment after her/' 
The jeweller at length, with much entreaty, persuaded him to move. They 
walked on for a long time, and at last came to a mosque, which they found 
open. They went in, and passed the rest of the night there. 

At daybreak only one person came into the mosque. Tie said his prayers, 
and when he had finished them, as he was going out, he perceived the prince 
of Persia and the jeweller, who were seated in one corner. lie went up to 
them, and saluted them with great civility. “You seem to me,” he **:ud to 
them, “it I may judge from your appearance, to be strangers.” The jeweller, | 

who took upon himself to speak, answered, “You are not wrong m your i. 

supposition. Last night, in coining along the toad from Bagdad, wc were i 
•robbed, as you may conjecture from the state we are in ; and we have peat j 
need of assistance, but know not to whom to apply.” “ If you will take the ! 
trouble,” replied the stranger, “to come to my house, I will very readily give > 
you all the aid m my power.” j 

On heanng this obliging offer, the jeweller turned towards the prince of j 
( Peisia, and whispered in his ear that he thought this man did not know either i 
of them, but thht they had some reason to think it possible another might cume | 
who would recognise them. “We ought not, therefore/’ said he, “to reiuse j 

the favour which this good man does us.” “You are master/’ replied the j 

prince ; “ 1 agree to everything you wish.” ! 

As the stranger saw the prince anti the jeweller consulting together, he 
thought that they made some difficulty in accepting the proposal he had made j 
; them. He asked, therefore, on what they had determined! “We are icadv j 
j to follow you,” replied the jeweller; “but what affords us the greatest disttcss S 
1 is, that we are almost naked, and are therefore ashamed to appear in this con- j 
| dition.” Fortunately, however, the man had sufficient clothes about him to be j 
, aide to bestow enough on them to cover them on their way to his house , and j 
they were no sooner arrived, than their host ordered some clothes to be brought ; 
for each of them ; .and as he naturally imagined that they were greatly in want j 
of food, and would also be much more at east* by themselves, he sent a female j 
slave with a variety of dishes. Tney scarcely, however, touched anything, i 
particularly the prince, who was reduced to such a languid state, and was so j 
worn out, that the jeweller felt considerably alarmed for his life. i 

Their host visited them several times during the day, but he left them eai ly 
in the evening, as he knew they stood in great need of repose. The jewelh i, , 
however, was obliged, almost immediately, to call him again to help bin m 
attending on the prince of Persia, who, he thought, was very near dying. He 
perceived that his respiration was difficult* and rapid, and from this he judged 
that he had only a few moments to live. He went up to him, when the prince 
said, “It is, as you must perceive, all over with me ; and I am well satsifu d 
that you should be a witness to the last sigh I shall ever breathe ; I resign m v 
life with much satisfaction, nor need I inform you why I do so. You know it. > 
All the regret I feel is, that I do not breathe my last in the arms of my demest i 
mother, who has ever shown the tench rest affection for me, and for whom 1 j 
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trust iny respect has ever been such as was proper. She will suffer much from 
not having the melancholy consolation of closing my eyes, and even of burying 
me with her own hands. Tell her, 1 beg of you, the pain I suffer, and request 
her, as from me, to have my body conveyed to Bagdad, that she may water my 
grave with her tears, and may afford me the benefit of her prayers.*’ He did 
not forget the master of the house where he was, and thanked him for the 
generous reception'he had given him ; and after requesting that his body might 
be preserved in his house till they came to bury it, he expired. 

The day after the death of the prince of Persia, the jeweller took advantage 
of a large caravan, which happened at that time to be going to Bagdad, where 

! he arrived in safety . He immediately went to his own house, and having 
changed his dress, he proceeded to that of the deceased prince of Persia, where 
they were all much alarmed at not seeing the prince himself come back with 
him. He desired the attendants to inform the prince’s mother that he wished 
to speak to her, and it was not long before they introduced h : m into a hall, 
where she was surrounded by many of her females. “ Madam,” said the 
jeweller, on entering, but in a tone and manner that evidently proved he was 
the messenger of ill news, “may God preserve you, and heap abundance of 
his favours upon you. You are not ignorant that the Almighty disposes of us 
as he pleases.” 

The lady gave the jeweller no time to say more. “Ah,” she exclaimed, 
“you come to announce the death of my son!” She instantly uttered the 
most melancholy cries, which, together with those made by her women, renewed 
the grief, and made the tears of the jeweller flow afresh. She continued to 
suffer these torments, and remained a long time overcome by affliction before 
■he would permit the jeweller to go on with what he had to say. She at length 
suppressed for a time her lamentations and tears, and begged him to continue 
his account, and not to conceal any circumstance of this melancholy separation. 
He satisfied her ; and when he had concluded, she asked him if the prince her 
■on had not charged him with anything in particular to say to her, when he was 
at the extremity of his life. He assured her that he only expressed the greatest 
regret at breathing his last at a distance from her, and that tlie only thing he 
wished was, that she would take care and have his body brought to Bagdad. 
Early, therefore, the next morning, she set out, accompanied by all her women, 
and a considerable part of her slaves. 

When the jeweller, who had been detained by the mother of the prince of 
Persia, had seen her take her departure, he returned home in the most melan- 
choly state of mind, his eyes cast down, and himself deeply regretting the death 
of so accomplished and amiable a prince in the very flower of his age. 

As he was walking along, meditating thus within himself, a woman came up 
and stopped directly before him. He lifted his eyes and perceived the confiden- 
tial slave of Schemselnihar, dressed in mourning and her eyes bathed in tears. 
This sight renewed his affliction to a great degree, and without even opening 
his lips to speak to her, he continued walking on till he came to his own houses 
to which the confidant followed him, and entered at the same time. 

They both sat down, and the jeweller began the conversation by asking her, 
sighing deeply at the same time, if she had already been informed of the death 
of the prince of Persia, and if it was for him she wept “Alas ! no,” she 
answered : “is then this charming prince dead? He has not indeed long sur- 
vived his adorable Schemselnihar. Lovely spirits,” added she, addressing 
• the departed lovers, “in whatever place ye may be, ye are now sufficiently 
satisfied in being able for the future to love each other without any obstacle. 
Your bodies were an invincible hindrance to your wishes, and heaven has only 
freed you from them to enable you to be united in soul. ” 
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The jeweller, who was hitherto ignorant of the death of Schcmselnihar, and 
who had not as yet attended to the circumstance of the confidant’s being in 
mourning, felt an additional pang when he learnt this intelligence. “ Sc.hcm- 
selnihar dead too 1 ” he exclaimed. “ la she no more ? ” “ Such indeed is her 

fate,” replied her slave, renewing her tears. “It is for her that I am in 
mourning. The circumstances attending her death are singular, and it is 
proper that you should be made acquainted with them. But previous to my 
giving you a narrative of this I beg of you to inform me of everything relative 
to the death of the prince of Persia, whose loss I shall continue all my life to 
lament, as well as that of my dear and amiable mistress Schemselmhar. ” 

The jeweller satisfied her in every particular she wished to know, and as 
aoon as he had finished his account the confidant went on as follows : “ I have 
already told you how the caliph sent for Schemselmhar to his own palace. It 
was true, as we had reason to believe, that Lhe caliph had been informed of 
the attachment and meeting between Schemselmhar and the prince of Persia, 
by the two slaves, whom In* had separately questioned. You may already 
perhaps imagine that he was in the greatest rage with the favourite ; and tiiat 
he showed strong marks of jealousy and revenge against the prince of Persia. 

By no means, lie thought not for an instant about him. He only pitied j 
Schcmselnihar. Nay, he attributed, as it is thought, what had happened only ! 
to himself, and to the permission which he had given her to go freelv about the j 
city, unaccompanied by any tunuchs. A least, we cannot form any othei con- 
jecture from the extraordinary maiue-r in waich he conducted himsell towards j 
her from first to last, — as you shall hear. j 

“ The caliph received her with an open countenance, and when he perceived I 
the traces of that grief with which she was overwhelmed, but which uevertlie* j 
less did not in the least diminish her beauty, fin she appeared befoie him j 
without any symptoms either of surprise or fe.ar, 1 Schemselmhar, * said he, ‘I I 
cannot bear that you should appear before me with a countenance so strongly > 
impressed by sorrow. You know with what ardour I have always loved you ; j 
you must be convinced of its sinceuty by all the proofs T have given you oi it. \ 
I am not changed, for I still love you more than ever. You have some enemies, 
and these enemies have made some ill reports of the manner in which you ; 
conduct yourself ; everything, however, that they can say of you has not made ■ 
the least impression upon my mind. Diive then away this melancholy, and J 
dispose yourself to entertain me this evening as you were wont to do.' lie 
continued to say many other obliging things to her, and then conducted her 
into a magnificent apartment near his own, where he* requested her to wait 
for him. 

“The wretched Schemselmhar was scnsiblv affected at 50 many proofs, of 
the caliph’s concern for her person : but the more she felt herself under obli- 
gations to him, the more was her bosom penetrated with giief at being 
separated, perhaps for ever, from the prince, without whom she was convinced 
she could not exist. 

“ This interview between the caliph and Schcmselnihar, ” continued the con- 
fidant, " took place while I was coming to speak to you ; and I learnt the 
particulars of it from my companions who were present. As soon, howevci , as , 
I left you, I hastened back to Schemselmhar, whom I found in the apartnnmt j 
I have mentioned ; and as she was very sure I was come from your house, she j 
desired me to approach her ; and without being overheard by any one, she said 
tome, 1 1 am much obliged to you for the service you have just now' rendeied 
me ; I feel that it will be the last,’ This was all she uttered ; and I was not in 
a place where I could say anything even by way of consolation. 

“ The caliph came in the evening, accompanied by the sound of instruments, 
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which were touched by the females belonging to the favourite, when a collation | 
j was instantly served up. He took her by the hand and made her sit near him ' 
, upon a sofa. To comply with this action had such a violent effect upon her j 
feelings, that in a few moments after we saw her expire. She was in fact 
hardly seated before she fell backwards. The caliph thought that she had only 
fainted, nor had we at first any other idea. We gave her every assistance in 
our power ; but she never breathed again. 

“ The caliph honoured her with his tears, which he was unable to restrain ; 
and before he retired to his apartment he gave orders that all the musical instru- 
ments should be destroyed, which was accordingly done. I remained near the 
body the whole night, and washed and prepared it for bunal with my own 
hands, almost bathing it with my tears. It was the next day interred, by the 
command of the caliph, in a magnificent tomb, which he had before ordered to 
be built, in a spot that Schemselnihar had herself chosen. And since,” added 
the slave, “you have told me the body of the prince of Persia is to be brought 
to Bagdad, I am determined that it shall be placed in the same tomb with that 
of the favourite.” 

The jeweller was very much astonished at this resolution of the confidant. 
“You do not surely recollect,” said he, “that the caliph will never suffer it.” 
“You may believe the thing impossible,” replied she, “but I assure you it is 
not. And you will agree with me when I have informed you that the caliph 
has given their freedom to all the slaves that belonged to Schemselnihar, with 
a pension to each of them sufficient to support themselves ; and that he has 
moreover appointed me to take care of and watch her tomb, with a considerable 
salary both for its repair and my subsistence. Besides, the caliph, who is not 
ignorant of the mutual attachment of Schemselnihar and the prince of Persia, 
as I have already told you, and who is not now offended or hurt at it, will never 
have any objection to it” In answer to this" the jeweller had nothing to say; 
j lie only requested the confidant to conduct him to Lhe tomb, that he might offer 
up his prayers there. When he arrived he was greatly surprised at seeing a 
crowd of people of both sexes, who had collected there from all parts of 
Bagdad. He could not even get near it ; and could only pray at some distance, 
j When he had finished his prayers, he said to the confidant, in a'satisfactory tone 
| of voice, “I do not now think it impossible to accomplish what you so properly 
! planned. We have only to make known the various facts we are acquainted 
j -ufith concerning the favourite and the prince of Persia, and particularly, the 
j death of the latter, which took place almost at the same instant with that of 
1 Schemselnihar.” Before his body arrived, all Bagdad agreed in demanding 
that they should not be* separated in the grave. The scheme succeeded, and 
on the day in which it was known the body would arrive, a multitude of people 
wefit out even twenty miles to meet it. 

The confidant waked at the gate of the city, where she presented herself 
, before the mother of the prince of Persia, and requested her, in the name of all 
J the inhabitants who so ardently desired it, to allow the bodies of the two lovers, 
whose hearts formed but one from the commencement of their attachment to 
the last moment of their lives, to be united in one tomb. The lady agreed to 
it, and the body was carried to the tomb of Schemselnihar, an immense number 
of people of all ranks following it, and then placed by her side. From that 
time all the inhabitants of Bagdad, and even strangers from all parts of the 
world where Mussulmen are known, have never ceased from feeling a great 
veneration for that tomb, and going to offer up their prayers at its foot 

“This, sire,” *&id Scheherazade in this place, “is what I had to relate to 
your majesty concerning the amours of the beautiful Schemselnihar, the favourite 
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of the caliph Haroun Alraschid, and the amiable Ali Ehn Becar, prince of 
Persia. ” 

When Dinarzadfc perceived the sultana, iter sister, had concluded her speech, 
she thanked her most kindly for the pleasure she had afforded her by the recital 
of so interesting a history: “ If the' sultan,” replied Scheherazade, “would 
suffer -rae to live till to-morrow, I would relate to him the history of Prince 
Camaralzaman, which he would find still more agreeable.” She was then 
silent ; and Schahriar, who could not yet determine to give orders for her death, 
deferred it, in order to listen to the new story, which the sultana began to relate 
on the following night. 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMOURS OF CAMARALZAMAN, PRINCE 
OF THE ISLE OF THE CHILDREN OF KHALEDA N, AND OF 
BADOURA, PRINCESS OF CHINA. , 

About twenty days* sail from the coast of Persia, sire, there is, in the open ) 
sea, an island, which is called the Isle of the Children of Khaledan. This 
island is divided into several large provinces, with many large, flourishing, and 
well-peopled towns scattered over them, and forms altogether a very powerful 
kingdom. It was formerly governed by a king, named Scluihzaman, vho 
had four wives, as was the custom, all daughters of kings, and sixty con- j 
cubines. ! 


1 Schahzaman esteemed himself the happiest sovereign on the whole face of 
j the earth, on account of the tranquillity and prosperity of his reign. One thing 
J alone affected his happiness ; he was already far advanced in years, and he had 
! no children, notwithstanding his great number of wives. He could not account 
; in any way for this circumstance ; and in the moments of his affliction he con- 
: siclered it as the greatest misfortune that could befall him, to die without leaving 
I a successor to the throne descended from himself. For some time he concealed | 

1 the tormenting anxiety that preyed upon him ; and he suffered the more from j 
: endeavouring to assume an air of cheerfulness. At length he broke silence; j 
i and one day, having complained of his misfortune, in the bitterest terras of 
I sorrow, in a private conversation he had with his grand vizier, he asked him if 
'' he knew of any means to remedy so great an evil. 

“If what your majesty requires,” leplied this wise minister, “depended on 
; the common interference of human wisdom, you might soon have rlie gratifica- 
j -tion you so ardently desire ; but I confess my experidhee and knowledge is not 
[ equal to solve what you ask ; to God alone must you apply in such cases ; in 
1 the midst of our piojsperity, which often makes us forget what we owe him, he 
■ sometimes mortifies us on some interesting point, that wq may turn our thoughts 
I to him. Acknowledge his universal power, and ask of him that which we 
1 cannot obtain but by his interference. You have amongst your subjects some 1 
! men who devote themselves to the particular profession of knowing and serving j 
; him, and lead a life of penance and hardship for the love of him ; my advice is, 
that your majesty should bestow alms on them, and request them to join their 
prayers to yours ; perhaps amongst so great a number, one may be sufficiently 
pure and acceptable to God, to obtain from him the completion of your 
wishes.” * 

The king approved this advice* for which he thanked his grand vizier. He 
ordered alms to a considerable amount io be presented to each of these com- 
munities of people consecrated to God; *ie then desired the superion of them 
to come to mm, and after having regaled them with a repist suited to their 
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frugal manner of living, he declared his intention, and begged them to acquaint 
the devotees of ft also, who were under their authority. 

Schahzaman obtained from heaven what he so much desired, and which was 
soon .evident by the pregnancy of one of his wives, who, at the expiration of 
nine months, presented him with a son. To testify his gratitude, he sent fresh 
presents to the societies of devout Mussulmen, which were worthy of his dignity 
and greatness ; and the birth of the prince was celebrated by public rejoicings 
for a whole week, not only in his capital, but throughout his extensive dominions. 
The young prince was taken to him immediately on his birth, and he thought 
him so very beautiful, that he gave him the name of Camaralzaman, which 
means the moon of the age. 

Prince Camaralzaman was educated with all possible attention, and when he 
had reached a proper age, the sultan appointed him a prudent governor, and 
able preceptors. These persons, distinguished by their superior understand- 
ings, found in him a docile and intelligent disposition, capable of receiving* all 
the instruction they wished to give him, either for the forming of his morals, or 
the cultivation of his mind, in such acquirements as a prince in his situation 
ought to be possessed of. And when of a more advanced age, he learned 
vafious exercises with the same degree of facility, and acquitted himself with so 
much grace and address, that he charmed every beholder, but more particularly 
the sultan his father. 

When the prince had attained the age of fifteen years, Schahzaman, who 
loved him with the greatest tenderness, and of which he gave him every day 
new and stronger proofs, conceived the design of bestowing on him the most 
striking mark of his affection, by descending from the throne himself, and 
raising his son to that distinguished situation. He communicated it to his grand 
vizier. “ I fear,” said he, “ that in the idleness of youth, my son will lose not 
only those advantages which nature has bestowed on him, but also such as he 
has so successfully acquired by the good education I have given him. As I am 
now advanced to an age to make me think of retiring from the world, I have 
almost resolved to give up the government to him, and to pass the rest of my 
days in the satisfaction of seeing him reign. I have laboured a long time, and 
I now want repose. ” 

The grand vizier would not then represent to the sultan all the reasons that 
might dissuade him from putting this design into execution; on the contrary, 
he appeared to concur in his wish. “ Sire,” replied he, “ the prince is still too 
young, I think, to be charged at so early a period with a burden so heavy as 
I that of governing a powerful state. Your majesty is fearful that he may be 
I corrupted, if suffered to l£ad a life of inactivity and indolence, and indeed with 
* reason; but to remedy that evil, would it not, in your opinion, be more proper 
^ to marry him first? Marriage is likely to render his affections steady, and to 
, prevent his entering in£o dissipation ; added to that, your majesty might allow 
J him admittance to your councils, by which he would learn by degrees to sustain 
the brilliancy and weight of your crown with dignity; and when sufficiently 
qualified, and you by experience found him equal to the undertaking, you might 
still resign it in his favour. ” 

Schahzaman thought this advice from his prime minister very reasonable and 
prudent; he therefore summoned his son, Prince Camaralzaman, to attend him 
as soon as the grand vizier had taken his leave. 

<Xhe prince, who hitherto had only seen the sultan at certain stated hours, 
without requiring a summons, was rather surprised at this order, .Instead, 
therefore* of presenting himself before him in his usual free manner, he saluted 
him with great respect, and stopped as soon as he was in his presence, fixing 
his eyes on the ground. 
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The sultan perceived the restraint of the prince. “My son,” said he, in a 
tone intended to inspire him with confidence, “ do you know on what account 
I sent for you?” “Sire,” replied the prince, modestly, “God alone can 
penetrate into the recesses of the heart : I shall leam the reason trjm your 
majesty's lips with the greatest pleasure.” “ 1 did it to acquaint you,” resumed 
the sultan, “ that I wish you to marry : what do you think of it ?” 

Prince Camaralzaman heard these words with great concern. He was quite 
disconcerted ; a cold damp arose on his face ; and he knew not how to reply. 
After some moments passed in silence, he said, “ Sire, I entreat you to pardon 
me, if I appear confused at the declaration your majesty has just made; I did 
not expect it at my very youthful age. I do not even know whether I shall 
ever be able to submit myself to the bonds of marriage, for I am well aware of 
the embarrassment and trouble occasioned by women; besides which, I have 
frequently read in our authors, of their arts, their cunning, and their perfidy. 
Perhaps I may not always remain of this opinion; at any rate, I feel that I 
should require a considerable length of time to induce me to agree to what your 
majesty requires of me. ” 

This answer of the prince extremely afflicted the sultan his father. This 
monarch felt real grief at finding m his son so great a repugnance to matrimony. 
He did not, however, think proper to treat it as disobedience, nor to make use 
of the authority of a parent ; he contented himself with saying, “ I will not use 
any undue influence over you on this subject ; I give you time to think of it, 
and to consider that a prince, destined as you are to govern a large kingdom, 
ought in the first place to turn his thought* to provide a successor in his own 
family. In giving yourself this satisfaction, you will afford me a very great one, 
who shall love to see myself live over again in you and in the children who are 
to prolong my race.” 

Schahzaman said no more to Prince Camaralzaman He allowed him free 
entrance to the councils of state, and in every other respect gave him reason to 
be satisfied with his conduct towards him. At the expiration of a year, he took 
him aside. “Well, my son,” said he “have you remembered to make your 
reflections on the design I formed last year of marrying you ? Will you still 
refuse me the joy I should experience from your compliance with my wishes, 
and do you intend that I should die without experiencing this satisfaction?” 

The prince appeared less disconcerted than on the former occasion, and did 
not long hesitate to reply with firmness in these words: — “I have not, sire, 
omitted to reflect upon the subject. I gave it all the attention which it deserves; 
but, after having maturely considered it, I am still more confirmed in my reso- 
lution to live without any matrimonial engagement. * In fact, the numberless 
evils which women have from time immemorial been the occasion of in the 
universe, as I have been well informed by our histories, and the daily accounts 
1 hear of their cunning and malice, are the motives which determine me never 
to have any connexion with them. Therefore, your majesty will pardon me, if 
I dare to assure you that any arguments you may use to endeavour to persuade 
me to marry will be fruitless.” Here he ceased, and left the presence of the 
sultan in an abrupt manner, without even waiting for him to return an answer. 

Any other monarch besides Schahzaman would with difficulty have restrained 
himself from using violence, after the rude and obstinate way in which the prince 
his son had expressed himself, and would have ordered him some punishment ; 
but he tenderly loved him, and wished to employ every gentle means of per- 
suasion before he had recourse to more rigid methods. He communicated this 
new cause of sorrow, which Camaralzaman had given to hun, to his prime 
minister. “ I have followed your advice,” said he, “but mv son is still more 
| averse to matrimony than he was the first time I spoke to him on the subject ; 
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and he spoke in such a determined manner, that I needed all my reason and 
moderation to restrain my anger. Fathers who pray lor children as aidently as 
I did, are madmen and fools, who seek to deprive themselves of that repose and 
quiet which they might otherwise have tranquilly enjoyed. Tell me, 1 entreat 
you, by what means 1 can reclaim a mind so rebellious to my desires?” 

“Sire,” replied the grand vizier, “a great many things are accomplished 
through the medium of patience ; perhaps this may not be of a nature to be 
conquered by such means ; but your majesty will not have to reproach yourself 
with being too precipitate, if you consent to allow the prince another year to 
form his determination. If during this interval he does not return to his duty, 
you will have a much greater satisfaction in the consciousness of having employed 
no method but that of paternal kindness to obtain his consent. If, on the 
contrary, he persists in his obstinacy, then, when the year is expired, I think 
your majesty will be fully justified in declaring to him, before the whole council, 
that the good of the state requires his marriage. It is not possible that he 
should be wanting in respect towards you before an assembly of enlightened and 
celebrated men which you honour with your presence.” 

The sultan, who so passionately and ardently wished to see his son married, 
that so long a delay appeared ages to him, had some difficulty in consenting to 
wait so much longer. He, however, was persuaded by the arguments of the 
grand vizier, which he could neither contradict nor disapprove. 

When the prime minister had retired, the sultan Schahzaman went to the 
apartment of the mother of Prince Carnai alzaman, to whom he had long since 
imparted the ardent desire he had of marrying his son. When he had related 
to her the painful disappointment he had just met with from his second refusal, 
and also the indulgence he still intended to grant him by the advice of his grand 
vizier, he added, “I know, madam, that he has more confidence in you than in 
me ; that you converse with him, and that he listens to you with more readiness ; 
j I entreat you, therefore, to take an opportunity to speak to him seriously on 
this subject, and to make him sensible that if he persists in his obstinacy, he 
' will oblige me at last to 1 ave recourse to extiemities, which I should be sorry 
I to adopt, and which would make him repent of his disobedience.” 

Fatima, for this was the name of the prince’s mother, informed Camaralzaman, 
the first time she Pad any conversation with him, that she had been acquainted 
with his fresh refusal to marry, which he had testified to the sultan ; and 
expressed herself much chagrined at his having occasioned his father so great a 
cause for anger. ' “Madam,” replied Camaralzaman, “do not, I entreat you, 
renew my vexation on this subject : I fear that, in my present state of mind, I 
might be guilty of saying something disrespectful to you.” Fatima knew by 
this answer that the wound was too recent to continue the subject ; she therefore 
dropped it for the present. 

Some time after this, Fatima thought she had met with an opportunity of 
renewing it, and with more prospect of success in obtaining a hearing. “ My 
• son,” said she, “if it be not painful to you, pray tell me what are the reasons 
that have given you so great an aversion to marriage ? If you have none 
stronger than the art and wickedness of women, believe me, you could not 
have chosen any more weak or unreasonable. I will not undertake the defence 
of artful women, for that there are numbers of that description, I am well per- 
1 suaded * but it is the most flagrant injustice to accuse the whole sex of this 
crime. Surely, my son, you do not form your opinion from the few examples 
which your books mention, and who have, I confess, occasioned great disorder 
and confusion in the world ; such I will not attempt to justify ; but why, on 
the other hand, do not you remark, also, the many monarchs, sultans, and 
inferior princes, whose tyranny, barbarity, and cruelty excite the deepest horror 
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in those histories, which I have read as well as yourself. For one woman, who 
has been guilty of such crimes, you will find a thousand of these barbarians 
and tyrants. And do you think the poor women, who have the misfortune to 
be married to these wretches, and who are perhaps good and prudent wives, can 
be venr happy ?” 

4 4 Madam,” replied Camaralzaman, “I do not doubt that there is in the 
world a great number of prudent, good, and virtuous women, of gentle disposi- 
tions and good morals. Would to God they all resembled you ! But what deters 
me is the doubtful choice a man is obliged to make when marrying, or rather 
the dread that he is often deprived of the liberty of making that choice himself. 

“Let us suppose,” continued he, “that I had consented to form a matri- 
monial engagement, as the sultan my father so impatiently wishes ; what wife 
would he give me? a princess, in all probability, whom he would request of 
some neighbouring prince, and who would, no doubt, think it a great honour. 
Handsome or ugly, she must be received ; but even supposing she excels every 
other princess in beauty, who can insure that her mind will be equal to her 
person? That she will be gentle, obliging, affable, and engaging? that her 
conversation will not be frivolous ; of dress, of ornaments, of appearance, and 
a thousand other trifles, which must create contempt in a man of good sense? 
In a word, that she is not proud, haughty, irascible, disdainful, and one who 
will ruin a whole kingdom by her frivolous expenses m dresses, jewels, trinkets, 
or in tasteless and empty magnificence. 

44 Now you see, madam, on one subject only, how many things there are to 
give rise to my antipathy to matrimony ; but even if this princess be so perfect 
and so accomplished, that she is irreproachable on all these points, I have a 
great number of reasons still stronger than any 1 have expressed, to make me 
continue in the same opinion, and adhere to my resolution.” 

“What, my son!” exclaimed Fatima, “can you add more objections to 
those you have already stated ! I was going to answer you, and refute your 
arguments with one word.” “That need not prevent you, madam,” replied 
the prince; 44 1 shall probably have some reply to make to your answers.” 

44 1 was going to say, my son,” resumed Fatima, 44 that it is easy for a 
prince, who should have the misfortune to marry a princess such as you 
describe, to leave her, and also to adopt such measures as might prevent her 
ruining the state. ” 

44 Well, madam,” said Prince Camaralzaman; 44 and do you not consider 
what a cruel mortification it must be to a prince to be under the necessity 
Qf having recourse to such extremities? Is it not much better, both for his 
peace of mind and for his reputation, not to expose himself to it? ” 

44 But, my son,” replied Fatima, “ from the way you treat this matter, I con- 
clude that you intend to be the last king of the race from which you are 
descended — and which has so gloriously filled the throne of the Island of the 
Children of Khaledan.” 

44 Madam,” continued the prince, “ I have no wish of surviving the king my 
father. Even should I die before him, he ought not to be surprised, since 
there are so many examples of children dying before their parents. But it 
i$ always glorious for a race of kings to finish with a prince so worthy of being 
a sovereign as I should endeavour to be, by imitating my predecessors, and him 
with whom the line began. ” 

After this, Fatima repeatedly had conversations of the same na ure with the 
prince her son, and she left no means untried, by which she might hope to 
eradicate his aversion. But he confuted all the reasons she could produce, 
.by others equally strong, to which she knew not what to reply, and remained 
unshaken in his determination. 
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The year passed on, and Prince Camaralzaman, to the great regret of the 
sultan Schahzaman, did not show the least appearance of having altered his 
sentiments. At length, one day, when the grand council met, and the first 
vizier, the other viziers, the principal officers of the crown, and the generals 
of the army were assembled, the sultan thus addressed the prince : “ It is now 
a long time, my son, since I expressed to you the anxious desire I have of 
seeing you married, and I expected from you a greater attention to the wishes 
of a father who required of you nothing but what was reasonable. After so 
long a resistance on your part, which has entirely exhausted my patience, I now 
repeat the same thing to you, in the presence of my council. It is not only 
that by persisting in your refusal you disoblige your father, but the welfare of 
my dominions requires your compliance, and all these nobles join with me in 
requesting it. Declare your sentiments before them, that from the answer you 
make me, I may know what measures to adopt. ” 

Prince Camaralzaman answered with so little temper, or rather with so much 
| warmth, that the sultan, justly irritated hy the behaviour of his son before the 
I full council, exclaimed, “What, undutifu! son ! have you the insolence to speak 
' thus to your father, and your sultan !” He immediately ordered him to be 
| arrested by the officers present, and to be conducted to an ancient tower which 
had been long neglected, where he was confined, with only a bed and very little 
furniture, a few books, and one slave to attend him. 

Camaralzaman, satisfied with having the liberty of amusing himself with his 
i books, looked on his imprisonment with indifference. Towards evening, he 
washed himself, repeated his prayers, and after having read some chapters in 
the Koran with the same tranquillity as if he had been in his own apartment in 
j the palace, he lay down without extinguishing his lamp, which he left by his 
bed’s side, and fell asleep. 

In this tower there was a well, which during the day formed a retreat for a 
fairy, called Maimounfc, the daughter of Damriat, the king, or chief, of a legion 
of Genii. It was about midnight when Maimoune lightly darted to the top of 
the well, to prepare for her nightly excursion, as was her usual custom, and 
wander about the world wherever curiosity might lead her. She was much 
surprised to see a light in the chamber of Camaralzaman. She entered it, and 
without being stopped by the slave, who was stationed at the door, she ap- 
proached the bed, the magnificence of which attracted her attention ; but her 
surprise was much increased at observing that somebody was in it. 

Camaralzaman’s face was half concealed by the covering of the bed. Mai- 
moune raised it a little, and beheld the handsomest youth she had ever seen in 
any part of the habitable world, through all of which she had frequently 
traversed. “ What brilliancy,” said she to herself, “or rather what a prodigy 
of beauty must those eyes display, when no longer concealed as they now are 
by such well-formed eyelids ! What cause can he have given to be treated in 
a manner so unworthy of his rank ? ” for she did not doubt who it was, and 
had already heard of his disgrace. 

Maimoun& could not cease admiring the beauty of Prince Camaralzaman ; at 
length, however, having kissed him gently on the cheek, and on the middle of 
his forehead, without waking him, she replaced the covering as it was before, 
and took her flight through the air. When she had risen very high towards the 
middle region, she was suddenly struck by the sound of wings, which inclined 
her to fly to the quarter from whence it came. On approaching, she found it 
to be a Genius who occasioned the noise, but one of those who had rebelled 
against God. Maimouni was, on the contrary, one of those who acknowledged 
the great Solomon. 

This Genius, who was named Danhasch, and who was the sou of Scharo- 
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hourasch, recognised Maimoune, though not without very great terror, 
knowing that she possessed considerable superiority over him, in consequence 
of her submission to God. He would therefore fain have avoided this meeting, 
but he found he was so dose to her that ht must either encounter a battle, or 
submit 

Danhasch was the first to speak : “ Good Maimoune,” said he in a suppli- 
cating tone, “swear to me by the great name of God, that you will not hurt 
me, and I promise on my part not to annoy you.*’ 

“Cursed Genius,” cried Maimoune, “ what harm cans! thou do to me? I 
fear thee not But I will grant thee this favour, and I make the oath thou 
requirest. Now tell me whence thou comest, what thou hast seen, and what 
thou hast done this night ?” “ Beautiful lady,” replied Danhasch, “we meet 

opportunely for you to hear something wonderful. Since you wish it, I will 
tell you that I come from the extremity of China, where its coast overlooks the 
farthest islands of this hemisphere. But, charming Maimoune,” interrupted 
Danhasch, who trembled with fear in the presence of this fairy, and had some 
difficulty in speaking before her, “ you promise at least to forgive me, and to 
permit me to depart, when I shall have satisfied your curiosity ? ” 

“Go on, go on, wretch,” replied Maimoune, “and fear nothing. Dost 
thou think I am as perfidious as thyself, and that I am capable of breaking the 
terrible oath I have taken ? Take care only to relate nothing but what is true, 
otherwise I will cut thy wings and treat thee as thou deservest. ” 

Danhasch felt a little relieved by these words of Maimoune. “My dear 
lady,” continued he, “I will tell you nothing but what is very true : have but 
the goodness to listen to me. The country of China, from whence I come, if 
one of the largest and most powerful kingdoms in the world ; and attached to 
it arc the most distant isles of this hemisphere, of which I spoke just now. 
The present king is named Gaiour, who has an only daughter, the most beau- 
tiful creature that ever was beheld on earth, since this world has been a world. 
Neither you, nor I, nor the Genii of your party, nor of mine, nor all mankind 
put together, could find proper terms, words sufficiently expressive, or eloquence 
suited to convey the most distant idea of what she is in reality. Her hair is 
of a fine brown, and of such a length that it reaches below her feet, and in such 
abundance, that when she wears it in curls on her head, it resembles a fine 
bunch of grapes, of which the fruit is of an extraordinary size. Under her 
hair appears ner forehead as smooth as the finest polished mirror ; her eyes 
even with it, of a brilliant black, and full of fire ; the nose neither too Jong nor 
I too short ; the mouth small and tinted with vermilion j her teeth surpassing the 
finest pearls in whiteness ; and when she opens her mouth to speak, she utters 
a sweci and agreeable voice, and expresses herself in words which prove the 
liveliness of her wit The most beautiful alabaster is not whiter than her 
bosom In short, by this feeble sketch, you may easily* suppose that there is 
not a more perfect beauty in the world. 

“ Whoever is not well acquainted with the king her father would imagine, 
from the various proofs of affection he is continually giving her, that he is 
enamoured of her. The most tender lover was never known to do so much for 
the most beloved mistress as he has done for his daughter. In fact, the most 
violent jealousy never invented so much as his care to render her inaccessible 
no every one except the fortunate person who is destined to marry her ; and that 
she may not feel the retreat to which he has confined her irksome, he has had 
seven palaces built for her, which surpass in magnificence everything that was 
ever heard of, 

“ The first palace is composed of rock crystal, the second of bronze, the third i 
of the finest steel, the fourth of another kind of bronze, more precious than.' 
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eithci the first or steel, the fifth of touchstone, the sixth of silver, and the 
seventh of massive gold. He has furnished them in the most sumptuous style, 
each in a manner appropriate to the materials of which it is built. Nor has he 
forgotten to embellish the gardens which are attached to them with everything 
that can delight the senses : smooth lawns or pastures, enamelled with flowers; 
fountains, canals, cascades ; groves thickly planted with trees, through which 
the rays of the sun never penetrate, and all differently disposed in each garden. 

“The fame of this princess’s incomparable beauty has induced the most 
powerful of the neighbouring kings to demand her in marriage by the most 
solemn embassies. The king of China received all their proposals with the 
same degree of ceremony ; but as he had determined not to marry the princess 
except with her own entire consent, and as he did not approve of any of the 
offers made her, the ambassadors ietumed without success, yet all h ghly 
gratified by the civilities and attentions they had received. 

“ ‘Sire,’ would the princess say to the king of China, ‘you wish to marry 
me, and you think by so doing to make me happy. I know your motive, and 
feel obliged to you for your kindness. But where should I find such superb 
palaces and such delicious gardens, unless in the territories of your majesty ? 
Added to which, by your goodness, I am under no restraint, and I receive the 
same honours as are paid to your own person. These are advantages which 
1 should not enjoy in any other part of the world, whatever prince I might 
w ed. Husbands ever will be masters, and I am not of a disposition to brook 
command.* , 

“ After several fruitless embassies, one at last arrived from a king, who was 
richer and more powerful than any who had before applied. The king of 
China proposed him to his daughter, and enlarged on all the advantages which 1 
would result from such an alliance. The princess entreated him to dispense 
with her compliance, urging the same reasons as on former occasions. 

“He pressed her to accede ; but instead of obeying, she forgot the respect 
due to the king her father, and angrily replied, ‘ Sire, speak to me no more, of 
this, nor of any other marriage ; if you persist in your importunities, I will 
plunge a dagger in my heart, and thus free myself from them.’ 

“ The king of China, extremely irritated against the princess, replied, ‘My 
daughter, you are mad, and as such I must treat you.’ In fact, he had her 
confined to an apartment in one of his palaces, and allowed her only ten old 
women to associate with, and attend on her, the principal of whom was her j 
nurse. Then, that the neighbouring kings who had sent embassies to request j 
her might not entertain any farther prospects of obtaining her, he despatched I 
envoys to announce to them all her absolute determination against marriage. ; 
And as he supposed that she really had lost her senses, he commanded the same 
envoys to make known in each court, that if there were any physician suffi* ! 
ciently skilful to restore her, he should obtain her in marriage as a recompense. 

“Beautiful Maimoune,” continued Danhasch, “things are at present in this 
situation, and I do not fail to go regularly every day to contemplate this won- 
derful beauty, whom I should grieve to injure in the slightest degree, notwith- 
standing my natural malicious inclinations. 1 entreat you to come and see her; 
it is well worth the trouble. When you are convinced by your own eyes that I 
I do not tell an untruth, I am sure you will feel obliged to me for having shown 
you a princess who has no equal in beauty. I am ready to conduct you to her, 
and you have only to command.” 

Instead of replying to Danhasch, Maimoune burst into a loud fit of laughter, 
which continued for some time, and which very much astonished Danhasch, 
who did not know to what cause to attribute it. Having at last, however, 
composed herself, she said* “Yes, yes, thou thinkest to impose on me. I 
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thought thou wast going to tell me of something very surprising and extraordi- 
nary ; and thou talk* st to me only of a blear-eyed wench, h ic, fie ! What 
wouldest thou say, then, wretch, if thou hadsl seen the beautiful prince 1 have 
just been looking at, and whom I love as he deserves ? He indeed is rather 
different. Thou wouldest be mad for love of him.” 

“Amiable Maimoune,” replied Danhasch, “may I inquire who this prince 
can be whom you speak of ? ” “ Know,” said the fairy, “ that nearly the suite 

thing has happened to him as to the princess thou hast been talking of. 'Hie 
king his father would many him by force ; after long and repeated lmpm tu- 
nities, he has frankly declared that he would not agree to it. Tor this reason, 
he is at this moment imprisoned in an ancient tower where 1 take up my abode, 
and where I have had an opportunity of admiring him.” 

“I will not absolutely contradict you,” resumed Danhasch, “but, my dear 
lady, you will give me leave, until X have seen your prince, to think that no 
mortal, either male or female, can equal, or even approach, the beauty of my 
princess.” “Peace, wretch,” icplied Maimoune ; “ I tell thee again that thou 
art wrong.” “I will not obstinately oppose you,” added Danhasch; “the 
only means of convincing you whether 1 speak truth oi not, is to accept the 
proposal I have made you to come and see my princess, and afterwards to 
show me your prince.” “There is no occasion for me to take so much 
trouble,” said Maimoune; “there is another method by which we can both 
be satisfied, that is, to bring thy princes? and place her by the side of my 
prince on his bed. We can then easily compaie them with each other, and 
thus settle our dispute.” 

Danhasch consented to do as the fairy desired, and was going instantly to set 
off for China, but Maimoune stopped him : “Stav,” said she, “come with me 
first, that I may show thee the tower where thou art to bring thy princes?,.” 
They flew together to the tower, and when Maimounk had shown it to Dan- 
hasch, she said, “ Now go and fetch thy princess ; be quick, and thou unit find 
me here. But listen, I intend thou shalt pay me a forfeit if my prince turns 
out to be handsomer than thy princess ; I will also pay thee one if thy princess 
is the most beautiful. ” 

Danhasch, having quitted the fairy, flew to China, and returned with incon- 
ceivable swiftness, bearing the beautiful princess along with him fast asleep. 
Maimoune received her, and introduced her into the chamber of Trince 
Camaralzaman, where they placed her on the bed by his side. 

When the prince and princess were thus close to each other, a grand contest 
arose on the pre-eminence of their beauty between the Genius and the fairy. 
They stood for some time admiring and comparing thein in silence. Danhasch 
was the urst to speak : “ Now you are convinced, " said he to Maimoune ; “I 
told you that my princess was more beautiful than your prince. Have you any 
doubts 1 emaimng t . 

“How; any doubts?” cried Maimoune; “yes. truly, I doubt it. Tliou 
must be blfncl not to see that my prince is infinitely superior to thy princess. 
She w beautiful, l confess ; but do not hurry thyself : compare them well one 
W1 <« ixr w ^hout prejudice, and then thou wilt see that it is as I sav.” 

, \ to compare them for any length of time,” replied Danhasch, “ 1 

should think no otherwise than I do. I saw what I now see from the first 
glance, and time would show me no more than what is now visible to my eyes. 
This, however, will not prevent me from giving up my judgment to yours, 
aiarming Maimoune, if you wish it.” “ It shall not be so,” interrrupted the 
J I will never suffer a cursed Genius such as thou art to show me 
favour. I will submit the contest to an arbitrator, and if thou dost not consent, 
l win the cause by your refusal.” 
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, Danhasch, who was ready to show any degree *of complaisance to Maimoun&, 
had no sooner consented, than the l'airy struck the ground with her foot. The 
earth opened, and instantly a most hideous Genius appeared. He was hunch- 
backed, lame, and blind of one eye, having six horns on his head, and his 

hands and feet hooked. As soon as he was out, and the ground had closed 

again, he perceived Maimoune, and threw himself at her feet; and kneeling on 
one knee, he asked what she desired of his very humble services. 

“ Rise, Caschcasch,” said she, for this was the name of the Genius; “ I sent 
j for you hither to be judge in a dispute which exists between me and this cursed 
, Danhasch. Cast your eye on that bed, and tell ns impaitially, which appears 
I to you the most beautiful, the young man or the young lady.” 
f Caschcasch looked very attentively at the prince and princess, and showed 
l every mark of surprise and admiration. After having examined them very 

i accurately for a 1 oe£ time, without being able to make up his mind, 

“Madam,” said he to Maimoune, “I confess to you that I should deceive you 
and betray myself, if I were to tell you that I thought one of them more hand- 
some than the other. The more I examine them, the more each seems to me to 
hav e separately that sovereign perfection of beauty which they jointly possess ; 
and neither has the least defect which we can assert the other to be free from, 
and consequently superior. If there be, in truth, any difference between 
them, there seems to be only one mode of discovering that difference ; and 
this mode is, to wake them one after the other, and to agree that the person 
who feels for the other the most violent love, and proves it by the strongest and 
most ardent expressions, as well as by the general conduct, shall be considered 
in some point or other to be less beautiful. " 

The proposal of Caschcasch was approved of, both by Maimoune and Dan- 
hasch. Maimouni then changed herself into a flea, and jumped upon the neck 
of Camaralzaman. She gave him so sharp a bite that he awoke, and put his 
t hand to the place ; but he caught nothing, for Maimoune, prepared for this, 
i had jumped away, and taking her original form, invisible howevci, like the 
i other two Genii, to all but themselves, stood by, in older to witness what was 
' going forward. 

In drawing back his hand the prince let it fall upon that of the princess of 
China, He opened his eyes, and expressed great surprise ait seeing a lady by 
the side of him, and one too who possessed such beauty. He lifted his head 
up, and supported it on his elbow, in order the better to observe her. 1 he 
great youth of the princess, joined to her incomparable beauty, kindled in an 
instant a flame in his heart to which he had hitherto been a stranger, and 
excited sensations which 1 he had till now looked upon with aversion. 

A passion of the most animated kind now occupied his soul, and he could 
not help exclaiming, “ What beauty ! what charms ! Oh my heart, my soul ! 
and saying this, he kissed her forehead, her cheeks, and her lips, with so little ; 
precaution, that it must have broken her slumbers, if she had not, through the | 
enchantment of Danhasch, slept more soundly than usual. 

“ What, my lovely creature,” said the prince, “ will not these marks of the 
love of Camaralzaman disturb thy repose ? Whoever thou mayest be, he is 
not unworthy of thy affection.” He was then going to wake her in good 
earnest, but he suddenly stopped himself. “There cannot be a doubt, * he 
exclaimed, “but that this is the person to whom the sultan my father wished 
j to marry me. He has been much to blame not to let me see her sooner ; I 
' should not then have- offended him both by my disbbedience and my public be- 

I haviour towards him, and he would thus have spared himself the^ponfusion which 
I have caused him ” Prince Camaralzaman repented most heartily of the fault 
he had been guilty of, and w as again on the point of waking the princess of 
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China. “Perhaps, indeed*,” added he, “the sultan my father ydshed to 
surprise me, aod has therefore sent this lady, to ascertain whether I really l»v* 
so great an aversion to marriage as l have always shown. Who knows if he 
may not have brought her here himself, and may even now be concealed, in 
order to see, how I conduct myself, and make me ashamed of my formei dis- 
simulation. 4 This second fault would be much worse than my first ; 1 will 
therefore satisfy myself with this ring, in remembrance of her.” 

! The princess of China had a very beautiful ring on her finger, and as the 
1 prince concluded his speech, he drew it off quietly, and put one of his own in 
I its place. lie then turned his back, and it was not long before, through the 
j enchantment of the Genii, he fell into as deep a sleep as he was in at first. 

As soon as Prince Camaralzaman s eyes were completely closed, Danhasch, 

; i n his turn, transformed himself into a Ilea, and bit the princess directly under 
her lip. She awoke suddenly, and starting up, opened her eyes. Ilow great 
was her astonishment at finding herself in bed with a man ! From sui prise 
she passed to admiration, and from admiration to excess of joy, which was 
very apparent as soon as she saw that it was a young, handsome, and well- 
made man. 

“What!” slie exclaimed “are you the person whom the king my father 
has destined for my husband? How unfortunate am 1 at not having known 
this before ! T should then never have been deprived for so long a tune of a 
husband whom it is impossible not to love with my whole soul. Awake, and 
rouse yourself ; it but ill oecomes a husband to sleep thus soundly on the very 
i first night of his nuptials.” 

| Having said this, the princess shook Prince Camarakaman by the arm in so 
I violent a manner that he must have awoke if Maimounk had not at that very 
j instant heightened his sleep by means oi enchantment. She shook him 111 this 
| manner several times ; then, as she found she could not prevent him from 
1 sleeping, she called out. “What can possibly have happened to thee? What 
rival, jealous of our mutual happiness, has had recourse to magic, and tl>us 
thrown thee into this insurmountable fit of stupefaction, from whence it seems 
almost impossible thou shouldst ever be roused ? ” She then took hold of his 
hand, and tenderly kissing it, she perceived the ring whioh he had on his finger. 

It appeared so like her own, that she was convinced it wa3 the very same, and 
at the same moment observed that she herself had on a different one. She 
could not comprehend how this exchange had been effected ; but she did not 
for an instant doubt that k was a sure pi oof of her marriage. Fatigued with 
the useless efforts she had made to awake him, and “Satisfied, as she thoughr, 
that he could not leave her; “Since I am unable to rouse thee out of thy 
sleep,” she cried, “I will continue no longer to attempt to interrupt it. We 
shall see each other again,” Then kissing his cheek a^she pronounced these 
last words, she lay down, and in a short time fell asleep. 

When Maimounfc perceived that she might speak without any danger of 
waking the princess of China, “Well, wretch,” she said to Danhasch, “hast 
thou observed then, and art thou convinced, that thy princess is less beautiful i 
than my prince ? Get along ; I forgive thee the wager thou hast lost ; but 
another time, believe .me when I assert anything.” Then turning toward 
Caschcasch, “As for you,” added she, “I thank you. Do you and Dan- 
hasch take the princess, and carry her to her bed, where he brought her 
from.” Danhasch and Caschcasch executed the orders of Maimoun^, while 
the latter retired to her well. 

When Prince Camaralzaman awoke the next morning, he looked on each 
side of him, to see if the lady whom he had found by him in the night was 
still there ; but when he perceived she was gone, he said to himself, “ It is as 
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I suspected ; the king my father wished to surprise me ; I am, however, happy 
that I uas aware of it.” He then called the slave, who was still asleep, and 
desired him to make haste and dress himself, without saying a word to him on 
what account he was in such a hurry. The slave brought a basin and w r ater ; 
the prince then washed himself, and after saying his prayers, he took a book, 
and con tinu ed to read for some time. 

After he had thus finished his usual occupations, Camaralzaman called the 
slave towards him. “ Come here,” he said, “and be sure ypu do not tell me 
a falsehood. Inform me how the^lady who slept with me last night, came here, 
-And who brought her.” 

“ Prince,” replied the slave, m the greatest astonishment, “of what lady are 
you speaking?” “Of her, I tell you,” answered the prince, “who either came 
or was brought here, and who passed the night with me.” “Prince,” 
returned the slave, “I swear to you that 1 know nothing about the matter. 
How could any lady possibly get in, as I slept at the door ?” “Thou art a 
lying rascal,” replied the prince, “ and art m league with some one to vex and 
distress me.” laying tins, he gave Inin a blow, and knocked him down ; 
then, after having trampled on him, he tied the rope of the well round his 
body, mid let him down into it, and plunged him several times in the water. 
“I will drown thee,” cned he, “if thou dost not immediately acquaint me 
who the lady is, and who brought her. ” 

The poor slave, extremely embarrassed, and half in and half out of the water, 
thought the prince had certainly lost his senses through grief, and that he could 
only escape by telling an untruth. “ Prince,” said he, in a supplicating tone, 
“grant me my life, I conjure you; and I promise to tell you exactly how the 
matter stands.” 

The prince drew up the slave, and commanded him to speak. When he was 
out of the well, “Prince,” said the slave, trembling, “you must be sensible 
that I cannot satisfy you in the state 1 am now m ; allow me time to change 
my dress.” “I grant it thee,” replied the prince; “but be quick, and take 
care thou dost not disguise the truth from me.” 

The slave went out, and after having fastened the door on the prince, he ran 
to the palace, wet as he was. ‘The king was engaged in conversation with his 
grand vizier, and was complaining of the restless night he had passed, in con- 
sequence of the disobedience and ill-judged rashness of the prince, his son, in 
thus opposing his will. 

The minister endeavoured to console him, and convince him that the prince, 

( by his disrespectful behaviour, bad justly merited the punishment he endured. 

S “Sire,” said he, “your majesty ought "not to repent of having arrested him. 

S If you will have the patience to suffer him to remain in prison, you may be 
i assured that he will lose this youthful impetuosity, and that he will at length 
} submit to whatever y<3u may require of him. ” 

j The grand vizier had just uttered these words, when the slave presented 
himself before King Schahzaman. “ Sire,” said he, “lam sorry to be obliged 
to announce to your majesty a piece of inielligence that will no doubt occasion 
you great sorrow. What the prince says of a lady who slept with him last 
night, together with the manner in which he treated me, as your majesty may 
perceive, too plainly prove that he is not in his senses.” He then gave a detail 
of everything that Prince Camaralzaman had said, and of the excesses he had 
; committed on his person, in terms which confirmed the truth of the account. 

The king, who was not prepared for tins new cause for affliction, exclaimed 
I to the grand vizier, “ This is indeed an incident of the most distressing nature, 
, and very different from the hopes you flattered me with just now. Go, lose not 
1 *- moment, and examine yourself the whole of this affair, and then come and 

i 
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inform me of what you discover.” The grand vizier immediately obeyed* 
When he entered the chamber of the prince, he found him seated, with, a book 
is his hand, which he was reading with apparent composure. He saluted him; 
and seating himself by his side, “lam very angry with the slave that attends 
you,” said he, “ for having alarmed your father by the intelligence he has just 
now brought him.” “What is this intelligence,” inquired the prince, “that 
has occasioned [my father so much alarm ? I have much more reason to com- 
plain of my slave. ” 

“Prince,” replied the vizier, “Heaven avert that what he has just said of 
you be true ! The tranquil state in which I find you, and in which may God 
preserve you, convinces me there is no truth in his report.” “ Perhaps,” replied 
the prince, “ he has not explained himsell properly; but as you are here, I am 
glad to have an opportunity of asking you, who must know something about 
the matter, where the lady is who slept with me last night V* 

The grand vizier was quite astonished at this inquiry. “Prince,” said he, 
“do not be surprised at the astonishment you see me in at this question. Plow 
can it be possible, not only that any lady, but that any man whatever could 
have penetrated into this place m the night, to which there is no other entrance 
but by the door, and even then he must trample over your slave, who was 
guarding it ? 1 entreat you to collect youi thoughts, and I am persuaded you 

will find it is only a dream, that has left a strong impression on your mind.” 

“ T shall pay no attention to youi arguments,” resumed the prince in a more 
elevated tone of voice : “ I wilt absolutely know what is become of this lady; 

1 am heie in a situation to make you obey me.” This firmness of speech and 
manner embarrassed the grand vizier more than can be expressed ; and he now 
only thought of the best means to extricate himself. He tried the prince with 
gentle means, and asked him in the most humble and conciliating manner if he 
had himself seen the lady. 

“Yes, ves,” replied the prince, “I saw her, and soon perceived that you 
had instructed her in ways to tempt mi. She played the part you allotted "her 
vastly well; not to say a word, to piclend to sleep, and to take herself away 
as soon as 1 fell asleep again. Y uii know it all, I dare say ; she has not failed 
giving you an account of the whole transaction.” “Prince,” resumed the 
grand vizier, “ I swear to you, that all you have been relating was unknown to 
me, and that neither the king, your father, nor I sent you the lady you mention; 
we should never have had such an idea. Allow me once more to say, that this 
lady could only appear to you in a dream.” 

“ You come to tnock me too,” cued the prince angrily, “and tell me that 
what 1 have seen was only a dream?” He then seized him by the beard and 
beat him most unmercifully, till lus strength quite failed him. The poor grand 
vizier bore all this treatment fioin Prince Camaralzaman very respectfully. 
“ Here am I,” said he to himself, “precisely in the same situation as the slave; 
happy shall I be if, like him, I can escape from so great a danger.” While die 
priuce was still employed in beating him, he cried, “I entreat you, prince, to 
listen to me for one moment.” The prince, tired of this occupation, suffered 
him to speak. 

“ I own to you, prince,” said the grand vizier, as soon as he had liberty to 
speak, “that your suspicions are not unfounded; but you well know that a 
minister is compelled to execute the orders of the king his master. If you will 
have the goodness to suffer me to go, I am ready to take any message to him 
with which you will intrust me.” “ I give you leave to go,” replied the prince. 
“ Tell my father that I will marry th* v lady whom he seiu or brought me, and 
who slept with me last night. Be expixhtious, and bring me the answer, " The 
grand vizier made a profound revemue on quitting him: but he could hardly 
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be satisfied of his safety till he was out of the tower, and had fast^ied the door 
after him. He presented himself before king Schahzaman with an air of sorrow 
which alarmed him. “ Well,” said the monarch, “ in what state did you find 
my son ?” “ Sire,” replied the vizier, “ what the slave related to your majesty 

is but too true.” He then gave him an account of the conversation he had with 
Camaralzaman, of the rage the prince had been in when he attempted to convince 
him that the lady he spoke of could no#possibly have slept with him, of the 
cruel treatment he had met with from him, and of the excuse by which he had 
escaped from his fury. 

Schahzaman, who was the more grieved at this circumstance, as lie had always 
loved the prince with the greatest tendemesss, wished to investigate the truth of 
it himself; he repaired to the tower, and took the grand vizier with him. Prince 
Camaralzaman received his father with the greatest respect. The king sat 
down, and having made the prince sit next him, he asked him many questions, 
to which he replied with perfect good sense ; and from time to time he looked 
at the vizier, as if to Isay, that the prince, his son, was not deranged in his 
intellects, as he had asserted, but that he must himself be deficient in this 
respect. 

At length the king mentioned the lady. “ My son,” said he, “ I beg you to 
tell me who this lady is, who, they say, slept with you last night.” “ Sire,” 
replied Camaralzaman, “I entreat your majesty not to add to the vexation I 
have already encountered on this subject ; rather do me the favour to bestow 
her on me in marriage. Whatever aversion I may hitherto have evinced against 
women, this young and beautiful lady has so charmed me that I feel no difficulty 
in avowing my weakness. I am ready to receive her from your hands, with the 
deepest sense of my obligation to you.” 

King Schahzaman was thundci struck at this answer from the prince, which, 
as it appeared to him, was so inconsistent with the good sense he had shown in 
former answers. “ You speak to me in a way, my son,” said he, “ that 
astonishes me beyond measure. I swear to you by the crown which is to adorn 
your brow when I shall be no more, that 1 know nothing of the lady you talk 
of. I have not been accessory to her visit, if any one has been with you ; but 
how is it possible that she should have penetrated into this tower without my 
consent ? as to what my grand vizier said to you, he only invented a story to 
appease you. It must have been a dream; recollect yourself, I conjure you, 
and be careful to ascertain the fact.” 

“ Sire,” resumed the prince, “ I should be for ever unworthy of the goodness 
of your majesty, if I refused to give faith to the solemn assurance you have given 
me; but I request you to have the patience to listen to me, and then judge if 
what I shall have the honour of relating to you can be a dream.” 

Prince Camaralzaman then told the king, his father, in what manner he had 
waked in the night. *IIe gave him an exaggerated description of the beauty and 
charms of the lady he had found by his side, confessed the love which had so 
instantaneously inflamed his breast, and related all his fruitless endeavours to 
awaken her. He did not even conceal what had made him awake ; ami that he 
fell asleep again after he had made the exchange of his ring for that of the lady. 
When he concluded, he took the ring from his finger, and presented it to the 
king. “ Sire,” added he, “mine is not unknown to you, for you have seen it 
several times. After this, I hope you will be convinced that I have not lost my 
senses, as they yrould fain persuade you is the case.” 

The king was so fully convinced of the truth of what the prince had recounted 
to him, that he had nothing to reply. Added to which, his astonishment was 
•o excessive that he remained a considerable time incapable of uttering a single 
word. 
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The prince took advantage from these moments of silent wonder. “ Sire,” 
continued he, 41 the passion I feel for this charming person, whose precious 
image is so deeply engraven on my heart, has already risen to so violent a 
pinch, that I am sure I have not strength to endure it. I humbly supplicate 
you to feel compassion for the state I am in, and to procure me the unspeakable 
happiness of possessing and calling her mine. ' 7 

“After what I have now heard, my son,” replied King Schahzaman, “and 
what I see by this ring, I can no longer doubt the reality of your love, and that 
you did absolutely see the lady who gave birth to it. Would to God I knew 
her ! You should be gratified this very day, and I should be the happiest of 
fathers. But where am I to seek her ? How and by what means could she 
enter here without either my consent or knowledge ? Why did she come only 
to sleep with you, to show you her beauty, to inflame you with love while she 
slept, and disappear as soon as you fell asleep again? I cannot comprehend 
this strange adventure, and if Heaven does not assist us, it will be the means of 
reducing both you and me to the grave.” He t’jen took the prince by the 
hand, and added in a mournful accent, “ Come, tny son, let us go and mingle 
our lamentations together; you, foi loving without hope, I, for seeing your 
affliction, with out possessing the mem-, of relieving it.” 

Schahzaman took the prince out of his prison, and conducted him to the 
palace, where the prince, quite in despair at feeling so violent a passion for an 
unknown lady, instantly took to his bed. The king shut himself up from all 
society for several days to weep with his son, and desisted entirely from 
attending to the usual concerns of his kingdom. 

His prime minister, who was the only one to whom he had allowed free 
entrance, came one day to represent to him that his whole court, as well as the 
people, began to murmur at not seeing him as usual, administering justice, as 
was his daily custom; and that he would not be answerable for the dis- 
contents and disorders that might aiise in consequence of his seclusion. “I 
entreat your majesty,” continued he, “to pay some attention to these com- 
plaints. I am persuaded that your presence only serves to nourish the affliction 
of the prince, as his presence increases yours ; but you must not suffer every- 
thing to go to decay. Allow me to propose to you to remove with the prince 
to the castle on the little island, that is at a short distance from the port, and 
to have an audience twice a week only. This avocation will oblige you to quit 
the prince occasionally, while the beauty of the spot, the delicious air, and the 
charming prospects of the surrounding country will enable him to support 
these short absences with more patience.” • 

The king approved of this advice, and as soon as the castle, which had not 
been inhabited for some time, was furnished and prepared for his reception, ho 
removed thither with the prince, whom he never left except for the two 
stipulated audiences. He passed the rest of the time by the side of his pillow, 
sometimes endeavouring to console Mm, and sometimes sharing his affliction. 

While these things were passing in the capital of King Schahzaman, the two 
Genii, Danhasch and Caschcasch had reconducted the princess of China to the 
galace, where the king her father had confined her, and placed her in her 

The next morning when she awoke, the princess of China looked about on 
each side of her, and when she perceived that Prince Camaralzaman was no 
longer near her, she called her women in a voice which made them all run 
quickly to her, and surround her. Her nurse approached her pillow, and asked 
her what she desired, and if anything had befallen her. 

44 Tell me,” replied the princess, 44 what is become of Lhe young man who 
slept with me last night, and whom I love so tenderly.’’ “My princess, 
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mid the nurse, “we cannot comprehend your meaning unless you explain your- 
self more clearly,” “The fact is,” resumed the princess, “that a young man 
of the most beautiful and elegant form that can be conceived, slept by my side 
last night ; I catessed him for a considerable time, and did all I could to wake 
him, without effect. I ask you where he is ? ” 

“No doubt you do this to joke us, my princess,” replied the nurse ; “will 
you please to rise now ?” “ I speak seriously,” said the princess, “and I will 

know where he is.” “But, my dear princess,” rejoined tne nurse, “you were 
alone when we put you to bed last night, and no one has entered this place to 
sleep with you, at least that we know of. ” 

Tne princess of China’s patience was quite exhausted ; she seized her nurse ? s 
head, and gave her repeated slaps and blows. “Thou shah tell me, thou old 
witch,” cried she, “or I will murder thee.” The nurse exerted herself to get 
out of her hands ; she at length succeeded, and instantly ran to find the queen 
of China, the mother of the princess. She presented herself before her, with 
tears in her eyes, and her face swelled and disfigured : this excited great sur- 
prise in the queen, who inquired what was the cause of her being in such 
a condition. 

“ Madam,” said the nurse, “you see the effects of the treatment t have just 
received from the princess ; she would have destroyed me entirely if I had not 
escaped as I did.” She then related to her the cause of her anger, and 
subsequent violent behaviour, at which the queen was no less surprised than 
afflicted. “You see, madam,” added she, “that the princess is out of her 
senses. You may judge of it yourself, if you will take the trouble of coming to 
see her.” 

The queen of China was too tenderly attached to her daughter not to feel 
painfully interested in what she had just heard from the nurse, and immediately 
went to the princess. She seated herself next her when she got into the apart- 
ment where she was confined, and after having inquired if she was in good 
health, she asked her what subject for discontent she had with her nurse to 
induce her to treat her so cruelly as she had done. “Indeed, my daughter,” 
said she, “you acted wrong, and a princess of your rank ought never to suffer 
herself to be so led away by passion as to commit such excesses. ” 

“Madam,” replied the princess, “ 1 plainly perceive that your majesty also 
is come to mock me; but I solemnly declare that I shall have neither peace nor 
rest till I have married the amiable and charming youth who slept with me last 
night. You certainly must know who he is ; and I beg you will let him come 
again.” 

“My dear daughter"” replied the rjueen, “you astonish me; and I cannot 
understand what you mean.” The princess forgot the respect she owed to her 
mother, and answered, “Madam, the king, my father, and you have persecuted 
me for some time, t© compel me to marry when I had no wish of changing my 
state ; this wish has at length taken possession of my breast, and I will abso- 
lutely either marry the young man I told you of or kill myself.” 

The queen attempted to succeed by gentle methods. “You Well know, 
my dear child,” said she, “ that you are alone in your chamber, and that no man 
can possibly enter it.” But instead of listening to, the princess interrupted her, 
and was guilty of such extravagant excesses, that the queen was obliged to 
her to indulge her grief, and acquaint the king with what had happened. 

The, king of China wished to be personally convinced of the truth of this 
business. He therefore immediately repaired to the apartment of the princess, 
and asked her if what he had been informed of was true. “Sire,” replied 
*he, “let us not talk of that ; only do me the favour to suffer the husband who 
slept with me last night to return to me.” 
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“ What ! ’’ exclaimed the king, “has any one slept with you the last night ?” 
“How can you ask me, sire, if any one slept with me?” interrupted the 
princess, without allowing him time to continue; “your majesty cannot be 
ignorant of it He is the handsomest young man that was ever beheld under 
heaven. I entreat you to send him to me again ; do not refuse me, I conjure 
you. That your majesty may not entertain any doubts of my having seen this 
youth,” added she, “of my having slept with hirn, caressed him, used every 
effort to awaken him without success, look if you please at this ring.” She I 
held out her hand, and the king of China kru;w not what to think when he | 
perceived that it was the ring of a man. But as he could not comprehend the j 
least what she said, and he had confined her originally because she was mad, he ' 
now thought her still; worse than before. So without saying anything more 
to her, lest he should enrage her to commit violence on her own person, or on 
any one who might approach her, he had her chained ana more closely con- 
fined ; and ordered that no one except her nurse should attend her, and that a 
strong guard should be placed at her door. 

The king of China, quite inconsolable for the misfortune that had befallen 
the princess,, his daughter, which he bchc\ed t<- be madness, considered what 
methods should be taken to effect her recovery. lie assembled his council, 
and after having made known the state in winch she was, he added, “ If 
any one who is here present is sufficiently skilful to undertake her cure, and 
succeeds, I will bestow* her on him in mairlage, and will make him the heir 
of my crown and dominions. ” 

The desire of possessing so beautiful u princess, together with the hope of 
governing at some future period so large and powerful a kingdom as that of 
China, made a strong impression on the mind of an emir who was present, 
although he was already far advanced m years. As he was well skilled in 
magic, he flattered himself Vie should succeed, and therefore offered his services 
to the king. “I consent,” replied the monarch; “but I must first info>m 
you that it is on condition of your losing your head if you do not succeed : 
it would not be fair that you should be able to acquire so great and enviable a 
recompense without any n»k on your part. What I propose to you will in the 
same way be proposed to all who shall present themselves after you, in case 
you do not agree to the condition, or do not succeed.” 

The emir accepter! the proposal, and the king himself conducted him to the 
apartment of his daughter. The princess covered her face as soon as she 
perceived the emir, “ Sire,” said she, “your majesty surprises me, by bringing, 
into my presence a man who is unknown to me, and to whom, as you weS 
know, our holy religion forbids me to expose myself,” “ My daughter,” 
replied the king, “ do not suffer you* delicacy to be wounded by his presence ; 
he is one of my emirs, who requests you in marriage.” “Sire,” resumed she,, 
u this is not the husband you have already bestowed on me, whose faith is 
pledged to me by the ring I wear : be not offended if I refuse to accept any 
other.” 

The emir expected to find the princess committing violent actions and saying 
extravagant things. He was much surprised to find her collected and tranquil, 
and to hear her utter such good sense ; he therefore was soon convinced that 
she had no other madness than a strong attachment to some object who had 
her love. He did not however dare to explain his real sentiments to 
the king, for he could not have endured the idea that Ms daughter had bestowed 
her heart on any other than the man whem he should present to her. “ But,” 
said .the emir, prostrating himself at the feet of the king; “sire, after what I. 
have just heard from the lips of the princess, it would be useless for me to, < 
undertake to cure her. I have n* remedies that can be of any service to 
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her disease ; my life, therefore, is at the disposal of your majesty.” The king, 
irritated by this avowal of inability from the emir, and by the trouble he had 
occasioned him, ordered his head to be struck off. 

Some days after this, that he might not have to reproach himself with having 
neglected anything that could conduce to the recovery of the princess, this 
monarch ordered it to be proclaimed in his capital, that if there were any 
physician, astrologer, or magician inhabiting it, who was sufficiently experi- 
enced in his profession to restore her to her senses, he might present himself for 
that purpose, on the before-mentioned penalty of losing his head if he failed 
in the attempt. He sent an order to have the same proclamation published 
in all the principal towns in his dominions, and also in the courts of the neigh- 
bouring princes. 

The first who presented himself was an astrologer and magician, whom the 
king ordered to be conducted to the prison of the princess by a eunuch. The 
astrologer drew out from a little bag he had brought under his arm, an astrolabe, 
a small globe, a chafing-dish, various kinds of drugs proper for fumigation, a 
copper vessel, together with several other things, and he desired to have some 
fire. 

The princess of China asked the meaning of all this apparatus. “Princess,” 
said the eunuch, “it is to conjure the evil spirit that possesses you, confine him 
in this copper vessel, and throw him into the sea,” 

“Cursed astrologer,” cried the princess, “know that I want none of these 
preparations ; I am perfectly in my senses, and it is thou who ai t mad. If 
thy power extends thus far, bring me only him I love, and thou wilt serve and 
oblige me beyond expression,” “If that is the case,” replied the astrologer, 
“I can be of no use, princess; the king, your father, can alon£give you relief.” 
He then replaced in his bag all that he had taken out, truly mortified at having 
so inconsiderately undertaken to cure an imaginary disease. 

When the eunuch had reconducted the astrologer before the king of China, 
he did not wait for the eunuch to i,peak to the king, but he addressed himself 
immediately to him. “ Sire,” said he, in a firm tone, “your majesty published 
it to the world, and confirmed me also m opinion, that the princess, your 
•laughter, was mad ; and I had no doubt of being able to restore her to her 
senses by means of the secrets I am acquainted with ; but I was not long with 
her before I was convinced that her only malady is violent love, and my art 
does not extend so far as to cure love sickness ; your majesty can prescribe the 
remedy better than any one, if you will please to give her the husband she 
wishes.” The king, enraged by what he supposed to be insolence in the 
astrologer, immediately commanded his head to be struck off. 

But, not to weary your majesty with so many repetitions, I will only say, 
that what with astrologers, physicians, and magicians, one hundred and fifty 
successively presented themselves, and shared the same fate, and their head* 
were ranged over each gate of the city. 

The nurse of the princess of China had a son, named Marzavan, the foster- 
brother of the princess, whom she nursed and brought up with heT. Their 
friendship, during their infancy, had l>een so intimate, that they treated each 
other as brother and sister as long as they lived together, and even after their „ 
more advanced age obliged them to be separated. 

Among the various sciences which Marzavan had cultivated from his earliest 
youth, his inclination had led him more particularly to the study of judioial 
astrology, geomanev, and other secret sciences, in all of which he had made 
considerable proficiency. Not satisfied with the information he could obtain 
from the ipasters under whose tuition he was, he began to travel as soon as he 
felt himself sufficiently strong to bear the fatigue. There was no one celebrated 
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for learning in any science or art whom he did not seek, even in the most 
distant countries, and continue to associate with, until he had gained all the 
information he required. 

After an absence of several years, Marzavan at length returned to the capital 
of China. The heads, which he observed ranged over the gate at whicii he 
entered the city, surprised him very much. As soon as he was arrived at his 
house, he inquired the reason of their being placed there ; but, above all, he 
was anxious to be informed of the health ol the princess, his foster-sister, 
whom he had not forgotten. As the answer to his first question implied that 
to his second also, he was soon made acquainted with what occasioned him 
much pain ; but he waited for his mother, the princess’s nurse, to give him 
full information of the whole affair. Although she was so much engaged in her 
attendance on the princess, yet she had no sooner learot the arrival of her 
beloved son, than she contrived to steal away to embrace and pass a few 
moments with him. After having related to him, with tears in her eyes, the 
pitiable state the princess was reduced to, and the reason why the king of China 
had ordered her to be thus treated, Marzavan asked her if she could not pro- 
cure him a secret interview, without the knowledge of the king. The nurse 
meditated for some mmutes ; she then said, “ I cannot say anything to such 
a proposition at present ; but expect me lo-morrow at this hour, and I will give 
you an answer.” 

As no one except the nurse had act ess to the apartment of the princess, 
without first obtaining permission of the eunuch, who commanded the guard at 
the door, the nurse knowing that he had been only lately appointed to that 
office, and was ignorant of what had previously taken place at court, addressed 
herself to him. 44 You know,” said she, “that I have nursed and brought up 
the princess from her earliest infancy ; but perhaps you do not also know 
that I nursed a daughter of my own at the same time, who was of the same 
age. She is lately married, and the princess, who still does her the honour 
of feeling attached to her, desires to see her ; but she wishes an interview could 
it be contrived without any one seeing hei^comc in or go out.” 

The nurse u r as going to add more, but the eunuch stopped her. “Enough,” 
said he ; “I will always, with the greatest pleasure, do everything in my power 
to oblige the princess : you may either tell your daughter to come, or go your- 
self to conduct her hither at night, after the king has retired ; the door shall t>e 
open to you.” As soon as night came on, the nurse went to her son Marsavun. 
She disguised him in woman’s clothes, so that no one could have discovered 
him to be of the other sex, and took him with her. The eunuch, who had no 
suspicion that he was not her daughter, opened the*door and let them both 
go m. 

Before she presented Marzavan to the princess, the nurse went to ber- 
“ Madam,” said she, “ this is not a woman whom you see; it is my son Marzavan, 
who is just arrived from his travels, and whom I have found means to introduce 
into your chamber, disguised by this dress. I hope you will not refuse him the 
honour of paying his respects to you.” 

At the name of Marzavan the princess expressed great joy. “ Come forward, 
^brother,” cried she to Marzavan, “ and take off that veil ; it is not forbidden to 
a brother and sister to see each other uncovered.” Marzavan saluted her with 
great respect ; but without allowing him time to say anything, 44 1 am delighted,” 
continued the princess, 4 ‘ to see you again in such health after an absence of so 
many years, during which time no one ever received any intelligence from you, 
nay, not even your good mother. ” 

“I am infinitely obliged to you fer your kindness, my princess,” replied 
Marzavan, “ I expected and hoped on my arrival to receive better accounts 
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of you . than those I have heard, and which I witness the truth of with the | 
greatest a&hctioiw I fed very happy, however, that after the repeated failure j 
of so many others, I am arrived in time to administer the reinedy yon are in 
need of for your disorder. If I should derive no other advantage of my studies 
and travels than that of being instrumental to your recovery, I should deem it 
sufficient recompense. ” 

As he uttered these words, Marzavan drew out a book and other things he 
had furnished himself with, which he supposed would be necessary, from the 
accounts his mother had given him of the indisposition of the princess. She 
no. sooner perceived these preparations, than she exclaimed, “ what, brother, 
ate' you too of the number of those who imagine that I am mad ? Listen to me, 
and be undeceived.” 

The princess then ^elated to Marzavan all her history, without omitting the 
most trifling circumstance, nor even that of the ring, which had been ex- 
changed for hers, and which she showed him. “ I have disguised nothing from 
you,” continued she: “ in what I have told you, I acknowledge that there is 
something mysterious, which I cannot comprehend, and leads them all to 
suppose that I am not in iny right senses ; but they pay no attention to the 
other circumstances, which are exactly as I have related.” 

When the princess had ceased speaking, Marzavan, who was filled with 
wonder and astonishment, remained for some time with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and unable to pronounce a syllable. At length raising his head, he 
said, “ If, princess, what you have now told me be true, as indeed I am persuaded 
it is, I do not despair of procuring you the gratification you so anxiously desire. 

I only entreat you to arm yourself with patience for some time longer, until I 
shall have visited those countries which I have not yet been in ; when you hear 
of my return, be assured that he for whom you now sigh with so much love and 
, tenderness will not be very distant from you.” Having said this, Marzavan 
took his leave of the princess, and set out on the following day. 

Marzavan travelled from city to city, from province to province, and from 
' island to island. Wherever he wei\t, he heard of nothing but the Princess 
1 Badoura (thus was the princess of China called), and of her extraordinary 
history. At the expiration of four months our traveller arrived at Torf, a large 
and populous maritime town, where he no longer heard of the princess Badoura, 

, but every one was talking of Prince Camaralzaman. who was said to be ill, and 
whose history was nearly similar to that of the princess of China. Marzavan 
experienced a transport of joy that cannot be described ; he inquired in what 
part of the world this prince resided, and he was told the places There were 
two ways to it, one by laral and the other by sea, the latter of which was the 
shortest. Marzavan chose this, and embarked in a merchant vessel, which had 
a good voyage till within sight of the capital of the kingdom of Schahzaman. 
But unfortunately, through the unskilfulness of the pilot, as the vessel was 
| entering the harbour, it struck on a rock, went to pieces* and sunk just in sight 
i of the castle in which Prince Camaralzaman passed his life* and where his 
1 father, King Sohahzaman, was at that moment conversing with his grand, 
vizier, 

Marzavan could swim extremelyweil ; he therefore did not ‘hesitate to throw* 
himself into the sea, and he steered his course to the castle of King Scbabza- 
maty, where he was well received, and every assistance given him, according to 
« the Ciders of the grand vizier, who had received the kings’ commands so to da 
Heiad his dress changed, and was treated with the. greatest kindness? when 
he had recovered from his fatigue, he was conducted before the. grand vizfet? 
who had desired to see hkuu 

As .Marzavan was ayouth of i a* good person and engaging air, this msnatao 
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treated him with the utmost civility on receiving him, and soon conceived a [ 
great esteem for him, from the sensible and proper answers he made to all the 
questions he asked him ; he discovered almost insensibly, that he had number* 
less sources of information : at length he could not refrain from saying to him, 

“I plainly perceive from converting with you, that you are not a man of 
common understanding ; would to God, that in the course of your travels you 
had learned some secret that could cute a young man whose illness has 
plunged this court in the deepest affliction for some time past'* 

Marzavan replied, that if he were made acquainted with the disease which 
the person was labouring under, perhaps he might be able to find a remedy 
for it. The grand vizier then explained to Marzavan the state in which Pnncc 
Camaralzaman was, taking up his history from the very beginning. He con- 
cealed nothing from him ; his so -much -wished -for birtV his education, the 
desire of King Schahzaman to see him married at an T**rly age, the extra- 
ordinary aversion the prince had shown to enter into art engagement of so 
serious a nature, his behaviour before the council, his subsequent imprison- 
ment, the extravagant excesses he committed in prison, which Itad suddenly- 
changed into a violent love for an unknown lady, for which there was no other 
foundation than a ring, which, as the pi nice pretended, had belonged to this 
lady, who perhaps was not in existence; m &hoit, the vizier related every cir- 
cumstance with the most faithful exactness. 

• This account gave Marzavan the gie.uesi joy. He felt convinced bevond 
, doubt that Prince Camaralzaman was the person with whom the princess of 
[ China was so deeply enamoured, and that this princess was no less the object 
i of the prince's ardent vows, lie dnl not mention his thoughts to the grand 
vizier ; he only said to him, that if he saw the prmce he should be better able 
to judge what remedies it might be necessary to administer. “ Follow me,’* 
said the vizier, “you will hud the kmg with him, who has already expressed a 
wish of seeing you.” 

The first thing that met the eves of Marzavan, when he entered the chamber, 
was the figure of the prince l>mg in his bed, with a languishing air, and his 
j eyes closed. Notwithstanding the situation in which he found him, and regard- j 
I less of King Schahzaman, who was seated by the side of the bed, as well as of j 
* the prince, whom such an exclamation might have alarmed and agitated, he j 
crieo, “ Heavens ! nothing on earth can bear a stronger resemblance.” He 
meant the resemblance to the princess of China, for, in fact, there was a great 
similitude in their features. 

These words of Marzavan excited the curiosity of Prince Camaralzaman, 
who opened his eyes and looked at him. Marzavaif, who had great quickness 
of invention, took advantage of this moment, and instantly repeated some ex* 
tempore complimentary verses, although in *0 mysterious a sense that the king 
and grand vizier did not comprehend the meaning of them. He so well 
explained what had happened to him with the princess of China, that the prince 
entertained no doubt of his knowing her and being able to give him some 
information respecting her ; and he felt a degree of joy at the hope of hearing 
cf her, that soon displayed itself in his eyes and countenance. When Mar- 
s&van had finished his compliment, the prince took the liberty of making sign* . 
to his father to rise from his seat, and permit Marzavan to take his place. 

The king, delighted to see in his son a change which flattered him with hope, 
arose, and taking Marzavan by the hand, obliged him to sit down in the place 
he had just quitted. He asked him who he was, and from whence he came ; 
and alter Marzavan had replied that he was a subject of the king of China, and 
that he was then come from his dominions, “God grant,’* said the king to him, 

44 that you may restore my son to health, and divert his mind from the profound 
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melancholy in which it is absorbed ; my obligations to you will be without 
bounds, and the proofs of my gratitude shall be so extensive that the whole 
world shall know that no service was ever before so richly recompensed/' 
As he concluded these words, he left the prince at liberty to converse with 
Marzavan, whilst he was rejoicing with his grand vizier at so fortunate an 
occurrence. 

Marzavan approached very close to Prince Camaralzaman, and speaking to 
him in a low voice, “Prince, said he, “the time is come that you should cease 
to afflict yourself so piteously. The lady for whom you suffer is well known to 
me ; she is the Princess Badoura, daughter to the king of China, whose name 
is Gaiour. I am certain of the fact, from what she has herself related to me 
of her adventure, and fyd in what I have already learned of yours. The prin- 
cess does not suffer^ltss from love of you than you do from your affection 
towards her.” Hempen related all that he knew of the history of the princess 
since the fatal night/of their almost incredible interview ; he did not omit also 
to inform him of jfefie punishment inflicted, by order of the king of China, on ' 
all those who undertook to cure the Princess lladoura of her supposed madness, 
when they faded of success. “You are the only one,” continued he, “who 
can accomplish her perfect recovery, and you may therefore present yourself for 
that purpose without fear of incurring the dreadful penalty. Bui before you 
can undertake so long a journey, you must be in good health yourself ; we will 
then take the necessary measures foi the performance of it. Endeavour, there-* 
fore, to regain your strength as quickly as possible.” 

This discourse of Marzavan instantly produced a wonderful effect. Prince 
Camaralzaman was so comforted by the hope which had just been poured into 
his bosom, that he felt sufficiently strong to get up, and he entreated the king, 
his father, to permit him to dress himself, with an air and countenance which 
gave him inexpressible joy. 

The king embraced Marzavan, to express his thanks, without inquiring the 
means by which so surprising a change was instantaneously effected ; and im- 
mediately went out of the room with the gTand vizier, to proclaim this agreeable 
intell igence . He ordered public rejoicings for several days ; he distributed 
his officers and the populace, gave alms to the poor, and had all 
prisoners set at liberty. In short, nothing but joy and mirth reigned in the 
capital, and ivhich very soon spread its influence throughout the dominions of 
King Schahzaman. 

Prince Camaralzaman, who felt extremely weakened by continual want of 
sleep, and by his long abstinence from almost all kinds of food, soon recovered 
his usual health. He no sooner found himself sufficiently re-established to be 
able to support the fatigue of so long a journey, than he took Marzavan in 
private, and said to him, “ My dear Marzavan, it is now time to put in execu- 
tion the promise you have made me. The impatience I feel to see this charming 
princess, and to put an end to the singular torments she endures for my sake, 
would soon, I plainly feel, reduce me to the state in which you first saw me, if 
we were not to set out immediately. One circumstance alone afflicts me, and 
makes me fear there may be delay ; that is, the tender affection of my father, 
who will never be able to grant me permission to leave him. This will drive 
me to despair if you cannot devise some scheme to obviate it You see that he 
will never suffer me to be out of his sight.” The prince could not refrain from 
tears as he pronounced these last words. 

“Ptincfe,” replied Marzavan, “I have before now foreseen the great obstacle 
you mention ; if remains with me to act so that he will not prevent our going. 
The original intention of my journey was to procure remission of her grief and 
sufferings to the princess of China, which I owed to the mutual friendship 
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that has united us almost from our birth, and to the zeal and affection with 
which it is my duty to serve her.# I should fail in that duty were I to neglect 
any means of obtaining consolation for her, and for you at the same time, if 
I did not employ all the address I am capable of for that purpose. Hear, 
then, what I have conceived, to obviate the difficulty of obtaining the king’s 
permission to accomplish what we both so earnestly desire. You have not 
yet been out since I arrived her# ; express to him a wish to take some exercise, 
and ask his leave to go on a little hunting excursion for two or three days, with 
me. There is lo reason to suppose he will refuse you. When he has granted 
your request, you will give 6r<lers to have two good horses ready for each — 
one to ride on, the other for relay ; and leave the rest to me.” 

The next day Prince Camaralzaman watched his opportunity; he told the 
king, his father, how much he wished to take an airing, and begged him to 
allow him to hunt for a day or two, with Marzavan. “I do not object to it,” 
replied the king, “ provided, however, that you promise me not to remain out 
longer than one night. Too much exercise at first might be injurious, and a 
longer absence would be painful to me.” The king then gave orders fin the 
best horses to be chosen for him, and took care himself that nothing should be 
wanting for his expedition. When everything was ready, he embraced him, and 
having earnestly recommended him to the caie of Marzavan, he let him depart. 

Prince Camaralzaman and Marzavan reached an open country, and to deceive 
the two grooms that led the relay of horse?, they pretended to hunt, mid got 
as distant from the city as possible. At night they stopped at a caravanscra, 
j where they supped and slept till ab*»ut midnight. Marzavan who was the first 
i to wake, called Prince Camaralzaman, without waking the grooms. He 
j begged him to give him his dress, and to put on another, which one of the 
i grooms had brought for him. They each mounted the horses of relay, and j 
: Marzavan leading one of the groom's boises by the bridle, they set out in a j 
quick pace. j 

At daybreak the travellers found themselves m a forest, at a place where the ; 
road divided in four. At this spot, Marzavan liegged the prince to wait for j 
; him a moment, and rode into the thickest of the forest. lie there Hilled the ! 
1 groom’s horse, tore the dress which the prince had on the preceding day, and 
dipped it in the blood. When he returned to the prince, he threw it into the 
middle of the road, where it divided. 

The prince asked Marzavan what was his design by so doing. 14 When the 
king, your father,” replied Marzavan, ‘‘peiceive? that you do not return to-night, 
as you promised, or learns fiom the groom? that we set out without them 
while they were asleep, he will undoubtedly send people out d : fferent ways, to 
search for us. Those who come this wav, and find this bloody vest, will con- 
clude that some beast of prey has devoured you, and that I have made my 
escape to avoid the king’** anger and resentment ; he, thinking from their 
account that you arc no longer in existence, will desist from his researches after 
us, and thus afford us the opportunity of confinuing our journey, without inter- 
ruption and the fear of being pursued. It is true that the stratagem is a violent 
one, to occasion so tender a parent the afflicting alarm of having lost a son 
j whom he doatingly loves ; but the joy of your father will be beyond all bounds 
when he shall again discover you to be alive and happy.” ‘‘Wise Marzavan, ! 
cried the prince, “I cannot but approve so ingenious an invention, and feel 
additional obligations to you for having put it in execution. ’ 

The prince and Marzavan, well supplied with valuable jewels to defray tneir 
expenses, continued their travels by land and by sea, ani met with no other 
obstacle than the length of time which necessarily must elapse before tney 
could reach their place of destination. 
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They at length arrived at the capital of China, where Marzavan, instead of 
'.conducting the prince to his own house, xxttde him alight at a public khan, for 
the reception of travellers. They remained there three days, to recover from 
the fatigue of the journey ; and during this interval, Marzavan had an astro- 
loger’s dress made for the prince to disguise himself in. When the three days 
were expired, they went together to the bath, where Marzavan made the 
prince put on the astrologer’s dress ; and wlftn they left the bath, he conducted 
. him within sight of the palace of the king of China, and there left him, to go 
and acquaint his mother, the nurse of Princess Badoura, with his arrival, that 
she might prepare the princess for the interview. 

The prince, instructed by Marzavan in what he was to do, and fa mish ed 
with every implement necessary for his assumed dress and character, ap- 
proached the gate of the palace ; and stopping before it, cried out with a loud 
voice, in the hearing of the guard and porters, “ I am an Astrologer, and I 
come to complete the cure of the illustrious Princess Badoura, daughter of the 
great and puissant monarch Gaiour, king of China, according to the conditions 
proposed by his majesty, to marry her, if 1 succeed, or to lose my life, if 1 
fail. ” 

The novelty of this address instantly assembled a multitude of people round 
Prince Camaralzaman, besides the guard and porters belonging to the palace. 
In fact, it was a long time since either physician, astrologer, or magician had 
presented himself, after so many tragical examples of people who had failed 
in their enterprise. They supposed the race was extinct, or, at least, that there 
were no more so foolish as to expose themselves to almost certain death. 

On observing the elegant figure of the prince, his noble air, and the extreme 
youth which was discernible in his countenance, every one present jTelt com- 
passion for him. ‘ ‘ What are you thinking of, sir? 7 ’ said those who were 
nearest to him : “what can be your motive for thus exposing to certain death 
a life which seems to possess such flattering hopes ? Have not the heads, 
which you have seen ranged at the top of the gates of the r city, inspired you 
with horror ? In the name of God abandon this useless and fatal design, 
and withdraw.” 

The prince remained firm notwithstanding all these remonstrances, and 
instead of listening to the entreaties of these people, as he saw that no one 
appeared to introduce him, he repeated the same words as before, with an 
oath, which made every one shuddei ; and they all exclaimed, “ He is 
resolved to die, may God have pity on his youth and on his soul ! ” He called 
out a third rime, and the grand vizier then came himself, by order of the king 
of China. 

This minister conducted him into the presence of the king. The prince no 
sooner perceived the monarch seated on his throne, than he prostrated himself, 
and kissed the earth before him. Of all tho*e whose immeasurable presump' 
lion had brought their heads to his feet, the king had not yet seen one so 
worthy of his attention, and he felt unfeigned compassion for Camaralzaman, 
when he considered the danger to which he exposed himself. He even con- 
ferred greater honour on him ; he desired him to approach and seat himself by 
his side. “Young man,” said he, “I have some difficulty in believing, that 
at your youthful age you -can have acquired sufficient experience to da/e to 
undertake the cure of my daughter. I wish you may be able to succeed ; I 
would bestow ber on you in marriage, not only without repugnance, but, on 
the contrary, with the greatest possible pleasure and joy ; whereas 1 should 
have felt truly unhappy, if any of those who have applied before you had 
obtained her. But I must declare to you, although it gives me pain to inform 
you of this condition, that if you fail, neither your youth, nor your noble 
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and engaging appearance, .can mitigate the penalty, and you must iose your 
head.” * 

* 4 Sire,” replied Prince Camaralzaman, “I have infinite obligations to your 
majesty for the honour you confer on me, and for the kindness you show to an 
entire stranger. The country I come from is not so distant from your dominions 
for its name to be unknown there, and therefore render me indifferent to the 
object I have in view. What would be said of my want of firmness, were 1 to 
abandon so generous and praiseworthy a design, after having undergone so 
much danger and fatigue as I have already encountered? Would not your 
majesty lose that esteem which you already entertain for me ? If I am to lose 
my life in the attempt, sire, I shall at least die with the satisfaction of not 
losing that esteem after having obtained it ; I entreat you then not to let me 
remain any longer in my present state of impatience, kit to let me prove the 
infallibility of my arf by the means I am now ready to employ.” 

The king of China commanded the eunuch, who was the guard of the 
Princess Badoura, and was then present, to conduct Prince Camaralzaman to 
the apartment of his daughter. But before he departed, he told him he was still 
at liberty to relinquish his enterprise. The prince, however, would not listen 
i to him; he followed the eunuch with a resolution, or rather with an ardour 
which astonished all 

Prince Camaralzaman went with the eunuch ; and when they had reached a 
long gallery, at the end ol which was the princess’s apartment, the prince 
finding himself so near the dear object, which liad made him shed so many tears, 

. and heave so many fruitless sighs, hastened, his pace and got, before the eunuch, 
who also advanced quicker, and had some difficulty to overtake him: “ Where 
are you,going so fast?” said he, taking hold of his arm, “ You cannot get in 
! without me. You must be very desirous to get rid of life, to run so eagerly 
i into the arms of death. Not one of the astrologers I have seen and conducted, 

| where you will arrive but too soon, have shown so much anxiety.” 

“ Friend,” said Prince Camaralzaman, looking at the eunuch, and slacken- 
ing his pace, “the reason is, that all the astrologers you speak of were not so 
sure of their science as I am of mine ; they were certain of losing their lives if 
they did not succeed, and they were not sure of success ; they had therefore 
some reason to tremble as they approached the place where I am going, and 
where I am convinced I shall meet with happiness.” As he pronounced these 
words they reached the door. The eunuch opened it and took the prince into 
a large room, which led to the chamber of the princess, and was divided from 
it only by a slight door. Before he entered, the prince stopped, and speaking 
in a tone of voice much lower than before, lest he*shoiuu be heard in her 
apartment, “To convince you,” said he to the eunuch, “that neither presump- 
tion, caprice, nor the fire of youthful ardour, have stimulated me to tins 
enterprise, I submit two wa> a io your choice: which do you prefer — that I 
should cure the princess while in her presence, or here, without going any 
farther, and without even seeing her?” 

The eunuch was extremely astonished at the confidence with which the 
prince spoke to him : he ceased to insult him, and speaking seriously, “ It 
* does not matter,” said he, “ whether it be here or there. In whatever manner 
you accomplish the business you will acquire immortal glory, not only in this 
kingdom, out over all the habitable world.” “Then,” replied the prince, 
“it is better that t cure her without seeing her, that you may be witness of my 
. skill. Whatever may be my impatience to see a princess of such high rank, 
and who is to be my. wife, ] will nevertheless, to gratify yeti, deprive myself 
for some ^moments of so great a pleasure. ” As he" was furnished w ith every- 
thing which was the distinguishing characteristic of an astrologer, he drew out 
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his Tenting apparatus, and some paper, and wrote the following note to the 
princess of China : — 

“ Prince Camaralzaman to the Princess of China. 

“ Adorable princess ! the heart-stricken Prince Camaralzaman does not tell 
you of the inexpressible woes he has endured since the fatal night, when your 
charms deprived him of that liberty which he had resolved to maintain to the 
end of his life. He only assures you that he gave you his heart during your 
Sweet sleep; a sleep that prevented his viewing the animated brilliancy of your, 
eyes, notwithstanding all his efforts to induce you to open them. He even had 
the presumption to place his ring upon your finger, as a token of his love, and 
to take yours in exchange, which he sends you, enclosed in this note. If you 
wnll condescend to return it him as a reciprocal pledge of yours, he will esteem 
himself the happiest and most fortunate of lovers. But should you not 
comply, your refusal will make him submit to the stroke of death with so 
much the more resignation, as he will receive it for the love he bears you. He 
awaits your answer in your antechamber.’' 

When Prince Camaralzaman had finished this note, he made a small packet 
of it with the princess’s ring, which he enclosed in it, without letting the 
eunuch see what it contained; then giving it to him, he said, “Take this, 
friend, and carry it to your mistress. If she is not cured the moment she has 
read this note and seen its contents, I allow you to proclaim to the world, that 
I am the most worthless and impudent astrologer either of the past, the present, 
or the future age." 

The eunuch went into the princess’s chamber, and presenting the packet 
from Prince Camaralzaman, he said to her, “Princess, an astrologer, who, if I 
am not mistaken, has more assurance than any who have yet appeared is just 
arrived, and pretends that you will be cured as soon as you read this note, and 
see what it encloses. I wish he may be neither a liar, nor an impostor." The 
Princess Badoura took the packet and opened it with the utmost indifference ; 
but as soon as she saw the ring, she scarcely allowed herself time to read it. 
She got up precipitately, and with an extraordinary effort broke the chain 
which connned her, ran to the door, and opened it. The princess instantly re- 
collected the prince, as he did her. They ran into each other’s arms with the 
tenderest embraces, and without being able to utter a word- from excess of joy ; 
they looked at each other for a considerable time with emotions not to be 
described, and mingled with surprise at the singularity of their interview, after 
their former meeting, neither of which could they comprehend. The nurse, 
who had run out with the princess, made them go into the chamber, where the 
princess returned her ring to the prince. 44 Take it," said she; 44 1 could not 
keep it without returning yours, which I am resolved not to part with to the 
end of my life. They cannot either of them be better disposed of.” 

The eunuch, in the mean time, was gone to acquaint the king of China with, 
what had passed. “Sire," said he, “all the physicians, astrologers, and others, 
who have hitherto presented themselves to undertake the recovery of the 
princess, were only ignorant fools. This last has not made use either of magic 
books, or of conjurations of wicked spirits, or of perfumes, or other things, as 
they did ; he has cured her without even seeing her." He related the manner 
in Which he had proceeded, and the king, most agreeably surprised, went 
immediately to the apartment of the princess, whom he tenderly embraced ; he 
embraced the prince also, took hold of his hand, and joining it to that of the 
princess, ** Happy stranger,” cried he, “whoever you may be, I keep my 
premise, and give you my daughter in marriage. But it is not possible to 
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Prince Camaralzaman thanked the king in the most submissive terms, the 
better to express his gratitude. “As for what I am, sire,” continued he, 

“ it is true that I do not practise astrology for my profession, as your majesty 
very rightly judged ; I only put on the habit of that character to ensure my 
success in deserving and obtaining an honourable alliance with the most powerful 
monarch in the universe. I am a prince by birth, the son of a king and -a queen; 
my name is Camaralwteian, and my father is called Schahzaman, and reigns 
over the well-known Islands of the. Children of Khaledan.” He then related 
his adventures, and the miraculous origin of his love for the princess: that her 
affection for him was conceived at the same time, both of which were fully 
proved by the exchange of the two rings. 

“ So extraordinary a history,” cried the king, “deserves to be handed down 
to posterity. I will have it written; and after having deposited the original 
amongst the archives of my kingdom, I will make it public, that from my 
dominions it may pass to the neighbouring nations.” The ceremony of the 
nuptials was performed on that very day ; and the most solemn festivities and 
rejoicings took place throughout Ihe extensive dominions of China. Marzavan 
was not forgotten: the king granted him free access to the court; bestowing on 
him an honourable charge, with the promise of raising him in future to others- 
more considerable. 

Prince Camaralzaman and the Princess ISadoura, each arrived at the summit 
of their wishes, enjoyed the blessing;, of the married state; and for several 
months the king of China did not cease from testifying his happiness by continual 
feasts and entertainments. 

In the midst of these pleasures Prince Camaralzaman had a dream one 
night, in which lie thought he saw King Schahzaman, his father, in bed, on 
the point of death, saying: “This son, whom 1 brought into the world, whom 

I have so tenderly cherished, has abandoned me, and he is the cause of my 

death.” He awoke with a deep sigh, which waked the princess also, and made 
j her inquire what occasioned his unhappiness. 

j “ Alas !” cried the prince, “perhaps at this very moment that I am speaking, 
j the kmg my father breathes no more.” He then told her his reason for giving 
j way to such melancholy thoughts. The princess, who had no object but to 

1 give him pleasure, and who knew that his earnest desire to revisit his father 

j once more, might diminish the satisfaction he felt at residing with her in a 
! country so distant from his native home, said nothing at the time of her inten- 
j tions, but on that very day she availed herself of an opportunity of speaking to 
the king of China in private. “ Sire,” said she, respectfully kissing his hand, 

“ I have a favour to request of your majesty; and I entreat you not to refuse 
it me. But lest you should imagine dial the prince, my husband, has any part 
in my solicitations, I must fiisl assure you that he is not acquainted with my 
intention. It is to permit me to accompany him to see my father-in-law. King 
Schahzaman.” 

“Whatever sorrowjsuch a separation may occasion me,” replied the king, “ I 
cannot disapprove such a resolution : it is worthy of you, notwithstanding the ; 
fatigue you must experience from so long a journey. Go, I give my consent ; J 
but it is only on condition that you remain no longer than one year at the court , 
of King Schahzaman. He will not, I hope, object to this proposal, and that 
we should each see you by turns ; he his son and daughter-in-law, and I my 
daughter and son-in-law. ” The princess announced this consent to Camaral- 
zaman, who was much rejoiced at it, and thanked her for this new proof of her 
1 affection towards him. 

\ u 
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The king of China gave orders for the necessary preparations for the journey, 
and^Hien everything was ready he set out with them, and accompanied them 
for several days. They at length separated, not without many tears being shecl 
on either side ; the king embraced them tenderly, and after having begged the 
ftfhtce to continue to love his daughter with the same affection he then bore 
W, he left them to continue their journey, and returned himself to his capital, 
hunting by the way. 

The prince and princess had no sooner dried their tears, than they anticipated 
the joy that King Schahzaman would experience in seeing and embracing 
them, and what they also would feel at being with him. 

After they had been travelling about a month, they arrived on a plain of vast 
extent, planted from space to space with trees, which formed a very agreeable 
shade. As the heat on that day was excessive, Prince Camaralzaman thougkt 
it expedient to encamp on it. He asked the Princess Badoura if she had any 
objection to it, who, in reply, said, that she was at that moment going to make 
the same request of him. They immediately alighted in this beautiful spot ; 
and as soon as their tents were pitched, the princess, tvho had been resting in 
the shade, retired to hers, while Camaralzaman went to give orders to the rest 
of the party. In order to be more at her ease, she took off her girdle, which 
her women placed by her side ; she then fell asleep through fatigue, and her 
attendants left her. 

When Prince Camaralzaman had given all necessary orders, and made the 
requisite arrangements in the camp, he returned to the tent, and as he perceived 
that the fmneess had fallen asleep, he came in and sat down without making 
any noise. While he was thus sitting with the intention of sleeping himself 
also, the girdle of the princess caught his eye. He examined the different 
diamonds and rubies with which it was enriched, one by one ; and he perceived 
a small silk purse, sown neatly to the girdle, and tied with a piece of twist. 
On touching it, he felt that it contained something hard : curious to know what 
k was, he opened the purse and took out a cornelian, upon which there were 
different figures and characters engraven, all of which were unintelligible to 
him. “This cornelian,” said he to himself, “must certainly be of very great 
value, or my princess would never carry it about with her, and take such great 
care not to lose it.” In fact, this cornelian was a talisman, which the queen of 
China bad given to her daighter to ensure her happiness, which sho would ever 
enjoy, as long as she wore this about her. 

In order to examine this talisman the better, as the tent was rather dark. 
Prince Camaralzaman went to the outside ; when, as he was holding it in his 
hand, a bird made a sudden dart from the air upon it, and carried it away. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment and grief of the prince, when he 
perceived the talisman thus unexpectedly taken from him by the bird. This 
accident, the most afflicting that could have IxTallen him, and occasioned too 
by an ill-timed curiosity, deprived the princess of a precious gift; this reflection 
rendered him for some minutes motionless. 

The bird having flown away with his prize, alighted on the ground at a little 
distance, with the talisman still in his beak. Prince Camaralzaman went 
towards him in the hope of his dropping it ; but as soon as he approached, the 
bird flew a little way and then stopped again. The prince continued to pursue 
him,; the bird then swallowed the talisman and took a longer flight He again 
followed him, thinking to kill him with a stone. The farther the bind got from 
him* the more was Camaralzaman determined not to lose sight of him, and 
obtain the talisman. 

Over hills and valleys the bird drew the prince after him for the whole day, 
always getting farther from the spot where he had left the Princess Badnura ; 
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and at the close of day instead of perching in a bush, in which Camaralzaman 
might hare surprised him during the night, he flew to the top of a higfPtree, 
where he was in safety. 

The prince, extremely mortified at having taken so much useless trouble, 
deliberated whether he should return to his camp. “ But,” thought he, “how 
shall I return ? Shall I climb the hills and traverse the valleys over which I 
came ? Shall I not lose my way in the dusk of evening, and will my strength 
hold out? And even if I could, how should 1 present myself before the princess 
without her talisman?” Absorbed by these disconsolate reflections, and over- 
come with fatigue, with hunger, thirst, and sleep, he laid down and passed the 
night at the foot of the tree. 

The next morning Camaralzaman was awake before the bird had quitted the 
tree, and he no sooner saw him take his flight, than he got up to pursue him, 
and followed him the whole of that day with as Uttle success as he had done bn 
the preceding one, eating occasionally of the herbs and fruits he met with in his 
way. He did the same till the tenth day, always keeping his eye on the bird, 
and sleeping at night at the foot of the tree where it perched on its highest 
branches. 

On the eleventh day, the bird constantly flying on, and Camaralzaman as 
constantly pursuing, they arrived at a large city \\ hen the bird was near the 
walls, he rose very high above them, and bending his flight to the other side, 
the prince entirely lost sight of him, and with him of the hope of recovering the 
talisman of the Princess Badoura. 

Afflicted as he was in so many ways, and. hopeless of procuring relief to hia 
sorrows, he entered the city, which was built on the sea-shore, with a very tine 
harbour. He walked for a considerable time along the streets, not knowing 
either where he was, or where to go ; at length he arrived at the harbour. Still 
more uncertain what to do,, he walked along the shore, till he came to the gate 
of a garden, which was open, when he stopped. The gardener, who was a good 
old man, engaged with his labour, happened to raise his head at the same 
moment; he had scarcely perceived him. and recognised him as a stranger and 
a Mussulman, before he invited him Lo go m quickly and shut the gate. Cama- 
ralzaman did as he desired, and going up to the gardener, asked him why he had 
made him take this precaution. “It is/’ replied the gardener, “because I see 
that you are a stranger just arrived, and a Mussulman ; and this city is inhabited 
for the most part by idolaters, who have a (noital aversion against Mussulman, 
and ill-treat even the few that are lu re, who profess the religion of our prophet 
You, I suppose, are ignorant of this circs in stance, and I look on it as a miracle 
that you should have pioceeded so far as thi-s, without* meeting with any dis- 
agreeable adventure. In fact, these idolaters are above all things attentive to 
observe Mussulmen strangers who arrive , and to make them tall into some 
siutie, if they be not aware of then wickedness. I praise God that he has 
conducted you into a place of safety. 

Camaralzaman thanked the good man very gracefully for the retreat he so 
generously offered, and was going to say more, but the gardener interrupted 
him : “ Tet us have no more compliments,” said he, 14 you are fatigued and you 
must want food ; come and rest yourself.” He took him into his little house, 
and after the prince had eaten enough of what the gardener had so cordially set 
before him, he begged of him to tell him the reason of his coming, 

Camaralzaman satisfied his curiosity, and when he had finished his story, m 
which he disguised nothing, he asked, in hi? turn, by what means he might ge 
hade to the dominions of the king his father. “For,” added he, wer ® * 
attempt to rejoin the princess, hour should 1 find her, after eleven days, that 
have been separated mm her by so extraordinary an adventure How cio l 
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know even that she still exists ?” At this sorrowful reflection he could not avoid 
bursting into tears. 

In answer to what the prince had asked, the gardener told him, that the city 
he was then in was a whole year’s journey distant from those countries where 
Mussuknen lived, and which were governed by princes of their religion; but 
that by sea he might reach the Isle of Ebony in a much shorter time ; and that 
from thence it would be more easy to pass to the Islands of the Children of 
Khaledan: that every year a merchant ship sailed to the Isle of Ebony, and 
that he might avail himself of that opportunity to return from thence to the 
Islands of the Children of Khaledan. “ If you had arrived some days sooner,” 
continued he, “you might have embarked in that which sailed this year. But 
if you will wait till that of next year sails, and like to live with me, I offer you 
my house, such as it is, with all my heart.” 

Prince Camaralzaman esteemed himself very fortunate in ha ring thus met 
with an asylum in a place where he neither knew any one nor had any interest 
to form acquaintances. He accepted the offer and remained with the gardener; 
and while he waited the departure of a merchant vessel for the Isle of Ebony, 
he employed himself in working in the garden during the day ; and the nights, 
when nothing prevented his thoughts from fixing on his dear Princess Badoura, 
he passed in sighs, tears, and lamentations. We will leave him in this place to 
return to the Princess Badoura, whom we left sleeping in her tent. 

The princess slept for some time, and on waking was surprised that Prince 
Camaralzaman was not with her. She called her women, and asked them 
if they knew where he was. "Whilst they were assuring her that they had 
seen him go into the tent, but had not observed his quitting it, she perceived, 
on taking up her girdle, that the little bag was open, and that the talisman was 
no longer in it She did not doubt that the prince had taken it out to examine 
it, and that he would bring it back. She expected him till night with the 
greatest impatience, and could not comprehend what could oblige him to be 
absent from her so long. When she perceived that night was come on, and 
that it was already quite dark, and yet he did not return, she gave herself up to I 
the deepest affliction. She uttered a thousand curses both on the talisman and 
on him who made it; and if respect had not restrained her tongue, she would 
even have indulged in imprecations against the queen, her mother, for having 
made her so fatal a present Although she was distracted at this event,— so much 
the more afflicting, as she could form jio conception why the talisman should be 
the cause of the prince’s departure, —she did not lose her presence of mind, but, 
on the contrary, formed a courageous design, not common with her sex. 

None but the princess &nd her women knew of Camaralzaman’s disappearance, 
for at that time his people had all retired, and were sleeping in their tents. As 
the feared they might betray her if his absence came to their knowledge, she 
endeavoured to subdue her grief, and commanded her women pot to say or do 
anything that might create the slightest suspicion. She then changed her dress 
for one of Camaralzaman’s, whom she resembled so strongly, that his people 
supposed it to be him on the following morning when she made her appearance, 
and commanded them to pack up the baggage and proceed on their journey. 
When all was ready, she made one of her women take her place in the litter, 
and she herself mounted her horse, and they set off. 

After a journey of several months by land as well as by sea, the princess, 
who had continued the disguise of Prince Camaralzaman, in order to reach the 
Islands of the Children of Khaledan, arrived at the capital of the Isle of Ebony, 
the reigning king of which was named Armanos. As those of her people who 
disembarked' the first to seek a lodging for her, had published in the town that 
j the vessel which was just arrived bore Prince Camaralzaman, who was returning 
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from a long voyage, and whom bad weather had obliged to make for this port, 
the intelligence soon reached the palace of the king. 

King Armanos, accompanied by the greatest part of hit court, immediately 
set out to receive the princess, and met her just as she had left the vessel, and 
was going to the lodging that was engaged for her. He received her as the son 
of a king who was his friend and ally, with whom he had' always lived on terms 
of amity, and conducted her to his palace, where he lodged her and her whole 
suite, notwithstanding her earnest entreaties to be permitted to have a lodging 
to herself. He conferred upon her all the honours imaginable, besides regaling 
her for three days with extraordinary magnificence. 

When the three days were expired, King Armanos, finding that the princess, 
whom he still supposed to be Prince Camaralzaman, talked of re-embarkmg 
and continuing her voyage, and being quite charmed with a prince who appeared 
to him so handsome and well-made, and possessed of 50 much wit and know- 
ledge, spoke to her in private. “Prince,” said he, “ at the advanced age to 
which you see I am arrived, with little hope of living much longer, I endure the 
mortification of not having a son fro whom I can bequeath my kingdom. Heaven 
has bestowed on me one only daughter, who is possessed of such beauty as can- 
not be matched but with a prince of such high birth, and such mental as well 
as personal accomplishments as distinguish you. Instead, therefore, of pre- 
paring to return to your own country, accept her from my hands, together 
with my crown, which I from this moment iesign in your favour, and remain 
with us, Tt is now time for me to repose, after having borne the weight of it 
foT so many years ; I cannot do it with inure satisfaction to myself than at a 
period when X am likely to see my state governed by so worthy a successor,” 

This generous offer of the king of the Island of Ebony, to give his only 
daughter in marriage to the Princess Badoura, who, being a woman, could not 
accept her, and of giving up to her all his do*-*’ ions, occasioned her a degree 
of embarrassment which she little expected. After having told the king that 
she was Camaralzaman, and having supported the character with so much 
plausibility, she thought it would be unworthy of a princess of her rank to 
undeceive him, and to declare, that instead of being the prince himself, she 
was only his wife. But if she refused him, she had just reason to fear, from 
the extreme desire he had evinced for the completion of the marriage, that he 
might change his friendship and good-will towards her into enmity and hatred, 
and might even attempt her life. Besides which, she cotdd not be certain that 
she should find Camaralzaman at the court of King Schanzaman, his father. 

These considerations, together with that of acquiring a kingdom for the 
prince, her husband, in case she should evei rejoin him, determined Badoura to 
accept the proposals of King Armanos Having, therefore, remained for some 
minutes without speaking, she tnus leplied, her face*being at the same tame 
overspread with blushes, which the king attributed to her modesty, “ Sire, I am 
under infinite obligations to your majesty for the good opinion you have con- 
ceived of my person, and for the honour you do me by conferring on me so 
great a favour, of which I am by no means deserving, yet dare not refuse, j 
But, sire,” added she, “I cannot accept so great an alliance, except on con- 
dition that your majesty will assist me with your counsels, and that 1 under- 
take nothing that you shall not previously have approved of.” 

The marriage being thus agreed on and concluded, the ceremony of the 
nuptials was postponed to the following day ; and the Princess Badoura took 
that opportunity of acquainting her officers, who still supposed her to be l'ri^^r 
Camaralzaman, of what was to take place, that they might not be astonished at 
ih and she assured them that the Princess Badoura had given her consent. She 
spoke of it to her women also, charging them to continue faithful to the secret 
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The king gf the Island of Ebony, overjoyed at having acquired a soiwDwkmr 
with whom, he was so well satisfied, assembled his council on the morrow, and 
declared that he bestowed the princess his daughter in marriage on Prince 
-Camaralzaman, whom he had taken with him, and seated next him ; that he 
resigned his crown to him, and enjoined them to accept him as their king, and 
to pay him homage. * When he had concluded, he descended from the throne, 
.and made the Princess Badoura ascend and take his place, where she received 
ihe oaths of fidelity and allegiance from the principal nobles who were present. 

At the conclusion" of the council, the new king was solemnly proclaimed 
'"throughout the city; rejoicings for several days were ordered, and couriers 
despatched to all parts of the kingdom, that the same ceremonies and the same 
demonstrations of joy might be observed. 

In the evening the whole palace was in festivity, and the princess Haiatalnc- 
fous, for this was the name of the daughter of the king of the Island of Ebony, 
was conducted to the Princess Badoura, whom every one supposed to be a man, 
with a magnificence truly royal. The ceremonies being completed, they were 
left alone, and retired to rest. 

The next morning, while the Princess Badoura received the compliments of a 
large assembly of courtiers on their marriage and accession to the throne, King 
Armanos and his queen repaired to "the apartment of the new queen, their i 
daughter, to inquire how she passed the night. Instead of making any reply ; 
she fixed her eyes on the ground, and by the expression of sorrow wdiich over- | 
spread her countenance, plainly showed that she was dissatisfied. j 

In order to console the Princess Ilaiatalnefous, the king said to her, “My 
dear daughter, let not this afflict you ; when Prince Camaralzaman landed here, 
he only sought to return as soon as possible to King Schahzaman, his father. 
Although we have prevented him from putting his design in execution, by means 
with which he must be well satisfied, we must nevertheless conclude that he j 
feels much disappointment at being so suddenly deprived even of the hope of 1 
ever seeing him again, or any one belonging to his family. You may therefore 
expect, when these emotions of filial tenderness are a little subsided, that he will 
behave towards you as a good husband. ” 

The Princess Badoura, under the assumed name of Camaralzaman, and king 
of the Island of Ebony, passed the whole of that day not only in receiving the 
compliments of her court, but also in reviewing the regular troops belonging to 
the household, and in several other royal functions, with a dignity and ability 
which acquired her the approbation of all those who witnessed it 

The night was advanced when she entered the apartment of Queen Haia- 
talnefous, and she soon perceived, by the restraint with which the latter received 
her, that she recollected the preceding night. She endeavoured to dissipate 
her sadness by a long qpnversation that she held with her, and in which she 
employed all her eloquence, of which she had a considerable share, to persuade 
her that she loved her excessively. She at last gave her time to go to bed, and 
during this interval she began to -say a prayer ; but she remained so long thus 
employed that Ilaiatalnefous fell asleep. She then ceased from praying, and 
lay down by her side without waking her, as much afflicted at the necessity she 
was under of acting a character which did not become her, as the loss of her 
beloved Camaralzaman, whom she unceasingly lamented. She arose the next 
morning at the break of day before Haiatalnefous awoke, and went to the council 
dressed in the royal robes. 

King Armanos did not fail to see the queen his daughter again on that day, 
and he found her in tears. He required no further proof to be satisfied oTthe 
cause of her affliction. Quite indignant at this affront, for such he conceived 
it, the cause of which he could not comprehend, “Daughter,” said he, * ‘have 
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patience for one night more; I have elevated your husband to throne, but I 
shall find the means of abasing him, and of banishing him from hence with 
shame and ignominy if he does not behave to you properly. In my present 
anger at seeing you treated with such neglect, I do not know whether I shall 
be satisfied with so moderate a punishment It is not to you, but to my person, 
that he offers so unpardonable an affront” 

The Princess Badoura returned to the chamber of Haiatalnefous as late that 
evening as on the preceding one. She- conversed with her in the same maimer, 
and was then going to say her prayer while she went to' bed, but Haiatalnefous 
prevented her, and obliged her to sit down again. “ What ! ” said she, “ I see 
you intend to treat me this night as you did the two former ones. Tell me, I 
entreat you, in what I can have displeased you; I, who not only love, but 
adore'you, and esteem myself the happiest of all the princesses of my rank, for 
having so noble a prince as you are for my husband ? Any other besides me 
would have a good opporf unity of revenge by abandoning you to your luckless 
fate for so indignant an affront to my person ; but even did I not love you as I 
do, I am too compassionate for the misfortunes even of those who are totally 
indifferent to me, not to warn you that the king, my father, is extremely irritated 
with your mode of proceeding; and that he only suspends his anger till to- 
morrow, when you will feel its just effects, if you continue this usage of me. 
Lponjure you not to drive a princess to despair, who cannot avoid loving you.” 

This speech occasioned inexpressible embarrassment to the Princess Badoura, 
She could not doubt the sincerity of Haiatalnefous ; the coolness which King j 
Armanos had shown her on that day, lully proved his displeasure. The only i 
method that occurred to her of justifying her conduct, was to confess her sex 
to Haiatalnefous. But although she had foreseen that she should be obliged 
to make this declaration, yet the uncertainty whether this princess would take it 
in good part made her tremble. But at last, when she reflected that if Prince 
Camaralzaman was still alive, he must necessarily stop at the Isle of Ebony, in j 
his way to the dominions of Schahzaman, that she ought to preserve herself 
for him, and that she could only do it by discovering herself to the Princess 
Haiatalnefous, she hazarded this confession. 

*As Badoura had remained silent and confused, Haiatalnefous becoming 
impatient, was going to continue, when she prevented her by these words ; ** Too 
amiable and charming princess,” said she, “ I confess I am in fault, and I 
freely condemn myself : but l hope you will pardon me, and that you will not 
violate the secret I am going to intrust you with for my justification." At the 
same moment Badoura uncovered her bosom . “ See* princess," continued she, 

44 if a woman and a princess such as you are yourself, does not deserve your 
pardon ; 1 am persuaded you will grant it with good will when I shall have 
related to you my history ; and above all, when you are made acquainted 
with the misfortune which has obliged me to act a deceitful part.” 

When the Princess Badoura had concluded her narration, and made herself 
known to the princess of the Isle of Ebony, she entreated her a second time 
not to betray her secret, and to agree to continue the deceit, and pretend that 
she was really her husband, until the arrival of Prince Camaralzaman, whom 
she hoped shortly to see again, 

44 Princess," replied Haiatalnefous, 4 ‘it would indeed be a singular destiny, 
if so happy a union as yours has Been should be of such short duration after 
a mutual affection, conceived apd preserved with so many miraculous adven- 
tures. I join my wishes to yours, that Heaven may soon re-unite you. Be 
Assured, in the meantime, that I will most religiously preserve the secret you * 
have intrusted me with. I shall feel the greatest pleasure at being the omy 1 
person in the great kingdom of the Isle of Ebony who really knows you, 
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while you govern it with the wisdom you have displayed at the commencement 
of your reign* I asked you to love me, but now 1 declare to you that I shall 
be fully satisfied if you do not refuse me your friendship.” After this conver- 
sation the two princesses tenderly embraced, and with a thousand demonstrations 
j of reciprocal friendship they lay down to rest. 

It was a custom in this island that the consummation of royal marriages 
j should be made known to the public. The princess, however, found some 
means of overcoming this difficulty ; and not only the female attendants of the 
I Princess Haiatalnefous were the next morning deceived, but also King Armanos, 

I the queen, his consort, and his whole court. And from this time the Princess 
| iJadoura continued to govern the kingdom in great tranquillity, to the complete 
| ifttisfaction of the king and all his subjects. 

While these things were in this situation in the Isle of Ebony between the 
Princess Badoura and Haiatalnefous, King Armanos, the queen, tne court, and 
the rest of the people in the kingdom, Prince Camaralzaman was still in the 
city of idolaters with the gardener who had offered him a retreat 

One morning very early, while the prince was preparing to work in the 
garden, as was his usual custom, the good old gardener prevented him. “ The 
idolaters,” said he to him, “have a grand festival to-day, and as they abstain 
from all kinds of labour, to pass it in public assemblies and rejoicings, they 
will not suffer Mussulmen either to work ; and the latter, to preserve peace and 
amity with them, enter into their amusements, and are present at the various 
spectacles, which are well worthy of notice ; so you may allow yourself a little 
rest to-day. I shall leave you here, and as the time approaches for the merchant 
vesiel which I mentioned to you to sail for the Island of Ebony, I am going to 
see some friends, and will inquire of them what day it is to set sail, and at the 
same time I will arrange matters for >our embarking in it.” The gardener put 
on his best dress and went cut. 

When Prince Camaralzaman found himself alone, instead of partaking of 
the public rejoicings which enlivened the whole city, the state of inactivity 
he remained in brought to his mind in stronger colours the sad recollection of 
his ever-beloved princess. Absorbed by his melancholy reflections, he sight d 
and moaned as he walked along the garden, when the noise made by two birds, 
who had perched on a tree near him, attracting his attention, inclined him to 
lift up his head and stop. 

Camaralzaman observed that these birds were fighting desperately, pecking 
each other with their beaks, and in a few minutes he saw one of them fall dead 
at the foot of a tree. The bird who remained conqueror resumed his flight, 
and soon disappeared. 

At the same moment, two other buds of a larger size, who had seen the 
combat from a distance, arrived fiom a different quarter, and alighted, one at 
the head, the other at the feet of the deceased, looked at him for a considerable 
time, shaking their heads in a way which showed their grief, and then dug a 
grave for him with their claws, in which they buried him. 

As soon as the birds had again filled the grave with the earth, they flew 
away, and a short time after returned, holding in their beaks, one by the 
wing, and the other by the claw, the criminal bird, who uttered dreadful 
screams, and made violent efforts to escape. They brought him to the grave 
Of the bird he had in his rage destroyed, and there, sacrificing him to the 
just punishment he merited for the cruel murder he had committed, they 
deprived biff 1 of life by pecking him with their beaks. They then tore open 
his body, drew out the entrails, and leaving the corpse on the ground, new 
away. 

Camaralzaman remained in silent admiration the whole time this surprising 
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spectacle continued. He approached the tree where the scene had taken 
place, and casting his eyes on the entrails, which lay scattered on the ground, 
he perceived something red appearing out of the stomach of the bird that had 
been tom to pieces. He took up the mangled remains of the body, and 
taking out the red substance which had attracted his notice, he found it to be 
the talisman of the Princess Badoura, his dear and tenderly -beloved princess, 
which had cost him so much anxiety, pain, and regret, since this bird had 
flown away with it 11 Cruel bird,” cried he, looking at it, “you delighted in 
evil actions; and I have no little cause to complain of the grief you have 
occasioned me. But in proportion to what I have suffered through you, so 
much do I wish well to those who have avenged my injuries by revenging the 
death of their companion.” 

It is not possible to express the joy of Prince Camaralzaman at this adven- 
ture. “Dearest princess,” he exclaimed again, “this fortunate moment, in 
which I thus redeem what is so valuable to you, is no doubt a happy presage, 
that announces my meeting with you in the same unexpected manner; and 
perhaps even sooner than I dare to hope. Blessed be the day in which I taste 
such happiness, and which at the same time flatters me with the delightful 
prospect of the*greatest pleasure I can enjoy.” 

As he finished these words, Camaralzaman kissed the talisman, and, wrap- 
ping it up carefully, tied it round his arm. Duriag his extreme affliction, 

| he had passed almost every night without closing his eyes, ami in the midst of 
I tormenting reflections. He slept very tranquilly the whole of that which suc- 
| ceeded this happy event ; and the next morning at break of day, putting on his 
working dress, he went to the gardener for his orders, who begged him to 
cut and root up a particular tree, which he pointed out to him, as being old, 
and no longer bearing fruit. 

, Camaralzaman took an axe and set to work. As he was cutting a part of the 
root, he struck something which seemed to resist, and made a loud noise. He 
removed the earth and discovered a large plate of brass, under whieh he found 
a staircase with ten steps. He immediately descended, and when he had 
reached the bottom, he saw himself in a sort of cave, or vault, about fifteen 
feet square, in which he counted fifty large bronze jars ranged round it, each 
with a cover. He uncovered them all, one after the other, and found them 
filled with gold dust. He then left the vault, quite overjoyed at having 
discovered so rich a treasure ; he replaced the plate over the staircase, and 
continued to root up the tree, while he waited for the gardener’s return. 

The gardener had been informed on the preceding.day that the vessel, which 
sailed annually to the Isle of Ebony, was to depart in a very few days ; but 
those who had given him the intelligence, could not acquaint him with the 
precise day ; they promised, however, to do so on the morrow. He had been 
to gain the information he wanted, and returned with a countenance which 
displayed the joy he felt at being the bearer of such good news to Camaral- 
' zamaw. “ My son,” said he to him, for by his great age he claimed the 
privilege of addressing the prince in such familiar terms, “rejoice, and hold 
yourself in readiness to embark in three days ; the vessel will sail on that day, 
without fail ; and I have agreed with the captain about your passage and 
departure.” 

“ In my present situation,” replied Camaralzaman, “ you could not 
announce to me anything of so agreeable a nature. But, in return, I have to 
communicate to you also a piece of news which will give you great pleasure. 
Take the trouble of following me, and you will see the good fortune that 
Heaven sends you.” Camaralzaman conducted the gardener to the spot where 
he rooted up the tree, and made him go down into the vault ; when he had 
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shown him the number of jars it contained, all filled with gold dust, he ] 
expressed his joy that God had thus recompensed his virtue, 'and all the 
fatigue and pain he had undergone for so many years. 

“ What do you mean?” replied the gardener. 4 ‘Do you suppose, then, 
that I will possess myself of all this treasure ? No, it is all your own ; I have 
no pretensions to any part of it. During eighty years that I have worked in 
this garden since my father’s death I have never chanced to discover it. It is 
a sign that it was destined for you alone, since God permitted you to find it ; 
it is more appropriate to a prince like you than to me, who am on the brink of 
the grave, and want nothing more. God sends it you very opportunely at 
the time that you are about to return to the states which are to belong to you, 
and where you will make a good use of it.” 

Prince Camaralzaman would not give up to the gardener in generosity, and 
they had a great contest on this point. He at length solemnly protested that 
he would not touch any of the gold unless the gardener retained half for his 
share, to which he with some difficulty consented ; and they divided the jars, 
twenty-five to each. 

The division being made, “ My son,” said the gardener, “ this is not enough ; . 
we must now devise some plan for embarking these riches on the vessel, and 
taking them with you so secretly as not to give any suspicion of them, other- 
wise you might run a risk of losing them. There are no olives in the Isle of 
Ebony, and those which arc taken from here are in great request. As you 
know I have a good provision of those I have gathered from my own garden, 
you must take the fifty jars, and fill them half-way with the gold dust, and the 
other half with olives up to the top, and we will have them taken to the ship, 
when you yourself embark. ” 

Camaralzaman adopted this advice, and employed himself the rest of the day 
in filling and arranging the fifty jars ; and as he feared that he might lose the 
talisman of the Princess Badoura by wearing it constantly on his arm, he had 
the precaution to put it in one of these jars, on which he set a mark, to know' it 
again. When he had completed his work, and the jars were ready for removal, 
as night was approaching, he went home with the gardener, and entering into 
conversation with him, related the battle of the tw'o birds, and the circumstances 
attending this adventure, by which he had recovered the talisman of the Princess 
Badoura ; the gardener was not less surprised than rejoiced at this account, for 
his sake. 

Whether it was on account of his great age, or that lie had taken too ra#ch 
exercise on that day, the gardener passed a bad night ; this illness increased on 
the following day, and on the third morning he found himself still worse. As 
soon as it was day, the captain of the vessel himself, together with some of his 
seamen, came and knocked at the garden -gate. Camaralzaman opened it, and 
they inquired for the passenger who was to embark on hoard their vessel. “ I 
am he,” replied the prince; “the gardener, who took my passage, is ill, and 
cannot speak to you ; however, pray come in, and take away these jars of olives 
together with nay baggage, and 1 will follow you as soon as I have taken my 
leave of him.” 

The seamen carried away his jars and baggage, and on leaving Camaralza- 
man, desired him to follow them immediately : “The wind is fair,” added the 
I captain, *‘at*d I only wait for you to set sail” 

As spon as the captain and seamen were gone, Camaralzaman returned to 
the gardener, to bid him farewell, and thank him for all the good offices he had' 
received n ; but he found him at the point of death, and he had scarcely 

obtained from him the profession of his faith, according to the custom of good 
Mussclmen, on the article of death, than he saw him expire. 
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The prince, being under the necessity of embarking immediately, used the 
utmost diligence in performing the last duties to the deceased. He washed the 
body, wrapped it in the sepulchral clothes, and having dug a grave in the garden 
{for as Mahometans were barely tolerated in the city of idolaters, they had no 
public cemetery), he buried it himself, which employed him till the close of the 
day. He then set out, without losing any more time, to embark ; and to use 
great despatch, he took the key of the garden with him, intending to deliver it 
to the proprietor, or if he could not accomplish that, to give it to some trusty 
person, in the presence, of witnesses, to remit it to him. But when arrived at 
the harbour, he was informed that the ship had weighed anchor some time, .and 
it was already out of sight. They added that it had waited for him three full 
hours before it set sail. , 

Camaralzaman was vexed and distressed to the utmost degree, at finding 
himself obliged to remain in a country where he had no wish to form any 
acquaintance, and to wait another yeai before the opportunity he had just lost 
would again present itself. What mortified him still more was, that he had 
parted with the talisman of the Princess Badoura, which he now gave up for 
lost He had no other method tu pursue but return to the garden he had left, 
to rent it of tlie landlord to whom it belonged, and to continue the cultivation of 
it, while he deplored his misfortune. As he could not support the fatigue of 
all the labour it required, he hired a boy to assist him ; and that he might not 
lose the other share of the treasure, which came to him by the death of the 
gardener, who had died without heirs, he put the gold-dust into fifty other jars, 
and covered them with olives, as he had done before, that he might take them 
with him when the time came for him to embark. 

While Prince Camaralzaman was beginning another year of pain, sorrow, 
and impatience, the vessel continued its voyage with a favourable wind, and 1 
arrived without any misfortune at the capital of the Isle of Ebony. ] 

As the palace was on the sea-shore, the new king, or rather the Princess i 
Badoura, who perceived the vessel while sailing into port, with all its flags 
flying, inquired what ship it was, and was told that it came every year from the 
city of idolaters at that season, and* that it was in general laden with very nch 
merchandise. 

The princess, who, in the midst of all the state and splendour that surrounded 
, her, had her mind constantly occupied with the idea of Camaralzaman, con- 
ceived that he might have cmhaiketf on board that vessel, and the thought 
occurred to her of going to meet him when he landed, not intending to make 
herself known to him, for she was convinced he would not recognise her, but 
to observe him, and take the measures she thought most proper for their mutual 
discovery. iJnder pretence, therefore, of inspecting the merchandise, and even 
of being the first to see and to cluMse the most valuable for herself, she ordered 
a horse to be brought her. She went to the harbour, accompanied by several 
officers who happened to be with her, and she arrived at the moment that the 
captain came on shore. She desired him to come to her, and inquired of him 
from whence he had sailed, how long he had been at sea, what good or unfor- 
tunate incidents he had met with during his voyage, if he had amongst his 
passengers any stranger of distinction, and above all, with what his vessel was 
laden. 

The captain gave satisfactory answers to all these questions ; as for the pas- 
sengers, lie assured her there were none besides the merchant?, who were nccus- 

I tomed to trade hither ; and that the}- nought very rich stuffs from different 
countries, linens of the finest texture, painted as well as plain, precious stones, 
musk, ambergris, camphor, civet, spic&, medicinal drugs, olives, and several 
other articles. “ 
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The Princess Badoura happened to be passionately fond of olives. She had 
no sooner heard them mentioned, than she said to the captain, “ I will take all 
you have on board ; order them to be unladen immediately, that I may bargain 
for them. As for the other merchandise, you will inform the owners to bring 
me the most beautiful and valuable of their goods, before they show them to 
any one.** 

“ Sire,” replied the captain, who took her for the king of the Isle of Ebony, 
which in fact she was, in her feigned character, “there are fifty large jars of 
olives ; but they belong to a merchant who remained behind. I had informed 
him of my departure, and even waited for him some time ; but as I found he 
did not come, and that his delay prevented my profiting by a favourable wind, 

I lost all patience, and set sail.” “Let them be put ashore, nevertheless,” 
replied the princess; “ this shall not prevent our making the bargain.” 

The captain sent his boat to the ship, and it soon returned, bringing the jars 
of olives. The princess inquired what the value of the fifty jars might be in 
the Isle of Ebony. “Sire, replied the captain “the merchant is very poor; 
your majesty will confer a great obligation on him by giving him a thousand 
pieces of silver.” “That he may be perfectly satisfied,” said the princess, 
“and in consideration of his great poverty, you shall have a thousand pieces of 
gold counted out to you, which you will take care to give him.” She gave 
orders for the payment of this sum, and after she had desired the jars to be 
taken away, she returned to the palace. 

As night approached, the Fnncess Badoura retired to the interior palace, 
and went to the apartment of the Princess Haiatalnefous, where she had the 
fifty jars of olives brought to her. She had opened one, to taste them, and to 
eat of them herself, and poured some into a dish, when conceive her astonishment 
at finding the olives mixed with gold dust. “What a wonderful adventure !’* 
exclaimed she. She immediately ordered the other jars to be opened, and 
emptied in her presence, by the women of Haiatalnefous ; and her surprise 
increased, as she perceived that the olives in each jar were mixed with the gold 
dust. But when that was emptied in which Camaralzaman had deposited the 
talisman, her emotions on seeing it were so* strong, that she was quite overcome, 
and fainted away. 

The Princess Haiatalnefous and her women ran to her assistance, and by 
throwing water on her face, at length brought her to herself. When she had 
recovered her senses, she took up the ^talisman, and kissed it several times ; 
but as she did not choose to say anything before the princess’s women, who 
were ignorant of her disgpise, and as it was time to retire to rest, she dis- 
missed them. “Princess,” said she to Haiatalnefous, as soon as they were 
alone, “after what I have related to you of my adventures, you no doubt 
guessed that it was on beholding this talisman that I fainted. It is mine, 
and the fatal cause of the separation that has taken place between my beloved 
husband and myself. It was the occasion of an event so painful for both, 
and I am certain its discovery will be the means of our speedy re-union.” 

The next morning, as soon as day had appeared, the Princess Badoura sent 
for the captain of the vessel. When he was come, she said to him, “I beg 
you to give me a more satisfactory account of the merchant to whom the 
olives belonged, that I bought yesterday. I think you told me that you left 
him behind in the city of idolaters ; can you inform me what was his occu- 
pation there ? ” 

“Sire," replied the captain, “I can acquaint your majesty with it, as I 
know jt for certain. I had agreed about his passage with a gardener, who 
was extremely old ; and he tola me that I should find him in his garden, the 
situation of which he pointed out to me, where he worked under him, This 
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made roc say to your majesty that he was poor. I went to this very garden, 
to seek him, and tell him that I was going to embark, and spoke to him 
• myself.” 

“If this be the case,” said the princess, “you must set sail again to-day, 
and return to the city of idolaters, in search for this young gardener, and 
bring him here, for he is my debtor. If you refuse, I declare that I will 
confiscate, not only all the goods which belong to you, and those of the mer- 
chants you have on board, but will also make your life and that of the merchants 
responsible for it. At this moment they are gt>ing by my command to place 
the seal on the magazines where they are deposited, and which shall not be 
taken off until you have delivered into my hands the young man I require. 
This is what I had to say to you. Go, and obey nyr orders/’ 

The captain had nothing to reply to this command, the non-execution of ! 
which was to involve him and the merchants in so severe a punishment. He 
imparted it to them, and they were no less anxious than himself for the imme- 
diate departure of the vessel ; he stored it with water and provisions for the 
voyage, which was done with so much expedition, that he set sail on that 
very day. 

The ship had a very good voyage, and the captain managed so well as to 
arrive by night at the city of idolaters. When he was as near land as he 
thought necessary, he did not cast anchor, but while the vessel lay to, he got 
into his boat and rowed to shore at a spot a little distance from the harbour, 
from whence he u#nt to the garden of Camaralzaman, accompanied by six of 
his most resolute seamen. The prince was not asleep ; his separation from 
the beautiful princess of China overwhelmed him as usual with affliction, and j 
he detested and cursed the moment when he had suffered himself to be tempted 
by curiosity even to touch, much more to examine her girdle. He passed in 
this manner the hours which should have been dedicated to repose, when he 
heard a knocking at the gate of the garden, lie went half dressed to open it, 
and he had scarcely presented himself when the captain and sailors, without 
speaking a word, seized and conducted him by main force to the boat, and took 
him to me ship, which set sail again as soon as they had re-embarked. 

Camaralzaman, who had till then preser\cd a profound silence, as well as the 
captain and seamen, now asked the captain, whose features he recollected, 
what reason he had for dragging him away with so much violence. “ Arc you 
not a debtor to the king of the Island of Ebony ? ” inquired the captain in his 
turn. “I, a debtor to the king of the Island of Ebony !” exclaimed Cama- 
ralzaman, with amazement, “I do not know him, I never had any dealings 
with him, nor even ever set my foot m his dominions,” “You must know that 
matter better than I can,” tcplied the captain, “but you will speak to him 
yourself: however, remain here quietly, and have patience.” 

The vessel had as successful a voyage in conducting Camaralzaman to the 
Isle of Ebony, as it had experienced in going for him to the city of idolaters. 
Although night had closed when they got into port, the captain nevertheless 
did not delay going on shore to take Prince Camaralzaman to the palace, where 
he requested to be presented to the king. 

The Princess Badoura, who had already retired into the inner palace, was no 
sooner informed of his return, and of the arrival of Camaralzaman, than she 
went out to speak to him. As soon as she had cast her eyes on her beloved 
prince, for whom she had shed so many tears since their separation, she in- 
stantly recognised him even in his labourer’s dress. As for the prince, who 
trembled in the presence of a king, as he believed him to be, to whom he was 
to answer for an imaginary debt, he had not the least idea that he was then in 
her presence, whom he desired so ardently to rejoin. Had the princess iol- 
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lowed her indication, she would have run to him, and discovered herself by 
her tender embraces ; but she restrained her emotions, as she thought it for the 
interest of both that she should continue to sustain the character of Icing for 
some time longer, before she made herself known. She contented herself with 
recommending him particularly to the care of an officer who was present, 
charging him to be attentive, and treat him well until the following day. 

When the Princess Badoura had ordered everything that related to Prince 
Camaralzaman, she turned towards the captain, to recompense him for the 
important service he had rendered her, by desiring another officer to go imme- 
diately and take off the seal which had been placed on his merchandise, as well 
as that of the merchants, and dismissed him with a present of a rich and 
precious diamond, which fully repaid him the expense of the second voyage. 
She told him also that he might keep the thousand pieces of gold which had 
been paid for the jars of olives, and that she should know how to settle the 
matter with the merchant he had just brought her. 

She at length returned to the apartment of the princess of the Isle of Ebony, 
to whom she related the subject of her joy, begging her nevertheless not to dis- 
close the secret, and intrusting her 'with the measures she thought it necessary 
to adopt, before she discovered herself tc* Prince Camaralzaman, or acknow- 
ledged who he himself was. “There is,” added she, “so great a distance 
between the rank of a great prince as he is, and fhat of a gardener, that there \ 
might be some danger attending bis passing from one of thj| lowest degrees of j 
the people to the very highest, however justice might demand such an act” ; 
Far from being faithless to htr promise, the princess of the Isle of Ebony con- 
curred with her in the design she had formed. She even assured her that she 
would contribute all in her powder to forward it, if she would inform her of 
what she wished her to do. , | 

The next day, the princess of China, under the name, habit, and authority of j 
king of the Isle of Ebony, after taking care to have Prince Camaralzaman con- j 
ducted to the bath very early in the morning, and dressed in the robe of an < 
emir, or governor of a province, introduced him into the council, where he 
attracted the attention of all the nobles who were present, by his elegant and 
majestic air, and well-formed person. 

The Princess Badoura herself was charmed to see him again as amiable as he 
had so often appeared to her ; and she felt additional interest in extolling him 
to the council After he had taken his place in the rank of emirs, according 
tp her directions, “My lords,” said she, addressing the other emirs, “CamaraUa- 
( man, whom I this day present to you as your colleague, is not unworthy of the 
situation he occupies amongst you. I have had sufficient experience of his 
worth in my travels, to be aide to answer for him, and I can assure you that he will 
make himself known to, and admired by you, as much for his valour and a thou- 
sand other good and amiable qualities, as by the superior greatness of his mind.” 
i Camaralzaman was extremely surprised when he heard the king of the Isle of 
I Ebony, whom he little suspected to be a woman, much less his adored princess, 

| call him by his name, and assure the assembly that he knew him, when he was 
himself convinced that he had never met him in any place : he was stitt more 
astonished at the unexpected praise the king bestowed on him. 

This praise, however, although pronounced by royal lips, did not disconcert 
him j he received it with a modesty that proved he deserved it, but that it did 
hot excite his vanity. He prostrated himself before the throne of the king, 
and when hSmrose, be said, “ Sire, I cannot find words to express my thanks 
to your majesty for the great honour you have conferred on me, much less for 
all your kindness. I will exert myself to the utmost of my abilities to/Wnr* 

I both the doe and the other. 7 ' - 
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When he left the council, the prince was conducted by an officer to a 
large mansion, which the Princess Badoura had already ordered to be furnished, 
and prepared for his reception. He there found officers and servants ready to 
receive his commands, and a stable filled with very fine horses, the whole 
suited to the dignity of an emir, which had just been conferred on him ; and 
when he went into his closet, his steward presented him with a coffer full of 
gold for his expenses. The loss he was able to guess from what quaiter this 
good fortune came, the greater was his surprise and admiration ; but he never 
entertained the least suspicion that it was his own princess who was the cause i 
of the whole. 

At the end of two or three days, the Princess Badoura, to afford Camaralzaman 
more frequent access to her person, as well as to raise him to higher distinction, 
bestowed on him the office of grand treasurer, which had become vacant He 
acquitted himself in this new office with so much integrity, at the same time 
conferring obligations on every one, that he acquired not only the friendship 
of all the nobles about the court, but also won ihc hearts of the common people 
by his rectitude and generosity. 

Camaralzaman would have been the happiest of men to find himself in 
such high favour with a king, w r ho, as he supplied, was an entire stranger to 
him, and thus to obtain the esteem of every ouc. which daily increased, had 
he possessed his princess also. But m the midst of all his splendour he i 
never erased lamenting the loss of his pnuce^, and that he could gain no , 
information respecting hvi m a cnuutiy wh>iv he concluded she must have j 
passed some tune, since he had been separued from her by an accident so 
unfortunate for both. lie might have lUsqucted something if the princess 
Badoura had retained the name of t ’amar.il/amuu, which she assumed with his 
dress. But when she asceuded the thrum., dr < hanged it for that of Arxnanos, 
in compliment to the former king, her father- hi -law , so that she was now 
known only by the name of King Armanos the yonngei, and there were only a 
few courtiers who rcmembeied the name of Camaralzaman, which she bore on 
her first arrival at the Island of Ebony. Camnrnkaman had not yet had suffi- 
cient intercourse with them to learn this circumstance, but he might in the end 
have been informed of it. 

As tiie Princess Badoura feared that it might so happen, and as she wished 
Camaralzaman to l>e indebted to her only for the discovery, she resolved at 
length to put an end to her own torments, and to those she well knew' he 
suffered. In fact, she had remarked, that whenever she conversed with him 
on the affairs relating to his office, he frequently heaved deep sighs which 
could only be silent addresses to her. She herself lived in a state of con- 
stant restraint, which she was determined to put a period to without further 
delay. Besides which, the friendship of the nobles, the zeal and affection of 
the people, everything contributed to persuade her that the crown of the Island 
of Ebony might be placed on his head without any obstacle. 

The Princess Badoura had no sooner formed this resolution, in concert 
with tlie Princess ITaiatainefous, than she spoke to Prince CamaraUaman, in 
private, on the same day. “ Camaralzaman, ** said she, **1 wish to converse 
with you on an affair which will require some discussion, and on which I want 
your advice. As I think 1 cannot do it more conveniently than at night come j 
to me this evening ; tell your people not to wait for you, and I will provide j 
you |jdth a bed,” | 

Camaralzaman did not fail to repair to the palace at the hour appointed j 
by the princess. She took him with her into the inner palace, and having told j 
the chief of the eunuchs, who was preparing to follow her, that she did not i 
require his attendance, and that he .lad only to keep the door fastened, she ) 
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conducted him into a different apartment from that of the Princess Haiatal- 
nefous, in which she was accustomed to sleep. 

When the prince and princess were in a chamber, which contained a bed, 
and had fastened the door, the princess took the talisman out of a little box, and 
presented it to Camaralzaman. “ It is not long since an astrologer gave me this 
talisman,” said she, “and as I know you to be well informed m every science, 
you perhaps can tell me its peculiar properties,” Camaralzaman took the talis- 
man, and approached alight to examine it. He no sooner recognised it, than 
with a degree of surprise which delighted the princess, he exclaimed, “Ah, sire, 
your majesty asks me the properties of this talisman ? Alas ! its properties are 
such as to make me die with grief and sadness, if I do not shortly find the most 
charming and amiable princess that was ever beheld under heaven, to whom 
this talisman belonged, and which was the cause of my losing her. The adven- 
ture was of so singular a nature, that the recital of it would excite your majesty’s 
compassion for a husband and a lover so unfortunate as I am, if you would 
have the patience to listen to it,” 

“You will relate it to me some other time,” replied the princess; “but I 
am very happy,” added she, “to tell you that 1 know something concerning it: 
wait for me here, I will return in a moment.” 

Saying this, the princess went into a closet, where she took off the royal 
turban, and having in a few minutes put on a woman’s dress, together with the 
girdle she wore on the day of their separation, she returned to the chamber where 
she had left the prince. 

Camaralzaman instantly knew his dear princess. He ran to her, and embracing 
her with the utmost tenderness, “ Ah,” cried he, “ how much I am obliged to the 
king for having surprised me so agreeably.” “ Do not expect to see the king 
again, ” replied the princess, embracing him in her turn, and with tears in her eyes ; 
“ in me yom behold the king. Sit dowp, that I may explain to you this enigma.” 

They seated themselves, and the princess related to Camaralzaman the 
resolution she had formed in the plain, where they had encamped together for 
the last time, when she discovered that she waited for him in vain ; in what 
manner she had executed it until her arrival at the Isle of Ebony, where she 
had been obliged to marry the Princess Haiatalnefous, and to accept the crown, 
which King Armano^had offered her in consequence of the marriage; that the 
princess, of whose merits she spoke in enthusiastic terms, had received the 
declaration she had made of her sex in a favourable manner; and at last 
acquainted him with the adventure of the talisman, found in one of the jars of 
olives and gold dust which she had purchased, and which had induced her to 
send for him to the city oHdolaters. 

When the Princess rndoura had concluded, she begged the prince to inform 
her by what accident the talisman had occasioned his departure ; he satisfied 
her curiosity, and when he had finished, he complained to her, in an affectionate 
manner, of her cruelty in making him languish so long a time. She gave him 
the reasons we have already heard, after which, as the night was far advanced, 
they went to bed. 

They arose the next morning as soon as it was day ; the princess no longer 
wore the royal lobe, but resumed her own dress, and when she was ready, she 
despatched the chiefs of the eunuchs to request King Armanos, her father-in- 
law, to take the trouble of coming to her apartment 

When King Armanos arrived, he was very much surprised to see a lady who 
was totally unknown to him, and the grand treasurer, who was not allowed to 
enter the inner palace any more than the other nobles belonging to the court 
When he had taken his seat, he inquired for the king. 

“ Sire,* replied the princess, “yesterday I was king; today I am nothing 
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more than the princess of China, the wife of the true' Prince Camaralzaman, who 
is the true son of King Schahzaman. If your majesty will have the patience 
to listen to our separate histories, I flatter myself you will not condemn me 
for having conceived and continued a deceit of so innocent a nature.” King 
Armanos granted her an audience, and listened to her with the utmost asto- 
nishment, from beginning to end. 

When she had concluded the history of their adventures, “ Sire,” added she, 

“ although the liberty granted by our religion to men to have several wives is I 
not very agreeable to our sex, yet if your majesty will consent to give the Princess j 
Haiatalnetous, your daughter, in marriage to Prince Camaralzaman. I will cheer- | 
fully resign the rank and quality of queen, which properly belongs to her, and ; 
will myself be content with the second rank. Even if this preference were not 
her due, I should have insisted on )u j r accepting it, after the obligation I am 
under to her, lor having so generously kept the secret with which 1 intrusted 
her. If your majesty’s determination depends upon her consent, I have already 
obtained that, and am certain she will be happy.” 

King Armanos listened with every mark of admiration to this discourse of 
the Princess Badoura; and when she had finished speaking, he turned to Prince 
Camaralzaman, “ My son,” said he to him, “since the Piinccss Badoura, your ! 
wife, whom I had hitherto considered as my son-in-law, in consequence of a | 
deception, which I know not how to complaiu of, has offered to share your bed { 
witli my daughter, I have nolhmg to do but to inquire if you also arc willing to I 
| marry her, and will accept the crown, which the Princess Badoura would well j 
| deserve to wear for the rest of her life, if she did not prefer resigning it through • 

| her love for you.” “Sire,” replied Camaralzaman, “however strong my ■ 

! desire of seeing the king, my father, may be, the obligations 1 owe to your 
j majesty and to the Princess Haiatalnefous are m> great and powerful, that I 
! cannot refuse you anything.” 

j Camaralzaman was proclaimed king, and married the same day with the 
! greatest magnificence; and he was thoroughly satisfied with the beauty, wit, 

J and affection of the Princess Haiataluefous. j 

} The two queens continued to live together in the same friendship and union ' 
j which they had hitherto done, and were each well contented with the equality [ 
which King Camaralzaman observed in his conduct towards them, in sharing j 
his bed with them alternately. + i 

They each presented him with a son in the same year, and nearly at the same ' 
period, and the birth of the two princes was celebrated by public rejoicings, 
Camaralzaman gave the name of Amgiad, or “the most glorious,’’ to the first, 
whom the Queen Badoura had borne; and that of AsSad, or “the most happy/* 

! to him whom the Queen Haiatalnefous had brought into the world. 

♦ 

THE HISTORY OF PRINCE AMGIAD AND OF PRINCE ASSAD. 

These two princes were brought up with the greatest care, When they 
were of a proper age they had each the same governor, and the same masters 
in all those sciences and branches of the polite arts, in which King Camaralza- 
man wished them to excel. The same person also taught them both the same 
personal exercises. The great regard they showed for each othei even from 
their infancy produced a certain uniformity in all their thoughts and actions, 
j which tended still further to augment their friendship. 

j When they were far enough advanced in years for each of them to have a 
separate house and establishment, they were so strongly attached to each other 
( that they requested .their father to suffer them to have but one between them. 
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They obtained their wishes, and had the same officers appointed for each, the 
same attendants, the same equipage, the same apartments, and the same table. 
Camaral2aman indeed insensibly placed so implicit a confidence both in their 
ability and their ideas a f rectitude, that when they were about nineteen years 
old he did not hesitate to appoint them alternately to preside at the council, 
whenever he was for a few days engaged in hunting. 

As these two princes were of equal beauty Ixrth in face and person, and had 
always been, esteemed so from their infancy, the two queens felt an almost 
incredible attachment to them ; yet it nevertheless happened that the Princess 
Badoura had a greater affection for Assad, the son of Queen Haiatalnefous, than 
she had for Arngiad, her own son : and in the same manner Queen Haiatalnefous 
was much fonder of Amgiad than she was of hei own son Assad. 

The queens each thought at fust that this affection only proceeded from the 
great friendship they had for each other. Put as the prihces advanced in age, 
this regard, which commenced in friendship, changed to a more tender feeling, 
and at length became the most violent love. The princes indeed appeared in 
their eyes possessed of so many accomplishments that they were absolutely 
blinded and led away by their charms. The infamy of such a passion was 
well known to them, and they made the greatest efforts to resist it : but the 
freedom and familiarity with whicli they saw the princes evciy day, and the 
continued habit they always had of ackhiring and caressing them from their 
earliest infancy, inflamed their passions to such a degree that they could get no 
rest. To heighten their misfortune, as well as that of the princes, the latter had 
not, so much were they ever accustomed to their manners, the slightest suspicion 
of this hateful and horrid attachment. 

As the two queens had not intrusted each other with the secret of their 
passion, and as neither of them had the audacity openly to make a declaration 
of it in person to the prince whom she loved, they both agreed, though unknown 
to each other, to explain it by letter ; and m order to execute this fatal design, 
they took advantage of the absence of King Camaralzaman, who was gone for a 
Tew days on a hunting party. 

*** The day after the king’s departure, Prince Amgiad presided at the council, 
and was employed two or three- hours in the afternoon in hearing complaints 
and administering justice. As he came out from the council, and was going 
back to the palace, a eunuch took liim aside, and gave him a Idler from Queen 
Haiatalnefous. Amgiad immediately opened it, and read its contents with the 
grpate&t d^ree of horror. “What,” cried he to the eunuch, the moment he 
had perused it, and drawing his sabre, “is this the fidelity you owe to your 
king and master ?” And in. saying this he struck off his head. 

He had no sooner done this, than Amgiad went in a violent rage to find his 
mother, Queen Badoura, and with an air that plainly showed bis anger, bald 
out the letter to her, and informed her of the contents, first telling her from 
whom it came. Instead, however, of listening to him, the queen herself began 
to be angry. u Be assured, my son,” she replied, “that what you tell me is 
nothing but a calumnious falsehood. Queen Haiatalnefous is both prudent 
and, wise, and indeed I consider it a great act of boldness in you to speak against 
her with so much insolence.” To this speech of the queen, the prince said, 
u ‘ You are both equally wicked, and were it not for the respect I owe to the 
niy father, this day should be the last which Haiatalnefous has to live.” 

F rom the maimer in which Prince Amgiad conducted himself Queen Badoura 
might easily judge what she had to expect from Prince Assad, who was 
equally virtuous, and who would not therefore receive her similar decla- 
ration with more f; vour, which she intended to make to him. This, however, 
did not prevent her from pursuing her detestable plan ; the next day, therefore, 
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she wrote a letter to him, which she intrusted to an old woman, who had free 
admission into the palace. 

This old woman chose the moment that Prince Assad left the council,' 
where he went to preside in turn, as a proper opportunity to execute her com- 
mission. The prince took the letter, and without even giving himself time 
to finish the perusal of it, he was so transported with rage, that he drew his i 
sabre, and slew the old woman, as she deserved. He then ran to the apartment j 
of Queen Haiatalnefous, his mother, with the letter in his hand. He was going 1 
to show it her, but she did not give him time, either for that or even to open 1 
his lips. “ I know what you want of me,” she cried, “ but you' are equally as * 
impertinent as your brother Amgiad. Away; and never again appear in my 
presence.” j 

Assad was in the utmost astonishment at these words, for which he was j 
totally unprepared ; ami they put him into so violent a rage, that he was upon j 
the point of showing the most vlirefu! marks of it. He, however, had the reso- ! 
lution to restrain himself, and run red without a reply, lest anything should i 
escape lnm unworthy his own greutne^ of soul As Prince Amgiad had not 
mentioned his having received a letter the day before, Assad went to his brother 
to chide him for his silence, and to mingle his own grief with his ; for from what 
his own mother said, he easily conjectured she was not less criminal than Queen 
Badoura. 

The two queens were driven almost to desperation at finding the princes 
possessed of so much virtue ; and instead .d awakening to a sense of their duty, 
they renounced every natural and maternal feeling, ana consulted together how 
they should be able to destroy their sons. They made their women believe 
that the princes had endeavoured to violate their persons, and attempted to ! 
pass off this trick for a reality by the tears they shed, as well as the lamenta- j 
tions and invectives they uttered. They went and slept in the same bed, as if ' 
the resistance they thus pretended to have made had dnver. them to the greatest 
distress. - 1 

When King Camara] /a man returrted the next day from the chase, he was 
in great astonishment at finding the two queens in bed together, bathed in 
tears, and in a condition they had so well feigned, as to excite hi:* utmost 
compassion. He eagerly inquired of them what had happened to them. 1 

lo this question the cunning queens only answered by redoubling their j 
sighs and groans, when, at length, after the greatest entreaty, Queen lladoura 
broke silence and said. ‘‘Considering, sire, the deep yet proper grief with 
which we are afflicted, we ought not even to expose ourselves to the light 
of the sun, afier the outrage which the princes, your sons, with a brutality 
Almost without example, have attempted. By a conspiracy, altogether unworthy 
of their illustrious birth, they have had the boldness and insolence, during your 
absence, to attempt our honour. We entreat your majesty not to make any 
further inquiries, our grief is sufficient to explain the rest.” 

Th~ king then ordered the two princes to tie called, and would absolutely 
have killed them with his own hand, if old King Armanos, bis father-in-law, 
who happened to be present, had not prevented him. “What, my son,” ne 
cried out, “are you going to do? Ilo you wish to imbrue your hands, nay 
your very palace, with your own blood ? There are other means of pun- 
ishing them, if they are really guilty of any crime,” In this manner he 
endeavoured to appease him, and entreated him thoroughly to examine whether 
it was quite certain they had committed the crime which was laid to their 
charge. 

It was no difficult task for Camara lraman m» far to get the better of hi* 
rage as to refrain from being the executioner of his own chh'hvn. Having, 
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however* ordered them to be arrested, he desired an emir, called Giondar, to 
come in the evening to him ; and he then commanded him to conduct the 
princes to the outside of the city, in what part, and to any distance he pleased, 
and there to take their lives. As a proof also of having executed the orders he 
thus received, Giondar was not to return without their clothes. 

Giondar continued travelling the whole night ; and the next morning, as he 
got off his horse, he informed the princes, with tears in his eyes, of the order he 
Sad received. “This command, princes,” said he to them, “is most cruel; 
and to me it is a mortification of the most painful kind, to have been chosen for 
the executioner. I wish to God that 1 could avoid it.” “Do your duly,” 
replied they; “we know well enough that you are not the cause of onr death, 
and sincerely pardon you.” In saying this, they embraced and took an eternal 
farewell of each other with so much tenderness and affection, that it was a long 
time before they could separate. Prince Assad was then the first who prepared 
himself to receive his death from the hand* of Giondar. “Begin with me,” 
said he, “that I may not have the grief of seeing my dear brother Amgiad 
expire.” Amgiad opposed this plan, and Giondar was unable, without renewed 
tears,’ to witness their amiable contest, which so evidently proved the sincerity j 
and strength of their mutual affection. | 

This interesting dispute was at last terminated by their entreating Giondar 
to bind them both together, and place them in such a way that they might, { 
both as nearly as possible, receive their death at the same moment. “ Do not ' 
refuse,” they said to him, “to afford two unfortunate brothers the consolation j 
of dying together, who have, not excepting even their innocence in this affair, 
from their earliest infancy, possessed everything in common.” Giondar granted 
the two princes what they wished. He bound them, and having placed them, 
as he thought, in the most convenient manner to strike off both their heads at ! 
one blow, he asked them if they had any request to make to him before then 


death. “There is only one thing,” answered the princes, “which we wish 
you to do ; ,xmd that is, to assure the king, our father, upon your return, that 
we die innocent ; but that we nevertheless do not impute to him the crime of , 
shedding our blood. We know’, indeed, that he is not acquainted with the j 
truth of pdiat we are accused.” Giondar promised not to fail doing what ' 
they desired, and at the same instant drew out his scimitar; his horse, who j 
was fastened to a tree, alarmed at this action, and also at the glittering of the 
blade, broke his bridle, and began to gallop over the country at full speed. 

This horse was very valuable, and also very richly caparisoned, and Giondar 
did not at all like the thoughts of losing him. Vexed, therefore, at this accident, 
instead of cutting off the heads of the princes, he threw down his scimitar and j 
ran" after his horse, endeavouring to catch him. The horse, who was both j 
vigorous and playful, galloped about for some time just before Giondar, and j 
led him, by the pursuit, close to a wood, into which he ran. The emir followed 
him, when the neighing of the horse disturbed a Hon, who was asleep. The 
lion instantly roused himself, but instead of pursuing the horse he ran directly 
at Giondar as soon as he perceived him. 

He then thought no more of his horse, but was in the greatest distress how 
to save his own life. He endeavoured to avoid the attack of the lion, who 
never lost sight of him, and kept pursuing him among the trees. “God,” 
said he to himself in this extremity, “ would not have inflicted this punishment 
upon me, if the princes, whom I nave been ordered to kill, were not innocent. 
Unfortunately too, I have not my scimitar to defend myself with.” 

During the absence of Giondar, the two princes experienced the most burning 
thirst, brought on by the fear of death, which they felt, notwithstanding their 
manly and generous resolution to submit to the cruel order of their wither. 
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Prince Amgiad then observed to his brother that they were not far from a 
spring of water, and proposed to him to unbind themselves, and go and drink, 
“ It is not worth the trouble, my brother/’ said Assad, “ to quench our tlfirst 
for the few moments we have to live : we shall have to support it only for a 
short time longer.” Without, however, paying any attention to this, speech, 
Amgiad unbound both himself and his brother, though against the inclination 
of the latter. They went to the spring, and when they had thus refreshed 
themselves, they heard the roaring of the lion, accompanied by the most 
piercing cries, issue from the wood, into which Giondar had run after his 
horse. Amgiad instantly took up the scimitar which Giondar had thrown 
down, “Brother,” he cried out, “let us hasten to the assistance of the unfor- 
tunate Giondar ; perhaps we may arrive in time to deliver him from the danger 
in which he seems to be.” 

The two princes lost no time ; and they arrived at the very instant in which 
the lion had pulled Giondar down to the ground. No sooner did the animal 
observe Prince Amgiad approaching with the scimitar in his hand, than he let 
his prey go, and ran at him with the greatest ftiry. The prince waited to 
receive him with intrepidity and coolness, and gave him a blow with so much 
strength and skill, that the lion fell instantly dead at his feet. 

As soon as Giondar perceived that lie was indebted for his life to the two 
princes, he threw himself at lh< ir feet, and thanked them foi the great favour 
and assistance they had shown him, in a manner that evinced the strongest 
gratitude. “Princes,” said he to them, when he got up, while his tears fell 
upon their hands, “ God forbid that I should ever attempt to take your lives, 
after the essential help you have afforded me in saving my own. It shall never 
be said, that the emir Giondar was capable of such black ingratitude.” 

“The service we have done you,” replied the princes, “ought by no means 
to prevent you from executing your orders. Go and take your horse, and let 
us return to the spot where you left us.” They had now no difficulty in catch- 
ing the horse, whose spirit was much abated, and who stopped of himself. 
In spite, however, of everything they could urge to Giondar, as they we«p 
returning upwards the spring, either by entreaty or prayer, they could not 
persuade mm to be the instrument of their death. “ The only thing that 1 
take the liberty to ask of you,” said lie, “ and which I beg you not to refuse, 
is to accommodate yourselves as well as you can with my clothes between you, 
and to let me have yours ; and then to save yourselves at such a distance, that 
the king, your father, may never again even hear your names mentioned.” 

The princes at length complied with all his wishes ; and after haying given 
him both their dresses, they put on as much as he could spare of his clothes. 
Giondar then obliged them to take whatever money he had about him, and 
departed. 

After the emir had left the princes, he passed through the wood, where he 
dipped their clothes in the blood of the lion, and then continued his way to the 
capital of the Isle of Ebony. On his arrival, King Camaralzaman asked him 
if he had faithfully executed the orders he had received. “ Sire,” replied 
Giondar, presentihg the bloody habits of the two princes to him, “behold the 
proofs.” “Inform me,” said the king, “in what manner they behaved on 
suffering the punishment I oidered to be inflicted on them.” “They received 
it, sire,” answered Giondar, “with the most exemplary fortitude ; and with 
such perfect resignation to the decree?, of God, as fully proves the sincerity of 
their belief in their religion. Above all, they showed towards your majesty the 
greatest respect, and most entire submission to your order for their deaths. 

* We die inftocent/ they exclaimed ; *but we do not murmur at our fate, we 
receive Our death from the hands of God, and we heartily forgive the king, oar 
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father. We well know he is ignorant of the truth ! ’ ” Camaralzaman was 
sensibly affected at the account given by Giondar. He then thought he would 
examine the clothes of his sons, and began by feeling in the pockets of Amgiad, 
where he found a letter, which he opened and read. No sooner dul he dis- 
cover, not only by the handwriting, but by a smfdl lock of hair which was 
withinside, that it came from Queen Haiatalnefous, than he absolutely groaned 
aloud. He then with trembling hands examined those of Trince Assad, and 
finding there the letter of Queen Badoura, his astonishment had such a violent 
and sudden effect upon him that he fainted. 

Never did any one show greater signs of grief than did Camaralzaman, when 
he recovered his senses. “What have you been guilty o£ O barbarous father?” 
he exclaimed, “ you have even destroyed your own offspring. Innocent sons J 
could not your sense, your modesty, your obedience, your entire submission to 
his wishes, nor even your virtues, defend you from his rage ? Blind, misguided 
parent, do you think that the earth ought even to bear you after so execrable 
a crime ? I have brought this abomination on m^elf, and it is tlu* punishment 
which God has inflicted upon me for not pci severing in my halved against 
women, which I possessed from my very buth. I will not, ye detestable 
women, wash away your crime w ith your blood ; no, you are not even worthy 
of my anger : but may Heaven itself pour destruction on my head, if ever I 
see you again ! ” 

The king kept his oath most religiously. lie ordered on the very same day 
the two queens to be each conveyed to a separate apartment, where they 
always remained well guarded ; and during the rest of his life he never went 
near them. 

While Camaralzaman was thus afflicting himself for the loss of the princes, 
his sons, of which he was himself the cause by his too precipitate conduct, the 
two princes wandered about the most desert places, endeavouring to avoid every 
trace of human habitations, for fear of meeting with any living being. They 
supported themselves upon herbs and wild fruits, and drank only bad lain- 
water, which they found in the excavations and holes of rocks ; when night 
approached they slept only by turns, in order to guard against wild beasts. 

.At the end of about a month, they came to the Toot of a dreadfufcfcteep moun- 
tain, composed entirely of a sort of black stone; and, as it appeared to them, 
<}uite inaccessible. At length, however, they peiceived a path; but they found 
it so narrow and difficult, that they durst not attempt to pursue it. Through 
the hopes of discovering another less rugged and steep, they kept coasting, as it 
were, round the foot of the mountain, for about five days. All the trouble, 
however, that they took, was to no purpose ; and they were compelled to return 
to the same path they had at first neglected. It appeared to them so absolutely 
impracticable, that they took a long time to consult whether they should attempt 
to ascend it or not. They at last encouraged each other, and began to mount. 

The farther they advanced, the higher and steeper the mountain seemed to 
be; and they were more than once tempted to abandon their enterprise. As 
soon as either perceived that the other was tired, he stopped ; and they took 
breath together. Sometimes they were both so fatigued, tbgt all their strength 
failed them ; they then gave up all thoughts of proceeding, and expected to die 
Ihrough weariness, and the consequences of exertion. Then again in a little 
time, as their strength returned, they acquired fresh courage, animated each 
Other, and resumed their way. 

In spite, however, of all their diligence, their perseverance, and their exertions, 
they w$re unable to reach the summit while it was day. Night overtook them, 
and Prmc£ Assad found himself so fatigued and worn out, that he suddenly 
stopped. M My dear brother,” he said to Amgiad, “ 1 can go no further; but 
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must die in this* spot.” “ Let us rest ourselves here,” replied Amgiad, stopping 
at the same time, “ as long as you please, and get fresh courage and strength. 
You may observe that we have not much farther to ascend ; and the moon will 
favour our progress. ” 

After having rested for above half an hour, Acsad made a fresh efiort ; and 
they arrived at the summit of the mountain, where they again sat down for some 
time. Amgiad was the first to rise, and going a little forward, he observed a 
tree at a short distance. He went up, and found it to be a pomegranate-tree, 

! the brandies of which were almost borne down with the weight of the fruit, 
j (1 fountain, or small stream, also washed the foot of the tree, tie instantly ran 
to inform Assad of this good news, and led him to the border of the fountain 
■ under the tree. They refreshed them helve* very much by eating a pomegranate, 

| and then fell asleep. 

j The next morning, when the princes awoke, Amgiad said to Assad, * Let us 
| proceed, brother, on our way ; I see tins mountain i* much lcs» rugged and steep 
! on this side, than it was on the other, and we have now only to descend. ’ 
j Assad, however, was so fatigued with the labours ol the preceding day, that it 
! required at lea*t three day*- foi him entirely r >> runlet. 'I hey passed this time 
I in conversation, as they had done on similar oufsions ; all their discourse, how- 
: cvei. amount!) related to the excessive and imnauii.i! passions of then mothers, 

J which had reduced them to so deph 'able a state. “But, 1 said they, “it God 
1 has declared himself ui our fa\our m so evident a mannci, we ouglil to bear our 
misfortunes with patience, and to console oui selves with the hope that they will 
I one day come to an end.” 

j The three days passed away, and the brother* then puisued their journey. 
i As the mountain on this side did not form one legulai descent, but was broken 
by some considerable surface of even giound several times before they could 
arrive at its base, it took them five days to teach the plain. They at length 
I discovered a large city, the sight of vs huh exceedingly delighted them. “?k> J 
j you not think, my brother," saul Amgiad to \ssad, “that it would be better 
j for you to remain in some place without the town, where on my return I shall 
i be able to* find you, while 1 go and leant in what country we are, what ifclhe 
name of the place, and wdiai language is spoken there *' When I come fKickr 
too, I will bring some fresh provisions with me. Jt is therefore, I think, much 
the best that we do not go together, m case tbeie should be any donga." 
“T highly approve of your opinion," replied Assad; “it is both prftdent and 
wise; but, my dear brother, if one of us must separate himself ft im the other 
for this purpose, T will never suffer you to be the person; you must permit me 
to undertake it. What agony should T riot endure, were any accident to hapjien 
to you!” “But, brother,” answered Amgiad, “ought not I to feat the very 
same thing on your account, winch you do for me? 1 entreat vou, therefore, 
to suffer me to go; and do you wait patiently fi>r me in this place,” “ X will 
never permit it, said Assad; “ and if anything should happen to me, I shall nt 
least have the consolation of knowing that you are in safety. ” Amgiad was at 
length obliged to consent, and he sat down under some trees at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Prince Assad took some money out of the purse, of which Amgiad had the { 
charge, and continued his journey to the town. He had not walked far in the 
first street he came to, before he met with a venerable-looking old man, well , 
dressed, and with a cane in his hand. As he did not doubt but that he was a 
person of some consequence, and therefore one not likely to deceive him, he 
accosted him. “ I shall be much obliged to you, sir,” said Assad, “ if you will 
inform me, which is the way to the market-place.” 

The old man looked at the prince with a smiling countenance, and said to 
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him, “ My son, you seem to be a stranger; otherwise surely you would not put 
that question to me.” ** Yes, sir,” replied Assad, “I am indeed a stranger.” 

“ You are welcome,” added the old man; u and our country ought to esteem 
itself highly honoured, that a young man of such an appearance as yours takes 
the trouble to come and visit it. Pray inform me what business tqft.es you to 
the public market-place ? ” ** Sir,” replied Assad, “ it is near two months since 
my brother and I set out from a very distant country. We have been all this 
time on our journey, and arrived here only yesterday. My brother was so much 
fatigued with the length of the way, that he remains at the bottom of the moun- 
tain, while I am come to make inquiries, and purchase some provisions for us 
both” 

“ You could not possibly have arrived, my son,” replied the old man, “ more 
opportunely, and I heartily rejoice at it, from my regard for you and your 
brother. 1 have this very day given a great entertainment to many of my 
friends, and there is a great quantity of provisions left untouched by any one. 
Come home, therefore, with me, and I will give you abundance to eat, and 
when you shall have satisfied yourself, I will add as much more as will be 
sufficient for yourself and brother for many days. You have no occasion, 
therefore, to take the trouble of going and spending your money in the market; 
travellers, we know, have seldom too much. Besides, while you are satisfying 
your hunger, I will inform you of all the peculiarities and customs of our city, 
which I am better able to do than most people. A person like me, who has 
been invested with all the most honourable offices, with distinction and credit 
to himself, ought not to be ignorant of them. You may indeed think yourself 
particularly fortunate in having addressed ) ourself to me in preference to any , 
other person, for I am truly sorry to say that all our inhabitants are not like | 
myself ; some of them, I assure you, are very wicked. Come then, and I will j 
show you the difference between an honest man, as I am, and those who boast j 
of their character without possessing any qualification to entitle them to a good 
one.” “I am infinitely obliged to you,” answered Prince Assad, “for the j 
kindness and good intentions you express for me. I put myself entirely under 
you* protection, and am ready to go wherever you please. ” 

’ T$*e old man continued walking on with the prince by his side, laughing in 
his $eeve all the time; and for fear Assad should perceive it, he conversed 
with him on many subjects that he might continue to have the same good 
opinion of him that he at first had formed. Among other things, he said, u I 
must confess to you that it is a fortunate circumstance that you addressed me 
in preference to any other { person. I thank God that X have met ytm; you will 
know why I say this so earnestly when you have got to my house.” 

The old man at length arrived at home, and introduced Assad into a large 
room, where he saw forty old men sitting in a circle round a lighted fire, to 
which they were paying their adorations. Prince Assad felt not less horror at 
thus seeing human beings so far deprived of their reason as to offer that rever- 
ence to the creature in preference to the Creator, than he experienced fear at 
seeing himself so deceived, and in such an abominable and wicked place. 

While the prince stood quite motionless in the spot where he was, the artful 
old man who had brought him saluted the other forty. “ Fervent and devout 
adorers of fire,” said he to them, “ this is a most happy day for us. Where is 
Gazban ?” added he; u let him come in.” As these words were spoken in a 
loud tone of voice, a black who heard them without the room immediately 
made his appearance. This blade who w?s in fact Gazban, no sooner perceived 
the despairing Assad, than he understood for what purpose he was called. He 
ran towards him, and with a blow that he gave him, knocked him down; he 
then bound his arms with the most surprising quickness. He had no sooner 
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done this than the eld man called out, “ Carry him below, and do not fail to 
tell my daughters Bostana and Cavama to take particular care and give him 
enough of the bastinado every day, with only one piece of bread night and 
morning for him to subsist upon. This will be quite enough for his mere 
existence tjjl the departure of the vessel for the blue sea and the mountain of 
fire; we will then offer him as a most acceptable sacrifice to our divinity.” 

The old man had no sooner given these cruel orders, than Gazban seized 
Assad in the most rough and brutal manner, and made him go down under the 
room, and after leading him through several doors, they came to a dungeon, 
into which they descended by twenty steps, and in which the black fastened 
him by his Iqjs to a large and very heavy chain. As soon as he had done this, 
Gazban went to inform the old man’s daughters: their father had, however, 
already spoken to them himself. “ My daughters,” he said to them, “go down 
below and bestow the bastinado in the manner you know that •very Mussulman 
whom I make captive ought to receive it, and do not spare him. You cannot 
by any t>etter means evince that you are tme worshippers of fire.” 

Bostana and Cavama having been brought up with the greatest detestation of 
all Mussulmans, accepted tins office with joy. They immediately went down to 
the dungeon, and having stripped Assad, they beat him so inhumanly, that he 
was covered with blood, and at last fainted. Aker this merciless action, they 
placed a piece of bread and a jai of water by his side, and left him. It was a 
long time before the prince returned to his senses, and he then only shed 
torrents of tears in deploring his miserable fate; consoling himself, however, 
with the idea, that this misfortune had not happened to his brother Amgiad. 

In the mean time, Prince Amgiad waited for his brother at the foot of the 
mountain till sunset, with the greatest impatience. When he found that one, 
two, three, and even four hours of the night were gone, and that Assad did not 
make his appearance, he began to be in the greatest agitation, and even despair. 
He passed the night in this most distressing and anxious state, and as soon as 
day appeared, he set out towards the town. He was at first very much astonished 
at seeing so few Mussulmans. He stopped the first he met, and asked lnm what 
was the name of the place. He was informed it was called the city of the 
Magi, because the Magi, who were idolaters of fire, resided in great numbers 
in it, and that there were very few Mussulmans. He inquired also how far they 
reckoned it to the Isle of Ebony, when he was told for answer that by sea it 
was about four month’s voyage, and a year’s journey by land. The person to 
whom he had addressed himself, after having satisfied him in these particulars, 
abruptly left him, and continued his road, as he was ip haste. 

Amgiad, who had not been more than six weeks in coming from the Isle of 
Ebony with his brother Assad, could not comprehend how they had come so far 
in so short a time unless it were by enchantment, or that the road over the moun- 
tain which they had traversed was much shorter, though not at all frequented, 
on account of its difficulty and danger. In walking about the town, he stopped 
at tile shop of a tailor, whom by his dress he knew to be a Mussulman, as he 
had also known the former person whom he had . accosted. After having 
made his compliments to him, he sat down and informed him of the cause of 
the great distress he was in. 

When Prince Amgiad had finished, the tailor said to him, “ If your brother has 
fallen into the hands of any one of the Magi, you may make up your mind never to 
see him again. He is gone past recovery, and I advise you to console yourself, 
and only to endeavour to preserve yourself from the same disgraceful fate. To 
assist you in this, you may if you please remain with me, and I will inform you 
of all the cunning and artful tricks of the Magi, in order that you may be upon 
your guard against them when you go out” Amgiad was greatly afflicted at 
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| the loss of his brother. lie accepted the tailor’s offer, ^and thanked him a 
thousand -times for the kindness he showed him. 

The prince did not go out of the house for a whole month except in company 
with the tailor. At the end of this time he risked going alone to the bath. As 
he returned, he passed through a street, where he did not see a single person 
except a lady, whom he met, and who came up to him. 

This lady, observing him to be a handsome and well-made young man, and fresh 
from the bath, lifted up her veii, and asked him with a smiling countenance where 
he was going, casting at the same time a most enticing glance on him. Axngiad 
was unable to resist the appearance of so many charms, and in reply said, “ I 
am going to my own house, or to you#s, whichever you like best.” “Sir,” 
answered the lady with an engaging smile, “ladies of my rank and disposi- 
tion never carry men home with them : they only accompany them to their 
houses.” 

Amgiad was in the greatest embarrassment at this answer, which he did not 
in the least expect. He' was afraid of taking the liberty to carry her to the 
house of his host, who would be much scandalized at it, and he should thus run 
the risk also of losing his protection, which was so necessary m a town where 
so many precautions were to be taken. The little experience, also, he had in 
the town, made him ignorant of any place to which he might carry her ; he oould 
not, however, resolve to let his good fortune escape hnn. In this uncertain 
state he determined to leave everything to chance; and without answering the 
lady a woid, he went on, and she followed him. 

Prince Amgiad walked on for a long time from street to street, from one 
crossway to another, and from square to square. They were at last both 
greatly fatigued with walking so much, w hen they came down a street, which 
was terminated by a large door, belonging to a house of considerable appear- 
ance, with a bench or seat on each side of it. Amgiad sat dow r n on one to take 
breath, and the lady, even more tired than he, sat down on the other. 

“ Is this your house ?” said she to Prince Amgiad, as soon as he was seated. 
“ You see it is, madam,” replied the prince. “Why do you not then open the 
door?” added she, “what do you wait for?” “My charming creature,” an- 
swered Amgiad, “it is because I have not the key, I left it with my slave, to 
whom I gave some commission • and he is not yet returned from executing it. 
And as I ordered him after that to go and purchase some provisions for a good 
dinner, I am afraid that we shall have to wait a considerable time. 

The difficulty in which the prince found himself in thus endeavouring to com- 
plete his adventure, began to damp his passion, and make him repent of his 
enterprise. He therefore made use of that evasive pretence, in hopes that the 
lady would take offence at it, and in her anger would leave him to go and seek 
her fortune in some other place, but he was mistaken. “ What an impertinent 
slave is yours,” said she, “to make you wait thus; I will chastise him myself 
as he deserves, if you do not punish him well when he comes back. It is not 
indeed quite the thing for me to remain here alone at a door with a man, ” 
Having said this, she got up, and took a large stone, in order to break the lock, 
which according to the custom of that country, was made of wood, and not very 
strong. 

Amgiad knew not what to do, nor how to prevent her intention. “ Madam,” 
he cried* “what are you going to do ? Do me the favour to have a little more 
patience.” “What are you afraid oft” said she: “is not the house your 
own ? There is no great harm in breaking a wooden lode ; and its place is 
easily supplied.” She then broke the lock ; and as soon as the door was open, 
she entered and walked on before. When the prince saw the house broken 
Open* he gave himself up for lost. He hesitated whether he should go in, or 
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endeavour to make his escape in order to free himself from a danger which 
seemed to him to he almost inevitable* and he was on the point of determining 
on the latter plan, when the lady came back and found he was not going in. 
“ What are you about,” she said, “that you do not come into your own h<mse?” 
“I am looking, madam, 51 he answered, “to see if my slave is returning; be- 
cause I am afraid we shall find nothing ready.” “Come, come,” added she, 
“we can wait much better within, than standing here m expectation of Ins 
arrival.” 

The prince, though much against his will, then went into a very large and 
handsome paved court. From this" they ascended by a few steps to a grand 
vestibule, where both he and the lady perceived a large open room handsomely 
furnished, and one table set out with numerous excellent rhsh.es, another covered 
with a vaiiety of fine fruits, and a sideboard well supplied with wine. When 
Amgind saw these preparations, he no longer doubted that his destruction was 
near at hand. “ It is all over with you, poor Amgiad,” said he to himself: 
“you will not long survive your dear brother Assad.” The lady, on the con- 
trary, vwns delighted with this agreeable sight. “ Whal, sir !” she cried, “you 
were fearful that nothing was ready , and you nuy now perceive that your slave 
has even exceeded his ordeis, and done more than you thought ! But if I do 
| not deceive mv«elf, these preparations are tor some other iadv, and not intended 
j forme Well, nevermind, let her come; 1 promise you not to be jealous at 
j it. The only favour that I &>k of you is, that you will sufifei me to wait upon 
. you both.” 

j Amgiad couhl not help laughing at the oi*~asamrv of the lady, notwithstand- 
| ing the melancholy and painful sensations he felt. “Madam,” said he, totally 
j ab^cubed in the afflicting lcflections that pieyed ujxm his mind, “l assure you 
! that you are much mistaken in your conjectures, 'his is only my common fare.” 
j As lie could not rciolve to sit down at a table that had not been piepared for 
’ him, he was going to a sofa, but the lady prevented him. . “What arc you 
; about ■*" site cried ; “after having gone into the bath, you ought to be almost 
famished with hunger. Come, let us sit down at the tabic, and eat and enjoy 
ourselves.” 

The prince was obliged to do as the lady liked. They therefore sat down 
j and began to eat. After the first mouthful or two, she took a bottle and gU^s 
; and poured out some wine. She drank the first gko-s to the health of Amgiad. 

I Having done tins, she filled the same glass again, and presented it to the prince, 

I who did the same. 

i The more he reflected upon the adventure, the more astonished was he at 
1 finding not only that the master of the house did not make lus appearance, but 
that not a single domestic was to be discovered, although the house itself was 
so handsome, and so richly furnished. “My happiness and good fortune will 
• be extraordinary indeed,” said he to himself “ if the master should not make 
his appearance at all, and I should safely get out of this intrigue.” While these 
thoughts continued to be uppermost in his mind as well as others of a more 
distressing nature, the lady continued to eat and drink from time to time, 
obliging Kim also to do the same. They were already come to the firuit, when 
the master of the house arrived. 

It was, in fact, the master of the horse to the king of the Magi, and whose 
name was Bahadar. This house belonged to him, but he had another, in whit h 
he commonly lived. He only made use of this to receive three or four 
chosen friends in, and for this puqxise everything was brought from his other; 
and this was exactly whut had been done ’hat day by some of his people, who 
had left it only a few moments before Aingiad and the lady came there. 

Bahadar himself arrived without any attendants, and in disguise, as was hia 
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usual custom, and he came rather before the time on which he had appointed 
to meet his friends. He was not a Mule surprised at finding the door of his 
house forced open. He went in, therefore, without making any noise; and as 
he heard some people talking and enjoying themselves in the eating-room, he 
crept roand by the wall, and put his head half into the room to see who they 
were. And as he observed only a young man and a female, who were eating 
at the table which was prepared for himself and his friends, and that the mis- 
chief they had done was not so great as he expected, he resolved to divert himself 
with them. 

The lady, who had her back turned towards the door, did not perceive 
Bahadar; but Amgiad saw him the very first instant, while he was in the act 
of drinking. At sight of him he instantly changed colour, and fixed his eyes 
upon Bahadar, who made him a sign not to say a word, but to come and speak 
to him. Amgiad drank his glass and got up. “Where are you going?” 
inquired the lady. “Remain here a moment, 1 beg of you, madam,” replied 
he, u I will be back instantly : a trifling business obliges me to go out.” The 
prince found -Bahadar waiting for him in the vestibule; and they both went 
down into the court, that the lady might not hear their conversation. 

When they were got into the court, Bahadar asked the prince by what means 
he came with the lady to his house ; and why he had forced the door? “Sir,” | 
replied Amgiad, “ I must in your eyes appear very much to blame : but if you > 
will have the patience to hear my story, I hope you will be convinced of my j 
innocence.” He then went on and related to Bahadar in a few words every- j 
thing as it exactly was, without disguising a single circumstance : and to prove > 
to him that he was unable to commit so disgraceful an action as that of breaking , 
open a house, he did not even conceal from him that he was a prince, or his : 
motives for coming to the city of the Magi. 

Bahadar, who was passionately fond of foreigners, was highly delighted at ! 
having an opportunity of obliging one of so high a rank and illustrious a quality 
as Amgiad. ‘ In fact, his air, his manners, his chosen and correct conversation, , 
left no doubt of the perfect truth of his account “ Prince,” said he, “ I am 
excessively happy at thus finding an occasion of obliging you, from so accidental, ] 
singular, and pleasant a meeting as the present. So far from disturbing your j 
festivity, I shall take a great pleasure in contributing all in my power to your j 
satisfaction. Before I inform you any further on this subject, I must tell you | 
that I am master of the horse to the king, and that my name is Bahadar. I i 
have another house, in which I commonly live, and this is the place where I j 
sometimes come to enjoy myself, without any ceremony, with my friends. You j 
have made your lady believe that you have a slave, though in (act you have j 
none. I will be that slave ; and that 1 may not distress you by this proposal, i 
nor you wish to excuse yourself from having it so, I repeat again to you, 
that I particularly wish it, and you shall hereafter know my motives for this ; 
conduct | 

“Go, then, and again take your place, and continue to divert yourself; and i 
when, after some time, I shall return and shall present myself before you, , 
dressed like a slave, quarrel well with me, and do not be afraid even of striking 
me. I will attend upon you all the time you are at table, and even till night. 
You shall both sleep here ; and to-morrow morning you shall send the lady 
back in the most honourable manner. After this, I will endeavour to render 
you some services of greater consequence. Go, then, and lose no time.” 
Amgiad wished to make some reply, but Bahadar would not suffer it, and , 
compelled hint to go back directly to the lady. 

Amgiad had scarcely returned to the room where he had left the lady, than 
the friends whom Bahadar had invited arrived. He requested them as a favour 
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to excuse him entertaining them at that time ; giving them to understand that 
they would approve of his conduct when they should know the cause and 
winch they should be informed of the first opportunity. They were no sooner 
gone than he went out and procured the habit of a slave, in which he dressed 
himself. 

The prince rejoined the lady, highly delighted at having thus fortunately 
stumbled, as it were, upon a house belonging to a person of so much conse- 
quence, and one who treated him in this unpleasant situation so kindly. 
“Madam,” said he, as he again sat down to the table, “I beg you a thousand 
pardons for ray incivility, and the bad humour in which I felt myself on account 
of my slave’s absence. The rascal shall pay for it well ; I will let him see that 
he shall not l>e absent so long a time with impunity.” “ Do not let this disturb 
you,” replied the lady ; “it will only he so much the worse for him. If he 
commits any faults, he will suffer for it. Trouble yourself no more about him, 
but let us only think of enjoying ourselves. ” 

They continued at table with much more pleasure and delight than before, 
because Amgiad was no longer uneasy a: any consequence that might have 
arisen from the indiscretion of the lady, who ought not to have forced the door, 
although it had even belonged to Amgiad lie did not now feel himself m 
worse humour than the lady herself ; and while they continued to drink more 
than they ate, they amused themselves with saying a thousand pleasant and 
humorous things till the arrival of Bahai iar in his disguise. 

He came in hke a slave who was mud 1 mortified at finding his master with 
company before he returned. He immediately threw himself at his feet, and 
kissing the ground, begged his pardon for being sc late. And when he got up j 
he stood still, with his hands crossed, and his eyes cast down, waiting for what 
he was commanded to do. “ Impudent fellow,” cried Amgiad, in a tone and j 
j manner of voice as if he were in a great pasaion, “tell me if there is m the 
! whole world a worse slave than yourself? Where have you been ? What have 
you been about not to come back till this time of day ? ” “ My lord,” replied 

Bahadar, “ I entreat your pardon ; 1 am now come from executing the oiders 
you gave me; and 1 did not think you would return so caily.” “You are a 
rascal,” said the prince, “and I will give you a good beating, to teach you not 
tell falsehoods and be so negligent of your duty.” He then got up, took a 
stick, and gave lum three or four slight blow's, after which he returned to the 
table. 

The lady, however, was not satisfied with this biding punishment. She got 
up in her turn, and taking the stick, sho beat Bahadar so unmercifully, that the 
tears came into his eyes. Amgiad was excessively hurt at the liberty which she 
allowed herself; and the manner in which she had treated one of the first 
officers of the king. He kept calling out that she had beaten him quite enough, 
but she nevertheless went on sinking him. “ Let me alone,” she cried, “ I wish 
to satisfy myself nnd teach him not to be absent so long another time.” She 
continued to beat him with so much violence, that Amgiad was forced to get 
up and take the stick out of her hands, which he had some difficulty in doing. 
When she found she could no longer beat him, she sat down in her place, and 
kept saying a thousand abusive things to him. 

Bahadar dried his tears, and remained standing behind them to pour out their 
wine. As soqo as he saw that they had finished both eating and drinking, 
he took atfay all the things, cleaned out the room, put everything in its 
proper place; and when night come on, he lighted up the candles. Fvery 
' time that he went out, or came in, the lady did not fail to scold at, threaten, 
and abuse him; all of which was done to the great discontent of Amgiad, who 
I would willingly have prevented her, but was afraid of saying a word. VS hen 
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it was the proper time to retire to rest, Bahadar prepared a bed for them upon 
the sofa, and then went to another apartment, where he in a very short time 
fell asleep, through the great fatigue he had undergone. 

Amgiad and the lady continued in conversation for at least half an hour 
longer ; - and before they retired tw rest, the latter having occasion to pass 
through the vestibule, heard Bahadar, who was already fast asleep, snore very 
loud. As she had observed that there was a scimitar hanging up in the room 
where they had been feasting, she went back and said to Amgiad, “I beg of 
yOu to do one thing for love of me.” “ What can I do to serve you ?” icplied 
the prince. “ Oblige me by taking this scimitar,” added she, “and go and cut 
off the head of your slave. ” 

This proposal excited the greatest astonishment in the prince ; and lie had 
no doubt but that the quantity of wine she had drunk \v?s the cause of it. 
“Madam,” he replied, “let us not regard rny slave ; he is not worthy of our 
thoughts ; I have punished him, and so have you also : let this be sufficient. 
Besides, 1 am very well satisfied with him upon the whole, as he is not in 
general accustomed to be guilty of these faults.” “That is of no consequence 
to me,” replied the enraged female. “ 1 wish the rascal dead, and if he is not 
to be killed by your hands, he shall be by mine.” Having said this, she took 
up the scimitar, drew it from the scabbard, and ran out, to put her diabolical 
design in execution. 

Amgiad followed and overtook hci in the vestibule. “You must be satisfied, 
madam,” he cried, “since you insist upon it. I am, howcvci, determined, 
that no one but myself shall kill my slave. " As soon as she had given him the 
scimitar, he said, “ Follow me, and do not make any noise for fear of waking 
him.” They went into the chamber where Bahadar was ; but instead of 
aiming the blow at him, Amgiad directed it at the lady, whose head fell upon 
Bahadar. If the noise made by the action of cutting oft' the lady’s head would 
not have disturbed Ins sleep, the head itself ga\c him a sufficient blow to 
rouse him. Astonished at seeing Amgiad standing by him with the bloody 
scimitar in his hand, and the headless body of the female upon the ground, 
Bahadar eagerly inquired the meaning of all this. The prince related every- 
thing to him exactly as it had passed, and in conclusion, he added, “To 
prevent this enraged creature from taking jour life, 1 could discover no other 
sure method than destro>ing her own.” 

“Sir,” replied Bahadar, impressed with the greatest gratitude, “persons of 
your rank and generous character are not capable of giving aid to any actions 
of so wicked a nature. You arc my preserver, and 1 cannot sufficiently thank 
you.” So great was his 'sense of the obligation, that he instantly embraced 
him. “ Before the day breaks,” said he, “this body must be carried out. 1 
T will undertake to do this.” Amgiad, however, opposed it, and said that he 
would take that charge upon himself, as he had been the cause of her death, 
“ A stranger in this place, like you, will not be so well able to manage it, ’ 
replied Bahadar. ** Leave it tome, and do you retire to rest. If 1 do not 
return before daybreak, you may be assured that the watch has surprised me. 
For fear this should happen, I will now make over to you, in writing, this 
house, and all it contains, and you may live here at your ease.” 

As soon as Bahadar had written what was sufficient to transfer the house to 
Amgiad, and had put this deed of gift into his hands, he took the lady’s body 
and head, and inclosed them in a sack. He then threw it across tfis shoulders* 
and walked along, from street to street, towards the sea. He had not, how- 
1 ever, proceeded very far before he encountered the officer of the police, who 
I was going his rounds in person. His attendants stopped Bahadar, and open* 
i ing the sack, discovered the body and head of the murdered lady. lhe 
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magistrate, who knew the master of the horse notwithstanding his disguise, 
carried him home with him, as he durst not put a person of his high rank and 
dignity to death without acquainting the king with it. The next morning, 
therefore, he took Bahadar into the royal presence. The king had no sooner 
been informed, from the report of the officer, of this cruel action, wluch as 
appeared from all the circumstances Bahadar had been guilty of, than he loaded 
him with abuse. “ Is this the way,” he cried, “that you murder my subjects, 
in order to plunder them, and then throw their bodies into the sea, to prevent 
the discovery of your tyranny ? Let them be freed from such a monster, and 
hang him.’' 

Notwithstanding the conscious innocence of Bahadar, he received the 
sentence of death with perfect resignation, and said not a word in his own 
justification. The judge reconducted him to prison, and while the gibbet was 
preparing, he sent criers to publish in all the quaiters of the city the justice 
which was going to be executed, at noon, on the grand master of the hoise, for 
having committed murder. 

Prince Amgiad, who ineffectually waited for Bahadar, was in inexpressible 
consternation, when he heard the crier proclaiming thL sentence from the 
house in which he was. “If any one to die for the death of so nicked a 
woman,” said he to himself, “it is not Bahadur who should suffer, but myself; 
and I cannot lx?ar that the innocent .should l>e punished for the guilty.” 
Without further deliberation, he went immediately to the spot where the exe- 
cution was to take place, and mingled with the crowd, which was collecting 
from all parts. 

As soon as Amgiad saw the judge make his appearance, leading Bahadar to 
the gibbet, he went and presented himself before him. “My lord,” said he, 

“ l come tc> declare to you, and assure you, that the master of the horse, 
whom you are going to lead to execution, is quite innocent of the death of 
the lady, for which he is to suffer. It was 1 who committed this crime, if a } 
crime indeed it can be called, to deprive a detestable woman of life, who was j 
on the point of murdering the muster of the horse ; the thing hap} icned thus ” ! 

When Prince Amgiad had informed the judge of the manner m which the j 
lady had accosted him on his coming out of the bath, of her being the cause of • 
his breaking into the house of Bahadar, and of all that had passed, until be 
found himself obliged to cut off her head to save the life of Bahadar, the i 
judge suspended the execution and took them both before the king. ! 

The monaroh desired to be informed of the whole affair by Amgiad himself, J 
and in order to exculpate himself, as well as the master of the horse the better, j 
he took advantage of the opportunity to relate th£ whole of his history, 
together with ttur of Prince Assid, his brother, from Ihc beginning up to the 
present time. 

When the prince had concluded las narrative, the king said to him, “ I am 
very much pleased, jirince, that this affair has afforded me the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with you : I not only grant you your life and pardon, 
together with that of the master of the horse, whose good intention towards you 
I commend and admire, and whom I re-establish in his office; but I also confer 
on you the dignity of grand vizier, to console you for the unjust, although 
excusable, treatment you have experienced from the king, your father. As for 
Prince Assad, I give you free permission to exercise all the authority you are 
invested with to discover where he is.” 

After Amgiad had thanked the king of the city of the Magi, and entered 
into his office of grand vizier, he made use of every method he could de\ise to . 
find the prince, his brother. He proclaime l by means of tfie public criers, in I 
all quarters of the city, the promise of a considerable reward to any one who 
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' should bring Assad to him, or even give him information where he might be 
1 found. He employed people to make inquiries in all parts, but notwithstand- 
ing all his researches, he could obtain no intelligence of him. 

Assad, in the meantime, was constantly chained down in the dungeon, where 
he had been confined through the artifice of the old man ; and Bostana and 
Cavama his daughters, continued to treat him in the same cruel and inhuman 
manner. The solemn festival of the idolaters of fire drew near ; the vessel, 
which usually sailed to the mountain of fire, was equipped for that purpose, 
and a captain, named Behram, who was a zealous promoter of the religion of 
the Magi, undertook to lade it with merchandise. When it was ready to put 
to sea, Behram contrived for Assad to be placed in a case half full of merchan- 
dise, leaving sufficient space between the planks to admit air for him to breathe ; 
and then had the case let down into the hold of the ship. 

Before the vessel set sail, the grand vizier Amgiad, who had been informed 
that the worshippers of fire made it an annual custom to sacrifice a Mussulman 
on the fiery mountain, and that Assad, who had probably fallen into their 
hands, might be the destined victim of this bloody ceremony, wished to inspect 
the vessel. He went in person, and ordered all the seamen and passengers to 
come on deck, while his people searched the vessel; but Assad was too well 
concealed to be discovered. 

The search being concluded, the ship left the Harbour, and when it was in 
the open sea, Behram took Assad out of his case, but kept him confined by a 
chain ; fearing, that as he was not ignorant of the fate to which he was 
destined, he might in despair throw himself headlong into the sea. 

After some days’ sail, the wind, which had hitherto been favourable, became 
suddenly contrary, and increased to such a violent degree, that it at length ter- 
minated in a furious tempest. The vessel not only lost its track, but Behram 
and the pilot did not know where they were, and were fearful every moment of 
dashing on a rock, and going to pieces. During the height of the storm, they 
discovered land, and Behram knew it to be the situation of the harbour and 
capital of Queen Margiana, which occasioned him great vexation and sorrow. 

The fact was, that Queen Margiana, who was a Mussulman, professed a 
mortal enmity to the idolaters of fire. She not only did not tolerate one in her 
dominions, but she would not even suffer any of their vessels to come into her port. 

It was, however, totally out of the power of Behram to avoid making for the 
harbour of this city, unless he had exposed himself to the danger of being cast 
away on the dangerous rocks which lined the shore. In this extremity he held 
a council with his pilot and seamen : “My lads,” said he, “you see the neces- 
sity we are reduced to. ^.Of two things we must choose one : we must either be 
J swallowed up by the waves, or take refuge with Queen Margiana ; but you well 
! know her implacable hatred to our religion, and to all who profess it. She will 
! not fail to seize our ship, and condemn us all to death, without mercy. I see 
but one remedy, which may perhaps succeed. I propose that we take off the 
chains from the Mussulman who is with us, and dress him as a slave. When 
Queen Margiana sends for me to appear before her, and asks me what I trade 
in, I will tell her that I am a merchant who sells slaves, that I have sold all I 
had, with the exception of one only, whom I have reserved for myself, as a 
sort of secretary, because he can read and write. She will desire to see him • 
and as he is well-looking, and moreover is of her religion, she will be moved 
with compassion for him, and will no doubt propose to purchase him of me, on 
condition, however, that we shall remain in her harbour until the weather is 
fair. If yon ran mention a better plan, speak, and I will hear you.” The 
pilot and seamen applauded it very much, and it was put in practice 

fiehram ordered Prince Assad’s chains to be taken off, and had him neatly 
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dressed as a slave, who was in the office of writer, or secretary to his ship, in 
which character he wished him to appear before the queen. Assad was scarcely 
dressed and prepared for his part when the vessel entered the harbour and cast 
anchor. As soon as Queen Margiana, whose palace was situated near the sea, 
so that* the garden extended along the shore, had perceived the ship at anchor 
in the port, she sent to* the captain to come to her ; and that she might the 
sooner gratify her curiosity, she went to meet him in the garden. 

Behram, who expected this summons, went on shore with Prince Assad, 
having first exacted a promise from him of confirming what he should say of 
his being a slave, and secretary to the ship, they were conducted before the 
queen, and Behram, throwing himself at her feet, described to her the necessity j 
he had been under of taking refuge in her harbour; he then told her that he ; 
was a merchant dealing in slaves, and that As^ad, whom he had brought with * 
him, was the only one remaining, but that he kept him for lumselt in the 
capacity of secretary. 1 

Margiana had felt a predilection hir Assad from the first moment she cast , 
her eyes on him, and she was delighted to hear that lie was a slave. Deter- 
mined, therefore, to purchase him at whatever pr.ee. she asked Assad his 
name. “Great Queen,’ replied he, with lean, m his eyes, “does your , 
majesty wish to know the name I formerly bore, or that by which I am now , 
called?” 

“What, have you two names?” inquired, the queen. “Alas!” resumed 
the prince, “ I have indeed. I was formerly called Assad, or the most happy, 
j but my name now is Motar, or one destined for sacrifice. ” 

Margiana, who could not undeistand the true meaning of this ieply, supposed 
i he applied it to his present state of slaver) , and at the same time discovered he 
had a ready wit. “ As you are a secrelai v,” said she afterwards, “ I conclude 
you can write very well; let me see some of youi writing/ 1 A:»sad, who was 
provided with .an ink-horn, which was fastened to his girdle, and some paper 
— for Behram had not forgotten these circumstances, the better to persuade 
the queen that he was in reality what she believed him to be— withdrew to i 
' a little distance, and wrote the following sentences, which bore some i elation ' 
to his miserable condition : — 

“The blind man avoids the ditch into which the clearsighted stumbles. The 
ignorant man elevates himself to the highest dignities by speeches which signify 
nothing, while the wise man remains neglected as the dust, though possessed 
of the greatest eloquence. The Mussulman is m the deepest misery, notwith- 
standing Ins riches, but the infidel triumphs in the midSi of his prosperity. We 
must not hope that things will change ; the Almighty decrees that they should 
remain in their present state. ” 

Assad presented the paper to Queen Margiana, who did not bestow less 
commendation on the morality of the sentences ‘ban on the beauty of the 
writing ; in short, nothing more was requisite to inflame her heart, and make 
.her feel unfeigned compassion for the unfortunate youth. She had no sooner 
finished reading it than she addressed herself to Behram ; “ Choose which you f 
will do,” said she : “ either sell me this slave, or give him to me ; perhaps you j 
may find it most to your advantage to do the latter.” Behram replied in a very I 
insolent manner, that he had no choice to make, for that he wanted his slave, 
and should therefore keep him. 

Margiana, irritated by this behaviour, sail no more to Behram, but taking 
Assad by the arm, made him walk before her, till they reach -•d the palace, 
when she sent to acquaint Behram that she should confiscate ail bis property, ; 
and set fire to his vessel in the middle of the harbour, if he attempted to pass J 
the night there. He was obliged to return to his vessel, truly mortified, and j 
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to prepare with the utmost diligence for sailing, although the tempest had not 
entirely subsided. 

The queen having, on her return to the palace, ordered supper to be instantly 
served, conducted Prince Assad to her apartment, where she made him sit 
next her. Assad wished to decline it, saying that so great* an honour was not 
to be conferred on a slave. “ On a slave ! ” exclaimed the queen, “a moment 
since and you were one, but you are no longer a slave. Sit down next me, I 
tell you, and relate your history to me, for I am certain, by what you wrote 
just now, as well as by the insolence of that merchant, that it must be very 
extraordinary. ” 

Prince Assad obeyed ; and when he had finished his relation at length, 
Margiana, more than ever irritated against the idolaters of fire, said to him, 
“ Prince, notwithstanding the aversion I have always felt against the wor- 
shippers of fire, I have nevertheless conducted m>self with great humanity 
towards them ; but after the barbarous treatment you have experienced from 
them, and their execrable design of sacrificing you as a victim to the object of 
their idolatry, I henceforth declare implacable war against them. ” She would 
have indulged her invectives still furtner on this subject, had not supper been 
served, and she sat down to table with Prince Assad, charmed with his presence, 
and delighted to hear him, being already prejudiced in his favour by a lising 
flame, which she purposed to take an early opportunity of disclosing to him. 
“ Prince,” said she, “you must now make up for all the fasting and bad meals 
which the pitiless worshippers of fire obliged you to endure. You want nourish- 
ment after so many sufferings;” saying these and other words of the same 
nature, she helped him repeatedly both to eat and drink ; the repast lasted a 
considerable time, and Assad drank some glasses more than he could well bear. 

When the table was cleared, Assad wished to breathe the fresh air, and took 
the opportunity of going out when the queen did not perceive him. He went 
down into the court, and seeing the gate of the garden open, he entered it. 
Attracted by the various beauties of the spot, he walked about for some time. 
He at length went towards a fountain, which formed one of the principal orna- 
ments of the garden, and washed his hands and face in it to refresh himself ; 
then sitting down to rest himself on the lawn which bordered it, he insensibly 
fell asleep. 

Night was approaching, and Behram, who did not wish to afford Margiana 
an opportunity of executing her menaces, had already weighed anchor, not 
a little vexed at having lost Assad, and being thus frustrated in his hope of 
sacrificing his victim. 'He endeavoured, however, to console himself with the 
reflection that the storm had ceased, and that a land-breeze favoured his 
departure. As soon as he had got out of the harbour, with the assistance 
of his boat, before he drew it up into the ship, My lads,” said he to the 
sailors, who were in it, “stay a little, and don’t come up yet ; I am going to 
give you the casks to fetch water, and I will wait for you jgst off the shore.” 
The sailors, who did not know where they should be able to procure any, 
excused themselves from going ; but Behram, while he was speaking with 
the queen in the garden, hacl remarked the fountain : “Go ashore at the 
garden at the palace,” said he ; “ get over the wall, which is not breast high, 
and you will find plenty of water in the basin that is in the middle of the 
garden. ” 

The sailors went on shore in the place described to them by Behram, and 
each haying taken a cask on his shoulders, they easily got over the wall. As 
they approached the basin they perceived a man lying asleep on the bank ; 
and when they drew nearer they discovered him to be Assad. They divided 
into two parties, and whilst one set was filling the casks as quietly and wkh the 
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! greatest despatch possible, the other had surrounded Assad, and watched to 
secure him, in case he should vrake. He did not, however, disturb them, and 
when the casks were filled, and hoisted on the shoulders of those who were to 
carry them, the others seized him and took him away before he had time to 
recollect himself ; they conveyed him over the wall, put him m the boat alone: 
with their casks, and rowed with all their strength to the ship, W^en they had 
nearly reaohed it, they cried out with repeated bursts of joy, “Captain, order 
your hautixiys and your drums ; we bring you back yout slave.” 

Bchram, who could not conceive how his seamen had been able to find and 
retake Assad, and who could not discern him in the boat, owing to the darkness 
of the night, waited with impatience for their coming on board to inquire what 
they meant ; but when he saw the prince before him, he could not contain 
I himself for joy ; and without staving to be informed km they had managed to 
succeed in so valuable a capture, he put on his irons again, and ordering his 
boat to be hauled up as quickly a* possible, he bent his course full sail towards 
' the mountain of fire. 

Margiana, m the meantime, w.i* m ilu greatest alarm; she did not feel 
uneasy at first, when she percent d the .,b*eu<e. of Ihtuce Assad, and she did 
no; doubt he would soon return : de* waivd pitienils fin him, but finding that 
a fn i a considerable tune Imd elapsed in. J. i not umk, his ap]>earanco, she 
; began to be very uneasy, :siv commanded hri women i-> van 1) for him, winch 
tlu v di-i. but to no puipose, j'id the) could bring iiei no inielhgeii' ■ of 
him \ ight came on, and she had lum sought tor with lights, but slid as 
mcin>< i tiftlly. 

lu the state of impatience and ahum which Maigiana experienced, she her self 
went to look for the prince by the light of flambeaux, and as she observed that 
the garden gate was open, she went m with her women, supposing he might be 
there, Passing near the fountain, she obsmed a snppei on the bank, winch, 

! when examined, .die, as well as her women, knew to tic. one of those worn by 
the prince. This circumstance, added t.« the quantity of water spilt on the edge 
of the basin, led her to conclude that Itchiam might, have taken him away by 
force, bhe immediately ^ent to inquire if hi-* ship was still m the hat bom ; 
and as she was informed that lie had sailed just before the night came on, that 
he had stopped for some time off the shoie. and that his boat had been to fetch 
! water from her gulden, she instantly despatched a messenger to the commander 
of ten ships of war, which were aiway* kepi in port fully equipped and ready 
to vul on the shortest notice, to acquaint him that she intended to embark the 
' following day, about an horn after .sunrise. 

I fit* iumtnandci was diligent in obeying her orders; Jic assembled the 
canUms and other officers, the sailors and soldiers; and everything was ready 
, hv the appointed hour. 'She emh>d<_ 1, and when her squadron got out to sea,, 
ami was m full sail, she declared lief intention to the commander. “ You . 
must m,e all expedition,*’ *uid she, “ aud pursue the merchant-vessel which 1 
- sailed from the harboui \eMct day evening. I give it up as your prize if you- j 
I take it ; but if you do not succeed, youi life shall be the forfeit. ’ 

; The ten ships chased Hehram’s vessel for two whole days, without being able - 
j to get within sight of it. On the third, they discovered it at break of day; and j 
l by 'mum they had surrounded it, so that it could not escape. The cruel Behram j 
/ kv/ Stoner perrt'hrd the ten vessels, than he concluded it must be the I 
' i’ju.uhm t>f fjumt pmm vf him, and he mm)bk')y inflicted J 

'to- 'uvtoiB.lo fin l ViiKi* A MU' I ; I'M- hr luJ ititmr.ueJ that practice diih' fHUSJ { 
tur tttavt he had left the uty of the Magi, an? he «v*w repeated bis \ 

wrtii more imdefic# than He was o namely rmhmxa.****d \ 

he was *m the potoi lif wtviwfuh'4 o» all udm, If W ta | 
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proved himself culpable. If he deprived him of life, he was fearful that some 
mark might remain to discover his guilt. He had him unchained, and die 
prince was then made to go up from the hold of the ship where he was confined, 
and appear before him. “It is thou,” said he, “who art the cause of our 
bemg’punued ; ” and on saying this, lie threw him into the sea. 

Prince Assad could swim very well, and made use of his hands and feet with 
so much success, that, assisted by the waves, which bore him towards the shore, 
he Itf'd sufficient strength to hold out till he reached land. When he was in 
safety, the first thing he did was to return thanks to God for having delivered 
him from so great a peril, and again favoured his escape from the hands of the 
idolaters of fire. He then undressed himself, and having wrung the water horn 
his clothes, he spread them on a rock to dry. This was soon effected, as well 
from the heat of the sun, as from that of the rock, which had received consi- 
derable warmth from the power of its rays. 

He lay down for some time deploring his miserable fate, ignorant of the 
country in which he was, and uncertain which way to go. He then took up 
his clothes, put them on, and without leaving the coast, he began to proceed, 
and continued walking till he came to a road, which he followed. He pursued 
this path or road for ten days through a country that seemed to be without 
inhabitants, and in which he found nothing but wild fruits and a few' plants 
along the banks of the rivulets, on which he lived. He at last arrived at a 
town, which he immediately knew to T>c* the city of the Magi, where he had 
been so ill used, and w r here his brother Amgiad was grand vizier. At this he 
was much rejoiced, but was determined to address himself to no one wdiom he 
knew to be a worshipper of fire, but only to speak to Mussulmans ; for he 
remembered to have remarked a few of the latter as he came into the city the first 
time. As it was late, and he knew very well that all the shops were shut up, and 
that few people were abroad at that hour, lie resolved to go into a burial-place, 
which was close to the tow n, and pass the night there, as there were many 
tombs in it that w r ere built like mausoleums. In looking about be discovered 
one, of which the door was open. lie went m, and determined to remain there, t 

We w'ill now return to the vessel of Behram. It was not a great while after 
he had thrown Assad into the sea, before it w r as surrounded on all sides by the 
fleet of M argiana. He was first boarded by the ship in which the queen 
herself was ; and as he was not able to make any resistance, Behiam at her 
approach hauled down his sails as a mark of having surrendered. 

Margiana immediately went on board the \essel. and asked Behram where 
the secretary was wdiom he had the audacity either to take aw r ay, or to make 
others carry him, from* her palace. “Queen," replied Berham, “I swear to 
j your majesty that he is not on board my \essd ; if you will order it to be 
i searched, you will then know my innocence.” 

Margiana* commanded the vessel to be searched with the greatest possible 
strictness ; but be whom she was so desirous of finding, as much for the love 
she had for him as from her natural goodness of disposition, could not be 
found. She was even on the point of killing Behram with her own hand ; blit 
she restrained herself, and was satisfied with confiscating the vessel and all its I 
cargo, and putting him and all his sailors afloat in their open boat, with the 
chance of reaching the shore. Having landed, Behram ana his crew went on, 
and happened to arrive at the city of the Magi on the very same night in 
( which Assad had taken refuge in the burial-ground, and retired to the tomb. 

I As the gate of the rity was shut, lie was also obliged to have recourse to the 
j cemetery, and to find some tomb to wait in till day appeared, and the gate w as 
| again open* 

I Unfortunately for Assad, Behram came to tliat in which he was. He went 
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in and saw a man asleep, with his head wrapped in his clothes. The prince 
awoke with the noise, and lifting up his head, demanded who was there. 
Behram immediately recognised him: “Ah, ah,” said he, “is it then yon, 
who are the cause of my being ruined for the rest of my hte? You have 
escaped being sacrificed this year, but you shall not evade it again on the 
following.” Having said this, he threw himself upon him, put his handker- 
chief into his mouth, to prevent his calling out, and then made his sailors bind 
him. 

The next morning, as soon as the gate of the city was open, it was very 
easy for Behram to carry Assad back to the old man’s house, who had so com- 
pletely deceived him by his cunning tricks ; and by taking him through 
! unfrequented streets, as few people hail yet risen, he was sure of not being 
j discovered. As soon as he arrived there, lie took him into the same dungeon : 
j from whence he had before been brought, and tG a vent and informed the old 
j man of the unfortunate cause of his return, and the bad sucu’as of his voyage. ' 

\ The wicked wretch did not forget to nnpiess his two daughters very strongly ; 

1 with the necessity of ill-treating the unfortunate prince m a still woisc manner, t 
if possible, than before. j 

Assad was extremely surprised at finding himself again m the same place, ( 
where he had already suffered so much, and in expectation of the same i 
| tortures, from which he thought himself delivered for ever. He wept, and , 
l was lamenting the hardness of his destiny, when he saw Bostana enter his 
dungeon with a stick in her hand, a piece of bread, and a pitcher of water. 

He trembled at the sight of this merciless creature, and groaned aloud when 
he reflected upon the daily torments he was again to endurt for another whole 
year, before he was to be led to his most horrible kind of death. 

Bostana, however, did not treat the unfortunate Assad m so cruel a manner 
as she had done when he was in his prison the former turn . The lamenta- 
tions, the complaints, and the continual prayers of the prince to spar.' him, 
joined to ins Lears* were at length so powerful, that Bostana could not avoid 
being softened by them, and even to mingle her tears with his. “S.r,” she 
she said to Assad, as she again covered his shoulders, “ I ask you a thousand 1 
pardons for the cruelty with which I have before tieated you, and of which 1 ; 
have again made you fe^d the ill effects. Hitherto I have been afraid of 
disobeying my father, who is so unjustly enraged against you, and who is 
determined upon your destruction. But I now detest and abhor his barbarity, 
Console yourself, therefore, for vour evils ar. at an end ; and I am going to 1 
repair all my crimes, the enormity of which I am welf aware of, by better 
treatment. You have liitliert* > looked upon me as an infidel ; you must for 
the future regard me as a Mussulman. I have already received much instruc- 
tion from a female slave who attends me ; I hope that you will complete what 
she has begun. Tv) prove to you my good intentions, I ask pardon of the true 
God for all my offences against, anti ill-treatment of, you; and I have full 
confidence that he will discover to me the means of restoring you to your full 
liberty.” * " 

This speech afforded Prince Assad great consolation ; he offered up ins grate- | 
ful thanks to God for vistilling such kindness into the heart of Bostana, and 1 
converting her to the true religion. After fit st. thanking her for the pood opinion j 
she had expressed for him, he neglected nothing that he thought would confnm j 
her in her new opinions, not only by endeavouring to instruct her still further in j 
the various doctrines of the Mussulman religion, but even giving her a long and j 
faithful account -of himself, of all his misfortunes, and his illustrious descent*, ^ 
and aS soon as he was convinced of her firmness in the good resolutions sin* had < 

. taken, he asked her how she would be able to prevent her sister Cavama from i 
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j becoming acquainted with this change, and also from using him so ill, when it 
should be her turn. “ Let not that give you any pain,” replied Bostana ; “I > 
know very well how to manage, so that she shall give herself no further trouble 
about you. ” 

In fact, Bostana found some means of preventing Cavama, every time she 
expressed a wish to go into the dungeon. She herself, however, saw the prince 
very often; and instead of carrying only bread and water to him, as she* was 
ordered, sht brought him wine and a variety of excellent food, which was 
prepared by twelve Mussulman slaves, who attended on her. She frequently 
also partook of his repasts with him, and did everything in her power to console 
. him. 

1 Some clays after Prince Assad’s icturn to the city of the Magi, Bostaiia 
j happened to be at the door of her hou^e, when she heard the pubLc cner giving 
notice of sotpethmg. As she could not undei stand what the crier said, because 
he was so far off, and as she observed him coming up towards the house, she 
went in, but left the "door a little open, ami listened. She saw linn walking on 
before the grand vizier, Arngiad, Prince Assad’s brother, accompanied by several 
officers of state, and with a great multitude* of people following them. 

The crier had not gone many steps from the doui, before he made the follow- 
ing proclamation, in a loud tone of voice : — “ The most excellent and illustrious i 
grand vizier, who is now present, comes in peiM»n to inquiic after, and seek for, 
his brother, who has been separated from him lor more than a year. Ilis pei^nn | 
and description are as follows. If any person has given him a lodging at his i 
house, or knows where he is ? his Excellency commands them to bung lum to 
him, or to give him some information concerning him, and he promises to reward 
them handsomely. But if any one shall conceal and detain him, and he shall 
' afterwards be discovered, his Excellency declares that he will punish such jiersons 
with death, together with their wives, their children, and all their family, and 
will also raze their houses to the ground.” 

Bostana no sooner heard these woids, than she instantly shut the door, and , 
went to the dungeon where Assud was. 4 ‘ Prince,” cried she in a joyful manner, ( 
| “your misfortunes are at length terminated ; follow me as quickly as possible.” 
Assad, whom she had released from his chains on the very first day that he had 
been brought back to the dungeon, followed her into the street, and when there, 
she instantly cried out, “Behold him, behold him.” The grand vizier, who had 
not proceeded far, turned round. Assad instantly recognised his brother, ran 
towards him, and fell into his arms. Amgiad, too, knew him from the fust 
moment, and embraced him. He then made him mount the horse of one of his 
officers, who returned on foot, and conducted him in triumph to the palace, 
where he presented him to the king, who appointed him one of his viziers. 

Bostana, who after this event did not wish to return to her father’s, whose 
house w r as razed to the ground the very dime day, and did not leave Prince 
Assad till he arrived at the palace, was sent to an apartment belonging to the 
queen. The old man her father, and Behram, as well as all their families, 
being brought the next day before the king, he ordered them all to lose their 
heads. On this, they threw themselves at his feet, and implored his mercy, 
“You shall have no mercy shown you,” replied the king, “ unless you renounce 
the adoration of fire, and embrace the Mussulman religion.” By adopting this 
conduct they saved their lives; and so also did Cavama, the sister of Bostana, 
and all their families. 

In consideration of Beh ram’s being converted to a Mussulman, and in order 
to give him some recompense for the loss he had before suffered, Amgiad made 
him one of his principal officers, and lodged him at his own house. A few day* 
after, when Behram was made acquainted with the adventures of his benefactor 
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Amgiad and his brother Assad, he proposed to hi out a vessel, and to carry 
them back to their father Camaralzamari. “ There is no doubt,” he said, “but 
that the king is by this time convinced of your innocence, and is impatient to see 
you again. Should, however, that not be the case, it is very easy to be informed 
of it before you land, and then should he still continue m his unjust prepossession, 
you will find no difficulty in returning. ’* 

The two brothers accepted Behram’s offer. They mentioned their design to 
the king, who not only approved of it, but gave orders for the immediate 
equipment of a vessel. Bchram hastened the preparations as much as possible; 
and when he was 'ready to set sail, the princes went and took leave of the king 
on the morning before they embarked. While they were paying their compli* 
ments, and thanking the monarch for all his kindness to them, they heard a 
great bustle and tumult through the whole city; and at the same moment an 
officer came and said, that a very large army was approaching, and that no one 
could tell to whom it belonged. 

Observing the alarm that this bad news gave the king, Amgiad said to him, 
“Although, sire, 1 am now Lome To i the pm pose of resigning the office of grand 
vizier, with which you have hummed nit, 1 am, notwithstanding, ready to take 
tpon myself the charge of rendering you any service m my power; and I 
entreat you to suffer nu 1 to go and ste uho this enemy is, that comes thus to 
rttack you in your very capital, without having first declared war.” The king 
begged he would, and he instantly «H!t om with verv lew attendants. 

It was not long before Prince Amgiad discovered the at my, which appeared 
so formidable, and continued n, approach. The advanced guards, who had* 
received their orders, gave him .> favourable reception, and conducted him 
before a princess, who stopped with hei wind** aimv to hold a conference with 
| him. Pnnce Amgiad made liet a most profound loverence, and asked her 
if she came os a friend or an enemy ■ and if site was an enemy, he requested to 
be informed what cause of complaint sht had against the king his master. “ I 
come as a fncnd,” she replied, “and have no cause whatever for complaint 
against the king of the Magi. I i is dominion* and mine are situated m such a 
manner, that it re almost impossible that we can ever have any dispute together, j 
I come only to require a slave, whose name is Assad, and who has been taken j 
away from me by a captain belonging to this city, who is called Bchram. and is | 
the most insolent of men. And 1 trust your king will afford me justice when j 
j he shall know that my name is Margiana. ” j 

“ Powerful queen,’ 1 replied Amgiad, “ 1 am the brother of that slave whom J 
' you seem to search after with so much interest and concern. I had lost him, 
i and have now recovered lym- Conic ith me, and 1 will give him up to you, 
f and '"'ill likewise have the honour to inform you of every other particular. The 
king my master will be delighted to see you.” 

Queen Margiana then n Jered her army to encamp in the spot where it then 
was, and accompanied Prince Amgiad through the city to the palace, where he 
presented her to the king. When the monarch had received her in the way she 
deserved, Prince Assad, who was present, and who knew her the moment she 
appeared, came and paid his compliments to her. She expressed great joy at 
seeing him again ; when, at this very instant some one entered, and announced 
to the king that another army, much more powerful than the first, had made its 
appearance on the other side of the city. The king of the Magi seemed more 
alarmed now than he was when that belonging to Margiana came m sight, as 
the present appeared much the most numerous, if he might judge from the 
clouds of dust which its approach occasioned, and which seemed to spread j 
itself through the whole air. “ What will become of us, Amgiad ?” he cried ; 
“there is a fresh army approaching to overwhelm up.* The prince knew what 
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proved himself culpable. If he deprived him of life, he was fearful that some 
mark might remain to discover his guilt. He had him unchained, and the 
prince was then made to go up from the hold of the ship where he was confined, 
and appear before him. 4 4 It is thou,” said he, “who art the cause of our 
being’ purtued ; ” and on saying this, he threw him into the sea. 

Prince Assad could swim very well, and made use of his hands and feet with 
so much success, that, assisted by the waves, which bore him towards the shore, 
he bad sufficient strength to hold out till he reached land. When lie was in 
safely, the first thing he did was to return thanks to God for having delivered 
him from so great a peril, and again favoured his escape from the hands of the 
idolaters of fire. He then undressed himself, aud having wrung the water from 
his clothes, he spread them on a rock to dry. This was soon effected, as well 
from the heat of the sun, as from that of the rock, which had received consi- 
derable warmth from the power of its rays. 

He lay down for some time deploring his miserable fate, ignorant of the 
country in which he was, and uncertain which way to go. He then took up 
his clothes, put them on, and without leaving the coast, he began to proceed, 
and continued walking till he came to a road, which he followed. He pursued 
this path or road for ten days through a country' that seemed to be without 
inhabitants, and in which he found nothing but w ild fruits and a few plants 
along the banks of the rivulets, on w hich he lived. He at last arrived at a 
town, which he immediately knew to be the city of the Magi, where he had 
been so ill used, and where Ids brother Amgiad was grand vmer. At this he 
was much rejoiced, but was determined to address himself to no one whom he 
knew to be a worshipper of fire, but only to speak to Mussulmans ; for he 
remembered to have remarked a few of the latter as he came into the city the first 
time. As it was late, and he knew very well that all the shops were shut up, and 
that few people were abroad at that hour, he resolved to go into a burial-place, 
which was close to the town, and pass the night there, as there were many 
tombs in it that were built like mausoleums. In looking about he discovered 
one, of which the door was open. lie went m, and determined to remain there. 

We will now return to the vessel of Behram. It was not a great while after 
he had throwm Assad into the sea, before it -was surrounded on all sides by the 
fleet of Margiana. He was first boarded by the ship in which the queen 
herself was ; and as he was not able to make any resistance, Behram at her 
approach hauled down his sails as a mark of having surrendered. 

Margiana immediately went on board the \essel, and asked Behram where 
the secretary was whom he had the audacity either to take away, or to make 
others carry him, from°her palace. “Queen,” replied Berham, “I swear to 
your majesty that he is not on boaid my \essel ; if you will order it to be 
starched, you will then know my innocence.” 

Margiana commanded the vessel tu be searched with the greatest possible 
strictness ; but he whom she w as so desirous of finding, as much for the love 
she had for him as from her natural goodness of disposition, could not be 
found. She was even on the point of killing Behram with her own hand ; but 
she restrained herself, and was satisfied with confiscating the vessel and all its 
cargo, and putting him and all his sailors afloat in their open boat, with the 
chance of reaching the shore. Having landed, Behram and his crew went on, 
and happened to arrive at the city of the Magi on the very same night in 
which Assad had taken refuge in the burial-ground, and retired to the tomb. 
As the gate o£ the city was shut, he w'as also obliged to have recourse to the 
cemetery, , and to find some tomb to wait in till day appeared, and the gate was 
again open. 

Unfortunately for Assad, Behram came to that in which he was* He went 
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in and ww a man asleep, with his head wrapped in his clothes. The prince 
awoke with the noise, and lifting up his head, demanded who was there. 
Behram immediately recognised him: “Ah, ah,” said he, “is it then you, 
who are the cause of my being ruined for the rest of my life ? You have 
escaped being sacrificed this year, hut you shail not evade it again on the 
following.” Having said this, he threw himself upon him, put his handker- 
chief into his mouth, to prevent his calling out, and then made his sailors bind 
him. 

The next morning, as soon as the gate of the city was open, it was very ' 
easy for Behram to carry Assad back to the old man’s house, who had so com- 
pletely deceived him by his cunning tricks ; and by taking him through 
unfrequented streets, as few people had yet risen, he was sure of not being 
discovered. As soon as he arrived there, he took him into the same dungeon 
from whence he had before been brought, and tlicn Vent and informed the old 
man of the unfortunate cause of his return, and the bad success of his voyage. 

The wicked wretch did not forget to impress his two daughters very strongly I 
with the necessity of ill-treating the unfortunate prince in a still worse manner, i 
if possible, than before. j 

Assad was extremely surpused at finding himself again m the same place, , 
where he had already suffered so much; and in expectation of the same j 
tortures, from which he thought himself delivered for ever. He wept, and ! 
was lamenting the hardness of his d**stinv, when he saw Bostana enter his 
dungeon with a stick m her hand, a pieo* of bread, and a pitcher of water. 

He trembled at the sight of this merciless creature, and groaned aloud when , 
he reflected upon the daily torments he was again to endure for another whole 
year, before he was to be led to his most horrible kind of death. 

Bostana, however, did not treat the unfortunate Assad in so cruel a manner 
as she had done when he was in his prison the former time. The lamenta- 
tions, the complaints, and the continual prayers of the prince to spar- him, , 
joined to his tears, were at length so powerful, that Bostana could not avoid 
being softened by them, and even to mingle her tears with his. “ Jvi,” she 
she said to Assad, as she again covered his shoulders, “ I ask you a thousand 
pardons for the cruelty with which I have before treated you, and of winch 1 
have aj*ain made you feel the ill effects. Hitherto I have been afraid of 
disobeying my father, who is so unjustly enraged against you, and who is 
determined upon your destruction. But I now detest and abhor his barbarity. 
Console yourself, therefore, for your evils arc at an end ; and I am going to ' 
repair all my crimes, the enormity of which I ain welt aware of, by better 
treatment You have hitherto looked upon me as an infidel ; you must for 
the future regard me as a Mussulman. I have already received much instruc- 
tion from a female slave who attend* 111c ; 1 hope that you will complete what 
she has begun. To prove to you my good intentions, I ask pardon of the true 
God for all my offences against, and ill-treatment of, you ; and I have full 
confidence that he will discover to me the means of restoring you to your full 
liberty.’ ’ 

This speech afforded Prince Assad great consolation ; he offered up his grate- 
ful thanks to God for instilling such kindness into the heart of Bostana, and 
converting her to the true religion. A ftcr first, thanking her for the good opinion 
, she had expressed for him, he neglected nothing that he thought would confirm 
her in her new opinions, not only by endeavouring to instruct her still further in 
the various doctrines of the Mussulman religion, hut even giving her a long and 
faithful account of himself, of all his misfortunes, and his illustrious descent; ^ 
and a£ soon as he was convinced of her firmness in the good resolutions she had • 

, taken, he asked her how she would be able to prevent her sister Oavama from i 
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becoming acquainted with this change, and also from using him so ill, when it 
should be her turn. “Let not that give you any pain,” replied Bostana; “I 
know very well how to manage, so that she shall give herself no further trouble 
about you. ” 

In fact, Bostana found some means of preventing Cavama, every time she 
expressed a wish to go into the dungeon, bhe herself, however, saw the prince 
very often; and instead of carrying only bread and w r ater to him, as she* was 
ordered, she brought him wine and a variety of excellent food, which was 
prepared by twelve Mussulman slaves, who attended on her. She frequently 
also partook of his repasts with him, and did everything in her power to console 
him. 

Some days after Prince Assad’s return to the city of the Magi, Bostam. 
happened to be at the door of her house, when she heard the public cner giving 
notice of something. As she could not understand what the crier said, because 
he was so far off, and as she observed him coming up towards the house, she 
went in, but left the Moor a little open, and listened. She saw him walking on 
before the grand vizier, Amgiad, Prince Assad’s brother, accompanied by several 
officers of state, and /with a great multitude of people following them. 

The crier had not gone many steps, from the door, before he made the follow* 
ing proclamation, m a loud tone of voice : — “ The most excellent and illustrious 
grand vizier, who is now present, comes in person to inquire after,' and seek for, 
his brother, who has been separated from him for more than a year. His peison 
and description arc as follows. If any person has given him a lodging at his 
house, or knows where he is, his Excellency commands them to bung him to 
him, or to give him some information concerning lnm, and he promises to reward 
them handsomely. But if any one shall conceal and detain him, and he shall 
afterwards be discoveied, his Excellency declaies that he will punish such ]iersons 
with death, together with their wives, their children, and all their family, and 
will also raze their houses to the ground.” 

Bostana no sooner heard these words, than she instantly shut the door, and 
went to the dungeon where Assad was. “ Prince,” cried she in a joyful manner, 
“your misfortunes aie at length terminated ; follow me as quickly as possible.” 
Assad, whom she had released from his chains on the very first day Lliat he had 
been brought back to the dungeon, followed her into the street, and when there, 
she instantly cried out, “ Behold him, behold him.” The grand vizier, who had 
not proceeded far, turned round. Assad instantly recognised his brother, ran 
towards him, and fell into his arms. Amgiad, too, knew him from the first 
moment, and embraced him. He then made him mount the horse of one of his 
officers, who returned on foot, and conducted him in triumph to the palace, 
where he presented him to the king, who appointed him one of his viziers. 

Bostana, who after this event did not wish to return to her father’s, whose 
house was razed to the ground the very f#.me day, and did not leave Prince 
Assad till lie arrived at the palace, was sent to an apartment belonging to the 
queen. The old man her father, and Behram, as well as all their families, 
being brought the next day before the king, he ordered them all to lose their 
heads. Or his, they threw themselves at his feet, and implored his mercy. 
11 You sha’ have no mercy shown you,” replied the king, “ unless you renounoe 
the adore on of fire, and embrace the Mussulman religion.” By adopting this 
conduct tney saved their lives ; arid so also did Cavama, the sister of Bostana, 
and all their families. 

In consideration of Reh ram’s being converted to a Mussulman, and in order 
to give him some recompense for the loss he had before suffered, Amgiad made 
him one of his principal officers, and lodged him at his own house. A few days 
after, when Behram was made acquainted w r ith the adventures of his benefactor 
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Amgiad and his brother Assad, he proposed to fit out a vessel, and to ear ry 
them back to their father Camaralzaman. “ There is no doubt,” he said, “ but 
that the king is by this time convinced of your innocence, and is impatient to see 
you again. Should, however, that not >>e the case, it is very easy to be informed 
of it before you land, and then should he still continue in his unjust prepossession, 
you will find no difficulty in returning. ” 

The two brothers accepted Behram’s offei. They mentioned their design to 
the king, who not only approved of it, but gave orders for the immediate 
equipment of a vessel. Behram hastened the preparations as much as possible; 
and when he was ready to set sail, the princes went and took leave of the kmg 
on the morning before they embarked. While they were paying their compli- 
ments, and thanking the monarch for all Ins kindness to them, they heard a 
great bustle and tumult through the whole city ; and at the same moment an 
officer came and said, that a very large army was approaching, and that no one 
could tell to whom it belonged. 

Observing the alarm that this bad news gave the king, Amgiad said to him, 
“Although, sire, 1 am now come for the purpose of resigning the office of grand 
vizier, with which you have honoured me, 1 am, notwithstanding, ready to take 
opon myself the charge of rendering you any service in my power; and I 
entreat you to suffer me to go and see who this enemy is, that comes thus to 
rttack you in your very capital, without having first declared war.” The king 
begged he would, and he instantly out with very few attendants. 

Jt was not long before Prince Amgiad discovered the army, which appeared « 
so formidable, and continued to approach. The advanced guards, who had 
received their orders, gave him a favourable reception, and conducted him 
before a princess, who stopped with hei whole army to hold a conference with 
him. Prince Amgiad made her a most profound icverence, and asked her 
if she came as a friend or an enemy ; and if she was an enemy, he requested to 
be informed wliat cause of complaint she had against the king his master. “ I 
come as a friend,” she replied, “and have no cause whatever for complain* 
against the king of the Magi. His dominions and mine are situated in such a 
manner, that it is almost impossible that we can ever have any dispute together. , 

I come only to require a slave, whose name is Assad, and who has been taken 
away from me by a captain belonging to this city, who is called Behram, and is 
the mogt insolent of men. And I trust your king will afford me justice when 
he shall know that my name is Margiana. ” 

“ Powerful queen,” replied Amgiad, “ I am the brother of that slave whom 
you seem to search after with so much interest and concern. I had lost him, 
and have now recovered hjm. Come with me, and i will give him up to you, 
and will likewise have the honour to inform you of every other particular. The 
king my master will be delighted to see you.” 

Queen Margiana then ordered her army to encamp in the spot where it then 
was, and accompanied Prince Amgiad through the city to the palaee, where he 
presented her to the king. When the monarch had received her in the way she 
deserved, Prince Assad, who was present, and who knew her the moment she 
appeared, came and paid his compliments to her. She expressed great joy at 
seeing him again ; when, at this very instant some one entered, and announced 
to the king that another army, much more powerful than the first, had made its 
appearance on the other side of the city. The king of the Magi seemed more 
alarmed now than he was when that belonging to Margiana came in sight, as 
the present appeared much the most numerous, if he might judge from the 
clouds of dust which its approach occasioned, and which seemed to spread 
itself through the whole air. “ What will become of us, Amgiad?” he cried ; 

“ there is a fresh army approaching to overwhelm us. " The prince knew what 
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the king meant j he therefore mounts 1 his horse, and rode as fast as possible 
to meet this second army. He demanded of the first part of it which he encoun- 
tered, to speak to their commander, and they conducted him before a king, as 
he instantly conjectured, from a crown which he had upon his head. As soon 
as he perceived him, although at some distance, he alighted, and when he was 
come nearer, he prostrated himself on the ground, and asked what he wished 
of the king his master. 

“ I am called Gaiour.” replied the monarch, a 'and am king of China. The 
desire of learning some intelligence of a daughter, named Badoura, whom many 
years since I gave in marriage to Prince Camaralzaman, son of Schahzaman, 
Icing of the Islands of the Children of Khaledan, has been the cause of my 
leaving my dominions. I gave this prince leave to go and see his father, with 
the charge of coming to spend every other year with me, and bringing my 
daughter with him. I have, however, for a great length of time been unable to 
hear anything of them. Your king, therefore, will much oblige an afflicted 
father, if he can give him the least information on the subject.” 

Prince Amgiad, who instantly knew by this speech that it was his grandfather, 
kissed his hand with great tenderness, and said to him, “Your majesty will 
pardon this liberty, when you shall know that I behave thus in order to pay 
my respects to you as my grandfather. I am the son of Camaralzaman, at this 
time king of the Island of Ebony, and of Queen Badoura, on whose account 
you are -so much distressed ; and I do not doubt but that they are at this time 
m their dominions in perfect health.” The king of China instantly embraced 
him in the most affectionate manner, so much was he delighted at thus seeing 
his grandson. And this very unexpected and happy meeting drew tears from 
the eyes of both. On asking what was the reason of his being thus in a foreign 
, country, Prince Amgiad related his history, and that of his brother Assad. 
When it was finished, “My son,” replied the king of China, “it is not just j 
that two princes, so innocent as you are, should experience any further bad I 
effects from your ill-treatment. Console yourself ; 1 will carry back both you 
and your brother, and v\ill make your peace. Go, and make my arrival known 
to your brother.” 

While the king of China was ordering his army to encamp in the place where 
Prince Amgiad encountered him, the latter went back to give an aecount to the 
king of the Magi, who was waiting for lnm with the greatest impatience. The ■■ 
king was extremely surprised to hear that so powerful a monarch as the king of . 
China had undertaken such a long and painful journey through the desire of ! 
gaining some intelligence of his daughter, and that he should be so near his 
capital. He immediately -gave orders to have him,,, handsomely treated, and 
made preparations to go and receive him in person. 

I * tnis interval, considerable clouds of dust seemed to arise from a third side 
of the dty, and the news soon came, that a third army was approaching. This 
circumstance obliged the king to stop, and request Amgiad again to go and see 
what was the cause of it. The prince departed, and this time he took his 
brother Assad with him. They discovered that this was the army of Camaral- 
sam&n, their father, who was come to search after them. He had showed signs 
of the greatest grief at having destroyed them, when the emir*Giondar at last 
informed him in what manner he had preserved their lives. . This made the , 
king resolve to go and discover them, in whatever country they might be. 

This afflicted father embraced the two princes with tears of joy, the first he 
had for a long time shed which had not been tinged with the deepest affliction. . 
The princes had no sooner informed him of the arrival of his father-in-law, the 
king of China, on the Very same day, than he went with them, accompanied by 
a very few attendants, to sec* him in his camp. They had not proceeded far on 
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their road, before they perceived a fourth army, which seemed to advance in • 

S erfect order, and to come from the side towards Persia. Camaralzaman 
esired his sous to go and see to whom that army belonged, and said that he \ 
would wait for them where he was. They departed immediately, and when 1 
they got up to it, they presented themselves to the king, who commanded it. ’ 
After saluting him with the greatest respect, they asked him his motive for 
coming thus near to the capital of the king of the Magi. 

The grand vizier, wL was present, took upon himself to return an answer. 
“The monaich to whom yo.u have addressed yourself,” he replied, “is called 
Schahzaman, king of the Islands of the Children of Khaledan, who has 
travelled for a great length of time, with all the attendants you see, in search 
I of his son, Prince Camaralzaman, who left his dominions many years ago 
without making him acquainted with it. If you should happen to know any- 
thing relative to him, you will afford the king the greatest possible pleasure 
by giving him the information.” To this speech the princes made no other 
reply than that they would come back in a little time with an answer. They 
then set off at full speed to Camaralzaman, to anmunce to linn the cause ofbhe 
arrival of the last army, and that it belonged to King Schahzaman, who was 
there in person. 

Astonishment and joy, mixed with regiei at having left the king, his father, 
without taking leave of him, had so jxmerful an effect upon Camaralzaman, 
that he fainted away as soon as he learnt that his lather was so near him. He 
at length, through the assistance of Amgiad and Assad, who did all they could 
to comfort him, returned to his senses ; and when lie thought he had acquired ■ 
sufficient strength, he went and threw himself at his father's feet. A more 
tender or affecting interview between a parent and sou had hardly ever been 
witnessed. Schahzaman afTectingly eluded Camaralzaman for his unkindness 
in leaving him in so unfeeling and cruel a manner ; and the latter showed the 
deepest regret and compunction at the fault, which love alone had caused. 

The three kings and Queen Margiana continued three days at the court of 
the king of the Magi, who entertained them m the most magnificent and 
splendid manner. These three days were also remarkable for the marriage 
, of Prince Assad with Queen Margiana, and Piince Amgiad with Bostana, in 
1 consideration of the essential service she had afforded his brother. At length, 

, the three kings and Queen Margiana' with her husband each retired to their 
, separate dominions. With respect to Prince Amgiad, the king of the Magi, 
j who was at a very advanced age, felt so strong an attachment to him that [ 
; he placed his crown upon his head. Amgiad then ysed all his endeavours to j 
1 abolish the idolatrous worship of fire, and instead of it to establish the Mussul- I 
1 man religion throughout his kingdom. | 


\ THE HISTORY OF NOUREDDIN AND THE BEAUTIFUL 

PERSIAN. 

The city of iftlsora had been, for a long time, the capital ol a kingdom J 
which was tributary to the caliphs. The king who ruled over it during the life j 
of the caliph Haroun Alraschid, was called Zinebi. The caliph and this king J 
were the offspring of two brothers, and were consequently cousins. Zinebi, [ 
who was unwilling to trust the administration of his government to one vizier | 
only, made choice of two, Khacan and Saouy. f 

\ t The character of the former was distinguished by mildness, liberality^ and j’ 
j kindness ; his pleasure consisted in obliging all who transacted any b usiness | 
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with him : he granted them every favour that was in his power, consistent with 
that justice he held himself bound to administer. The whole court of Balsora, 
the city, and every part of the kingdom, held him in the highest estimation, 
and re-echoed with the commendations he so well deserved. 

Saouy, on the contrary, was a very different man. His mind was a constant 
prey to fretfulness and chagrin. He repulsed every one who came near him 
without any distinction of rank- or quality. Besides this, his avarice was so 
great, that instead of doing good and deriving credit from the immense wealth 
lie possessed, he even denied himself the common necessaries of life. No one 
indeed could endure him, nor was a word in his praise ever heard from the 
mouth of a single person. And what increased this general aversion was his 
great hatred of Kliacan, whose benevolent and generous actions he always 
endeavoured to represent in a bad point of view, and to the disc d\ antage of 
that excellent minister. He m as also continually doing him every ill office in 
the ear of the king. 

One day after the council, the king amused himself by con vci sing in a 
familiar manner with these two ministers, and some other members of the 
council. The subject happened to turn upon those female slaves, whom it is 
the custom amongst us to purchase, and who arc held by their possessors 
nearly in the rank of lawful wives. Some weie of opinion that beauty and 
elegance of form in a slave were a full and adequate compensation for the 
want of such qualifications in those females with whom, cither for the sake of 
splendid alliance or from motives of interest, a connexion in marriage has been 
formed. 

Others maintained, and Khacan was of the number, that mere beauty and 
the charms of person by no means comprehended all that was requisite ; that 
these qualities should be accompanied by wit, understanding, modesty, and 
pleasing manners; and, if possible, uith a variety of knowledge and accom- 
plishments. To persons who have important concerns to transact, and who 
have passed a tedious day in the midst of painful occupation, nothing, they 
contended, can be so giateful, when they retire from bustle and fatigue, as 
a well-instructed female companion, whose conversation will equally improve 
and delight. On the othei hand, to possess a slave merely to look at, with a 
view to a passion common to all animated nature, is, they said, to differ 

in nothing mom the brutes of the field. 

The king was of the latter party, which he proved, by ordering Khacan to 
purchase for him a slave, who, perfect in beauty and in all exterior charms, 
should, above everything, possess a well-cultivated mind. 

Saouy bad been of a contrary opinion to Khacan, and jealous of the honour 
done him by die king : “ Sire,”' said he, “ it will be extremely difficult to find 
so accomplished a slave as your majesty requires ; and if found, which I can 
scarcely believe possible, she will be cheaply procured at the expense of ten 
thousand pieces of gold.” “Saouy,” replied the king, “you seem to think 
this too large a price. It would be so, perhaps, for you, but is not for me.” 
At the same time he ordered his grand treasurer, who was present, to remit the 
above sum to Khacan. 

: As soon as Khacan returned home, he sent to r .quire the* attendance of all 
those who traded in slaves, and charged them, when they should find such 
a female slave as he described, to give him immediate notice of it. The 
brokers, equally anxious to oblige the vizier Khacan, and to promote their own 
interest, engaged to use even 1 - means in their power to procure such a one as he 
wished ; and, indeed, a day seldom passed in which they did not bring some / 
one before him, in whom, however, he always found defects. 

Early one morning, while Khacan was on his way to the royal palace, a 
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broker taking hold of his stirrup, presented himself with great eagerness and 
informed him that a Persian merchant, who had arrived very late the preceding 
evening, had a slave to sell, of a beauty much beyond what he had ever 
oeheld ; and with respect to understanding and knowledge, the merchant 
assured him that she exceeded anything the world had ever known. 

Khacan, delighted with the news, which would, he hoped, afford him a good 
opportunity of making his court, having desired that the slave might be 
brought to him on his return from the palace, continued on his way. 

The broker did not fail to wait upon the vizier at the hour appointed, and 
Khacan found the slave possessed of a beauty so much above his expectation, 
that he immediately gave her the name of the Beautiful Persian. Being a man 
of great knowledge and penetration, he soon discovered, by the conversation 
he held with her, that he would search in vain for any slave who could exceed 
her in all the qualities required by the king, lie inquired, therefore, of the 
broker, what was the sum demanded foi her by the Persian merchant. 

“Sir,” replied the broker, “the merchant, who is a man of few words, 
protests that he is not able to make the smallest abatement of ten thousand 
pieces of gold, lie has assured me in the most solemn manner, that without 
taking into the account his own care, pains, and tune, he has expended very 
nearly the above sum in various masters for the improvement of her person or 
mind, joined to the unavoidable expense of dress and maintenance. Having 
judged her, from the very moment that lie purchased her, in her early infancy, 
worthy of royal regard, he spared nothing in her education that might lead l* 
the attainment of so high an honour. She plays on every instrument ; sings 
and dances to admiration ; writes better than the most skilful masters ; makes 
exquisite verses; there are nc books she has not read; nor is it, perhaps, too' 
much to assert, that there never existed till now so accomplished a slave.” 

The vizier Khacan, who understood the merits of the Beautiful Persian much 
better than the broker, who merely repeated what the merchant had told, him, 
was unwilling to defer the purchase to a future day ; he sent, therefore, one of 
his people to the place where the broker informed him the merchant might be 
found, to desire his immediate attendance. 

As soon as he arrived, “It is not,” said Khacan, “for myself that I am 
desirous to purchase your slave, but for the king. You must, however 
propose a more moderate price than that which the broker has mentioned 
to me.” 

“ Sir,” replied the merchant, “it would do me infinite honour to he allowed 
to present her to his ifcajesty, but I am aware that such a proceeding would not 
become a merchant like me. All that I wish is this, that the money which I 
have actually expended in her education may be repaid me. I may, T think, 
assert with confidence, that his majesty will be perfectly contented with the 
purchase he may make.” 

The vizier Khacan was not inclined to protract the bargain ; he ordered the 
sum to be paid to the merchant, who, before he withdrew, addressed the vizier 
as follows : “ Since, sir, the slave you have purchased is intended for the king, 
allow me the honour to inform you that she is exceedingly fatigued with the 
long journey she has so lately made, and, though her present beauty may well 
seem incomparable, yet she will appear quite a different person if you retain her 
in your own house about a fortnight, securing to her,, in the meantime, such 
attentions as may be necessary. At the expiration of this she will, when you 
present her to the king, insure you equal honour and reward, and entitle me, I 
hope, to your thanks. You may perceive that the sun has rather injured her 
complexion ; but, when she shall have used the bath a few times, and be 
adorned in such a manner as your taste will direct, be assured, sir, she will be 
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»o changed that you will find her of a beauty infinitely beyond what you ca 1 at 
present conceive.” 

Khacan thought the advice of the merchant veiy proper, and determined to 
follow it He allotted to the Beautiful Persian an apartment near that of hi j 
wife, whom he requested to allow the slave a place at her own table, and trea:. 
her in every respect as a lady belonging to the king. He further desired that 
his wife would cause the most magnificent dresses possible to be made, and such 
as should be peculiarly becoming to her beautiful charge, whom, before he 
1 quitted, he thus addressed : “ The good fortune 1 have just procured to you, 
cannot possibly be greater. It is for the king that 1 have purchased you, who 
will, I trust, be more satisfied in possessing you than 1 am in having acquitted 
myself of the commission with which 1 have been charged. 1 am desirous, 
however, to inform you that I have a son, who, though possessed of under- 
standing, has all the inconsiderate rashness of youth. As you W'ill sometimes 
unavoidably meet him, 1 mention this to put you on )our guard.” The 
Beautiful Persian thanked him for his information and advice, and assured him 
she would profit by it. After this the vizier withdrew. 

Noureddin, for thus was the son of the vizier called, was accustomed to enter 
without restraint the apartment of his mothei, with whom he usually look his 
meals. He was of an extremely fine peison, young, agreeable, intrepid ; 
having moreover a great deal of wit, and cxpiessmg himself with extraordinary 
facility, he had the enviable gift of being able to carry, by persuasion, evety 
point he wished. From the moment of his first intei view' with the Beautiful 
Persian, although he knew from the solemn assurance of his father that she had 
been purchased for the king, he put upon himself no restraint whatever to 
guard him against the effects of love ; but peimitting himself to be alluicd by 
her charms, with which he was struck from the first, and his passion increasing 
by the delight he experienced in con\ersmg with her, he deteimined to employ 
every means in his power to obtain her firm the king. 

On the other hand, the Beautiful Persian was extiemely well pleased with 
Noureeldin. “The vizier does me great honour,” said she to herself, “in pur- 
chasing me for the king of Balsora. I should, how ever, have esteemed myself 
very happy if he had designed me only foi his son.” 

Noureddin was very assiduous to profit by the opportunities he had of behold- 
ing the object of his passion, to converse, to laugh, to jest with her. Never 
did he quit her, except when compelled by his mother, who would often 
complain : “ My son, it is not becoming a young man like yOu to waste so 
much time in a female’s apart jnent. Go and labour to rendei yc urself w'orthy 
of one day succeeding to the honour and dignities of your father. ” 

As inconsequence of the f long journey which the Beautiful Persian had lately 
taken, much time had elapsed since she had attended the bath, about five or six 
days after she had been purchased, the v’ife of the vizier gave orders to have 
their owm bath prepared. She sent thither the Beautiful Persian, accompanied 
with a train of female slaves, who were commanded to render her every possible 
service and attention. On her coming out of the bath, she was arrayed in a 
most magnificent dress, which had been provided for her. The vizier’s lady 
had given herself the more trouble on the occasion, from a desire of claiming a 
merit with her husband ; and that he might perceive how much she interested 
herself in whatever concerned his happiness. 

Upon leaving the bath, the Beautiful Persian, a thousand times handsomer 
than when Khacan purchased her, appeared before the wife of the vizier, who 
1 scarcely knew her ggaim 

j Having gracefully kissed her hand, she thus addressed her : “I know not, 

| madam, now I may appear to you in the dress you have had the goodness to 
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order for me. Your women, who assure me it so well becomes me that they 
hardly know me again, are, I believe, inclined to llatier : it is to yourself that 
I wish to appeal If, however, they should speak the truth, it is to you, 
madam, that 1 am indebted for all the advantages it gives me.” 

“ Oh ! my daughter,” replied the vizier’s lady, with the greatest expression J 
of joy, “what my women have told you is no flattery. 1 am a better judge ! 
than they ; and without any consideration of your dress, which, however, lx> | 
comes you wonderfully, be assured you bring with you from the bath a beauty j 
so infinitely above what you possessed before, that I scarcely know you again, i 
If I imagined the bath was still sufficiently warm, I would partake of it myself. | 
as I am of an age that requires me to use it frequently.” “Madam,” replied j 
the Beautiful Persian, “I have no words to express my sense of the kind things ! 
you have done for me, who can have so little mented them. With respect to ! 
the bath, it is admirable ; but if you have an intention of using it, there is no ! 
time to be lost, as I have no doubt your women will inform you.” 

The wife of the vizier reflecting that many days had elapsed since she bathed 
• last, was desirous of piofiting by the opportunity. Having declared this to her 
women, they soon provided all the requisites for the occasion. But before she 
went to the bath, she commanded two little female slaves to remain near the 
Beautiful Persian, who had retired t her apartment; giving them a strict 
older not to permit Noureddin to entei it, should he arrive during her 
absence. 

While the lady wa» in the bath, Noureddin came, and not finding his mothef* 
in her apartment, he went towards that of the beautiful Persian, where, in the 
antechamber, he found the two slaves. lie inquired of them for his mother, 
when they Informed him she was m the bath. “And where is the beauiifui 
pnncess?” “ She is just returned from thence,” they replied, “and is now in 
her chamber, where w'e cannot allow you to enter, according to a strict order 
we have received from the lady, your mother.” 

The chamber of the Beautiful Persian was only secured by a tapestry hanging. 
Noureddin advanced to enter. The two slaves opposed themselves to prevent 
U. lie took each of them by the arm, turned them out of the anteohambei, 
and locked the door. They ran to the bath, making loud and bitter complaints, 
and in tears informed their lady that Noureddin had driven them from their 
post, and in contempt of their remonstrance had entered the chamber of the 
Beautiful Persian. 

The excessive boldness of her son afflicted the good lady extremely. She 
instantly quitted the bath, and dressed herself with all possible haste, but before 
she had finished and could arrive at the chamtfer of the Beautiful Persian, 
Noureddin had left it and was gone away. 

The Beautiful Persian was extremely astonished when she saw the wife of 
the vizier bathed in tears, and with the air of a person distracted. “ Madam,” 
said she, “may I presume to ask what it is that so much afflicts you? Has 
any accident befallen you at the bath tliat you have been compelled to quit it 
so soon ? ” 

i “ What ! ” cried the vizier’s lady, “can you ask this question with so tranquil 
an air, after my son Noureddin has been in your chamber alone with you ? 
Could a greater misfortune possibly happen either to him or me.” 

U 1 beseech you, madam,” returned the Beautiful Persian, “to inform me 
what evil can accrue to yourself, or your son, in consequence of his having 
been in my chamber?” “How,” replied the vizier’s lady, “has not my 
husband informed you that you were purchased for the king ; and has he not 
already cautioned you to take care that .Noureddin should not approach 
you ?” 
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“I have not forgotten his injunction, madam,” replied the Beautiful Persian; 
“but Noureddin came to inform me that the vizier, his father, had changed his 
intention ; and that instead of reserving me for the king as he had purposed, lie 
had presented me to him. I believed what he told me, madam ; and having 
been from my earliest infancy accustomed to the habits and expectations of a 
slave, it was as little in my will as in my power to oppose myself to his inclina- 
tions, Permit me to add that I have submitted with less repugnance, having 
conceived a passion for your son, in consequence of the opportunities we have 
had of seeing catch other. I resign without regret the hope of belonging to the 
king, and shall esteem myself perfectly happy to be allowed to pass my whole 
life with Noureddin.” 

“ Would to God,” said the vi/ier’s lady, “that what you tell me were true; 
it would give me very great delight. But believe me, Noureddin is an impostor; 
he has deceived you, as it is impossible that his father should have made him 
the present he talks of. Wretched young man ! wretched parents ! and especially 
his father, from the dreadful consequences he will have too much ieas< n to 
apprehend. Neither my tears nor prayers will be able to soften him, or obtain 
pardon for his son, whom he will sacrifice to Ins just resentment, when he shall 
be informed of the violence he has committed.” Having finished these words, 
she wept bitterly, and her slaves, who were not less anxious for the safety of 
Noureddin, followed her example. 

The vizier Khacan arrived soon after this, and was greatly astonished to find 
his wife and slaves bathed in teal's, and the Beautiful Persian extremely melan- 
choly. He inquired the cause of their grief; upon which, instead of giving 
him any answer, they redoubled their cries and tears. This conduct so increased 
his surprise that addressing himself to his wife, “I insist absolutely,” said he, 

“ that you inform me what it is that occasions this sorrow.” 

The unhappy lady could not avoid compliance. “Promise me, however,” 
said she to her husband, “ that you will not impute blame to me in what I am 
going to tell you. I assure you it has not happened from any fault of mine. ” | 
Then without waiting for his reply, “While I was in the bath, attended by my 
women,” continued she, “your son arrived and availed himself of this fatal 
opportunity to persuade the Beautiful Persian that you had relinquished your 
intention of giving her to the kmg, and that you had presented her to him. I 
will not say, but leave you to imagine what he may have done, after having 
been guilty of so notorious a falsehood. This is the cause of my affliction, on 
your account, and on his also, for whom I have not the courage to entreat your 
clemency. ” t 

It is impossible to express how great was the mortification oi the vizier 
Khacan, when he was informed of the insolence of his son. “ Ah !” cried he, 
beating his breast, biting his hands, and tearing his beard, “is it thus, wretched 
child, unworthy to live, is it thus that you precipitate your father into a pit of 
infamy, from the highest degree of happiness? That you destroy him and with 
him destroy yourself. The king, to revenge this offence, which attacks his very 
person, will not be satisfied with your blood or mine.” 

His lady endeavoured to comfort him, “l.)o not afflict yourself,” said she ; 
“I can easily, by disposing of a part of my jewels, procure ten thousand 
pieces of gold, with which you may purchase a more beautiful slave, and one 
more worthy of the king.” “What! do you believe,” returned the vizier, 
“that I am capable of being so unhappy at the loss of ten thousand pieces of 
gold? It is not this that afflicts me; what I lament is "the loss of honour, 
which taHne is the most precious of all earthly things,” “Nevertheless*” said 
the lady, “it appears to me, sir, that what can be repaired by money is not of 
such very ( ,great importance.” 
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“Surely,” replied the vizier, “you are not ignorant that Saouy is my most - 
inveterate enemy. Can you believe, that as soon as he shall become acquainted 
with the affair, he will not go immediately to the king to triumph at my 
expense. ‘Your majesty,’ he will say, ‘ is accustomed to speak of the affection 
and zeal which Khacan shows for your service. He has, however, lately 
proved how little he is worthy of so great consideration. He has received ten ^ 
thousand pieces of gold to purchase you a slave. He has fairly acquitted [ 
himself of this honourable charge, and the slave he hds bought is the hand- jf 
somest ever beheld ; but instead of bringing her to your majesty, he has 
thought proper to make a present of her to his son. ‘My son,* said he, * take 1 
this slave; you are more worthy of her than the king.’ ‘His son,’ he will 
add, with his usual malice, ‘has now possession of her, and every day revels 
in her charms. That the affair is precisely as I have had the honour to state it, 
your majesty may be assured by examining into it yourself.’ Do you not 
perceive,” added the vizier, “that, in consequence of such representation, lam 
every moment liable to have the guards of the king force my house, and cany 
off the beautiful slave. It is easy to imagine all the unavoidable evils which 
will ensue.” 

“Sir,” answered the lady to this discourse of the vizier, her husband, “the 
malice of Saouy is, T confess, extreme, and capable of giving to the affair in 
question, should it come to his knowledge, a most injurious turn. But how 
■ can he, or any person, be informed ot what passes m the interior ol this house? 
i And even if it should be suspected, and the king should interrogate you on “ 
| the subject, it is easy to say, that after having examined the slave, you did 
| not find her so worthy of his majesty's regard as she at first appeared ; that 
the merchant had deceived you ; that she is, it is true, of incomparable beauty, 
but beyond measure deficient in those qualities of the mind which it had been 
boasted she possessed. The king will rely on your word, and Saouy will 
again have the mortification of not having succeeded in his wicked intention 
of ruining you, which he has already so often attempted in vain. Take confi- 
dence, then ; and if you allow me to advise, send for the brokers, inform them 
that you are by no means satisfied with the Beautiful Persian, and charge 
them to look out for another slave.” 

This counsel appeared to the vizier Khacan very judicious. His mind 
became in consequence more tranquil, and he determined to follow it Pie 
did not, however, in the least abate of his anger towards his son. 

Noureddin did not appear during the whole day ; and fearing to seek an 
asylum with any of those young friends whose houses he was in the habit 
of frequenting, from the apprehension that his father would search for him 
there, he went to some distance from the cay, and took refuge in a garden 
where he had never before been, and was wholly unknown. He did not 
return home till very late, and after the time that he well knew his father had 
retired, when he prevailed upon his mother’s women to let him in, which they 
did with great caution and silence. He went out the next morning before 
his father was risen ; and was obliged to take the same precautions during a 
whole month, which was no small mortification to him. The women, how- 
ever, did not in the least flatter him. They told him frankly that the vizier, 
his father, had conceived against him the greatest possible displeasure, and 
had, moreover, determined to destroy him whenever he should come in his 
| way. 

* The vizier’s lady knew from her women that Noureddin returned home 
every night, but she had not the courage to solicit her husband in his favour. 

At length she summoned resolution to mention the subject. “Sir,” said she, 

“ I have not ventured hitherto to speak to you concerning your son. ♦! entreat 
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> you now to allow me to ask what you intend to do with him? No son can 
I have been more criminal towards a parent, than Noureddin has been towards * 
I you. He lias deprived you of great honour, and of the satisfaction of pre- 
senting to the king a slave so highly accomplished as the Beautiful Persian. 

All this I acknowledge. But after all, what is your intention ? Do you wish 
to destroy him absolutely ? Are you aware that in doing so, you may bring 

, upon yourself a very heavy calamity, instead of the comparatively light one 

which has been at present sustained ? Do you not fear that the world, ever 
full of malignity, may in its endeavours to discover the reason why your son 
is driven from you, penetrate the real cause, which you are so properly anxious 
to have concealed ? Should this happen, you will fall into precisely the same 
misfortune, "which it is so much your interest to avoid.” 

“Madam,” replied the vizier, “ what you have said has been dictated by the 
most perfect good sense ; but I cannot resolve to pardon Noureddin till I shall 
have chastised him in some degree as he deserves.” “He will be sufficiently 
punished,” replied the lady, “should you put in execution what has this 
moment occurred to me. Your son returns home every night, and departs in 
the morning before you are risen. Wait this evening till his arrival, and let 1 
him suppose that you intend to kill him. I will come to his assistance, ' 
when you, by appearing to grant his life to my prayers, may oblige him to take , 
the Beautiful Persian on any terms you wish ; I know he loves her, and the 1 
beautiful slave does not dislike him.” | 

Khacan was well pleased with this advice. Before, therefore, Noureddin, i 
who arrived at his accustomed hour, was allowed to enter the house, he j 
placed himself behind the door, and immediately as it was opened, flew j 
upon his son, and threw him under his feet. Noureddin, looking up, beheld j 
his father with a poniard in his hand ready to stab him. ! 

The mother of Noureddin arrived at this instant, and seizing the vizier by ; 
the arm, “What are you doing, sir?” cried she. “Give way,” said he, j 
“that I may kill this unworthy son.” “Ah! sir,” replied the mother, ■ 
“sooner shall you kill me ; never will I permit you to imbrue your hands in j 
your own blood.” Noureddin took advantage of this moment. “Father,” , 
cried he, his eyes suffused in tears, “I entreat your pity and forbearance, i 
, Grant me the pardon I presume to ask, in the name of that Being, from 
whom you will yourself hope forgiveness at that day, when we shall all appear 
before him.” 

Khacan having suffered the poniard to be wrested from him, quitted his hold 
of Noureddin, who instantly threw himself at his father’s feet, which he 
passionately kissed, to express how sincerely he repented having given him 
offence. “Noureddin,” said he, “thank your mother. It is from respect 
to her that I pardon you. I will even give you the Beautiful Persian, on 
condition that you engage, on oath, not to consider her as a slave, but as 
your lawful wife, whom you will never, on any account, either sell or repu- 
diate. As she has infinitely more understanding and conduct than yourself, 

: she may be able to moderate those extravagancies of youth, by which you 
seem so likely to be undone. ” 

Noureddin, who had not dared to expect so much indulgence, thanked his 
father with all imaginable expressions of gratitude, ancl readily took the oath 
he desired. The Beautiful Persian and he were perfectly satisfied with each 
other, and the vizier was very well pleased at tHeir union. 

Under these circumstances, Khacan did not think it prudent to wait till the 
king should speak to him of the commission he had given him, but took every 
opportunity himself of introducing the subject, and of pointing out the diffi- 
culties he experienced in acquitting himself to his majesty's satisfaction. He 
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conducted indeed the affair with so much address, that in a shoit time the 
king thought of it no more. Saouy had, it is true, learned something of what 1 
had happened, but Khacan continued so much in favour, that he did not venture 
to speak of it. 

More than a year elapsed, during which time this delicate business had 
gone on much more fortunately than the minister could have any reason to 
expect; when one day, being in the bath, which some very urgent affair obliged 
him to quit, heated as he wsfe, the cold air struck him so forcibly as to biing on 
an immediate inflammation of the lungs, attended with fever, which confined 
hnn to his bed. His illness continued to increase; he soon became sensible 
that his last moments were approaching ; he therefoie addressed Nouredtfin, who 
never quitted his side, in these terms: “My son,” said he, “I know not 
whether 1 have made the use I ought to have done of the great licbes which 
the goodness of God has bestowed upon me. You see that they are of no avail 
to protect me from the hand of Death. lint the only thing that 1 am anxious 
to impress upon your nund at this awful moment is, that you will not fail to 
remember the promise you have made me with respect to the Beautiful Persian. 
In the confidence of your integrity I die content.” 

These were the last wouls which the wzicr ul feted. He expired imme- 
diately after, to the inexpressible grief of lus family, the city, and the court. 
The king lamented the loss of a wise, zealous, and faithful mimstei , the city, 
of a friend and benefactor. Nevei v^s tlieie seen at 1'alsora so honourable 
a funeral. The viziers, emirs, ami indeed all the giandees of the court, were 
eager to support his biei, which, in succession, they bene on their shoulders to 
the place of burial, while all the cili/eus, nch and pooi, accompanied the 
piocessjon in tears. 

Nomeddin gave every proof of the most serious affliction for the loss he had 
sustained. lie suffered no person, foi a long time to have access to him. At 
length, however, he one day gave permission that one of his intimate friends 
should be admitted. This friend endeavoured to comfort him, and finding 
him inclined to attend, represented to him that every respect which duty and 
affection could claim, being paid to the memory of his father, and even the 
most rigid decorum fully satisfied, it w r as time for him to reappear in the 
world to associate with his friends, and to maintain that rank and charactei 
which were due to his birth and merits. “We offend,” added he, “against 
the laws of nature and civilized life, if we do not render to our deceased 
parents every respect whieh tenderness dictates ; and the world will very justly 
censure our -neglect of it, as a proof of savage insensibility ; but when we have 
acquitted ourselves in such a mannei as to lie above the possibility of reproach, 
it then becomes our duty to leassume our former habits, and to live in the 
w 01 1(1 like a person belonging to it. Dry up then your tears, and recover 
that air of gaiety which was wont to diffuse such universal joy amongst those 
ttoat had the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

The advice of this friend was reasonable enough, and Noureddin would have 
avoided many misfortunes which ensued, if he had followed it with the mode- 
ration which it required. He became an easy convert to the persuasions of his 
friend, whom he immediately entertained with great good-will; and begged, 
when he was retiring, that he would visit him again the next day, and bring 
with him three or four of their common friends. By degrees, he foimed a 
society of ten persons, all nearly of his own age, with whom he passed his time 
in continual feasts and scenes of pleasure ; and not a day elapsed, that he did 
not dismiss every one of them with Some present. 

Sometimes, to make the satisfaction of his friends more complete, Noureddin 
would order the Beautiful Persian to be of their paities. Though >he had the 

z 
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complaisance to comply cheerfully with his commands, she much disapproved I 

his excessive profusion; on which subject she freely gave him her opinion: “I | 
have no doubt,” said she, “that the vizier, your father, has left you great | 
riches: but do not take it ill, if 1, a slave, remind you, that, however great they i 
may be, you will assuredly see the end of them, if you continue m your present 
style of living. It is reasonable sometimes to regale and entertain one’s friends, 
but to run every day the same career of unbounded expense, is to pursue the 
sure^road to want and wretchedness. It were much better, sir, for your lepu- 
tation and honour, that you followed the steps of your deceased father, and 
were in the way of obtaining those offices in winch he secured so much glory.” 

Nou redd in listened to the Beautiful Persian with a smile, and when she had 
finished, “ My love,” said he, with continued gaiety, “have done with this 
< solemn discourse, and let us talk only of pleasure. My late father held me 
j constantly m so great restraint, that I am now very well pleased to enjoy the 
, liberty after which I so often formerly sighed. There will be always time to 
! adopt the regular plan you speak, of; a man at my time of lift ought to indulge 
in the delights of youth. ” 

] What contributed, perhaps, more than anything to the embarrassment of 
| Noureddin ’s affairs, was his extreme aversion to settle with his steward. When- 
j ever the steward and his book appeared, they were instantly dismissed : “ Get 
1 away,” said lie, “ I can trust your honesty. Only take care that I have always 
j good cheer.” “You, sir,” replied the steward, “ are my master. Allow me, 

| nevertheless, very humbly to remind you of the proveib, which says, ‘ He who 
1 spends much, and reckons little, will be a beggar before he is a wise man.’ 

1 Not content, sir, with the enormous expense of your table, your profusion is 
' utterly without bounds. Were your treasures as huge as mountains they would 
not be sufficient.” “Begone, I Ijiyou,” repeated Noureddm, “1 want none 
of your lectures : continue to profile for my table, and give yourself no further 
concern,” 

In the mean time, the friends of Noureddm were veiy constant at his table, 
and lost no opportunity of profiting by His easy temper. They were ever 
praising and flattonng him, and pretending to discover some extraordinary 
virtue or grace m the most trilling action. But, especially, they never neglected 
to extol to the skies everything that belonged to him ; and, indeed, they found 
their account in doing so. “ Sir,” xud one of them, “ 1 passed the other day 
by tli# estate which you have ill such a place ; nothing can be more magnificent 
or better furnished than the house ; and the garden belonging to it is an absolute 
paradise of delight!” “ 1 am quite charmed that you aie pleaged with it,” 
answered Noureddm. “Let them bring the pen, ink, and paper; the place is 
\ yours; I beg to hear no words on the occasion, I give it you with all my heart.” 
j Others had no sooner commended one of his houses, baths, or public buildings, 

! elected for the accommodation of strangers, a property very valuable from the j 
j considerable revenue it brought in, than they were instantly given away. The [ 
j Beautiful Persian represented to him the injury he did himself ; but, instead of 1 
| regarding her admonitions, he continued in the same course of extravagance, I 
I till he had parted with everything. ! 

j Noureddin, in short, attended td nothing for the space of a year but feasting j 
j and merriment, and to the lavishing away the vast property which his ancestors, i 
j and the good vizier, his father, had acquired or preserved with so much care j 
i and attention. The year had hardly gone by, when he heard one day a rapping 
at the door of his hall while he was at table. He had dismissed his slaves and • 
shut himself tip with his friends, that they might pursue their pleasures free 
from interruption, j 

One of his companions offered to rise, but Noureddin advanced before him, j 
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and went to the door himself ; when, finding his steward, he withdrew a little 
way out of the hall to hear what he wanted, leaving the door partly open. 

The friend who had risen, having perceived the steward, and curious to heat 
what he might have to say to Noureddin, placed himself between the hanging! 
and the door, when he heard him thus address his master: “Sir,” said he, “I 
beg a thousand pardons for interrupting you in the midst of your pleasures, but 
what I have to communicate is, as it appears to me, of so great importance, 
that I could not, consistently with my duty, avoid taking this liberty. 1 have 
just been making up my accounts, and I find that what I have long foreseen, 
and of which I have often warned you, is now arrived ; that not the smallest 
coin remains of all the sums I have received from you to defray your expenses. 
Whatever other funds you have assigned me, aie also exhausted; and your 
farmers, and various tenants have made it appear to me so very evident that you 
have made over to others the estates they rented of you, that 1 can demand 
nothing from them. Heie are my accounts, sir, examine them; if you wish 
that I should continue to serve you, assign me other funds; or, otherwise, 
permit me to retire.” Noureddin was so astonished at this discourse, that he 
could not answer a word. 

The friend who had been listening, having heard all that passed, returned 
immediately, and communicated it to the rest of the party. “You will please 
yourselves,” said he, “in profiting or not by this information ; with regard to 
myself I declare to you, that this is the las* time you will ever see me in 
Noureddin’s house.” “Nay,” replied they, “if it be as you have represented, 
we have no more business here than yourself ; he will scarcely see us again.” 

Noureddin returned at this moment ; and, though he endeavoured to put 
a good face upon the matter, and to inspire Ins ft lends wiih their accustomed 
hilarity, he could not so dissemble but that they readily discovered the truth 
of what they had just heard. He was, indeed, haruly returned to his seat, 
whea one of the company rose from his. “Sir,” said he, “I am very sorry 
that I cannot partake of the pleasure of your society any longer, and hope vou 
will excuse my departure.” “What obliges you to leave us so soon?” said 
Noureddin. “Sir,” replied he, “my wife is brought to bed to-day, and you 
are well aw^ire that in such cases the presence of a husband is peculiarly neces- 
sary.” He then made a very low bow, and departed. Immediately afterwards 
another withdrew upon some pretence or other, and the whole party, one after 
another, soon did the same, till there remained not one of all the friends, who 
till this day had been the constant companions of Noureddin. 

Noureddin entertained not the lea-4 suspicion of the resolution taken by his 
friends, not to see him again. He w r erit to the apartment of the Beautiful 
Persian, to speak with her in private of the information he had received from 
his steward, yrhen he gave evident proofs of very sincere repentance at finding 
his affairs in such great disorder. 

“Sir,” said the Beautiful Persian, “permit me to tell you, that on this 
' subject you never would regard any opinion but your own ; you now see the 
! event. I was not in the least deceived when I foretold the melancholy conse- 
1 quences you might expect, and great has been my concern that I could not 
make you at all sensible of the evils that awaited you. Whenever I have been 
anxious to speak to you on the subject, ‘ Let us enjoy ourselves,’ you would 
say, * and profit of the happy moments, when fortune is favourable. She will 
i not, probably, be always in such good humour.’ I was not, however, in the 
! wrong, when I reminded you that we are ourselves the authors of our own 
I fortune, by the wisdom of our conduct. You would never attend to me, and 
! I became compelled, in spite of my wishes, to leave you to yourself. ” 

! “I must acknowledge,” replied Noureddin, “that I have been very wrong 
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in neglecting the prudent advice you have given me, the dictates of your admi- 
rable wisdom ; but, if I have expended all my estate, consider that it has been 
with a few select friends whom I have long known ; men of worth and honour, 
and who, full of kindness and gratitude, will not, 1 am sure, now abandon me.” 
“Sir,” replied the Beautiful Persian, “if you have no other source than the 
gratitude of your friends, believe me, your hopes are ill founded, and of this 
a very short time will probably convince you. ” 

“Charming Persian,” said Noureddin, “I have a better opinion than you 
seem to have of their disposition to serve me. I will visit all of them to-morrow 
morning, before their ordinary hour of coming hither, and you shall see me 
return with a large sum of money, which they together will have contributed 
to my wants. I will then, as I have fully resolved, change my manner of life, 
and improve the money 1 have obtained, m some way of merchandise.” 

On the next day, Noureddin failed not to call on his ten friends, who all 
lived in the same street. He knocked at the first door he came to, where one 
of the richest of them lived. A female slave attended, who, before she opened 
the door, inquired who was there’ “Tell youi master,” said Noureddin, 
“that it is Noureddin, son of the late vizier Khacan.” The slave having let 
him in, and introduced him into a hall, went to the chamber where her master 
was, to inform him that Nburcddm was come to wait upon him, “Noureddin !” 
said he, in a tone of contempt, and so loud that Noureddin heard him. “ Go, 
tell him 1 am not at home ; and whenever he shall call, give him the same 
answer.” The slave returned and informed Noureddin that she had believed 
her master to be within, but that she had been mistaken. 

Noureddin went away confused and astonished. “Ah!” cried he, “perfi- 
dious, pitiful wretch. Tt was only yesterday that he protested to me I had no 
sincerer friend, and now he treats me thus unworthily.” He proceeded to the 
door of another, who ordered the same reply to be given He then waited on 
a third, and, in succession, on all the rest ; and received everywhere the same 
answer, though at the time they were every one at home. 

Now it was that the mind of Noureddin became wholly engrossed with the 
most serious reflections, and that he discovered his irreparable fault, in having 
relied so fondly on these false friends, from their assiduity to surround his 
person. 

He now saw the vanity of those protestations of regard which had been 
uttered amidst the enjoyment of splendid entertainments, and while they were 
daily experiencing the effects of his unbounded generosity. “ It is true,” said 
he to himself, tears flowihg from his eyes, “ it is too true that a man, happy as 
T have been, resembles a tree full of fruit : as long as any fruit remains on the 
tree, it is surrounded by those who come to partake of its produce; but when* 
there is nothing more to be had, it is regarded no longer, but remains stripped 
and abandoned.” "Whilst he continued in the street, he endeavoured to put 
some restraint upon his feelings ; but as soon as he re-entered his house, he 
went to the apartment of the Beautiful Persian, where he gave full scope to 
his affliction. 

As soon as the beautiful Persian saw the wretched Noureddin, she immediately 
apprehended that he had not derived from his friends the assistance he had 
expected. “ Well, sir,” said she to him, “ are you now convinced of the truth 
of what I foretold?” “ Ah, my love,” cried he, “ what you foresaw is but too, 
true. Not one of them would know me, see me, speak to me. Never could I 
have believed it possible that persons who owe me so many obligations, and for 
whom I have deprived myself of everything, could have treated me so cruelly. 
I am no longer master of myself, and I much fear, in the deplorable and 
desperate condition in which I now am, that I may, unless assisted by your kind 
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and prudent counsels, be guilty of some very improper conduct.’' “Sir,” 
replied the Beautiful Persian, “ I know no other remedy for your misfortune 
than that of selling your slaves and furniture, on which you may subsist till 
Heaven shall point out some other way of extricating you from your misery. ” 

The remedy appeared to Noureddin extremely severe; but what could he do 
to supply his present wants? He first solcUhis slaves, now a useless charge, 
and whose maintenance he cpuld no longer support. He lived for some time 
upon the money thus produced, and when this began to fail, he ordered his 
furniture to be conveyed to the public mart, where it was sold, much, indeed, 
below its real worth, as some of it was extremely valuable, and had cost immense 
sums. From this sale he was enabled to live for a considerable time, but at 
length this resource failed also ; and now, there remaining nothing more to 
dispose of, he came and poured out his griefs into the bosom of the Beautiful 
Persian. 

Noureddin did not in the least expect to be addressed as he was by this 
prudent and generous woman. “Sir,'’ said she, “I am your slave, and you 
know the late vizier, your father, purchased me for ten thousand pieces of gold. 

I am well aware that I am not so valuable as T was at that time ; lam, however, 
of opinion that T may still produce a sum not much short of it. Conduct me then 
to the place of sale, and immediately dispose of me. With the money you will 
thus obtain, which will be very considerable, you may commence as merchant 
in some place where you are not known, and thus procure the means of living, 
it not in great opulence, in a way at least that may rentier you happy and 
contented. ’ 

“Ah’ charming Beautiful Persian' 5 ' cried Noureddin, “is it possible that 
you can entertain feucli a thought? Have 1 given you such slender proofs of my 
affection, that you believe me capable of such meanness ? And even if I could 
be so unworthy, must I not add to my baseness the foulest perjury, after the 
oath I made to my late father, which I would sooner die than break. No, 
never can I separate myself from one whom I love more than my existence; 
though by your making to me so unaccountable a proposal, it appears too 
evident how far your affection to me falls short of that which I feel for you.” 

“ Sir,” replied the Beautiful Persian, “ your love for me is, I am convinced, 
equal to what you have expressed, and Heaven is my judge, whether my affec- 
tion for youjs less, and with what extreme repugnance I prevailed on myself to 
make the proposal which has so much displeased you ; but to do away with the 
objection you offer, I have only to remind you that necessity has no law. 
Believe me, sir, my love for you cannot possibly be exceeded by yours for me, 
nor to whatever master I may belong can it ever chafige or cease. Never can I 
know any pleasure so great as our reunion will afford , if, as 1 hope may be the 
case, your affairs should ever be so prosperous as to enable you to re-purchase 
me. The necessity to which we are now driven is, I confess, extremely severe ; 
but alas ! what other means are left to extricate ufi from the misery in which we 
are involved?” 

Noureddin, who knew too well the truth of what the Beautiful Persian had 
been saying to him, and having no other resource whatever to avoid the most 
ignominious poverty, was compelled to adopt the measure she proposed. He 
therefore, though with the most inexpressible regret, conveyed her to the 
market-place, where female slaves were sold ; and addressing himself to a j 
broker, “ Hagi Hassan,” said he to him, “ I have a slave here whom I wish 
to sell ; I beg of you to learn what price they will give for her. ” 

Hagi Hassan desired Noureddin and the Beautiful Persian to enter a chamber, 
when the latter having removed the veil that concealed her face: “ Sir,” said 
Hagi Hassan, with much astonishment, “can 1 be deceived ? Is not this the J 
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slave which the late vizier your father purchased for ten thousand pieces of 
! gold?” Noureddin assured him it was the same; and Hagi Hassan, having 
j given him. reason to expect a large sum, promised to exert all his ability to get 
' for her the best price possible. 

j Hagi Hassan and Noureddin left the chamber, where the Beautiful Persian 
j remained locked up, in search of the merchants, who being occupied in purchasing 
i various slaves, Greeks, Franks, Africans, Tartars, and others, Hagi Hassan was 
I obliged to wait till they had completed their lousiness. When they had done, 
and were again assembled together : “ My good gentlemen,” said he, with much 
pleasantry in his looks and manner, “ every round thing is not a nut, every long 
‘ thing is not a fig, every red thing is not flesh, nor are all eggs fresh. 1 will 
readily agree, that in the course of your lives you have seen and purchased many 
slaves; but never have you beheld a single one who can m the least compare 
with her I am about to show you. She is the perfection of slaves. Come, 
follow me, and look at her. I wish you yourselves to fix the price at which I 
ought to put her up.” 

The merchants followed Hagi Hassan, who opened to them the door of the 
apartment where the Beautiful Persian was. They beheld her with astonishment, 
and immediately agreed with one voice, that they could not possibly, from the 
very first, set a less price upon her than four thousand pieces of gold. They then 
left the room, and Hagi Hassan, having fastened the door, followed them out 
a little way, proclaiming with a loud voice, “ The Persian slave for four thou- 
sand pieces of gold. ” 

No one of the merchants had yet spoken, and they were consulting together 
about the sum they should bid for her, when the vizier Saouy made his appear- 
ance. Having perceived Noureddin in the market, “It should seem,” said he 
to himself, “mat Noureddin is still raising money from the sale of his effects 
(for he knew that he had been selling some of his lurniture), and is come hither 
to purchase a slave.” As he was advancing, Hagi Hassan cried out a second 
time, “ The Persian slave for four thousand pieces of gold.” 

Saouy imagined from hearing this high price, that the 6lave to be sold must 
possess very extraordinary beauty, and immediately felt a strong desire to see 
her. He pushed his horse forward towards Hagi Hassan, who was surrounded 
by the merchants. “ Open the door,” said he ; “let me see this slave.” It was 
contrary to custom to permit a slave to be seen by any indifferent person, after 
the merchants had seen her and were bargaining for her ; but they had not the 
courage to urge their right against the authority of the vizier, nor could Hagi 
Hassan avoid opening the door. He then made a sign to the beautiful Persian 
to approach, so that Saojiy might get a sight of her without alighting from his 
horse. 

When Saouy saw a slave of' such extraordinary beauty, he was beyond mea- 
sure surprised, and knowing the name of the broker, as he was a person with 
whom he had occasionally had business : “Hagi Hassan,” said he, “four 
thousand pieces of gold is, I think, the price at which you cry her.” “Yes, 
sir,” replied he; “the merchants whom you see have just now agreed that I 
should put her up at that price. I now wait their advance, and expect much 
more by the time they have done bidding.” “I will give the money myself,” 
said Saouy, “if no one offers more.” He immediately gave the merchants a 
look which sufficiently expressed that he did not expect to be out-bidden. He 
vyas indeed so much feared by them all,, that they took especial care not to 
open their lips, eyen to complain of the manner in which he had violated 
their rights. 

When the vizier had waited some time, and found that none of the merchant* 
bid against him; “ Well, what do you. wait for?” said he to Hagi Hassan. 
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“ Go, find the seller, and conclude the bargain with him for four thousand t 
pieces of gold, or learn what he intends further.” He did not at present know i 
that the slave belonged to Noureddin. ' 

Magi Ilassan having locked the chamber door, went to talk over the affair ( 
with Noureddin. “Sir,” said he, “I am very sorry to be obliged to com- / 
municate very unpleasant intelligence. Your slave is going to be sold for ) 
absolutely nothing.” “How is this ? ” returned Noureddin. “ Sir,* said Hagi , 
Hassan, “the business at first took an extremely good turn : the met chants, the 
moment they had seen her, without any doubt or hesitation, desired me to put ; 
her up at four ‘thousand pieces of gold. Just as I had cried her at this price, 
the vizier Saouy arrived, whose presence immediately shut the mouths of all 
the merchants, who were evidently disposed to raise her to at least the same 
price which she cost the late vizier, your father. Saouy will give only four 
thousand pieces of gold ; and it is, J assure you, much against my inclination, 
that I am come to report to you so unreasonable an offer. The slave is yours, 
and I cannot advise you to part with her at that price. You, sir, and all the 
world know the vizier ; and, independently of the slave being worth infinitely 
more than the sum offered, that ne is so unpiinciplod a man, as to be very 
likely to invent some pretence for not paying you even the money you may 
agree for.” 

“Hagi Hassan,” replied Noureddin, “1 am much obliged to you for your 
advice ; do not imagine that T shall e\ei permit my slave to be sold <0 the enemy 
of my house. It is tiue 1 have great need <>t umnev, but sooner would I die 
m the last degree of poveity than pail v\itn her to Saouy. 1 have, then, 
one favour to request of you, that, as you are acquainted with all the customs 
and artifices of this sort of business, you will tell me what T must do to 
prevent it.” 

“ Sir,” replied Hagi Hassan, “ nothing is more easy. .Pretend, that having 
been in great wrath with your slave, you swore you would expose her in the 
public market, and that you have done so with no intention of selling her, but 
merely to acquit yourself of your oath. This will satisfy every one, and Saouy 
will have nothing to say against it. Be ready, then, and in the moment when 
I shall present her to Saouy. ” The vizier was already before the door. “ Sii, ” 
said he, presenting her to him, “theie is the slave, take her, she is yours.” 

Hagi Ilassan had hardly finished these words, when Noureddin ici/ed hold 
of the Beautiful Persian, and drawing towards her, gave her a box on the ear. 
“Come here, you impertinent,” said he, in a tone sufficiently loud to lx* heard 
by every one, “ and return home. Your abominable temper compelled me to 
take an oath to expose you 111 the public market ; but*as I have further occasion 
for you, I shall not sell you at present. It will be time enough to come to 
this extremity when every other remedy fails.” 

The vizier was extremely enraged by this action of Noureddin. “ Worth- 
less libertine,” he exclaimed, “would you wish me to believe that you have 
anything left to dispose of except this slave?” at the same time pushing his 
horse directly against him, . he endeavoured to seize the Beautiful Persian. 
Noureddin, stung to the quick by the affront the vizier had put uptiti him, let 
the Beautiful Persian go, and desiring her to wait, threw himself immediately 
upon the horse’s bridle, and compelled him to fall back three or four paces. 
“You despicable old wretch,” said he then to the vizier, “I would tear you 
to pieces this instant, if I were hot restrained by regard for those about 
me.” 

As the vizier Saouy was not loved by any one, but, on the contrary, was 
hated by all, there was not a soul present who was not delighted at the mortifi- 
cation he had received, which they made known to Noureddin by various signs; 
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giving him to understand that if he would revenge himself in any way he liked, 
he would experience no opposition from them. 

Saouy used every effort in his power to oblige Noureddin to let go his horse’s 
bridle ; but the latter being a young man of great strength, encouraged by the 
good wishes of those present, pulled the vizier from his horse into the middle 
of the kennel, and haying given him a great many blows, dashed his head 
forcibly against the pavement till it was covered with blood. Half a score of 
slaves who attended their master would have drawn their sabres and fallen upon 
Noureddin, but were prevented by the interference of the merchants. “ What 
are you about?” said they ; “if one is a vizier, do you not know that the 
other is a vizier’s son ? Let them settle their own disputes ; perhaps one day 
they may be accommodated, but be this as it may, should you kill Noureddin, 
believe us, your master, powerful as he is, will not be able to screen you from 
justice,” Noureddin, fatigued at beating the vizier, left him in the midtile of 
the kennel, and again taking charge of the Beautiful Persian, returned home 
amidst the acclamations of all the people, who much commended him for 
what he had done. 

Saouy, exceedingly bruised by the blows he had received, got up, assisted by 
his servants, with the greatest difficulty, when he had the mortification to find 
himself besmeared all over with blood and mire. Supporting himself upon the 
shoulders of two of bis slaves, lie went in his present forlorn condition imme- 
diately to the palace, and to increase his confusion, though exposed to the view 
of all, he was pitied by none. When he arrived near the apartment of the 
king, he began to cry out and to implore justice in a most pathetic manner. The 
king ordered him to be admitted, and as soon as he appeared, desired to know 
on what account he had been so ill-boated, and who it was that had put him 
into so lamentable a state. “Sire,” exclaimed Saouy, “ the being honoured 
with your majesty’s favour, and the having a share m your important counsels, 
are the reasons for my being treated in this shocking manner you now behold.” 
“ 1 wish no useless discourse,” said the king ; “tell me at once the affair as it 
really is, and who is the offender. If he is in the wrong T shall know how to 
bring him to repentance. ” 

“ Sire,” said Saouy, taking care to give everything a turn in his own favour, 
“ I was going to the market of female slaves in order to purchase a cook, for 
whom I had occasion. On my an lval there 1 heard them crying a slave for 
four thousand pieces of gold. I desired to be conducted to this slave, whom 1 
found the most beautiful that eyes ever beheld. Regarding her with the most 
extreme satisfaction, I asked to whom she belonged, when I was informed 
that Noureddin, the son \>f the late vizier Khacan, wished to part with her. 

“Your majesty may remember that about two or three years since you 
ordered ten thousand pieces of gold to be paid that minister, with which he was 
charged to procure a slave. He employed it in purchasing the one in question ; 
but instead of bringing her to your majesty, whom, it should seem, he thought 
unworthy of her, he presented her to his son. This son, since his father's 
death, has by the most unbounded extravagance, of every sort, dissipated his 
whole fortune, so that nothing remained to him but this slave, whom he at 
length determined to sell, and who was in fact this day brought to market. I 
sent to speak with him, when, without taking any notice of the prevarication, 
or rather perfidy of which his father was guilty towards yonr majesty, * Nou- 
reddin,’ said I to him, in the civilest manner possible, ‘the merchants, as I 
understand, have put up* your slave at four thousand pieces of gold ; and I 
doubt not, in consequence of the competition which seems likely to take place, 
they will raise the price very considerably ; but rely on me, and sell her for the 
four thousand pieces of gold ; I wish to purchase her for a present to the king, 
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our lord and master ; this transaction will give me a good opportunity of re- 
commending you to his majesty’s favour, which you will find of infinitely more 
value than anything the merchants will give you.’ 

“ Instead of answering me with the return of civility I had a right to expect, 
he cast upon me a look of the most insolent contempt. ‘Detestable old 
wretch,’ said he, * sooner than sell my slave to yon, I would give her to a Jew 
for nothing.’ ‘But, Noureddin,’ cried I, without allowing myself to be in a 
passion, great as was the provocation I had received, ‘ when you speak thus, 
you do not consider the injury you are doing the king, to whose kindness your 
father as well as myself owe all. that we have enjoyed.’ 

“ This remonstrance, which ought to have softened him, only irritated him 
the more. He now flew upon me like a madman, and without any regard to 
my age or dignity, pulled me off my horse, beat me till he was weary, and at ' 
last left me in the condition in which your majesty now sees me. I beseech you 
to consider that it is from a regard for your interests that I have suffered so 
shocking an insult.” Having said this, he hung down his head, and turning 
himself away, gave free course to his tears, which flowed in abundance. 

The king, imposed upon, and highly incensed against Noureddin, by this 
artful relation, showed in his countenance marks of the most violent anger, and 
turning round to the captain of the guard, who was near him, “Take,” said 
he, “forty of your men, go and plunder Noureddin’s house, and having 
ordered it to be razed to the ground, icturn hither with him and his slave.” 

The captain of the guard did not quit the apartment of the king so expe- 
ditiously but that a groom of the chamber who had heard the order given, got 
the start of him. The name of this officer was Sangiar, who having been 
formerly a slave belonging to the vizier Khacan, had been introduced by him 
into the king’s household, where by degrees he had been raised to the rank 
he held. 

Sangiar, full of gratitude to his ancient master and of affection for Noured- 
din, whom he had known from the hour of his birth, and fully aware of the 
hatred which Saouy had long entertained against the house of Khacan, 
trembled with apprehension when he heard the order. “ The conduct of 
Noureddin,” said he to himself, “cannot be so b<*d as Saouy represents it 
He has prejudiced the king, who will condemn Ncureddin to death without 
giving him the least opportunity of justifying himself. * So quick was Sangiar 
in his movements that he arrived just in time to inform Noureddin of what 
had passed at the palace, and to give him an opportunity of escaping with the 
Beautiful Persian. He knocked at the door in so violent a manner, that 
Noureddin, who for a long time had been wittfout a servant, came and 
opened it himself without a moment’s delay. “ Mv dear lord,* said Sangiar 
to him, ** there is no safety for you at Balsoia j depart, and save yourself, 
without losing an instant ” 

“How is this ! ” replied Noureddin ; “what has happened to oblige me 
to depart so soon? ” “ Go, I entreat you,” resumed Sangiar, “ and take your 

slave with you. Saouy has just related to the king, in such a manner as 
suited his purpose, what has passed between you and him, and the captain 
of the guard will be here in an instant with forty soldiers, to seize you and her. 
Take these forty pieces of gold to assist you in searching for some place of 
security ; I would give you more, but this is all I have about me. Excuse 
my departing immediately ; I leave you much against my inclination, but it is 
for the benefit of us both, as I am much interested that the captain of the 
guard should not see me.” Sangiar scarcely received the thanks of Noureddin 
and withdrew. 

Noureddin went to acquaint the Beautiful Persiait of the necessity they were 
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both under of taking themselves away that very instant. She only waited to 
put on her veil, when they quitted the house together, and had the good 
fortune not only to get out of the city without being discovered, but even to 
arrive at the mouth of the Euphrates, which was not far distant, and to 
embark on board a vessel then ready to weigh anchor. 

Indeed, at the very moment they arrived, the captain was upon the deck 
in the midst of his passengers: “My friends,’’ said he, “are you all here? 
Have any of you any business in the city, or have you forgotten anything?” 
To this they replied they were all ready, and he might sail whenever he 
pleased. Noureddin was no sooner on board than he inquired to what 
place the vessel was bound, and was delighted to find it was going to Bagdad. 
The captain then gave orders to weigh anchor and set sail, mid, favoured by 
the wind, the ship was soon £ar distant from Balsora, 

Let us now return to what happened at Balsora, while Noureddin was 
escaping the rage of the king. 4 

The captain of the guard hastened to the house of Noureddin and knocked 
at the door. ^Finding that no one answered, he caused it to be broken 
open, when immediately the soldiers rushed in in a body, and searched into 
every part of the house, but could find neither Noureddin nor his slave. The 
captain then made inquiry amongst the neighbours, but in vain ; for even 
if they could have given any account, they were so cordially attached to 
Noureddin, that not one of them would have said anything to his injury. 
While the men were plundering and destroying the house, he went to inform 
the king of his want of success. “Let them search every place where it is 
possible they can be concealed,” replied the king, “I must have them found.” 

The captain of the guard now returned to make fresh inquiries, when the 
king, unwilling any longer to detain the vizier, dismissed him with honour. 
“Go, home,” said he, “ and give yourself no further concern about the punish- 
ment of Noureddin. I will lake care to avenge his insolence.” 

That no means might be left untried, the king ordered it to be proclaimed 
through the city, that he would reward any one with a thousand pieces of 
gold who should apprehend Noureddin and his slave, and that he would 
severely punish whoever might conceal them ; but, notwithstanding all his care 
and diligence, he could obtain no information of them ; so that the vizier Saouy 
had no other consolation, except having the king on his side. 

In the mean time, Noureddin and the Beautiful Persian were pursuing their 
journey with all the good fortune possible ; and in due time arrived at the city 
of Bagdad. As soon as the captain perceived the place, pleased to be so near 
j the completion of his voyage : “ Rejoice, my friends,” he exclaimed, address- 
I mg himself t# the passengers ; “ there is the great and wonderful city, where 
i people from every part of the world are constantly flocking ; you will there 
find inhabitants without number; and instead of the chilling blasts of winter, 
or the oppressive heats of summer, you will perpetually enjoy the mildness and 
beauty of spring, with the delicious fruits of autumn.” 

When they had cast anchor a little below the city, the passengers quitting 
the ship, went each to their respective habitations. Noureddin gave five 
pieces of gold for the passage, and landed also with the Beautiful Persian. 
As he had never before been at Bagdad, he was wholly ignorant where to 
Seek an abode* They walked for a considerable time by the side of the gardens 
which bordered the Tigris, one of which was bounded by a long and hand- 
some wall. When they arrived at the end of this, they turned into a long 
well-paved street, in which they perceived the garden gate, near a most delight- 
ful fountain. 

The gate, which was extremely magnificent, was locked. Before it was an 
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I open vestibule, having a sofa on each side, “ Here is a most convenient 
j place,” said Noureddin to the Beautiful Persian. “Night is coming on, and 
as we so lately refreshed ourselves before we left the ship, 1 recommend that 
we remain here. To-morrow morning we shall have ample time to look out 
for a lodging. What say you?” “You know, sir,” replied the beautiful 
Persian, “ that I have no wish hut to please you ; if you desire to continue here, 
I shall be happy to do so.” Thgy each of them took a draught from the foun- 
tain, and then seating themselves on one of the sofas, conversed together for 
some time, till lulled by the agreeable murmur of the wateis, they fell into a 
profound sleep. 

| The garden, which belonged to the caliph, had in the midtile of it a grand 
■ pavilion, called the painted pavilion ; being chiefly ornamented with pictures 
in the Persian style, painted by masters, whom the caliph had sent for from 
Persia, for the express purpose. The gi and and superb saloon w hit h tins pavilion 
formed, was lighted by eighty windows, having each a lustre ; but these lustres 
were never lighted up, except when the caliph was present, and the evening 
was so mild that not a breath of air could be perceived. They then piodueed 
a most beautilul illumination, winch could be seen at some distance m the 
country, and m a great part ol the oty. 

This garden was inhabited only b> the person who kept it, a very aged officer, 
named Seheikh Ibrahim, to whom the caliph had giveu this post as a reward 
for fomier services. He had received, at the same time, very particular in- 
| junctions net to admit into it all peisons nulUcimiinately ; and particularly, 
i that he would allow no one to s.t 01 ie-1 upon the vjtas placed without the gate, 

! which were to be constantly kept m the neatest condition; and that he would 
i punish all whom he found offending. 

| This officer, who had been called out on some business, was not yet re- 
i turned; but coming home lie fore the day dosed, he perceived two persons 
| sleeping on one of the sofas, their heads covered with linen to protect them 
j from the gnats. “So, so!” said Seheikh Ibrahim to himself, “it is thus 
j that you disobey the commands of the caliph; but 1 shall teach you to respect 
j them.” He then, without any noise, opened the gate, and soon after returned 
with a large cane in his hand, and Ins sleeve tucked up. Just as he was 
going to strike with all his force, he lestrained himself: “Seheikh Ibrahim,” 
said he, “you are going to strike these people without considering that perhaps 
they are strangers, who know no< where to lodge, and aie ignorant of the caliph's 
order. It will be better first to know who they are.” He then gently raised 
up the linen which covered their heads, and was much surprised when he saw 
a young man of an extremely good person, and a v filing woman so very beau- 
tiful. He then roused Noureddin, pulling him softly by the feet." 1 

Nuurcddm immediately lifted up his head, and u, soon as he saw an old man 
with a long -white beard at his feel, he rose up on the sofa in a kneeling 
position, and seizing him by the hand, which he kissed: “Good father,” 
said he, “may Heaven preserve you; what do you wish of me?” “My 
son,” said Seheikh Ibrahim, “ who are you* whence come you?” “ Wc are 
strangers, who are just arrived,” returned Noureddin, “and we wish to stay 
here till to-mdrrow morning.” “You will be very ill off here,” replied 
Seheikh Ibrahim; “you had better go in with me. I will* furnish you with 
a much better place to sleep in ; and the view of the garden, which is very 
beautiful, lyill delight you during the short portion of day that remains.” And 
is this garden yours?” said Noureddin, “To be sure it is,” said 
Ihrahim, smiling; “an inheritance J derived from my father. Con, „ ou 
entreat ; you will not repent seeing it ” * e " fruit of 

Noureddin arose, and having expressed to the Shaikh Ibrahim Ik. on jy to 
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he was obliged by his politeness, went with the Beautiful Persian into the 
garden Scneikh Ibrahim locked the gate, and walking before, conducted them 
to a place whence they might see nearly at one view the disposition, grandeur, 
and beauty of the whole. 

Noureddin had seen many very fine gardens at Balsora, but never any one com- 
parable to this. When he had well observe^ everything, and had been amusing j 
himself fpr some time by walking in the paths, he turned round to the old man 
who accompanied him, and asked him his name. As soon as he had told him, 
u Scheikh Ibrahim,” said lie, “ I must confess that your garden is wonderful: 
may Heaven allow you many years to enjoy it. We cannot sufficiently thank 
you for the favour you have done us in showing us a place so extremely worth 
iCcing ; it is proper that we should in some way express our gratitude. Take 
then, I beg of you, these two pieces of gold, and endeavour to procure us some- 
thing to eat, that we may all of us make merry together.” 

At the sight of the two pieces of gold, Scheikh' "Ibrahim, who was a great 
lover of that metal, could not help laughing in his sleeve, lie took the money, 
and being without any assistant, left Noureddin and the Beautiful Persian while 
he went to exccufh the commission. “ These are good people,” said he to him- 
self with great joy; “ 1 should have done „myself no small injury if l had ill- 
treated or driven away. With the tenth part of this money I can entertain 
them like princes, and the remainder I can keep for my tiouble.” 

While Scheikh Ibrahim was gone to purchase something for supper, of which 
he did not forget that he was himself to partake, Noureddin and the Beautiful 
Persian walked about the garden till they arrived at the painted pavilion, 
situated in the middle of it. They stopped for some time to examine its won- 
derful structure, size, and loftiness ; after they had gone round it, surveying it 
on all sides, they ascended by a grand flight of steps formed of white marble 
to the door of the saloon, which they found locked. 

They had just descended the steps when the Scheikh returned laden with 
provisions. “Scheikh Ibrahim,” said Noureddin, with much surprise, “did 
you not say that this garden belonged to you?” “1 did say so, and I say it 
again,” returned the scheikh; “but why do you ask the question ?” “ And is 

this superb pavilion,” said Noureddin, “yours also?” Scheikh Ibrahim did 
not expect this question, and felt himself somewhat embarrassed. “If I should 
say it is not mine,” thought lie, “they will ask me immediately how it is 
possible that I should be master of the garden and not of the pavilion ? ” 
Having then pretended that the garden was his, he found it necessary to assert 
the same of the pavilion. “My son,” said he, “the pavilion does not go 
without the garden ; both of them belong to me.” “ Since it is yours,” replied 
Noureddin, “and you allow us to be your guests to-night, do, I entreat you, 
grant us the favour of letting us see the interior of it ; for to judge from its 
external appearance, it must be beyond measure magnificent.” 

Scheikh Ibrahim felt that it would not be civil in him to refuse Noureddin’s 
request, after the pecuniary obligations he had received from him. He con- 
tidered, too, that the caliph, not having sent him any notice, as he was ac- 
customed to do, would not be there that night ; it appeared, therefore, that his 
guests, as well as himself, might safely take their repast in the pavilion. Having 
then placed the ^provisions he had brought, upon the first step of the staircase, 
he went to his apartment to find the key, and, returning with a light, opened 
the door. 

Noureddin and the Beautiful Persian entered the saloon, which they found 
8 °ell-r»aved splendid, that they were wholly engrossed in admiring its riches and 
T 1 fountain sol* 5 *nd ornaments, to say nothing of the pictures, were in the 
* The gate 4t yfe xz >^ zl ^P ence » besides the lustres which hung at every 
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window, there were between the frames silver branches, each containing a wjax 
taper. Noureddin could not behold these objects without calling to mind the 
splendour in which he himself had lived, and heaving a sigh. 

In the mean time, Scheikh Ibrahim having brought the provisions, prepared 
a table upon one of the sofas; and now, everything being ready, Noureddin, 
the Beautiful Persian, and himself, sat down to supper. When they had finished, 
and had washed their hands, Noureddin opened one of the windows, and calling 
the Beautiful Persian: “Come hither,” said he, “and admire with me the 
charming view, and the beauty of the garden by the light of the moon. Nothing 
can be more delightful.” She approached, and they together enjoyed the sight, 
while Scheikh Ibrahim was removing the cloth. 

When he had done, and was returned to his guests, Noureddin asked him if 
he had nothing in the way of Junior, with which he could regale them. “Would 
you like sherbet ?” said Scheikh Ibrahim. “1 have some that is exquisite; 
but then, you know, my son, one never drinks sherbet after supper.” “That’s 
very true,” replied Noureddin; “ !/ut it is not sherbet we desire; there is, you 
know, another kind of liquor; I am surprised you don’t undet stand me.” “ You 
must surely mean wine, then,” said Scheikh Ibrahim. “ You have guessed it 
exactly,” replied Noureddin; “if you have any, you will oblige us much by 
getting a bottle ; one drinks it, you know, as an agreeable amusement from 
supper till bed-time. ” 

“(tod forbid that I should have any wine !” exclaimed the old man, “or 
that I should approach the place where it is l A man who, like me, has made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca four times, has renounced wine for the rest of his 
days.” 

“You would, however, do us a great kindness to procure us some,” returned 
Noureddin ; “ and if it will not be disagreeable to you, I will teach you a method 
of doing so, without your entering a tavern, or even touching the vessel that 
contains it.” “ 1 will agree on these conditions,” returned Scheikh Ibrahim; 

“ only tell me what I am to do.” 

“ We saw,” said Noureddin, “ an ass tied up at the entrance of your garden ; 
as I conclude it to be yours, you ought to make use of it in cases of necessity. 
Here, take. these two other pieces of gold, load your ass with his panniers, and 
proceed towards the first tavern, but not at all nearer than you like ; give some- 
thing to the first person that passes you, and beg him to go to the tavern wtb 
the ass, and procure two pitchers of wine, one to be put m each pannier, and 
then lead the ass back to you, after he has paid for the wine with the money 
which you will give him : you will then have only tp drive the ass before you 
hither, and we ourselves will take out the pitchers from the panniers. In this 
way you will do nothing that can give your conscience the least offence.” 

The two other pieces of gold, which Scheikh Ibrahim had now received, 
produced a wonderful effect upon his mind. “Ah! my son,” he exclaimed, 
when Noureddin had finished, “how well you understand things; without your 
assistance, I could never have imagined any possible means by which I could 
have procured you wine, without feeling some scruple.” He left them to go 
about his commission, which he executed in a very short time. As soon as he 
returned, Noureddin went down the steps, drew the pitchers from the panniers, 
and cairied them up into the saloon. 

Scheikh Ibrahim now led back the ass to the place from whence he had taken 
It ; when he returned, “ Scheikh Ibrahim,” said Noureddin to him, “we cannot 
sufficiently thank you for the trouble you have taken; but still there is one thing 
wanting,” “ And what,” returned he, “is there I can yet do to serve you V 
“ We have no cups to drink out of,” replied Noureddin ; “and a little fruit of 
some sort, if you have any, would be very acceptable.” “You have only to 
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speak, ” said Scheikh Ibrahim, “and you shall want for nothing you can * 
desire. 11 

He then went down, and in a short time provided them a table, set out with j 
the most beautiful porcelain, filled with all sorts of fruit, and with a variety of 
cups* both of gold and silver ; and when he had asked them if they had occa- 
sion for anything more, he withdrew, though they solicited his company with 
much importunity. 

Noureddin and the Beautiful Persian again placed themselves at the table, 
and began each of them to take a cup of the wine, which they found excellent. ! 
“Well, my love,” said Nourcddin to the Beautiful Persian, “are we not the j 
most fortunate people in the world, to be thus bi ought by accident into so I 
delightful a place ? Let us enjoy it, and endeavour to recover ourselves from { 
the bad fare of our voyage. Can happiness be more complete than mine, you 
on one side of me, and good wine on the other?” They filled their cups 
frequently, and conversed together in the most agreeable manner, alternately 
amusing each other witli a song. 

As they had most excellent voices, and particularly the Beautiful Persian, 
their singing did not fail to attract Scheikh Ibrahim, who listened to them a 
long time with the greatest pleasure, placing himself near the top of the stairs, 
where he could not be seen. At length, unable to contain himself any longer, 
he pushed his head in at the door : “Well done, sir,” said he to Nourcddin, 
whom he believed to be already intoxicated ; “I. am delighted to see you so 
happy.” 

“Ah ! scheikh,” cried Nourcddin, turning that way, “you are a fine fellow, 
and we are much obliged to you. We dare not ask you to drink ; but come 
in nevertheless; give us at least the honour of your company.” “Gc on, go 
on,” replied the scheikh, “I am sufficiently pleased with hearing your charming 
songs.” Having said this, he disappeared. 

The Beautiful Persian, perceiving that Scheikh Ibrahim retreated no further 
than to the top of the stairs, gave notice of it to Nourcddin. “Sir,” said she, 
“you see what an aversion he shows to wine; 1 do not, however, despair of 
making him drink some, if you will do what I propose.” “What is that?” 
exclaimed Nourcddin ; “ you have only to speak, to make me do whatever you 
wish.” “Prevail with him, then, merely to come in, and be of our party; 
when he has been here some time, pour out a cup of w me, and offer him ; if 
he refuses, drink it yourself ; feign afterwards to be asleep, and leave the rest 
to me.” 

Nourcddin was not slow in apprehending the Beautiful Persian’s design. 
He called to Scheikh Ibrahim, who reappeared at the door. “ Scheikh Ibra- 
him,” said he, “we are your guests, and you have entertained us in the most 
noble manner possible. Will you then refuse us the request we make that you 
will honour us with your company? We will not ask you to drink ; we only 
solicit the pleasure of having you with us.” 

The scheikh allowed himself to be persuaded. He entered, and placed him- 
self at the edge of the sofa which was nearest the door. “You are badly 
seated there,” said Noureddin, “and, besides, we have not the honour of seeing 
you. Come forward, I entreat you, and take a seat near the lady ; it will 
gratify her much.” “ I will do whatever you desire,” returned Scheikh Ibra- 
him : he then approached with a smiling countenance, pleased at the idea of 
being near so charming a woman, and seated himself at some little distance 
from the Beautiful Persian. Noureddin requested her to sing, in consideration 
of the honour which Scheikh Ibrahim had done them, which she did in a 
manner that delighted him to ecstasy. 

When theBeautiful Persian had finished her song, Noureddin poured out a 
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cup of wine, and said : “ Scheikh Ibrahim, let me entreat you to drink this to 
our healths.” “Sir,” replied he, starting backward, as if even the sight of 
wine excited horror, u I beg of you to excuse me ; I have already told you ' 
that 1 have renounced wine long* ago.” “Since then you positively will not i 
drink our healths,” said Noureddin, “you must allow me to drink yours. ’’ \ 

While Noureddin was drinking, the Beautiful Persian cut half an apple, : 
which she presented to the scheikh. “You would not drmk with us,” said ' 
she, “but I flatter myself you will not have the same aversion to taste of this ! 
apple ; it is a most excellent one.” Scheikh Ibrahim could not refuse it from 
so fair a hand ; he took it, making a slight inclination of his head, and began ! 
to eat it. She was saying many civil things to lnm on the occasion, when 1 
Noureddin, falling back on the sofa, pretended to go to sleep. The Beautiful j 
Persian immediately advanced towards the scheikh, and speaking to him in a ■ 
low voice: “Look at him,” said she, “tins is always his way, whenever we ; 
should enjoy ourselves together ; he has no sooner drunk a cup or two of wine j 
than he falls asleep, and leaves me alone ; but you 1 hope will have the good- j 
ness to give me your company while he is sleeping there.” 

The Beautiful Persian took a cup, and having filled it with wine, presented ; 
it to him. “ Take this,” said she, “ and drink my health ; 1 will pledge you.” | 
The scheikh made a great many difficulties, and was very earnest that she 
would desist from her request ; but she pressed lnm in so lively a manner, that, j 
overcome by her charms and entreaties, he took the cup and drank it off. I 

The good old man loved wmt to Ins heart, but was ashamed of indulging 
before people with whom he was not acquainted. He was in the habit, like 
many others, of going to taverns in private, and had not thought it necessaiy 
to take the precautions which jNoureddi 11 had lecommendcd Under favour of 
night, he had himself gone to purchase the wine of an inn -keeper of Ins 
acquaintance, and had thus saved the money which, according to Noureddm’s 
instructions, he was to give the person whom he might employ. 

While Scheikh Ibrahim, after he had taken his cup, was eating the remainder j 
of his apple, the Beautiful Persian filled him another, which he took with much 1 
less difficulty than the former. To the third he made no objection whatever ! 
He was going on to drink a fourth, -when Noureddin, ceasing to feign himself 
asleep, rose up on his seat, and looking hard at the old man, burst out into a 
violent fit of laughter. “ I la, ha,” said he, “ Scheikh Ibrahim, I have caught 
you. You told me you had renounced wine, and that you could not bear even 
to see it.” 

The scheikh wa* somewhat disconcerted by this unexpected address, as 
appeared by the colour mounting rapidly into his cheeks ; he did not, however, 
permit his di aught to be spoiled. Having finished it : “ Sir,” said he smiling, 

“ if what I have done is a sin, it ought not to be laid to mine, but this fair lady’s 
charge; how is it possible to resist so many char,ms?” 

The Beautiful Persian, who perfectly understood Noureddin, affected to take 
the part of the scheikh. “ Scheikh Ibrahim,” said she, “let him talk on ; do 
not suffer him to interrupt us ; continue to drink and enjoy yburself, ” Some 
little time after, Noureddin poured out some wine for himself, and afterwards 
presented some to the Beautiful Persian. When Scheikh Tbrahim saw that 
Noureddin gave him none, he took a cup and held it out to him : “ Well, ” .said 
he, “and why am I not to drink as well as you?” 

At these words Noureddin and the Beautiful Persian laughed very heartily. 
Noureddin filled his cup, and they continued to enjoy themselves, and to laugh 
and drink till midnight About this time the Beautiful Persian bethought 
herself that there.was only one light on the table. “ Scheikh Ibrahim, ” said 
she to the good old officer, “you have ill owed us only one taper^while there 
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are so many handsome ones about the room. Do us the favour, I beseech you, 
to light them that we* may see a little more clearly.” The scheikh, full of the 
freedom that wine inspires, when the head becomes a little heated ; and that a 
conversation he was then holding with Noureddin might not be interrupted, called 
out to this beautiful lady, “ Light them yourself ; it is a much more proper 
office for youth like vours ; but take care not to light more than five or six : 
that will be sufficient.” The Beautiful Persian rose up, and taking a wax taper 
in her hand, and lighting it by that on the table, proceeded to light up the 
whole eighty, without at all regarding what the scheikh had told her. 

Some time after, while the scheikh was conversing with the Beautiful Persian 
upon some other subject, Noureddin, in his turn, requested him to light up 
some of the lustres. Without observing that all the tapers were burning, 
“You must," said he, “be extremely indolent, or have weaker limbs than I 
have, if you cannot do them youiself. Go, then, and light them, but remember, 
not more than three.” Instead of confining himself to this number, he lighted 
up the whole, and afterwards opened the fourscoie windows, unobserved by 
the scheikh, who was earnestly engaged in conversation with the Beautiful 
Persian. 

The caliph Haroun Alraschid was not yet retired to his chamber ; he was in 
a hall of his palace, which fronted the Tigris, and had on one side a view of the 
garden and the painted pavilion. By accident he opened a window on this side, 
and was exceedingly surprised to see the pavilion entirely lighted up; the more, 
as from its great splendour he at first imagined that it was a fire in some part of 
the city. The grand vizier Giafar was still with him, waiting the moment when 
the caliph should retire, to return to his own home. The caliph called out to 
him in a great rage, “Come here, you caieless vizier, approach this way; look 
at the painted pavilion, and tell me why it is lighted up, and I not there.” 

The grand vizier trembled exceedingly, from an apprehension that what the 
caliph said might be true; lmthe trembled much moic when he approached, 
and found that it really was so. It was necessary, however, to find some pre- 
tence to appease him. “ Commandet of die Faithful,” said he, “ 1 can give your 
majesty no other information on the subject, except that about four 01 five days 
since, Scheikh Ibrahim came and informed me that he had an intention of 
holding an assembly of the ministers belonging nx his mosque, in order to 
observe some ceremony which lie was anxious lo perform, under your majesty’s 
most happy reign. I asked him in what way he expected me to serve him in 
the affair; upon which he entreated me to obtain permission of your majesty 
to hold the meeting and perform the ceremony in the pavilion. I dismissed him, 
by saying that he might do what he wished, and that I would not fail to speak 
to your majesty on the subject ; and I entreat your pardon for having, through 
forgetfulness, neglected to do so. Scheikh Ibrahim, it should seem,” continued 
he, “ has chosen this day for the eeremony, and has, without doubt, in the 
course of entertaining the ministers, made this illumination for their pleasure.” 

“Giafar,” replied the caliph, in a tone that showed he was somewhat 
appeased, “it appears from your own account, that you have committed three 
most unpardonable faults : first, in having given permission to Scheikh Ibrahim 
to perform this ceremony in the pavilion,'— the mere keeper of a garden is not 
an officer of sufficient consideration to be allowed so great an honour; secondly, 
in having neglected to speak to me on the subject ; and thirdly, in not having 
discovered the real object of this good old man. I am persuaded that be had 
no other view in his application to you than to see if he could obtain some 
gratuity to a$$ist him in his undertaking. You had not the penetration to find 
it out, and X $5ihk him not to blame, to avenge himself of your omission by the 
greater e*$fmse of this illumination.” 
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The grand vizier* delighted to see the caliph treat the affair in this pleasant 
way, readily took upon himself the faults with which he had been reproached, 
and freely confessed that he was very wrong in not having presented Scbeikh 
Ibrahim with a few pieces of gold. “ Since that is the case, added the caliph, 
smiling, “it is proper you should be punished for your faults; your punish- 
ment, however, will not be very severe ; it shall be to pass, as I also intend to 
do, the remainder of this night with these good people, whom I should much 
like to see. While, therefore, I go and put on the dress of a citizen, do you 
and Mesrour disguise yourselves in the same manner, and then accompany me.” 
The grand vizier humbly represented to him that it was veiy late, and the com- 
pany would probably be gone before his majesty could arrive ; but the caliph 
replied that he was determined to go. As there was not a shadow of truth in 
wnat the vizier had been saying, he felt extremely embarrassed at this resolution 
of the caliph ; but it was necessary to obey, and not reply. 

The caliph then sallied out from his palace in the disguise of a citizen, ac- 
companied by the grand vizier Giafar, and Mesrour, the chief of the eunuchs: 
he proceeded through the streets of Bagdad until he arrived at the garden, the 
gate of which he found open. This was owing to the negligence of Scheikh 
Ibrahim, who had forgotten to lock it when lie returned from purchasing the 
wine. The caliph was much offended at it : “Giafar,” said he to the grand 
vizier, “what do you say to the gate’s being open at this hour. Is it possible 
that Scheikh Ibrahim should make it a custom lo leave it open thus all night? 
I would rather hope that the neglect has been occasioned by the hurry and con- 
fusion arising from the entertainment. 11 

The caliph entered the garden. When he was arrived at the pavilion, being 
| unwilling to go up into the saloon before be knew what was going forward 
! there, lie consulted with the grand vizier about climbing some one of the nearest 
trees, in order to make the discovery he wished. In looking about towards the 
door of the saloon, the grand vizier perceived that it was not entirely closed, of 
which he informed his master. Scheikh Ibrahim had left it thus, when he had 
been persuaded to enter the room and join the party of Noureddin and the 
Beautiful Persian. 

The caliph upon this gave up his first design, and ascended softly, without 
noise, to the door of the saloon, which he found so far open that he was able 
to see those that were in the room without being himself observed. His sur- 
prise was great indeed when he saw a lady of incomparable beauty and a^ 
extremely handsome young man sitting at table, together with Scheikh Ibrahim, 
who was holding a cup in his hand, and addressing the Beautiful Persian : “My 
charming lady, a good companion will never continue drinking all the evening 
without mixing music with his wine : do me the honour to listen to me, and I 
will sing you a very pleasant song. ” 

He then began to sing, at which the caliph was exceedingly astonished, as he 
had been ignorant, till this moment, that Scheikh Ibrahim ever indulged in 
wine ; and had always believed him the grave, sober man he appeared to be. 
He now withdrew from the door, as cautiously as he had approached, a* J re- 
turned to the grand vizier, who was upon the staircase a few steps below. 

‘ ‘ Come up, ana see if the persons who are here are ministers of the mosque, 
as you wished me to believe.” 

From the tone with which the caliph pronounced these words, the grand' 
vizier knew too well that affairs were going on very badly for him. He went 
up, and looking through the opening of the door, trembled with alarm when he 
saw three persons in the situation and state of those before him. He returned 
to tlie caliph utterly confused, and wholly at a loss what to say. “What im- 
pudence is this? ” said the caliph^ “that th?se people should presume to come 
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and divert themselves in my garden and pavilion ; and that Sclieikh Ibrahim 
should allow it, and even partake of their diversion ! I do not, however, be- 
lieve that;, one can easily see a young man and young woman better made and 
better matched ; before, therefore, 1 give way to my indignation, I wish to 
learn "Who they are, and for what purpose they are here.” Here turned to the 
door to observe them again, and the vizier who followed remained behind hint 
They both heard what the scheikh was saying to the Beautiful Persian -9 “My 
lovely lady, is there anything you can desire to render our pleasure this evening 
more complete.” “It appears to me,” she replied, “that everything would be 
perfect if there were an instrument, on which I could play a little. If you have 
one, do me the favour to get it for me.” “Madam,” replied the scheikh, 
“can you play on the lute?” “Bring me one,” she said, “and you shall 
hear.” 

Without going far from his place, Scheikh Ibrahim took a lute out of a closet, * 
and presented it to the Beautiful Persian, who began to put it in tune. The 
caliph, in the mean time, turned round to the grand vizier : “ Giafar,” said he, 
“the young lady is going to play upon the Jute. If she plays well, I will 
pardon her, and also the young man for hei sake ; but with respect to you, you 
shall certainly be hanged.” “ Commander of the f aithful,” replied the grand 
vizier, “I pray to God, then, she may play ill.” “Why so?” said the caliph. 

“ The more of us there are to sutler, " replied the grand vizier, “the better we 
shall console ourselves, that we die in a good and pleasant party.” The caliph, 
who was fond of a jest, laughed at the repartee ; while turning round toward 
the opening of the door, he applied his ear to hear the Beautiful Persian 
play. 

She was already preluding in such a way, that the caliph immediately per- f 
ceived, by her manner of touching it, that she was a perfect mistress of the 
instrument. She afterwards sang an air, accompanying her voice, which was 
excellent, on the lute, and performed it with so much skill, and in so exquisite 
a style, that the caliph was quite charmed. 

As soon as she had finished her song, the caliph descended the stairs, the 
vizier following him. When he was at the bottom, “On my life,” said he, 

“ T have never heard so good a voice, nor a better player on the lute. Isaac, 
whom I believed the best in the woild, is much inferior to her. I am so well 
satisfied, that I wish to go in and hear her play before me : but the difficulty 
is to find out in what way I can effect it” 

“Commander of the Faithful,” replied the vizier, “if you were to enter, and 
Scheikh Ibrahim were to know you, he would infallibly die with terror.” 
“This is what occasions my embarrassment,” returned the caliph ; “ I should 
be sorry to be the cause of the old man’s death, after he has served me so many 
years, A thought comes into my mind which may answer : do you stay here 
with Mesrour, and wait in the first walk till I come back.” 

The vicinity of the Tigris had given the caliph an opportunity of forming in 
his garden, by means of a channel he had made underground, a very handsome 
piece of water, which served as a refuge for many of the finest fish of the river. 
With this the fishermen were well acquainted, and had often wished to have 
the liberty of fishing there ; but the caliph had expressly forbidden Scheikh 
Jbrahim to permit any one. Nevertheless, that very night a fisherman, who 
was passing the garden gate, which the caliph had left open as he found it, 
had taken advantage of the opportunity, ana stealing into the garden, had 
proceeded as far as the piece of water. 

He hadthrown in his nets, and was just going to take them up, when the 
caliph, who, after the negligence of Scheikh Ibrahim, had suspected what 
might happen, and resolved to avail himself of the circumstance, came to the 
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place. Notwithstanding his disguise, fhe fisherman knew him immediately, 
and, throwing himself at his feet, entreated his pardon, pleading the excuse of ’ 
poverty. “Rise, and fear nothing,” said the caliph; “only take up your 
nets, and let me see what foh you have got.” 

The. fisherman, taking courage, readily performed what the caliph desired, 

^end drew up five or six very fine fish, of which the caliph took the two largest, 
and fastened them together by means of a twig passed through their gills and: 
head. He then said to the fisherman, “Give ine your clothes and take mine/’ 

The exchange was made in a few moments, and the caliph was entirely fitted 
out in the style of a fisherman from head to foot. He then sent the man away* 
“Take up your nets,” said he, “ and go about your business.” 

When the fisherman was gone, pei fectly content with his good fortune, the 
caliph took the two fish in his hand, and returned to look for the grand vizier 
Giafar and Mesrour. He stopped when he approached the grand vizier, who- 
not knowing him, angrily cried out, “What do you want, fellow? Go your 
ways.” The caliph upon this laughed heartily, when the grand vizier recollected 
htn. “Commander of the Faithful,” he exclaimed, “is it possible it can be 
you ? I did not know you in the least, and I beg a thousand pardons for my 
rudeness. You may immediately enter the saloon, without the smallest fear 
that Scheikh Ibrahim will discover you.” “Do you then and Mesrour stay 
here,” said he, “while I go and peifoun my part.” 

The caliph ascended the stair* of the saloon, and knocked at the door. 
Noureddin, who first heard him, informed Scheikh Ibrahim of it, who inquired 
who was there? The caliph opened the door, and advancing one step into the 
saloon, in order that he might be seen, “Schrikh Ibrahim, said he, “I am 
Kerim, the fisherman. 1 -was told you were entertaining your friends, and, as 
I have this moment caught two very fine fish, 1 come to ask you if yOu would 
like to have them.” 

Noureddin and the Beautiful Persian were delighted to hear of fish. 
“Scheikh Ibrahim,” said the BeautifuL Persian to him immediately, “pray 
do us the favour to make him come in, that we may see his fish.” The 
scheikh, no longer in a state to think of asking this pretended fisheiman how 
or whence he came, was wholly devoted to the Beautiful Persian ; turning, 
therefore, his head towards the door, but with great difficulty from the 
quantity of wine he had drunk, with a stammering voice he addressed the 
caliph, whom he took for a fisherman. “Come hither,” said he, “my fine 
thief of the night, come hither, and let me see you.” 

The caliph advanced, counterfeiting perfectly well the manners of a fisher- 
man, an<f presented his two fish. “These are really very fine,” said the 
Beautiful Persian, “and I should like to partake of them extremely if they 
were dressed and served up.” “The lady is right,” says Scheikh Ibrahim. 

“ What can we do with your fish in this state. Go and get them ready your- 
self, and bring them to us ; you will find everything you want in my kitchen. ” 

The caliph returned to find the grand vizier Giafar. “ I have been extremely 
well received,” said he, “but they want me to dress these fish.” “ I will go . 
and get them ready,” replied the grand vizier; “it will be done in an instant.”’ 

“I am so desirous,” returned the caliph, “to accomplish my whole purpose 
myself, that I will even take the trouble of doing it. Since I have acted the 
fisherman so well, I can surely personate the cook; in my youth, I often 
" attended the kitchen, and did not acquit myself badly.” He then went 
towards Scheikh Ibrahim’s apartment, and was followed by the grand vizier 
and Mesrour. 

They all three set to work, and though the kitchen was none of the largest,, 
yet, as it contained everything necessary, the fish was soon ready, 'fhe caliph ^ 
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carried up the dish, and, in serving it, placed before each of them a lemon, 
that they might take it if they wished. They ate with much appetite, parti- 
cularly Noureddin and the Beautiful Persian, and the caliph remained standing 
before them. 

When they had finished, Noureddin looked up at the caliph. “ Fisherman,” 
said hey “ it is impossible to eat better fish ; you have done us the greatest 
favour in the world. ” At the same time, putting hi* hand into his bosom, and 
drawing out his purse, in which there were still remaining thirty pieces of gold, 
the remainder of the forty which Sangiar, the officer of the king of Balsora, 
had given him before his departure : “ Take it,” said he; “if I had more I 
would give it you. Had I known you before I expended my fortune, 1 would 
have placed you beyond the reach of poverty ; receive this, however, with as 
good will as if the present were more considerable.” 

The caliph took the purse, and thanked Noureddin. Having perceived that 
it contained gold, “Sir,” said he, “I cannot sufficiently acknowledge your 
generosity. I am particularly fortunate to have dealings with such noble 
gentlemen as you ; but before I go away, T have one request to make, which I 
entreat you to grant. I see a lute thue, from which I conclude .that the lady 
plays ; if you could prevail on her to favour me with a single tune, I should 
return home the most contented creature in the world, for it is an instrument 
I am passionately fond of. ” 

“Beautiful Persian,” said Noureddin, addressing himself to her, “permit 
me to request thus favour of you, which I hope you will not refuse.” She took 
the lute, and having tuned it, she sang and ^played an air that charmed the 
caliph. When this was finished, she continued to play without singing, and 
performed with so much taste and expression, that he was delighted to ecstasy. 
\Vhen the Beautiful Persian had done playing, “Ah,” cried the caliph, “what 
a voice 1 what a hand ! what execution ! Was there ever such a singer? ever 
such a player? No one ever saw or heard her equal.” 

Noureddin, accustomed to give whatever belonged to him to those that com- 
mended it, “Fisherman,” said he, “I see clearly that you understand the 
matter ; since she pleases you so much, she is yours — I make you a present of 
her.” At the same time lie got up, and taking his robe, which he had put off, 
was about to depart and leave the caliph, whom he knew only as a fisherman, 
in possession of the Beautiful Persian. 

The Beautiful Persian, exceedingly astonished at the liberality of Noureddin, 
stopped him. “Sir,” said she, looking at him tenderly, “where do you 
mean to go? Resume your place, I beseech you, and listen to what I am 
going to sing and play. He aid as she desired him. Then touching ’"the lute, 
and continuing to look upon him, her eyes bathed in tears, she sung some 
verses, made at thc t instant, in which she keenly upbraided him with his want 
of affection, since he could so readily, and even so cruelly abandon her to 
Kerim. She wished to express her sentiments by these means to Noureddin, 
without explaining herself further to a fisherman such as Kerim, whom she 
knew not any more than himself to be the caliph. When she had finished, she 
laid down her lute by her side, and put a handkerchief to her face to conceal 
the tears she was unable to restrain. *• 

Noureddin answered not a word to her reproaches, and seemed to express by 
his silence that he did not repent the donation he had made. Bat the caliph, 
surprised at what he had heard, said to him, “From what I see, sir, mis j 
beautiful, rare* and accomplished lady, whom you have just 'presented to me I 
with so much generosity, is a slave, and you her master.” “It is just so, ! 
Kerim,” replied Noureddin ; “and you would be more astonished than you 
appear at present, if I were to relate to you all the misfortunes I have 
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sustained on her account.” “ Oh ! pray sir,” returned the caliph, alwavs care- 
fully preserving his assumed character, “ be so kind as to make me acquainted 
with your history. ” 

Noureddin, who had just been conferring on him favours of much gieater 
importance, was unwilling to refuse the fisherman, as he believed him to be, 
this further instance^ his good will. He recounted to him his whol ■ history, 
beginning with the purchase of the Beautiful Persian, made by the vizier, his 
father, for the king of Balsora, and omitted nothing of what he had done or 
suffered, from that time to his arrival at Bagdad, and even to the very moment 
he was speaking. 

Noureddin had no sooner finished, than the caliph said to him, “ Where do 
you intend to go now?” “Where am I going’” replied he; “why, where 
Heaven shall direct me.” “If you will trust to me,” replied the caliph, 
“you will go no further : it is, on the contrary, necessary that you should 
return to Balsora. I will write you a short note, which you shall give the king 
from me. You will find, aftei he has read it, he will receive you very graciously, 
and that no one will say anything against you.” 

“ Kerim, ” replied Noureddin, “what you say to me is very extraordinary : 
who ever heard of a fisherman like you corresponding with a king?” “This 
ought not to surprise you,” resumed the caliph; “we pursued our studies \ 
together under the. same masters, and have always been the best friends in 
the world. It is true, fortune has not equally favoured us ; him she has made 
a kmg, and me a fisherman, but this inequality has not lessened our friendship. 
He has often wished to take me out of my present condition, and has urged it 
with all the kindness imaginable. I am satisfied, however, in the belief that 
he will refuse nothing I may ask for the good of my friends. Leave the 
affair to me, and you shall see the consequence.” 

Noureddin consented to do what the caliph desired ; and as there was every- 
thing in the saloon necessary for writing, the caliph wrote the following letter 
to the king of Balsora ; on the top of which, near the edge ot the paper, he 
added in very small characters, “In the name of the most merciful Gocl ; ” an 
established form to express that he required the most implicit obedience. 

“ Tke Caliph Ilaroitn Alraschui to the King of Balsora, 

“ Haroun Alraschid, son of Mahdi, sends this letter to Mahomed Zinebi, his 
cousin. As soon as Noureddin, son of the late vizier Khacan, and the bearer 
of this letter, shall have delivered it, and you have i*ead its contents, at that 
very instant strip yourself of the royal mantle, put it upon his shoulders, and 
resign to him your crown. Herein fail not. Farewell.” 

The caliph folded up and sealed the letter, without informing Nouseddin of 
its contents. “ Take it,” said he ; “go and embark without delay ; the vessel 
will be off very soon, as it departs every day about this hour ; you may sleep 
after you are on board.” Noureddin took the letter, and set off with only the 
little money he had in his pocket at the time when Sangiar gave him his purse ; 
and the Beautiful Persian, inconsolable at his departure, withdrew to a sofa, 
where she resigned herself to the most poignant grief. 

Scarcely had Noureddin left the saloon when Scheikh Ibrahim, who had 
been silent during the whole transaction, looked hard at the caliph, whom he 
still believed to be the fisherman Kerim : “Hark ye, Kerim,” said he, “you 
came here to bring two fish, which at most w'ere not worth mere than twenty 
pieces of copper, and for them you have obtained a purse and a slave. Do 
you imagine that you shall have all this to yourself? I declare that I will have 
half the profits of the slave : and with respect to the purse, show me what it 
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contains - if it be silver yon shall take one piece of it for yourself , if gold, I 
will take the whol$, and give you some pieces of copper I have about me,” 

“ In order to make what follows sufficiently intelligible ” (said Scheherazade, 
here interrupting her narration), “it is necessary to remark that the caliph, 

I pievious to his canying the fish to the saloon, had ordered the gland viziei to 
repair with all diligence to the palace, and bring back #ith him a diess, and 
foui of those seivants that attended his person , and to wait on the othei side 
of the pavilion till he should stnke one of the windows with his hands The 
| grand vi/iu had acquitted himself of this commission, and he, Mesiour, and 
the four seivants weic waiting at the place appoint'd till the signal should be 
gj\en. I now return to my stoiy,” added the sullaneas 

The caliph, still in the chaiacter of a fisherman, l>oldlv replied “Scheikh 
Ibrahim, what theie maybe m the purse 1 know not 1c it golc 01 siher, I 
will share it with you wi*li all mv nt ut but with respect to the slave, 1 will 
keep lict to myself If you ue unv illing to ague to these conditions, vou shall 
have nothing ” 

Scheikh Ibiahnn, fiuious with iage at this insolence, as he deemed it, of a 
fisherman, snatched up one of the poicelam dishes that was upon the table, and 
threw it at the caliphs head The ealiph found no gieat difficulty m avoiding 
sl dish thrown by a drunken man , it stiuek the wall, and bioke into a thousand 
pieces. Schtikh Ibrahim, more angiy than before fiom having missed his ami, 
j took the candle which was upon the tabic, lose staggtnng from Ins seat, and 
1 went down the back stans to find a cane 

Hit caliph piofited by this internal ind striking one of the windows w ith 
his hands, the giand vum, Mtsunu, and the foui sctv ants weiewith him in an 
instant '1 he sci vants had vei y soon taken off the fisherman’s dress, and put 
on that they had biought They had not, howevei, quite finished, and weie 
still employed about the caliph, who was seated on the throne which he had m 
the saloon, when Seheikh ibialnm, stimulated by inteicst, le cntcied the loom, 
with a laige eane m his hand, with winch lit pionnscd himself to give tlu pie- 
tenclul fisherman a good beating Instead of finding the object of his wiath, 
he could peiceive only lus clothes lying in the middle of the saloon, while he 
beheld the caliph seated on his thione, with the giand \iner and Mesiour at his 
Side. lie started at the sight* scaicch know me whether he was awake or 
asleep The caliph laughed at Ins surpnst “Schukh Ibiahnn^ said he, 
“ what do you want * who aic you looking for 
The scheikh, who could no Jongci doubt but it was the ealiph who had 
personated Kerim, threw himself immediately at Ins feet, his face and long 
beaitl touching the ground “Commander of the faithful,” he cried, “youi 
vile slave hath offended you , he imploics youi mere) , he entreats your for- 
giveness ’ /Vs the attendants had now finished dressing him, he said, while he 
fecended from his throne, “ Rise, I pardon you ” 

The caliph addressed himself afttrwaids to the Beautiful Persian, who had sus- 
pended her grief as soon as she hail learned that the garden and pavilion belonged 
to this punte, and not to Scheikh Ibrahim, as the latter had pretended, and 
that it was he himself who had been dressed as a fisherman “ Beautiful 
Pdrsaan,” said he, “nse, and follow me. Aftei what vou have witnessed, you 
need n^t be informed who I am, and that I am not of a rank to take advantage 
of the present which, with a generosity never equalled, Noureddin has made me 
of vour person. I have sent him to ascend the throne of Balsora, and you 
ahall follow him and partake of his honours, as soon as I shall have forwarded 
etches necessary for lus full establishment. In the mean time^ I will 
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order you an apartment in my palace, where you shall be treated with all the 
respect you so well deserve. ” 

These assurances of the caliph reanimated the hopes of the Beautiful Persian, 
by enabling her to look for consolation from that quarter alone whence she was 
capable of receiving it. She was now fully repaid for her affliction by the joy 
she felt that Noureddin, whom she passionately loved, was about to be raised 
1 to so high a dignity.. The oaliph did not fail to keep his word with her; he 
| even recommended her to the care of his wife Zobeitle, having previously 
informed her of the high proof of his esteem which he had been conferring on 
Noureddin. 

The return of Noureddin to Balsora was fortunate, although sooner by some 
days than for his sake was to be wished. On his ai rival he saw neither relation 
rfor friend, but went immediately to the palate of the king, who was then 
giving audience. He pierced through the crowd, holding the letter up in his 
hand ; every one gave way, and he presented it to the king, who took it, 
opened, and read it, showing ln» emotion by the frequent changes in his coun- 
tenance. He kissed it tin ice, and was going to execute the order, when it 
occurred to him to show the letter to the vizier Saouv, the mortal enemy of 
Noureddin. 

Saouv, who had perceived Noureddin, and was conjecturing in his own mind 
with much anxiety what possible design he could have, was not, after he had 
read the letter, less surprised 1 han the king himself, heeling equally interested 
in its contents, he discovered in a moment a way to elude them. Pretending 
not to have read the letter perfectly, and apparently to peruse it a second time, 
he turned hnnseif a little on one side, a* if to take advantage of the light. 
Then, without being perceived by any one, and so that the effect could not be 
seen but on a very near examination, lie tore off very dexterously the top of the 
letter, containing the words which expressed the caliph’s injunction of imme- 
diate and implicit obedience, conveyed it to his mouth, and swallowed it. 

After this perfidious conduct, Saouy turned lound to the king, and giving 
him the letter: “Well, sue,” said he, m a very low voice, “what is your 
majesty’s intention?” “To do as the caliph commands me,” answered the 
king. “Be on your guard, sire,” returned the wicked vizier ; “the writing is 
indeed the caliph’s, but the important form is wanting.” The king had before 
observed it, but in the perturbation he was in, he imagined he might have been 
deceived, since it was not now to be seen. 

“Sire,” continued the vizier, “it cannot be doubted that the caliph has 
given Notfhsddin this letter in consequence of the# complaints he has been 
urging against your majesty and me, merely to get rid of his importunity ; for 
it is not to be imagined that you are to execute what it contains. It is, more- 
over, to be considered, that no express has been sent with the patent, without 
which the letter is useless. A king like your majesty is not to be deposed 
without some formality ; another claimant may arrive even with a forged letter ; 
this practice, sire, never has been, nor ever can be allowed. V our majesty “may 
depend upon what I say, and I will take upon myself the whole responsibility 
for what may be the consequence.” 

The king allowed himself to be persuaded, and gave up Noureddin entirely 
to the discretion of the vizier Saouy, who with the aid of a considerable escort, 
had him conducted to his own house. As soon as he arrived there, he received 
the bastinado till he was to all appearance dead ; afid in this condition was 
conveyed to a prison, where he was confined in the darkest and deepest cell, 
with strict orders to the keeper to give him nothing but bread and water, 

. When Noureddin, half dead with the blows he had received, began to recover 
his senses, and saw the dismal place he was in, he gave way to the most bitter 
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lamentations, deploring his unhappy fate. “ Ah ! fisherman," cried he, “ how 
hast thou deceived me ; and how ready was I to believe thee ? could I expect so 
cruel a return for the benefits I had bestowed on thee ? God bless thee, never* 
theless : Lean never believe that thy intention was so wicked, and I will sum- 
mon patience for the end of my woes. ” 

The unhappy Noureddin remained six whole days in this forlorn state; not, 
indeed, forgotten by the viziei : this revengeful minister had resolved to take 
away his life in the most public and disgraceful manner, but durst not under- 
take it on his own authority. In order to succeed in his base designs, he loaded 
a number of his own slaves with rich presents, and placing himself at their 
head, went before the king : “Sire," said he, with the deepest malice, “see 
the present which the new king entreats your majesty to accept on his accession 
to the crown. " * 

The king fully comprehended what Saouy wished to convey to him. “What ! ” ; 
said he, “is that wietch still living? I thought you had taken care to have 
him disposed of." “Sire," replied Saouy, “it is not in my department to 
order the execution of any one; that power belongs to your majesty." “Go, 
then," replied he, “order his head off immediately ; I give you full permission.” 
“Sire,” said Saouy, “I am infinitely obliged to your majesty for the justice 
you do me, but as Noureddin gave me the affront with which >our majesty is 
acquainted, in so public a manner, I lequest the faiour that you will peimit the 
sentence to be executed before the palace, and that the criers may go and pro- 
claim it in all parts of the city. As all were witnesses of the indignity I received, 

I wish all may witness the reparation.” The king granted his request; while 
the criers in performing their duty occasioned a general sadness through the 
whole city. The recollection still fresh in their minds of the father’s virtues, 
made them learn with indignation that the son was going to be ignominiously 
sacrificed at the solicitation, and thiough the levengeful malice of the virier 
Saouy. 

Saouy went to the prison in person, accompanied -with twenty of his slaves, 
ministers of his cruelty. They led away Noureddin, and obliged him to mount 
an ill-looking horse, without a saddle. As soon as Noureddin saw himself 
delivered into the hands of his enemy : “You are now tnumpliant,” said he, 
“and glorying in the abuse of your power ; but I have confidence in these 
words contained in one of our books : You judge unjustly, and in a short time 
you will yourself be judged. " The vizier was, in truth, exulting in his heart ; 

“ What ! insolent wretch," returned he, “ dare you still insult me ? However, 

I pardon you ; I care not jvhat happens to me, if I have the pleasure of seeing, 
your head taken off in the sight of all Balsora. Let me remind you of what 
another of our books says : Who regards dying the day after the death of his 
enemy?" 

This implacable minister being now surrounded by one part of his slaves in 
arms, ordered Noureddin to be conducted before him by the rest, and they set 
off towards the palace. The people were on the point of falling ppon Saouy, 
and would certainly have stoned him if any one had sefc the example. ** When 
he had led Noureddin to the open space before the palace, opposite to the 
king’s apartment, he left him in the hands of the executioner, and went 
immediately to the king, who was already in his cabinet, eager to feast his 
eyes with the bloody spectacle which was preparing. 

The king’s guard, and the slaves of the vizier Saouy, who formed a large 
circle about Noureddin, had great difficulty to restrain the populace, who made 
all possible efforts, though without success, to force them and bear him away. 
The executioner now approached him: “Sir,” said he, “I entreat you to 
pardon me the part I have in your death. I am only a slave, and cannot avoid 
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doing my duty. If there be nothing more that you have occasion for, have the 
goodness to prepare yourself; the king is going to command me to strike.” 

“In this dreadful moment, will no charitable person,” said the disconsolate 
Noureddin, turning his head to the right and left, “ bring me a drop of water 
to quench my thirst ?” They instantly got some in a cup for him, and handed 
it towards him. The vizier Saouy perceiving their delay, cried out to the 
executioner from the window of the king^s cabinet: “Strike; what do you 
stop for ?” These barbarous and inhuman words excited such universal 
indignation, that the whole place resounded with the most lively imprecations 
against the minister; while the king, naturally jealous of his authority, by no 
means approved this boldness in his presence, as evidently appeared from his 
immediately crying out to desire them to stop. He had, indeed, another 
reason for doing so; at this very moment, dnccting his eyes towards a wide 
street before him, which led to the place of execution, he perceived in the 
middle of it a troop of horsemen, who were approaching full speed. “Vizier,” 
said he immediately to Saouy, “look, what is that?” Saouy, who suspected 
what it might be, was earnest with the king to give the signal to the executioner. 
“ No,” replied the king; “ I wish to know fust who these horsemen are ?” It 
was the grand vizier Giafar, with his suite, who was come from Bagdad by the 
order of the caliph. 

To explain the occasion of this ministers arrival at Balsora, it is necessary to 
observe, that after the clcpartiue of Noureddin with the caliph’s letter, the 
caliph forgot, not only the next day, but for some days after, to send an express 
with the patent, as he had mentioned to the Beautiful Persian. Being soon 
after in the inner palace, which belonged to hi., women, passing one of the 
apartments, his attention was caught by a very fine voice. He stopped, and 
had no sooner heard some words which expressed grief at absence, than he 
demanded of an officer of eunuchs who followed him, who the lady was that 
lived in that apartment. The officer told him it was the slave belonging to the 
young lord whom he had sent to Balsora to be king m the room of Mohammed 
Zinebi. 

“Ah ! poor Noureddin, son of Khacan,” cried the caliph, “I had indeed 
forgotten thee! make haste,” he added, “and desire them to send Giafar to me 
immediately.” The minister arrived. “Giafar,” said the caliph, “I have 
forgotten to send the patent, which was necessary to confirm Noureddin king of 
Balsora. There is no time now to prepare one : do you, therefore, use the 
utmost speed, < fend with some of your servants repair to Balsora with all 
possible diligence. If Noureddin no longer lives, and they have been the 
cause of his death, order the vizier Saouy to he hanged. If he is still alive, 
bring him hither, with the king and the \ izier.” 

The grand vizier Giafar made no delay, but mounting his horse immediately, 
departed with a considerable number of the officers of his house. He arrived 
at Balsora at the time and in the manner already mentioned. As soon as he 
appeared at tfce place of execution, every one gave way to make room for him, 
crying out, U A pardon for Noureddin.” He proceeded with his whole train to 
enter the palace, not flighting from his horse till he arrived at the foot of the stairs. 

The king of Balsora recollected the prime minister of the caliph, and going 
out to meet him, received him at the entrance of his apartment. The grand 
vizier desired to know if Noureddin were yet alive, and demanded, if he were, 
that he might be immediately sent for. The king answered in the affirmative, 
and ordered him to be brought before them. He soon made his appearance, 
and like a prisoner, but was immediately, by desire of the grand vizier, set at 
liberty, who further commanded that the cords taken from Noureddin should 
be put on Saouy. „ 
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The grand vizier made a very short stay at Balsora, which he left the next 
day ; and according to the order he had received, took with him Saouy, the 
king of Balsora, and Noureddin, whbrn, on his arrival at Bagdad, he presented 
to the caliph. When he proceeded to give an account of his journey, and 
particularly of the state in which he found Noureddin, and of the manner 
in which fee had been treated, through the counsel and animosity of Saouy, 
the caliph, extremely incensed at this conduct, proposed that Noureddin should 
himself cut off the vizier’s head. “Commander of the Faithful,” replied 
Noureddin, “whatever injury this wicked man may have done me, or have 
attempted to do my late father, I should esteem myself the most infamous of 
men, were J to stain my hands with his blood. ” The caliph, well pleased 
with Noureddin 1 * generosity, ordered the common executioner to perform this 
act of justice. 

TJ.e caliph was desirous of sending Noureddin back to Balsora to reign there, 
but tbe latter humbly solicited to decline the honour. “ Commander of the 
Faithful,” said he, “the city of Balsora is, and ever will be, after what has 
happened to me there, so much my aversion, that I venture to entreat your 
majesty to indulge me in the observance of an oath I have taken, never to return 
there as long as I live. I wish to place my whole glory in the performance of 
such services as may not remove me from your majesty's person, if you will 
grant me so great an honour.” The caliph placed him in the number of those 
courtiers with whom he was most intimate, restored to him the Beautiful Persian, 
and bestowed on him so plentiful a fortune, that they lived together during the 
rest of their lives in the enjoyment of all the happiness they could desire. 

With regard to the king of Balsora, the caliph having made him perfectly 
sensible how much it was his duty and interest to be very circumspect in the 
choice of his viziers, sent him back to his kingdom. 


THE HISTORY OF BEDER, PRINCE OF PERSIA, AND OF GIAU- 
HARfe, PRINCESS OF THE KINGDOM OF SAMANDAL. 
Persia is a part of the world of so great an extent, that its ancient monarchs 
did not assume without reason the lofty title of king of kings. Each province 
which it contains, to say nothing of the various kingdoms that had been added 
by conquest, was governed by its own sovereign, who not only paid a large tribute 
to the supreme prince, but was subject to his authority, in the same manner 
as the governors of other kingdoms are to the authority of their respective 
monarchs. 

One of these mighty princes, who had begun his reign by very fortunate and 
extensive conquests, continued to govern for many years with a happiness and 
tranquillity which rendered him the most contented of sovereigns. There was 
only one thing in which he esteemed himself unfortunate : he was far advanced in 
years', and not one of all his wives had given a prince to succeed .to the throne 
after his death. He had, however, more than a hundred women, all separately 
lodged in the most magnificent apartments, with female slaves to wait upon, 
and eunuchs to guard them But notwithstanding aU his solicitude to render 
them happy, and even to anticipate their desires, not one of them fulfilled his 
a&xfofcs expectation. Women were brought from the most distant countries to 
him, for whom he was not content to pay merely the price demanded, but 
heaped the, most abundant honours and benefits upon the merchants, to induce 
them to bring others, in the hope that one of them, at least, would bear him a 
son. There were no good actions he omitted to perform, in order to mitigate 
the severity of Heaven, He gave considerable alms to the poor, and large 
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I donations to the holy men of his religion, instituting moreover, for their benefit, 

! new foundations, with a magnificence truly royal, in order to obtain by their 
i prayers what he so ardently desired. 

According to the constant usage of the kings, his predecessors, during their 
| residence in the capital, he was accustomed to hold every day an assembly of 
1 his courtiers, to which were added the ambassadors and foreigners of distinction, 

• who attended his court. The conversation on these occasions did not usually 
| confine itself to business of state, but turned upon the sciences, history, literature, 

i poetry ; and, indeed, embraced every topic which could agreeably interest the 
! mind. On one of these days a eunuch came to inform him, that a merchant 
' who had just arrived from a very remote country with a slave that he had bought, 

' requested permission to present her before hi majesty: “Desire him to enter 
! and take a seat,” said the king; “ 1 will speak to him as soon as the assembly 
I is over.” The merchant was m consequence introduced, and placed so advan- 
j tageously, that he was able not only to see the king perfectly, but to hear him 
j converse familiarly with those immediately about his person. 

| It was the custom of the king to treat after this manner all strangers who 
| had occasion to speak to him ; and with this benevolent intention, that being 
! accustomed to his presence, and witnessing the familiarity and kindness he used 
j to those about him, they might obtain confidence to address him. and not suffer 
I themselves to be awed bv the stale and grandeur with which he was surrounded ; , 
which was indeed sufficient to repress all freedom of speech, in persons unused « 
to such magnificence, lie obsei ved a similar conduct to ambassadors ; he first 
partook of their repasts, made inqunies after their health, their journey, and the 
peculiarities of their country, and when, by fhese means, he had given them 
sufficient confidence to sustain an official interview, he appointed a day of 
audience^ 

When the assembly was finished, and all but the merchant had retired, he 
prostrated himself before the throne, his face to the earth, praying for the 
accomplishment of all his majesty’s desires. As soon as he had raised himself 

• from this attitude of submission, the king asked him if it were he that had 
l brought with him the slave of whom he had been informed, and if she were 
] handsome. 

J “ Sire,” replied th’e merchant, “ your majesty has, I doubt not, many beautiful 
■slaves, as you have them sought for with so much care in every part of the 
I world; but I can assure you, without the least apprehension of setting too high 
; a value upon her whom I have to dispose of, that you have never seen one that 
can be compared with her, either in point of beauty, figure, captivating manners, 

• or the various accomplishments of which she is mistress.” “Where is she?” 
replied the king. “ Let her be brought to me.” “ Sire,” answered the mer- 
chant, “ 1 left her in charge with an officer belonging to your eunuchs* Your 
majesty may, if you please, command her appearance instantly.” 

The slave was introduced. The king immediately on seeing her, became 
charmed with her fine figure and graceful manner. He then entered his I 
cabinet, whither the merchant and some of the attendant eunuchs followed 
him. The slave had on a veil of red satin, worked with gold, which con- ; 
cealed her face; on the merchant’s removing it, the king of Persia beheld j 
a lad/ who surpassed in beauty all he then possessed, or bad ever seen. He i 
instantly became passionately in love with her, .and inquired of the merchant 
the price he fixed upon her* 

“Sire,” replied the merchant, “I gave, to the person of whom I purchased 
ner a thousand pieces of gold, and I calculate that I have expended an 
equal sum in the three years that I have beeu on a journey to your court. 

It does not become me to mention a price to so great a prince ; I entreat, 
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if it hi agreeable to your majesty, to accept of her.” “lam much obliged to* 
you,” returned the king, “but it is not my custom to receive presents from 
merchants, who come from so great a distance with the intention of serving me. 

I shall give orders that you may receive ten thousand pieces of gold. Will 
that satisfy you ? ” 

“ Sire,” replied the merchant, “ I should have been extremely happy if your 
majesty had deigned to accept her without rewarding me ; but I presume not 
to refuse your liberal recompense ; nor shall I fail to proclaim your generosity 
in my own country, and in whatever place I may chance to travel.” The sum 
was paid to the merchant ; but before he withdrew from the king’s presence, 
he was clothed by his majesty’s order in a robe of gold brocade. 

The beautiful slave was, by desire of the king, lodged in the most magnifi- 
cent apartment of the palace, that excepted which was appropriated to the 
royal use. He appointed a great many matrons anil other female slaves to 
wait upon her, whom he ordered to conduct her to the bath, and to dress 
her in the most magnificent habit they could possibly obtain. They were 
instructed also to procure the most beautiful pearl necklaces, and diamonds, 
and other precious stones of the highest value, in order that she herself 
might choose such as she most approved. 

The matrons, her attendants, who had no other view than to please the 
king, were themselves struck with admiration, when they beheld such extraor- 
dinary beauty. Being perfectly skilled in their business: “ Sire,” said they, 
“if your majesty will have patience to grant us only three days, we engage 
so much to improve, in the course of that time, the lady’s appearance, that 
you shall scarcely know her again.” The king, though very unwilling to be so 
long deprived of the pleasure of her society, granted their request. “ I agree,” 
said he, “ on condition that you punctually keep your promise. 

The capital of the king of Persia was situated on an island, and his palace, 
which was extremely superb, was built on its shore. The apartment of the 
king, and also that of the beautiful slave, situated near the king’s, commanded 
a view of the sea, which foiled its majestic waves to the foot of the walls. 

At the end of three days the beautiful slave, most magnificently adorned, 
was sitting upon a sofa alone in her chamber, resting her arm on one of the 
windows, which opened towards the sea, when the king, informed that she « 
was prepared to receive him, entered the room. Her attention being drawn | 
by a footstep different from that of her female attendants, she immediately 
turned her head to see who it was that approached her. On perceiving the 
king she testified not the least surprise, nor did she rise from her seat to 
receive him with any marks of courtesy, but, as if he were a person the most 
indifferent to her, she continued in the same posture as before. 

The king of Persia was exceedingly astonished to see a slave of so much 
beauty and of such graceful deportment, who appeared to know so little of the 
customs of the world. He attributed this defect to the bad education she had 
received, and to the little care which had been taken to instruct her in the 
rules of good manners. He advanced towards her as far as the window, when, 
notwithstanding the cold careless manner in which she had just received him, 
she did not prevent him from viewing, admiring, caressing, and even embracing 
her as much as he wished. 

In the midst of these delights, the monarch paused a moment to look at her. 
fl My dearest love, my charming, my enchanting creature,” exclaimed he, with 
enthusiasm, “tell me, I entreat, from whence you come? Who and where 
are those happy parents, who have given to the world so astonishing a proof 
of perfection as appears in you ? How I love, and will ever love you ! Never 
have I felt for any woman what I feel for you ; although I have seen, and con- 
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tinue every day to see* great numbers of your sex, X have never beheld such a 
blaze of charms* charms which make me entirely, devotedly yours. My 
dearest love,” he added, “will you not answer me? Will you not deign to 
afford some testimony that you are sensible to the many proofs I give you of ; 1 
my excessive love. You do not even turn your eyes to^allow mine the pleasure | 
of meeting them, and of convincing you that it is impossible to feel more ) 
affection than I feel for you. Why do you continue a silence that chills my ■' 
soul ? Why do you appear in so serious, or rather so melancholy a state, ; 
which causes me so mucli affliction ? Do you lament the loss of country, of ! 
parents, or of friends ? Cannot a king of Persia, who loves, who adores you, i 
give you consolation, ancl supply the place of eveiy thing else that the world r 
aflfords. 1 

Whatever protestations of love the king of Persia could make, and whatever j 
he could say to induce ‘her to speak, the slave still preserved the same cold and y 
lifeless demeanour ; with her eyes always fixed on the ground, she never deigned * 
to cast a single look on the king, and her mouth remained closed in indissoluble 
silence. 

The king Of Persia, delighted at having made so valuable an acquisition, did 
I not press her further, in hopes that the kind treatment he meant to show her 
j would produce a change, lie clapped his hands, and immediately several 
j females entered, whom he ordered to provide supper. As soon as it was [ire- 
pared: “ My love,” said he to the slave, “ come tins way and take your supper j 
with me.” She rose from the place where she was sitting, ancl when she had j 
: placed herself opposite the king, he served her before he began to eat anything ' 

, himself, observing the same attention with respect to every dish that was brought j 
on the table. The slave partook with him of the entertainment, but always j 
i with downcast eyes, and without replying a single syllable to his frequent 
! inquiries, whether the dishes were such as she approved. 

In order to change the discourse, the king inquired her name; if she was 
pleased with her dress and jewels ; what she thought of her apartment ; whether 
she approved the furniture ; and if the view of the sea afforded her any amuse- 
ment ? but to all these questions she made no reply. The king, not knowing 
what to think of such invincible silence, at length imagined that she must be 
really dumb. “ But,” said he to himself, ‘ 4 is it possible that God should have 
formed so beautiful, so perfect, so accomplished a creature, and have left her 
with so great a defect ? It would indeed be a sad misfortune ; but, be it as it 
may, I cannot cease from loving her.” 

When the king rose from table, he retired to one fide of the room in order 
to wash his hands, while the slave was washing hrrs at the other. He availed 
, himself of this opportunity to inquire of the women who presented the basin 
| and napkin, if she had spoken to them. “Sire,” said one of them, who replied 
for the rest, “we have not, any more than your majesty, heard her utter a 
single syllable. We have attended her at the bath, we have waited on her in 
her chamber, have dressed her head, and assisted in putting on her apparel* but 
she has never opened her lips to say that she was satisfied with our attention. 
We asked her if she wanted anything? If there was anything she wished us to 
] do. That we were ready to obey her commands. Whether it be owing to 
i contempt, sorrow, stupidity, or that she is absolutely dumb, we are wholly 
; ignorant; we can only assure your majesty that we have never been able to 
draw from her a single word.” 

The king of Persia was more than ever surprised at what he now heard. As 
he believed the slave to be under the pressure of some severe affliction,’ he used 
every means in his power to soothe her; amongst other amusements, he gave ft 
ball to the ladies of his palace. Such as. were able, entertained the company 
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by their musical performances on various instruments ; the rest either sang or 
danced, and sometimes they all amused themselves together. At other times 
they played at such games as we« e known to be agreeable to the king. The 
beautiful slave alone took no part in their pleasures ; she remained in the same 
place, her eyes constantly fixed on the ground, and with a seeming tranquillity 
which was not less astonishing to the ladies than to the king himself. They 
retired every one to their room, while the king, who alone remained, slept with 
the beautiful slave. 

The next day the king of Persia rose more pleased than he had ever been 
with any other female he had hitherto seen, and more in love with the beautiful 
slave than on the preceding day. He did not fail to make known his affection ; 
in short, he resolved to attach himself altogether to this lady, and he kept his 
resolution. On the same day he dismissed all his other ladies, presenting Ihem 
with the rich dresses, jewels, and other articles of value, in which they were 
accustomed to appear, and gave to each of them besides, a large sum of money, 
and permission to marry whenever they pleased, retaining only the matrons 
and other aged females, whose attendance was necessary on the beautiful slave. 
For the space of a year he had not the consolation of hearing liei utter a single 
word; he did not, however, remit 111 the least of his assiduities, but with all 
tlie complaisance imaginable continued to give her the most signal proofs of his 
ardent attachment. 

A year had passed away when the king, sitting one day by the sifle of his 
beloved fair, warmly protested to her that lus love, instead of diminishing, daily 
increased. “ My queen,” said be, I cannot guess what passes in your mind 
on the subject; nothing, however, is more true than what l now solemnly swear, 
that 1 have not known what it is to form a wish since I have had the happiness 
of possessing you. My kingdom, great and powerful as it is in my estimation, 
is of no value when I have the pleasure of seeing you, and of telling you a 
thousand times a day how much 1 love you. I do not wish you to give faith to 
my words only, but surely you cannot doubt it after my having made a sacrifice 
to your charms of all the numerous femalts who were residing in my palace. 
You may remember that a year has passed away since I dismissed them all; 
and I as little repent at this momeut of what I have done, as I did at the 
instant I sent them away, nor shall T ever repent of it. Nothing W'ould be 
wanting to my satisfaction, my happiness, 01 my delight, would you but utter a 
single word to inform me that you are sensible of my attentions. But how can 
you gratify me in this, if you are really dumb ? Alas ! I am too much afraid 
that this is the case; anddiow can I avoid entertaining such fears, when, after 
the lapse of a whole year, every day of which I have entreated you a thousand 
times to speak to me, you still preserve so distressing a silence ? If it be im- 
, possible that I can attain this happiness, may Heaven at least grant that you 
. niay give me a son to succeed me on the throne. 1 every day perceive myself 
growing older, and even at the present time I have occasion for some one to 
assist me in sustaining the fatigues of government. Again do I recur to the 
ardent desire I have to hear you speak. Something whispers to me that you 
are not absolutely dumb. For heaven’s sake, dearest madam, I conjure you 
put an end to this long reserve ; speak to me a single word, and let me die 
content.” . 

At this, discourse the beautiful slave, who, according to her custom had 
listened to the king with downcast eyes, and who, from uniform manner had 
given him reason to suspect not only that she was dumb, but that she had never 
laughed in her life, suffered her countenance to be illumined with a smile. The 
king of Persia perceived it with surprise, which occasioned him to burst out 
into an exclamation of delight; and as he doubted not that she was, going to 
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speak, he waited the moment with the most lively attention and inexpressible i 
impatience. 

The beautiful slave at length put a period to her long silence. “ Sire,” said 
she, “I have so many things to tell vour majesty, now that I have broken my 
silence, that I know not where to begin. I believe, however, that it is my first 
duty to thank you fo t all the favours and honours you have heaped on me so 
abundantly, and to beg of Heaven to make you prosperous, and to avert from 
you all the ill intentions of your enemies ; and permit you, instead of dying after 
hawing heard me speak, to lead a long and happy life. After this, sire, I cannot, 

I conceive, give you greater satisfaction than by informing you that 1 am preg- 
nant. I wish, with you, that it may he a son. What I have more to say, sire,” 
added she, “is this : I entreat your majesty to pardon my sincerity, that were 
it not for the event of which I have just informed you, I had resolved never to 
love you, and to maintain a perpetual silence ; and that at present I love you 
j as much as becomes me.” 

j The king of Persia, enchanted to heai her speak, and to receive information 
1 which so highly interested him, tenderly embraced her. “ Dearest light of my 
I eyes,” said ne, “ I cannot suppose so great a happiness as you bestow upon me. 

, You have spoken, and you have declared ) ourself about to fulfil the dearest 
| wish of my life. I scarcely know what or where L am, after two ,such unex- 
I pected causes of delight.” 

The king of Persia, in the excess of his jov, said nothing more to the beautiful 
i slave, he left her, but in a manner that made it sufficiently apparent that he 
i meant soon io return. Desirous that the cause of his happiness might be made 
j public, he announced it to his officers; and having summoned his grand vizier, 

I he gave him orders to distribute a hundred thousand pieces of gold amongst the 
! ministers of religion who had made a row of poverty, the hospital, the poor, and 
j in other actsof munificence ; all of which was punctually performed by the minister. 

! This order being given, the king of Persia returned to the beautiful slave. 
“ Madam,” said he, “pardon me for leaving you so abruptly, you yourself were 
the occasion of it; but permit' me to defer my explanation till another time, as 
I am very anxious at present to learn from you some things of the greatest 
importance to me. Tell me, I entreat von, what motive can possibly have 
operated with you so strongly, that having seen me, heard me speak, eaten, 
and slept with me every day and night for a twelvemonth, you could preserve 
so unshaken a resolution, I do not say of not opening your lips; but of not 
even permitting me to know whether von understood a single word I addressed 
to you. This astonishes me, as I cannot conceive how you could possibly 
j put so great a restraint upon yourself. The cau^e must be something very 
■ extraoulinary*” 

To satisfy the king’s curiosity, this beautiful woman replied : t( Sire, to be a 
, slave, to be far removed fiom one’s country, to have lost all hope of ever 
j returning thither, to have a heart pierced with grief at seeing myself separated 
. for evei from my mother, my brother, my relations, and my acquaintance, were 
j motives sufficiently urgent to produce thaj| silence which has appeared to your 
j majesty so strange. The love of one’s country is not less natural than the love 
j of one’s parents; and the loss of liberty is insupportable to every one who. has 
j sense to know its value. The body may indeed be subjected to the authority 
of a master who has force and power in his hands, but the will can never be 
1 subdued that remains ever the same. Your majesty has seen an instance of it 
in me. It is some merit to have followed the example of many of those wretched 
persons of both sexes, whom the love of liberty has reduced to the melancholy 
resolution of seeking death in a thousand ways, by the exercise of that freedom 
which none can take away,” 
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“ Madam/’ replied the king of Persia, “lam fully convinced of what you 
say f but still it appears to me that a person, beautiful and accomplished, of 
excellent, sense and refined understanding, in short, with such qualities as you 
possess, who has been reduced by ill fortune to a state of slavery, might think 
herself happy in finding a king for her master.” 

“ Sire,’’ replied the lady, “ though fortune may destine me to be a slave, yet, 
as I have just now said to your majesty, the will is not to be subdued, not even ; 
by royal authority. But you weie, 1 admit, speakiug of a slave capable of I 
pleasing a monarch, and of making herself beloved by him ; if the slave is of so j 
inferior condition as to be infinitely raised by royal notice, I will readily admit 
that she may possibly think herself happy in the midst of her calamity. But 
after all, what is her happiness ? She cannot but consider herself as a slave 
tom from the arms of her parents, and perhaps from the embraces of a lever, j 
whom during her whole life she can never cease to lament. But if we are to j 
t suppose that this slave is in no respect inferior to the king who has obtained 
her, your majesty can easily conceive the rigour of her destiny, how severe j 
must be her misery, how extreme her affliction, and what resolutions she may ! 
be able to maintain,” I 

The king of Persia was astonished at what he heard. “ What,” replied he, j 
“ madam, js it possible, as your conversation leads me to think, that you your- j 
self are of royal descent? For Heaven’s sake, clear this matter, and do not ' 
further augment my impatience. Tell me, who are the happy parents who gave , 
existence to such a prodigy of charms ; who are your brothers, your sisters, 

( your relations, and above all things tell me what is your name?” 

> “ Sire,” replied the beautiful slave, “my name is Gulnar£ of the Ocean; my j 

father, who is dead, was one of the most powerful kings of the sea. At liis 1 
death he left his kingdom to my brother, named Saleh, ahd to the queen, my 1 
mother. My mother was a princess, being the daughter of another very ; 
powerful king of the sea. We were living in our kingdom with great tran- 
quillity, and in the most profound peace, when an enemy, envious of our , 
happiness, invaded our states with an immense army, and penetrated even to 
our capital, of which he soon made himself master. We had indeed scarcely ; 
time to save ourselves, by withdrawing to a place of very difficult access, and ■ 
of almost impenetrable secrecy, whither we were attended by some faithful i 
officers, who would not abandon us. , 

“ My brother was not negligent in this retreat ; he endeavoured to discover, \ 
if possible, some means by which lie might expel this unjust usurper of*his ! 
authority. During this interval he one day took me aside : ‘ Sister,’ said he in . 
the most serious manner, 1 the event of the most trivial enterprises is ever un- f 
certain ; I may possibly fail in the execution of a scheme I have ltmg meditated j 
for the recovery of my kingdom. I shall, however, be less concerned on my 
own account than at the misfortunes which may befall you. To guard against i 
disasters, and to put you in a situation of security, I am anxious to see you ; 
married before I make my attempt ; but in the forlorn state in which our affairs 
now are, it does not seem possible ^hat you should be united to any prince of 
the sea. I wish you could be prevailed on to adopt my opinion, which is, that 
• you should marry some prince of the earth ; I am ready to give you every as- 1 
sistance in my power. With the beauty you possess, I am confident there is 
not one amongst them who will not b« delighted to share with you his 
thrown.’ ! 

41 This proposal of my brother excited *my extreme indignation. ‘ Brother/ 
said I, * 1, as well as yourself, both on the father’s and mother’s side, am de- i 
sc ended from kings and queens of the sea, who have never condescended to ah 
fiance with the kings of the earth. 1 have no desire any more than they to | 
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make a disgraceful connexion, and I took a firm resolution not to do so from 
the moment I attained sufficient knowledge to perceive the grandeur and anti- 
quity of our house. The state to which we are now reduced will not induce 
me to change my purpose ; and if you should unhappily die in the execution of 
your project, I am ready to perish with you, rather than to follow a counsel 
which I little expected you would give.’ 

“ My brother, strongly prepossessed in favour of his scheme, however un- 
pleasant it was to me, went on to represent that there were many kings of the 
earth who were not at all inferior to those of the sea. This put me into an 
extreme rage, and urged me to such passionate remonstrances as drew some 
severities from him, which pierced me to the soul. He departed as little satis- 
fied with me as I was with him. In my paroxysm of anger I darted from the 
bottom of the sea, and continued my way to the Island of the Moon. 

“Notwithstanding the piercing sorrow which had induced me to throw 
myself upon this island, I lived tolerably content, taking care to withdraw 
myself into the most retired situations. My precautions, however' did not 
avail : a man of some distinction, accompanied by his servants, surprised me 
while I was sleeping, and brought me away with him. He expressed a great 
deal of love, and neglected nothing to persuade me to accede to his wishes. 
When he found that he gained nothing by gentle means, he imagined that he 
should succeed better by force ; I soon, however, made him repent of his inso- 
lence ; then he resolved to dispose of me, and in consequence sold me to the 
merchant who brought me to your majesty. This merchant was a prudent, 
gentle, humane man, and in the very long journey which he made me take, gave 
me no occasion to speak of him but in terms of sincere commendation. 

“ As to what regards your majesty,” continued the princess Gulnar&, “ if you 
had not shown me all those obliging attentions, if you had not given rue so 
many marks of your affection, with a sincerity which left no room for doubt, 
when without hesitation you dismissed all your women, I will not affect to con- 
ceal that I had fully intended not to continue with you. I should have thrown 
myself into the sea through that window where you addressed me when you 
first visited me in my apartment, and should have gone to seek my brother, my 
mother, and my other relations. I persevered for a considerable time in this 
intention, and would certainly have executed it, if after a certain time I had 
lost all hope of being a mother. In the state I am now in, I have wholly re- 
linquished the idea, as nothing I could say to my mother and my brother would 
induce them to believe that I had been the slave of a king like your majesty ; 
but they would for evej upbraid me with having made a voluntary sacrifice of 
my honour. This being the case, sire, whether it be a prince or princess 
which I may bring into the world, it will be a constant pledge to your majesty 
of my never leaving you. I only hope that you will cease to consider me as a 
slave, and regard me as a princess not unworthy of your alliance.” 

It was in these terms that the princess Gulnare made herself and her history 
known to the king of Persia. “My charming, my adorable princess,*’ exclaimed 
the monarch, “what wonders have I heard! what ample matter to excite 
curiosity, and to induce me to overwhelm you with questions in regard to 
things so wholly new l But first let me thank you for your goodness, and the 
patience you have shown in waiting for the proofs of my sincere and unalterable 
love, t did hot believe it possible to love more than I have loved you ; yet, 
since I have been informed that you are so great a princess, I adore you a thou- 
sand times more than ever. Why dp I say princess? You are no more so ; 
you are my queen, the queen of Persia, in the same manner as I am king ; and 
this title shall soon resound through my whole dominions. To-morrow it shall, 
be proclaimed in my capital with such rejoicings as have never been see* f 

z B 
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such as shall make vour splendid descent known, and that you are moreover 
my lawful wife. All this would have been done long since if you had relieved 
me sooner from my error ; as, from the very moment I first saw you, I have 
entertained the same resolution 1 hold at present — to love you always, and 
to love none but you. 

“ In the meanwhile, that I myself may be fully satisfied, and may moreover 
be instructed how to render you all due respect, have the goodness to inform 
me more jiarticularly of the states and people of the sea, on which subject I 
am wholly ignorant. I have indeed heard of persons living in the sea, but 
I have always considered such relations as mere fables. Nothing, however, 
appears to be more true, after what you have told me ; I have, indeed, a con- 
vincing proof in you, who are of marine descent, and are now my wife : an 
honour, such as no other inhabitant of the earth has been ever able to boast 
of. There is still one thing that seems unaccountable, and of which I beg you 
to inform me. I cannot comprehend how you are able to live, act, or move 
in the water without being drowned. With us there are but few persons who 
have the art of remaining under water ; and they perish there if they do not 
quit it in a certain time, according to their respective ability and strength.” 

“Sire,” replied Gulnare, “I will satisfy your majesty with the greatest 
pleasure. We are accustomed to walk at the bottom of the sea in the same 
manner as you do upon the earth, and are enabled to breathe in the water as 
others do in the air. Instead, theicfore, of our being suffocated, as would be 
the case with you, the water conti ibutes to our existence. What may seeip also 
very remarkable is, that it does not wet our clothes ; and when, therefore, we 
visit the earth, we have no necessity of drying them. . Our ordinary language 
is the same as that in which the inscription on the seal of the great prophet 
Soloihon, the son of David, is written. 

“ I ought not to neglect telling you that the water does not in the least pre- 
vent our seeing, as we can open our eyes in it without sustaining the least 
inconvenience ; as our sight is for the most part extremely good, we can, 
notwithstanding the depth of the sea, perceive objects in it as clearly as others 
do upon earth. It is the same with us at night. We have the moon to en- 
lighten us, and the planets and the stars are not hidden. With respect also to 
kingdoms ; as the sea is much more spacious than the earth, it affords a greater 
number, and some of them of greater extent. They arc divided into provinces, 
and in every province there are a great many well-peopled towns. In short, 
there is with us an infinity of nations, and of different manners and customs, in 
the tame way as upon the earth. 

“ The palaces ol our kings and princes are extremely superb and magnificent. 
They are formed of marble of different colours, of rock crystal, with which 
I the sea abounds, of mother-of-pearl, coral, and other most valuable materials. 

’ Gold, silver, and every sort of precious stones are here in greater abundance 
’ than they are upon earth. I do not mention pearls j the very largest that are 
\ seen on earth would be of no estimation amongst us ; and they are worn only 
by the common people. 

“As we have the power of transporting ourselves wherever we wish with 
incredible velocity, we have no occasion for carriages or equipage. None of 
our kings, however, are without their stables and studs of marine horses, but 
they are for the most part only made use of for amusements, or when we have 
feasts or public rejoicings. Some will take great pains in training them for 
riding, and afterwards, mount them to show their ability in the race ; others 
will harness them to cars made of mother-of-pearl, ornamented with a thousand 
different sorts of shells, all of the most brilliant colours. These cars are made 
open, with a throne in the middle, in which our kings are accustomed to sit 
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when they show themselves to their people. They are themselves extremely 
skilful in the management of them, and therefore liave no need of drivers. I 
pass over an infinity of other curious particulars in regard to these marine 
countries,” added the queen, “a recital of which would give your majesty very 
great pleasure ; but you must allow me to resume the conversation when 1 am 
more at leisure ; at present I wish to speak to you of something of the greatest 
importance. It is then necessary to inform you, sire, that the women of the 
sea, when in a situation such as I have declared mine to be, are attended in a 
different manner from the women of the earth ; and I have reason to fear that 
the assistance which this country affords, would not in my case be perfectly 
safe. As your majesty is m this affair equally interested as myself, 1 think it 
proper, if it is consistent with your wishes, to bring hither the queen my mother, 
aud several of my female cousins ; at the same time, 1 should like to see the 
king my brother, with whom T much wish to be reconciled. They will be 
delighted to see me again, when 1 shall have informed them of my history, and 
that I am the wife of the most powerful king of Persia. I entreat your majesty 
to comply with my wishes ; they will be most glad to pay you their respects, 
and I can promise you that you will be very well pleased to see them.” 

“Madam,” replied the king of Persia, “you are here sole mistress; do 
whatever you please ; it shall be my endeavour to receive them with all the 
honours they so well deserve. But I request to know how you are to make 
them acquainted with your desire, and also when they will arrive, that I may 
order everything necessary for their reception, and may myself attend in person 
to introduce them.” “ Sire,” replied Gulnare, “there is no necessity for theee 
ceremonies ; they will be here in an instant, and your majesty shall see in what 
manner they will arrive. Only take the trouble to go into this little closet, and 
look through the lattice.” 

When the king of Persia had entered the closet, the queen ordered a 
perfuming pot and some fire to be brought her by one of her women, whom 
she then dismissed, charging her to fasten the door after her. Being now 
alone, she took a small piece of wood of aloes from a box, and put it in the 
perfuming pot, and as soon as she saw the smoke arise, she pronounced some 
words in a language wholly unknown to the king of Persia, who observed 
with great attention all that was going forwards. She had scarcely finished 
when the sea began to be agitated. The closet to which the king had retired 
was so situated that he could view the sea through the lattice. 

At length, at some distance, the sea began to open itself, and immediately 
there arose from it a young man, extremely well made, of a very commanding 
figure, with mustachios of a sea-green colour. A lady somewhat advanced in 
years, but of a most majestic air, rose at the same time a little behind him, with 
five younjr females, whose beauty equalled that of the queen herself, 

Gulnare, who presented herself at one of the windows, immediately recog- 
nised the king her brother, the queen her mother, and her other relations, who 
as instantly knew her. The party advanced as if borne on the surface of the 
sea, and when they were all on shore, they bounded lightly one after another 
through the window where Queen Gulnare had appeared, and from whence 
she had retired to give them room. King Saleh, the queen his mother, and all 
her relations, embraced her as soon as they entered, with the greatest tenderness, 
their eyes suffused with tears. 

When Gulnare had received them with all possible honour, and made them 
sit down on a sofa, the queen, her mother, addressed her as follows : “I have 
indescribable delight, my daughter, in seeing you again after so long an absence ; 
and I feel sure that your brother and your relations are not less so than myself. 
Your departure without having said a word to any one, occasioned us all the 
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most inexpressible affliction, and we cannot now tell you how many tears we 
have shed. We could conceive no cause of your having taken so unexpected 
a ‘step, unless it were in consequence of a conversation with your brother, of 
which he informed us. The advice he gave you appeared to him advantageous 
in the condition in which you and all of us then were. It need not have given 
you so great alarm, though it were disagreeable to you, and you must allow me 
now to tell you, that you considered the matter very differently from what you 
ought to have done. But let us not renew a subject which will only bring to 
our recollection causes of complaint and sorrow, which we .will now endeavour 
to forget ; do you rather inform us of what has happened to you in the long 
time that we have been separated, ancl of the state in which you now are; but 
above everything inform us if you are happy,” 

Gulnar& immediately threw herself at the feet of the queen her mother, and 
after she had kissed her hand, “ Madam,” said she, rising, “ I have, I confess, 
been guilty of a great fault, and I can owe to nothing but your goodness, the 
pardon you have been so kind as to grant me. What I have to relate, in order 
.to fulfil your commands, will make you clearly perceive how absurd it is to feel 
a strong repugnance to particular things. I £ave experienced in myself, that 
the very thing to which my- will was most opposite, is precisely that to which 
my destiny has led me.” She then related to her all that had happened since 
her indignation had induced her to quit the bottom of the sea. When she had 
proceeded in her history to inform them of her being sold to the king of Persia, 
with whom she now was : “Sister,” exclaimed the king her brother, “ you 
have been much in the wrong to suffer so many indignities, and have had no 
one to blame but yourself. You have always had the power of extricating 
yourself, and I am astonished at your patience in continuing so long in slavery; 
rise this moment, and return with us to my kingdom, which I have recon- 
quered from my fierce enemy, who as you know had made himself master 
of it.” 

The king of Persia, who heard these words from the closet where he was 
concealed, was in the greatest alarm : “ Ah,” said he to himself, “ I am lost ; 
my death is certain if my queen, my Gulnare, should listen to this cruel advice. 
I can no longer live without her, and they wish to deprive me of her.” 
Gulnar£, however, did not leave him long in this state of painful appre- 
hension. 

“My dear brother,” said she, smiling, “what I have just heard, convinces 
me more fully than ever of the sincerity of your regard for me. Formerly 
I could not endure the advice you gave me to marry a prince of the earth ; 
now I feel almost angry with you for recommending me to quit my present 
engagement with the most powerful and most renowned of all princes. I do 
not speak of the engagement of a slave to a master : it would be easy to 
restore the ten thousand pieces of gold 1 have cost him ; I speak of the con- 
nexion of a wife with a husband, of a wife who has never had occasion for 
complaint in a single instance. The monarch with whom I am united is 
religious, wise, moderate, and has given me the most unequivocal marks of his 
affection ; he could not possibly afford me a more distinguished one than that 
of having dismissed, from the very commencement of his acquaintance with 
me, the great number of females of whom he had possession, in order to 
attach himself solely to me. I am his wife, and he has just declared me queen 
of Persia, and a sharer of his government. I have also to inform you, that I 
am with child, and if Heaven so much favours me as to give me a son, it will 
Unite me to him trill more inseparably. 

“ Thus, my dear brother,” continued the queen, “far from following your 
advice, all these considerations, as you will readily perceive, oblige me not only 
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to love the king of Persia as much as he loves me, hut even to remain and pas* 
my life with him, as well from gratitude as from duty. I hope that neither 
you, my mother, nor my good cousins will disapprove my resolution, any more 
than the alliance I have accidentally made, which does honour equally to the 
monarchs of the sea and the earth. Excuse me if I have given you the trouble 
of coming here from the depths of the ocean to make you acquainted with it, 
and to have the happiness of seeing you after so long a separation.” 

“My dear sister,” replied King Saleh, “the proposal I made to you of 
returning with Us upon the recital of your adventures, which I have not heard 
without much concern, was suggested altogether by my sincere affection for 
you ; I hope I need not say how much I honour you, and that there is nothing 
in the world which touches me so nearly as whatever contributes, to your happi- 
ness. For these reasons, I cannot, for my own part, but highly approve the 
very laudable resolution you have taken, and one so entirely worthy of you, 
after what you have told us of the king of Persia, and of the great obligations 
you are under to him. With respect to the queen our mother, I am persuaded 
that she will entertain the same opinion.” 

This princess confirmed what her son had said. “ My daughter,” replied 
she, addressing herself to Gulnare, “ I am delighted to find you so happy ; and 
I have nothing to add to what the king your brother has been saying, but to 
express my entire* concurrence. 1 should be the first to condemn you, if you 
did not feel all the gratitude you owe to a monarch who loves you with so 
much ardour, and who has given you such generous proofs of his affection.” 

In proportion as the king of Persia, who was still in the closet, had been 
•afflicted from the fear of losing his beloved queen, so great was the delight he 
felt, when he heard her resolve never to abandon him. As he could no longer 
doubt of her affection, after so clear a declaration, he loved her even more than 
ever, and cordially resolved within himself to show his gratitude by every 
means in his power. 

While the king of Persia was, with extreme pleasure, forming to himself 
these resolutions, Queen Gulnarfc had struck with her hands, and had com- 
manded some slaves, who entered immediately, to serve up some refreshments. 
As soon as they were brought, she invited her mother, her brother, and her 
other relations, to partake of them. But they were all of opinion that, as they 
were then without permission in the palace of a most potent monarch, whom 
they had never seen, and to whom they were wholly unknown, it would be a 
mark of the greatest incivility to sit down to his table without some previous 
introduction. The colour immediately mounted into their cheeks, and so great 
was their emotion, that fire shot from their nostrils and their mouths, and their 
eyes seemed all in flames. 

The king of Persia was inexpressibly alarmed at this appearance, so entirely 
unexpected, and of which he so little knew the cause. Queen Gulnare, who 
imagined what his feelings might be, and perfectly comprehended the intention 
of her friends, rose from her seat, saying that she should soon return. She 
went immediately to the king, who was much comforted by her presence : 
“Sire,” said she, “I doubt not that your majesty is fully satisfied with the 
proof I have just given of my regard, and of the grateful sense I feel of the 
vast obligations I owe you. It rested entirely *with myself to follow the wishes 
of my friends, and to return with them to our country ; but I am incapable of 
such ingratitude, which indeed I should be the first to condemn.” “ Ah ! my 
queen, >r cried the king of Persia, “do not talk of obligations, you have none to 
me. I am indeed obliged to you, in a way that I can ^never return. I could 
\ not have believed that you love me to the degree which it appears you do. 

) You have assured me of it in the most satisfactory way.” “ Ah 1 sire,” 
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returned Gulnarfc, “could I possibly do less than I have done ? It seems but a 
t. small return after all the honours I have received, after the many favours you 
have heaped upon me, after so many instances of love, to which I could not be 
insensible.” 

“ But, sire,” added she, “allow me to drop this discourse, and assure you of 
the sincere friendship of the queen my mother, and the king my brother. They 
are very anxious to see you, and to assure you themselves of their high esteem. 

' I had intended to make a party with them at the table I have had furnished 
; with refreshments, before I had solicited an introduction, but I now entreat your 
majesty to have the goodness to enter, and to honour then with your presence.” 

> “My princess, v replied the king of Persia, “ I shall have great pleasure in 
being introduced to any persons who are so nearly connected with you ; but the 
flames which l have observed to proceed from their mouth and nostrils, some- 
what alarms me.” “Sire,” replied the queen, smiling, “do not allow these 
I flames to give you the least uneasiness. They merely expressed *heir unwilling- 
ness te partake of the collation prepared, until your majesty should honour them 
with your presence. ” 

; i , The king of Persia, encouraged by this declaration, rose from his place, and 
i entered the chamber with Queen Gulnare, who presented him to the queen her 
• mother, to the king her brother, and to her cousins, who immediately pros- 
trated themselves, with their faces to the earth. The king of Persia lan to 
them immediately, compelled them to rise, and embraced each of them in tarn. 
After they were all seated, King Saleh thus deliveied himself: — “Sire,” said 
he to the king of Persia, “we cannot sufficiently express to your majesty the 
joy we feel at the good fortune of Queen Gulnare my sister, to be taken from 
a situation of disgrace and placed under the protection of so potent a monarch. 
Permit us to assure you, she is. not unworthy the lugh rank to which she has 
the honour to be raised. We have ever felt so great an affection and tendeiness 
for her, that we could not resolve to part with her to one of the most powerful 
princes of the sea, who had solicited her in marriage, even before she was of 
age. Heaven reserved her for you, sire, and we cannot better return thanks 
for the favour it has done both her and us, than in offering prayeis for your 
majesty, and that you may long experience with your queen every sort of 
prosperity and happiness. ” 

“it is evident,” replied the king of Persia, “that the bounty of Heaven 
reserved her for me, as you have observed. The affection I feel for her makes 
me fully sensible that till I saw her I never loved. I cannot sufficiently make 
known the gratitude I feel to the queen her mother, noi to you, prince, and 
the rest of your family, at the generous manner in which you have received me 
into an alliance that confers on me so much glory.” Having said this, he 
invited them to take a seat at the table, where he also placed himself by the 
ride of his queen. The repast being finished, the king of Persia continued in 
Conversation with them till the night was far advanced; at length, when it 
became necessary to retire, he conducted them himself to the several apartment* 
that had been prepared for them. 

The king or Persia made perpetual feast for the entertainment of his illus- 
trious guests, displaying throughout the whole, the most excessive grandeur 
and magnificence, and thus insensibly led them on to continue at his court 
flint!! the time of the queen’s delivery. As it more nearly approached, he gave 
orders that nothing should be wanting which could possibly be necessary at 
so important a juncture. She was at length brought to bed, and gave to the 
world a son, to the infinite joy of the queen her mother, who assisted on the 
occasion ; this good lady went immediately to present the child, as soon as he 
was arrayed in the magnificent robes prepared, to his royal father. 
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The king of Persia received the present with that excess of delight which 
it is more easy to conceive than express. As the countenance of the young 
prince, hei> son, was open in its expiession, and of transcendent beauty, 3 
seemed to him that he could not give him a more characteristic name than that 
of Beder (the full moon). To express his thanks to Heaven, he ordered 
considerable alms to be given to the poor, released the prisoners from their 
confinement, gave liberty to all his slaves of both sexes, and distributed large 
sums of money amongst the ministers and holy men of his religion. He also 
made great presents to his court and his people, and public festivals were held 
by his order for many days in every part of the city. 

After Queen Gulnare had recovered from her confinement, the king of 
Persia, the queen her mother, King Saleh her brother, and the princesses her 
relations, were one day conversing together in the chamber of the queen, when 
the nurse entered with Beder in her arms. King Saleh rose immediately from 
his place, ran to the little prince, and after having taken him from the nurse’s 
arms, began to caress him with the greatest marks of tenderness. He con- 
tinued playing with him, making several turns about the chamber, and holding 
him up between his hands, when on a Midden, in a transport of joy, he darted 
through the window, which was open, and plunged with the infant prince into 
the sea. 

The king of Persia, wholly unprepaiecl for this event, gave a dreadful shriek, 
in the belief that he should never again see his beloved son, or at least that he 
would not be restored to him alive. His affliction had nearly deprived him 
of his senses; tears were the only alleviation to his misery. “ Sire,” said 
Gulnarfe, with a countenance and manner that were calculated to inspire him 
with hope, “may it please your majesty to dismiss your fears. The young 
prince is my son as well as yours, and I do not love him less than, you do ; yet 
you see that I am not in the least alarmed ; indeed, 1 have no occasion to be 
so. He runs, I assure you, no risk whatever, and you will soon see the king 
his uncle reappear, and restore him to us in perfect safety. Although he is 
descended from you, yet as he belongs to me also, he will not fail to nave the 
advantage which we enjoy, that of being equally able to live either in the sea 
or on earth.” The queen her mother, and the princesses her relations, gave 
him the same a*ssurances ; but their assertions failed to remove his fears. 

The sea at length became agitated, and soon after King Saleh reappeared, 
rising from the waves with the little prince in his arms; he then, glancing 
through the air, returned by the same window he went out at. The king of 
Persia was delighted, but expressed much surprise ,to see Prince Beder alto- 
gether as tranquil a* when he left the room. “Was not your majesty alarmed,” 
asked King Saleh, “ when >ou saw me plunge into the sea with the prince my 
nephew?” “Ah! prince, 1 ’ replied the king of Persia, “I cannot express to 
you how much I was terrified. From the moment he disappeared, I believed 
him irrecoverably lost ; in bringing him back you have given me new life.' 1 * 
“ Sire,” replied King Saleh, “ I was apprehensive you would be distressed, 
but there was not the least occasion for your being so. Before I threw myself 
into the sea, I pronounced over him some mysterious words, which were graven 
on riie seal of the great King Solomon, the son of David. We observe the 
same ceremony with regard to all the children who are bom amongst us in the 
profound regions of the sea; and in virtue of these Words they obtain the 
privilege that we posses* above all the inhabitants of the earth. From what 
yottr majesty has just witnessed, you may easily judge of the great advantages 
Prince Beder derives in being descended from Queen Gulnar&, my sisteT. 
While he lives he may, as often as he pleases, plunge freely into the sea, and 
visit the vast empires which are contained within its bosom.' 
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King Saleh having spoken, restored the little Prince Beder to the arms of his 
nurse. ' He then opened a box which he had brought from his palace during the 
short time of his absence. It contained tliree hundred diamonds, each as large 
as a pigeon’s egg, a like number of rubies of very extraordinary magnitude, as 
many wands of emerald, each six inches long, and thirty pearl necklaces, every 
necklace consisting of ten rows. “ Sire,” said he to the king of Persia, present- 
ing to him the box at the same time, “ when we were summoned hither, by the 
queen, my sister, we were ignorant in what part of the world she resided, and 
that she had the honour of being married to so great a monarch. It was for 
this reason that we came with empty hands. As then it was not In our power 
to give your majesty any immediate mark of our gratitude, we humbly entreat 
that you will now deign to accept this slight return for the very extraordinary 
favours you have had the goodness to confer on her, and of which she is not 
more sensible than we are. ” 

It is impossible to express how great was the king’s suiprise when he saw 
such abundance of riches contained in so small a place. “ What ! prince,” he 
exclaimed, “ do you call this a slight mark of your gratitude, in bestowing upon 
me, to whom you owe nothing, so inestimable a present ? I declare to you 
again, that you are under no obligation whatever to me, neither the queen 
your mother, nor yourself. I feel myself too happy in your having consented to 
the alliance I have contracted with your family. My princess,” said he, turning 
round to Gulnar£, “ the king your brother overwhelms me with confusion, and 
I would fain entreat him to allow me to decline his present, ”were I not appre- 
hensive of giving him offence. Do you request him to excuse me from accept- 
ing it. ” 

“Sire,” replied King Saleh, “I am not surprised that your majesty should 
think this present rather extraordinary ; I am aware that upon the earth it is 
not usual to see jewels of this quality, and in so great abundance. But if you 
knew, as I do, where the mines are from whence they are drawn, and that it is 
in my power to collect from thence a gi eater treasure than is possessed by all 
the kings of the earth, your majesty would be justly astonished that I have 
presumed to make you so trivial an acknowledgment. We beg, therefore, that 
you will not consider our present in lespect to its intrinsic value, ^but as a pledge 
of that sincere friendship which has induced us to offer it. Do not then inflict 
Oil us the severe mortification of refusing to receive it, in the same spirit of amity 
with which it is bestowed.” Such generous behaviour compelled the king of 
Persia to accede, which he did in terms that expressed his deep sense of the 
obligation he was under to the illustrious donor and his royal mother. 

It was not long after this that King Saleh found it necessary to address the 
king of Persia on the subject of his departure. He assured him that the queen 
his mother, the princesses his relations, and himself, could not possibly have 
greater pleasure than to pass their whole life at his court; but, as they had now 
been long absent from their kingdom, and as their presence there was become 
necessary, he begged him not to be displeased if they took their leave of him 
and Queen Gulnark The king of Persia assured them that he was extremely 
sorry not to have it in his power to repay their civility by returning the visit ; 
** but as I am persuaded,” added he, “ that you will not forget Queen Gulnarfc, 
but will be anxious to see her from time to time, I hope to have the honour of 
seeing you frequently.” 

When the moment of separation arrived, abundance of tears were shed on 
evfery side. King Saleh was the first who withdrew ; the queen his mother and 
the princesses were obliged, in order to follow him, to tear themselves from the 
embraces of Queen Gulnare, who could not prevail with herself to suffer them 
to depart As soon this royal party had disappeared, the king of Persia could 
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not refrain from saying to Gulnare : “ Princess, if any one had told me, as 
truths, the marvellous things to which I have been witness since your illus- 
trious family first honoured my palace with their presence, I should have 
considered him as a person who wished to abuse my credulity. But I cannot 
distrust my own eyes : never shall I forget what I have seen, or cease to thank 
Heaven for having bestowed on me, in preference to every other prince, its 
most valuable gift.” 

Prince Beder was brought up in the palace, under the immediate inspection 
of his royal parents, who saw his increasing growth and beauty with the Jnost 
lively satisfaction, which was daily augmented as he advanced in age, by the 
continued good humour he displayed, by his agreeable manner in everything he 
did, and by that correct judgment and vivacity of understanding which were 
evident in all he said. Their happiness was rendered more complete by being 
frequently shared with King Saleh his uncle, the queen his grandmother, dhd 
the princesses his cousins, who often came to partake of it. No difficulty was 
found in teaching the young prince the necessary arts of reading and writing; 
nor did he fail to learn with equal facility all the sciences which were suitable to 
a prince of his elevated rank. 

When the prince of Persia had arrived at the age of fifteen years, he ac- 
quitted himself in all his exercises with infinitely more skill and address than 
his masters. Besides this, he was endowed with extraordinary wisdom and 
prudence. The king of Persia, who liad observed in him, almost from the hour 
i of his birth, the seeds of all those viitues so necessary to a sovereign, and had 
seen them augment with his years, perceiving, moreover, the infirmities of 
i age daily to increase upon himself, became desirous that the prince’s suc- 
cession to the throne should not depend upon his own life; he wished 
j immediately to resign to him the kingdom, lie had no difficulty in inducing 
j his council to accecte to his wishes, and the people heard of his resolution with 
! much satisfaction, being fully satisfied that the prince was in every respect 
worthy of ruling over them. He had, indeed, for a very considerable time j 
been accustomed to appear in public, and they had had opportunities of re- i 
marking that he did not carry hunself in that haughty and forbidding manner | 
which is so common with other princes, who look upon everything beneath ! 
them with such *an air of loftiness and disdain, as is scarcely to be tolerated. 
They had observed, on the contrary, that he behaved himself towards all with 
such benignity of manner as invited their approach ; that he listened atten- 
tively to those who had occasion to speak to him, and that he answered 
them with a kindness and courtesy peculiar to himself ; and that he refused 
the request of no one, provided it was just and reasonable. 

The day for the ceremony was fixed, when, surrounded by his council, which 
was on this occasion more numerous than ordinary, the king of Persia de- 
scended from the throne, on which he was sitting, and having taken, the 
crown from his own head, placed it upon that of the prince; then, having 
assisted liim to ascend the throne he had quitted, he kissed his hand^ as a 
mark *hat he had given up to him all his power and sovereignty; after wTnch he 
took a seat beneath him, amongst the viziers and emirs. 

The viziers and emirs, and all the principal officers, immediately came forward 
to prostrate themselves at the feet of the new king, and each took the oaths of 
fidelity and allegiance, according to his rank. This being concluded, the grand 
vizier made a report to him of some important affairs of government, on all 
which he delivered himself with so much wisdom, that he became the admira- 
tion of the council. He afterwards deposed many governors, who had been 
convicted, of maladministration, and supplied their places with others, showing 
in his choice such equity and discernment, as drew praises from every one; 
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which were raofte honourable, as they were free from flattery. He at length 
quitted the council, and accompanied by the king his father, went to the apart- 
ment of Gulnar&. The queen no sooner saw him with the crown upon his 
head, than she ran and embraced him with the greatest tenderness, expressing 
her ardent wishes that his reign might be long and happy. 

During the first year of lus reign, King Beder acquitted himself of all the 
royal duties with the greatest assiduity. Above everything he took care to 
instruct himself in the real state of aflairs, and in every matter which could 
contribute to the happiness of his subjects. The following year, having pre- 
viously arranged the administration of affairs with his counciL and being sanc- 
tioned by the approbation of the old king his father, he left his capital, under 
the pretence of taking the diversion of hunting ; but it was in reality, to visit 
/sdl the provinces of his kingdom, in ordei to correct abuses, to establish every- 
where good order and discipline, and to take away from the princes. Vis 
neighbours, who were entertaining wishes of hostility, the hope of effecting 
anything against the peace and security of his states, by showing himself upon 
the frontiers. 

A full year was necessary to enable the young king to execute a design so 
worthy of him. It was not long after his return, that the king his father became 
so dangerously ill, as to be convinced from the first that he should never recover. 
He looked .forward to his last moments with the most perfect tranquillity, 
having no other care than to recommend to the ministers and lords of the court, 
to remain always in the fidelity they had sworn to his son. They all renewed 
their oath with the same good-will they had before shown. He soon after drew 
his last bieatli, to the great affliction of King Beder and Queen Gulnar£, who 
had the body deposited in a superb mausoleum, with all the pomp that became 
his exalted dignity. 

After the funeral was over, King Beder found ro difficulty in complying with 
the custom of Persia, of bewailing the deceased for one entire month, and seeing 
in this interval no person whatever. He would have lamented for the loss of 
his father during his whole life, had he attended merely to the dictates of his 
heart, and had it been consistent vrith the duties of so great a king to abandon 
himself wholly to grief. In the mean time, the queen the mother of Queen 
Gulnari, and King Saleh, with the princesses their relations, arrived, and 
shared in the affliction of the queen and her son, before they ventured to speak 
to them of consolation. 

When the month was elapsed, the king could no longer dispense with giving 
admittance to the grand vizier and all the lords of his court, who entreated him 
to lay aside his mourning, to appear before his subjects, and to undertake, as 
before, the charge of public affairs. He first expressed a great unwillingness to 
attend to them, when the grand vizier was obliged to take up the subject, and 
thus address him : * ‘ It is not necessary, sire, to represent to your majesty, that 
it partakes of female pertinacity, to continue in perpetual mourning. We 
cannot doubt that you are fully sensible of this, and that it is by no means your 
intention to follow such example. Neither our tears nor yours can restore to 
life the king your father, should we continue to weep for the remainder of our 
days.. He has submitted to the law common to all men, and paid the indis- 
pensable tribute of our nature. We cannot, however, say absolutely that he 
|s dead, since we behold him again in your sacred person. He himself had no 
doubt when dying that he should be revived in you 5 it belongs, therefore, to 
year majesty to prove that he was not deceived.” 

King Beder, unsfble to resist these pressing entreaties, put off his mourning 
from that moment; and having re assumed the habiliments and ensigns of 
royalty, he began to provide for the necessities of his kingdom, and of his 
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individual subjects, with the attention he had always shown previous to his 
father's death. So exact was he in following the ordinances of his predecessor 
that the people were hardly sensible of any change of authority. 

King Saleh, who had returned to his kingdom of the sea, with the queen his 
mother, and the princesses, as soon as King Beder had reassuVned the reins of 
government, revisited alone, at the end of the year. King Beder and Queen 
Gulnar&, who were delighted to see him. One’ evening, after the table had 
been removed, and they were left by themselves, the conversation of King 
Saleh fell insensibly upon the praises of the king his nephew. He remarked 
to his sister how fully he was satisfied with the wisdom with which he 
governed, and which had gained him a great reputation, not only amongst the 
kings his neighbours, but even in kingdoms the most remote. t Bfeder, much 
embarrassed at hearing himself so highly commended, and too complaisant to 
impose silence on his uncle, turned himself on one side and pretended to > 
sleep, while he rested his head upon a cushion that was placed behind him. 

After having noticed the extraordinary prudence and understanding of 
Beder, the king went on to notice his peisonal peifections, and s[X)ke of him as 
a prodigy unequalled on earth, or m any of the countries he had known 
beneath the waters of the sea. “Sister.” he exclaimed on a sudden, “so * 

perfect as he is, and such as he must appear to you, I am astonished that you 
nave not yet thought of uniting him m marriage. If I mistake not, he h now 1 
in his twentieth year, an age at which it is not permitted to a prince like him to 
remain single. 1 am disposed to undertake myself, since you seem to pay no 
attention to it, to find a queen for him in some princess of our kingdoms, 
whom 1 may deem woithy of him.” 

“Bi other,” replied Queen Gulnare, “you bring to my notice what I must 
confess to you has never till the present moment occupied my thoughts. My 
son has never expressed any desire to be married, and the matter had never 
occurred to me, but I am extremely glad that you have pul me in mind of it. 
As I entirely approve your design, I must depend on your goodness to procure 
him a consort, who will I hope be so handsome and accomplished that my son 
will feel himself compelled to love her.” 

“ 1 know one,” replied King Saleh, speaking in a low tone of voice, “ but 
before I tell you who she is, I must beg you to observe whether the king my 
nephew be really asleep. I will give you my reason why it is proper to take 
this precaution.” The queen turned herself to make the necessary observation, 
and as she sayfc Beder in the situation described, she had no suspicion but flat 
he was in a profound sleep. Beder, however, far from being in that state, re- 
doubled lus attention, that he might not lose one word of what his uncle was 
going to impait with so much secrecy. “ You need not restrain yourself, 0 
said the queen to her brother ; ‘ ‘ you may speak as freely as you please* 
without the smallest fear of being overheard,” 

“It is not desirable,” returned King Saleh, “that the king my nephew 
should be made acquainted immediately with what I am going to say. Love, 
as you know, sometimes gains admission by the ear, and it may not be con- 
venient that he should love on report the lady I am about to mention, as 
I foresee great difficulties to be surmounted, not as I hope on the part of the 
princess, but on that of the king her father. I have only to mention to you 
the princess Giauhar& and the king of Samandal.” 

** What do you say, brother ?” replied the queen Gulnare; “is not the 
princess Giauhar& yet married? I remember to have seen hei a little whiis 
before I left you ; she was then about eighteen months old, and even then her 
beauty was really astonishing ; she must now be quite a wonder of the world* 
if it has gone on increasing from that time. She is but little older than my 
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■on, and that need not to deter us from our endeavours to procure for liim so 
advantageous a match. What are the difficulties you will have to encounter ?” 

“ Sister,” replied King Saleh, “ I apprehend much inconvenience from the 
king of Samandal. His vanity is so excessive that he looks upon himself as 
superior to all other kings, and It seems unlikely that he will consent to treat 
<m the subject of this alliance. I will, however, myself wait upon him to 
request- for my nephew the hand of the princess his daughter, and if he refuse, 
we will address ourselves where we may expect to be more favourably received. 
For this reason, as you perceive,” added he, “it is very desirable that my 
nephew should know nothing of our purpose till we are certain of the king of 
* Samandal’ s consent, for fear his affection for the princess Giauharfc should take 
strong possession of him, and we should be at last unable to succeed in procuring 
% her.” They continued to converse for some time upon this subject, and before 
they separated, it was agreed that King Saleh should return immediately to his 
kingdom, and should demand of the king of Samandal the hand of the 
princess Giauhar£ for the king of Persia. 

Queen Gulnare and King Saleh, who had no doubt that Beder was asleep, 
roused him as they were about to retire, when the king succeeded perfectly in 
making them believe he was really recovering from a deep sleep. The fact, 
however, was, that he had not lost a single word of their conversation, and 
that the picture they had drawn of the princess Gauhari: had excited a passion 
altogether new in his breast. He formed to himself so exalted an idea of her 
beauty, that the hope of possessing her occasioned him to pass the whole night 
in so much agitation, that he was unable to close his eyes for a moment. 

King Saleh proposed to take leave the next day of Queen Gulnare and of 
the king his nephew. The young king of Persia, who was well aware that liis 
uncle had no intention in leaving them so soon, but to prevent any loss of time 
in the execution of the scheme he had formed for his happiness, could not 
hear of his departure without showing evident marks of interest by the 
frequent changes of his countenance. His passion was already so strong that 
he could not endure the idea of being precluded from beholding the object that 
occasioned it during so long a time as would be necessary to arrange a formal 
treaty of marriage. He took the resolution of requesting his uncle to take 
him with him ; but, as he was desirous that his mother should know nothing 
of the matter, in order that he might have an opportunity of speaking to him 
in private, he engaged him to defer his journey for a day or two, to be of a 
hunting-party with him, resolving to profit of this opportunity to make his 
wishes known. 

The hunting-party took place, and King Beder found himself several times 
alone with his uncle, but he could never summon courage to utter a single 
word of all that he had before determined to say. In the height of the chace, 
when King Saleh had separated himself from him, and no one of his officers 
, or attendants remained near him, he alighted from his horse, near a brook, and 
having fastened the animal to a tree, which, with many others that bordered 
it, made a beautiful shade along its banks, he reclined upon the grass, and 
give free scope to his tears, which flowed in abundance, accompanied with 
, frequent sighs. He remained a long time in this state, wholly absorbed in 
reflection, without uttering a single word. 

In the mean time* King Saleh, who no longer saw his nephew, was extremely 
anxious to know what was become of him, but could find no one who could 
give the teast information. He then separated himself from the party to go 
m search of him, and soon after perceived him at some distance. He had 
observed the day before, and more evidently on the present day, that his 
nephew had not Ms usual spirits ; that he was, contrary to custom, pensive 
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and reserved, and by no means ready to give an answer to any questibn that 
was proposed to him. . But he had not the least suspicion of the cause of 
this change. As soon as he saw him in the situation described, he had not 
a doubt m his mind but the king had overheard the conversation between 
himself and the queen his mother, and that he was thoroughly in love. He 
descended from his horse at some distance, and having tied him to a tree, 
approached in a circuitous manner,, and without making the least noise, till ' 
he came sufficiently near to hear the young king pronounce these words : — 

“Amiable princess of the kingdom of Samandal,” he exclaimed, “it is 
but a feeble sketch that has been given me of thy beauty, which I doubt not 
more excels that of all the princesses in the world than the splendour of the 
stii is superior to that of the moon, or of the other heavenly bodies. I would 
go this moment to make thee an offering of my heart, did I but know where 
to find thee : it is thine, and never shall any princess but thyself possess it.” 

King Saleh did not wish to hear more ; he advanced, so as to be perceived 
by King Beder. “ From what I perceive, nephew,” said he, “you overheard 
yesterday what the queen your mother and myself were saying about the princess 
Giauhar&, We should have been more on our guard, but that we believed 
you were asleep.” “My dear uncle,” returned King Beder, “I did not lose 
a single word of your conversation, and I have fully experienced the effect 
you foresaw', and which you were so anxious to prevent. 1 detained you for 
the express purpose of informing you of the state of my heart, but the confu- 
sion I felt when I wished to have made known my weakness, if indeed it be a 
weakness to love a princess so worthy oi affection, absolutely closed my lips, 

I entreat you, then, by all the friendship you entertain for one who has the 
honour of being so nearly allied to you, that you will extend your pity to me, 
and not defer to procure me a sight of the divine Giauhare till you have ob- 
tained the consent of the king her father to our marriage, if you wish to 
prevent my dying for the love of her befoie I see her.” 

This discourse of the king of Persia extremely embarrassed King Saleh, who 
represented to him the great difficulty there would be in obtaining for him the 
satisfaction he wished ; that he could not do it without taking him with him, 
while his presence in his own kingdom was so necessary, that much incon- 
venience might be apprehended from his absence ; lie entreated him to mode- 
rate his passion till matters could be put in a proper train, assuring him that he 
would employ every means in his power to secure the success they both so 
much wished, « and that he would at all events give him an account of his 
mission in a very few days. The king of Persia was* deaf to all these argu- 
ments. “ Unkind uncle,” he exclaimed, “it is too apparent that you do not 
love me so much as I believed, and that you would rather see me die with 
anxiety than giant me the first prayer that 1 ever made to you in my life.” 

“Iam ready to convince youi majesty,” replied King Saleh, “ that there is 
nothing I will not do to oblige you, but I cannot possibly agree to your depar- 
ture with me till* you have mentioned it to the queen your mother. What- 
would she say of us both ? I am willing, if she consent, and I will even add 
my entreaties to your own.” “You are not ignorant,” replied the king of 
Persia, “ that my mother will never consent to my leaving ner ; this excuse, 
therefore, makes me perceive more clearly the little inclination you have to 
please me. If you loved me as much as you would sometimes make me believe, 
you would at once return to your kingdom, and take me with you.” 

King Saleh, compelled to yield to the ki ng of Persia’s solicita tion, drew off a 
ring which he wore on his finger, on which were engraven the f*ame mysterious 
names of the Deity as were upon the seal of Solomon, and which by their 
virtue had produced such miraculous effects. In presenting it to him, “ Take 
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this ring,” said he, “put it upon your finger, and fear neither the waters nor 
the depth of the sea.” The king of Persia took the ring and put it on his 
finger. After which^ King Saleh said to him, “ Do as I do at the same time 
they rose together lightly m the air, and proceeding towards the sea, which was 
not very distant, they immediately plunged into it. 

It was- not long before his marine majesty arrived at the palace, accompanied 
, by' the king of Persia his nephew, whom he immediately conducted to the 
' apartment of the queen, and presented him to her. The king of Persia kissed 
I the hand of the queen his grandmother, who in her turn embraced him with 
the most lively demonstrations of joy. “I do not inquire after your health,” 
said she; “I perceive that you are perfectly well, and it delights me to find 
you so ; but I am very anxious to learn some intelligence of my daughter, 
Queen Gulnark.” The king of Persia took especial care not to divulge that 
he left his palace without taking leave of her : on the contrary, he assured his 
grandmother that she was in perfect health, and that Ik- was charged to present 
her most dutiful and affectionate regards The queen presented him afterwards 
to the princesses, and while they were engaged in conversation together, she 
Withdrew into her closet with King Saleh, who informed her of the dilemma in 
which the love which the king of Persia had conceived for the princess Giauhare, 
cm the mere description of her beauty, had placed him. 

Although, to speak properly, King Saleh was the innocent cause of the king 
of Persia’s passion, the queen was nevertheless much dissatisfied with his conduct 
in having spoken before him with so little precaution of the princess Giauhart. 
“ Your imprudence,” said she, “is unpardonable ; can you hope that the king- 
of Samandal, whose character you so well know, will have more respect for 
you than for so many other sovereigns, whose suit he has rejected with such 
open marks of contempt ? Are you desirous to be sent away with a similar 
disgrace ? ” 

“Madam,” replied King Saleh, “I have already observed to you, that the 
being overheard by the king my nephew in the relation T gave to my sister con- 
cerning the beauty of the princess Giauhare, was wholly contrary to my wish 
or intention. But the mischief is done ; and we are now to remember that he 
is passionately in love, an<T that lie will die with grief if we do not obtain her 
for him, by whatever means it may be effected. I feel that, however innocently, 
it is I who have done the evil, and that it is therefore my duty, as it is my 
inclination, to contribute everything in my power towards providing a remedy. 
I hope, madam, you will approve of the resolution I have taken to wait upon 
the King of Samandal myself to offer him a rich present of Jewels, and to 
demand the princess his daughter for the king of Persia, your grandson. I 
entertain some confidence that he will not refuse me, and that he will consent 
to an alliance with one of the most powerful monarchs of the earth.” 

“It were to be wished,” replied the queen, “that we had not been reduced 
to the necessity of making this demahd, for the success of whicWwe havdbo* 
great reason to fear ; but as it is the object of our present consideration to give 
repose and satisfaction to the king my grandson, I shall not withhold my 
consent to your scheme. Above all things, since you so well know the humour 
of the king of Samandal, take care, I entreat you, to address him with all that 
hjgh respect which is due to him, and in terms so obliging that he cannot 
possibly take offence.” 

The queen herself prepared the present, which consisted of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and rows of pearls ; these were deposited in an extremely rich and 
beautiful casket King Saleh took leave next day of the queen his mother, and 
the king of 1’ersia ; setting off with a small and select retinue of his officers and 
servant*, be soon reached the kingdom, the capital, and even the palace of the 
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king of Samandal, who, as soon as he heard of his arrival, gave him audience. 
He rose from his throne when King Saleh first made his appearance, who 
was willing for a few moments to forget his rank, and prostrate himself at the 
feet of the monarch, wishing him the accomplishment of all he could desire. 
The king of Samandal stooped immediately in order to raise him, and having 

g iven him a place near him, he assured him of tire satisfaction he had in seeing 
im, and requested to know if there were anything he could do to serve him. 
"Sire,”’ replied King Saleh, "if in the journey I have taken, I have no 
other motive than to pay my respects to one of the most powerful princes the 
world has known, to a prince equally distinguished by his wisdom and his j 
valour, I should but feebly express to your majesty how much T esteem and ' 
honour y#tL If you could penetrate the bottom of my heart, you would per- | 
ceive the great veneration I entertaift for your majesty, and the ardent desire I 
have to give you some proofs of my attachment.” Having thus spoken, he 
took the casket from the hands of one of his attendants, and presenting it to 
him, entreated that he would have the goodness to accent it. 

"Prince,” replied the king of Samandal, "you would not offer a present of 
this value if you had not some proportionate favour to ask. if it be anything 
within my power, it will give me the greatest pleasure to accede to your wish. 
Speak, and tell me freely in what way I can serve you.” 

" It is true, sire,” replied King Saleh, " that 1 have a favour to ask of your 
majesty, who may be assured that I should be careful not to request what it is 
not in your majesty’s power to grant ; the thing indeed depends so entirely upon 
yourself, it would be altogether useless lo apply lo any one else. I venture 
therefore to urge my petition with all possible earnestness, and to beg that you 
will not refuse compliance,” "If this be the case,” replied the king of Sainan- 
dal, "you have only to inform me of your wishes, to be witness of the happiness 
3t will give me to oblige you in anything within the limits of my authority.” ! 

" Sire,” said King Saleh, "your majesty having encouraged me to place so ; 
great a confidence in your good will, I will no longer dissemble that I am come 1 
hither to entreat you to honour us with your alliance through the marriage of \ 
the princess Giauliari*, your illustrious daughter, and thus to confirm that amity j 
and good understanding which for so long a time have subsisted between our 
two kingdoms.” 

At this proposal the king of Samandal burst out in a violent fit of laughter, 
throwing himself backward in his seat, in order to rest himself on the cushion 
behind him, in a manner that was highly insulting to King Saleh. " King 
Saleh,” said he, with an air of contempt, " I had always looked upon you as a 
wise and considerate prince, and as possessed. of much good sense; and I am 
sorry to find, from what I have just heard from you, how entirely I have been 
deceived. Tell me, I beg, where could your understanding possibly be wan- 
dering when you formed to yourself so extravagant a chimera as that of “Which 
ytnfhave been speaking ? Could you really haibour a thought of aspiring to 
the hand of a princess descended from so great and powerful a monarch as I ’ 
am ? You ought well to have considered the immense distance there is between 
you and me, ere you came hither to sacrifice in a moment the good opinion I 
have always entertained of you.” 

King Saleh was most excessively offended at this insolent answer, and had 
great difficulty in restraining his just resentment : he replied, however, with all 
possible moderation, " May God reward your majesty as you deserve; allow me 
the honour to tdl you that I do not solicit the princess your daughter in marriage 
for myself ; but had this been the case, fs r from its being an occasion of just 
offence either to your majesty or the princess herself, I cannot but flatter myself 
that it would have done equal honour to all parties. Your majesty cannot but 
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know that I, as well as yourself, am one of the kings of the sea ; that th%kingst, 
my predecessors, yield in the antiquity and splendour of their house to no 
sovereign whatever; and that the kingdom which I inherit from them is not less 
flourishing or powerful than it has ever been. But be this as it may, had I- not 
been interrupted, you would have been informed that the favour I asked was 
not for myself, but for the young king of Persia, my nephew, with whose power 
and grandeur, as well as personal qualities, you cannot be unacquainted. 
Everybody admits that the princess Giauhare is the most beautiful creature 
beneath the heavens ; but it is no less true that the young king of Persia has 
the finest figure, and is the most accomplished young man that lives on the 
earth, or in any of the kingdoms of the sea ; these are facts admitted on all 
sides. As, then, the favour I demand will reflect much honour both on your- 
self and the princess Giauhare, you can have no reason to apprehend that your 
consent to so proper and equal an alliance will not meet with universal appro- 
bation. The princess is undoubtedly worthy of the king of Persia, nor is the 
king less worthy of her.” 

The king of Samandal would not have given King Saleh an opportunity of 
•speaking for so long a time, had not the rage he felt deprived him of all power 
of utterance. It was some time after the other had ceased before he could 
recover his speech. He at length broke out in terms of the grossest abuse, and 
altogether unworthy a king. “Dog!” he exclaimed, “dare you to hold this 
insolent language, and even to utter the name of my daughter before me ? Do 
you imagine that the son of your sister Gulnare can enter into comparison with 
my daughter ? Who are you ? Who was your father ? Who is your sister ? 
and who is your nephew? Was not his father a reptile, and the son of a reptile 
like yourself? Seize the insolent wretch this moment, and cut off his head.” 

A few officers who were about the person of the king of Samandal prepared 
immediately to obey his orders, but as King Saleh was in the full vigour of 
life, and extremely light and active, he escaped before they had drawn their 
sabres, and gained the palace gate, where he met a thousand of his relations 
and friends well armed and equipped, who had just arrived. The queen his 
mother, having considered how few attendants he had taken with him, and 
entertaining some apprehension of the sort of reception the king of Samandal 
might give him, had sent off this party, entreating them to proceed with the 
greatest possible diligence. His relations at the head of the troop were much 
gratified at having arrived so very opportunely, when they saw him approaching 
in haste, and his people following in great disorder, and others pursuing them. 
“ Sire,” cried they the moment he joined them, “what’s the matter ? We are 
ready to avenge you; you have only to command us.” 

King Saleh, in a very few words, informed thern of the affair ; he then put 
himself at the head of a considerable party, leaving the rest in possession of 
the gate, which they had seized, and returned back towards the palace. The 
: iew officers, and guards who had pursued him having been dispersed, he 
re-entered the apartment of the king of Samandal, who, being abandoned by 
those about him, was instantly seized. King Saleh having left a sufficient 
number of his party about the king to secure his person, he went from room to 
room in search of the princess Giauhar£ ; but this lady had at the very begin- 
ning of the confusion, accompanied by the females her attendants, darted to the 
surface of the sea, and escaped to a desert island. 

Whilst these things were passing at the palace of the king of Samandal, 
some of King Saleh’s people, who had taken flight on the first menaces they 
had hoard against their royal master, put the queen his mother into very great 
alarm, by izSorming her of the danger in whicn they had left him. Thtf young 
King Beder, who was present at their arrival, was so much the more shocked, 
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as he considered himself the first and. chief cause of all the mischief which 
might ensue. He did Cot feel himself sufficiently in spirits to support the 
presence of the queen his grandmother, in the forlorn situation in which he 
bellied King Saleh to be in entirely on his account. While, therefore, she 
was occupied in giving such orders as was necessary in the present posture of 
affairs, he darted from the bottom of the sea, and being ignorant of the road to 
Persia, ascended to the same island in which the princess Giauhare had already 
made her escape. 

This prince, in a very dejected state of mind, seated himself at the foot of 
a great tree, which was surrounded by many others. While he was there, 
endeavouring to recover his spirits, he heard the sound of a voice ; he imme- 
diately began to listen attentively ; but being too distant to understand a 
! syllable of what he heard, he rose from his seat, when, advancing without the 
' least noise to the place whence the sound came, he perceived through the 
foliage a lady of such exquisite beauty, as wholly dazzled him. “Without 
doubt,” said he to himself, while he stopped and surveyed her with an eye of 
astonishment, — “without doubt, this is the princess Giauhar&, who has been 
compelled by terror to abandon the palace of the king her father ; but 
whosoever she be, she seems not less to deserve that I should love her with my 
whole heart.” He did not pause any longer, but immediately approached to 
the princess, with a profound reverence: “Madam,” said he, “I cannot 
. sufficiently thank heaven for the favour it has done me, in presenting to my 
view so much beauty; no greater happiness can possibly befall me than the 
being able to offer you my most humble services. I entreat you to accept 
them : a person like you cannot be m such a solitude as this without having 
need of assistance.” 

“It is indeed, sir,” replied the princess Giauhare, with an air of great 
melancholy, “ a very unusual thing for a lady of my rank to find herself in the 
forlorn state I am now in. I am, sir, a princess, daughter of the king of 
Samandal, and am called Giauhare. 1 was living very quietly in his palace, 
when I heard a sudden and most dreadful noise. Some of my people came 
immediately to inform me, that King Saleh, for I know not what reason, had 
forced the palace, and seized on the king my father, after having laid violent 
| hands on those of his guard who had made resistance. I had only time to 
'• save myself, and to seek an asylum in this place from his rage.” 

On hearing this account from the princess, King Beder, in much confusion, 
silently reproached himself for having so abruptly quitted the queen his grand- 
mother, without having waited the arrival of more accurate information than 
the report of a few terrified fugitives. lie was, however, delighted that the 
king, his uncle, had made himself master of the king of Samandal’s person, 

1 not doubting that the latter, for the sake of regaining his liberty, ■w ould readily 
( agree to his union with the princess. “ Adorable princess,” he replied, “your 
| concern is just ; but it is easy to put a period both to that and to the captivity 
of the king your father. You will, I doubt not, agree with me, when you. know 
that my name is Beder, that I am king of Persia, and that King Saleh is my, 
uncle. I can confidently assure you, that he has no intention of seizing on 
the dominions of the king your father ; nor has he any other object in view 
than to prevail with him to allow me the honour and nappiness of being his 
* son-in-law, by receiving you from his royal hand. I had already given you 
my heart on the mere report of your charms. Far from repenting of the gift* 

I now entreat you to receive it, and to be assured that it will never beat but 
for you. I presume to hope that you will not refuse me, and that you will 
even be of opinion, that a king who hfts quitted his thspne solely to make you 
an offer of his love, has some claims on your gratitude. Permit me then, 
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; he disappeared. He must have been terrified to hear of the danger you were in* 
l and, perhaps was even alarmed for his own safety while he remained with us.” 

This news gave great affliction to King Saleh, who now repented of Ins too 
great facility in submitting to the wishes of King Beder without having pre- 
viously communicated the affair to Gulnare. He sent every day in search >f 
him, but notwithstanding all the diligence he could use, no one brought the 
leas| information concerning him ; the pleasure, therefore, he had experienced 
in having so far promoted tne marriage which* he considered as his own work, 
was changed into the most mortifying concern at an event so disastrous and 
unexpected. In the mean while, till he should obtain some information, good 
or bad, he left his kingdom under the administration of the queen his mother, and 
went to preside over that of the king of Samandal, whom he continued to guard 
with, much vigilance, though with every respect duo to so illustrious a personage. 

The same day on which King Saleh had departed in order to return to the 
kingdom of Samandal, Queen Gulnare arrived at the court of the queen her 
mother. This princess had suffered little concern on the first day of her son’s 
absence ; she readily imagined that the ardour of the chase, as sometimes hap- 
pened, had carried him on further than he expected ; but when she found that 
he returned not on the next, nor on the following one, she began to feel all 
those serious alarms which the excess of maternal tenderness could not fail to 
inspire. These alarms were greatly increased when she learned from the officers, 
who accompanied him, and who had been obliged to return, after a king and 
fruitless search, that something disastrous must have happened to him ami king 
Saleh ; or that they were still in some retreat, which the officers could not 
possibly discover. They had, they acknowledged, soon found their horses \ 
but with respect to themselves, notwithstanding all the diligence they could use, 
they could not gain the least information. The queen, having heard the whole of 
their report, judged it prudent to dissemble, and for the present to conceal her 
affliction : she ordered them once more to pursue theii former route, aqd to 
make the strictest inquiry possible. In the mean while, she had determined oni 
the plan she herself would adopt ; therefore, without speaking to any one, and 
having told her women that she wished to be alone, sne threw herself into the* 
sea, in order to clear up a suspicion she had formed, that King Saleh had drawn 
away the king of Persia with him. 

This great queen would have been received by her mother with every ex- 
pression of delight, if she had not suspected, from the first moment she saw 
lier, the occasion of her visit “My daughter,” said she, “I an) well assured 
that I am not the cause of your present visit. You a*e come to obtain infor- 
mation of the king your son, and unhappily 1 have none to give you but what 
will augment your affliction as well as mine. I felt the greatest possible satis- 
faction when I saw the king of Persia arrive with his uncle ; but I no sooner 
understood that he had departed without knowledge, than I partook very’ 
sensibly of the pain you would necessarily suffer.” She then gave her an ac- 
count of the zealous manner in which King Saleh had undertaken in person to 
solicit the hand of Princess Giauhare, and of what had happened in conse- 
quence, to the moment of King Beder’s departure. “I have sent after him,” 
added she : “and the king my son, who is just set off to take upon him the 
government of the kingdom of Samandal, has also used all diligence on his 
part. Hitherto this has been without success ; but let us hope that we shall see 
him again at a time when we least expect it.” 

The disconsolate Gulnare could not at firs! feed herself on so feeble a hope ; 
she looked upon her dear son as for ever lost, and wept most bitterly, imputing 
the whole blame to the king her brother. . The queen was most urgent to con- 
vince her of the necessity she was under to subduej in some measure, her 
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affliction. “It is^rue,” said she, “that the king your brother ought not to 
have spoken to you of this marriage with so little precaution, nor even to have 
consented to bring away my grandson without your previous assent ; but as it 
is not absolutely certain that the king of Persia has perished, you ought to 
neglect' nothing to preserve his kingdom for him. Do not, then, lose your 
time, but return immediately to your capital, where your presence is necessary. 
You will find little difficulty in retaining things in their present tranquil state, 
provided you give out that the king of Persia has left his dominions only foe 
the purpose of honouring us with a visit. ” 

Arguments of less weight would not have lost their force on Queen Gulnare; 
she immediately prepared to follow the advice of her royal mother, of whom 
she took sen affectionate leave, and soon regained the palace of the capital of 
Persia, before even her absence had been perceived. She immediately de- 
spatched some of her people to bring back tne officers whom she had sent in 
search of the king her son, and to inform them that she knew where he was, 
and that he would return soon. She caused also this report to be spread 
through the whole city, while, aided by the first minister and the council, she 
carried on the business of government with precisely the same tranquillity as if 
King Beder had been present. 

To return to Beder, whom the servant of the princess Giauhare had carried 
and left in an island, as has been already mentioned. He was exceedingly as- 
tonished when he found himself alone, and in the form of a bird. He felt so 
much the more unhappy in his present state as he knew not where he was, nor 
in what part of the world the kingdom of Persia was situated. But if he had 
known, or had been sufficiently assured of the strength of his wings to hazard 
a journey across so many seas, and had been able eventually to regain his 
kingdom, what would he have derived from his success, but the misery of find- 
ing himself oppressed by the same evils he now experienced ? No ohe would 
have known him to be the king of Persia, or even supposed him to be of the 
human species ! He must have remained an inhabitant of the fields as at 
present ; must have been nourished by the same food as other birds of his kind, 
and have passed his nights upon a tree. 

Some days after the king had remained in this disconsolate state, a peasant, 
who was very skilful in catching birds, came with his nets to the place where 
he was, and was much delighted when he perceived so beautiful a bird, of a 
species, too, quite unknown to him, although he had for many years followed 
the sport in which he was now engaged. He employed all the address of which 
he was master, and took his measures so well that they were at length crowned 
with success. Delighted to find the bird in his possession, which, on account 
of its beauty and rarity, he esteemed of infinitely more value than the birds he 
usually caught, he secured it in a cage, and conveyed it to the city. As soon 
as he arrived at the market, a citizen stopped him, and asked what he would 
have for the bird ? 

Instead of replying to this question, the peasant, in his turn, desired to know 
of the citizen wnat he intended to do with it in case he bought it? “My good 
man,” replied the citizen, “ what can you imagine I should do with k hut roast 
and eat it?” “Upon that plan,” replied the peasant, “you will think you 
have bought it dear, were you to give me only tne smallest piece of silver. I 
value it sd high, that I would not part wi|h it, were you even to give me a 
piece of gold. I am now somewhat advanced in years, but never, since I can 
remember, have I seen a bird of this kind. I will go and* make a present of 
it to the king : he will know its value better.” 

Instead of remaining in the market, the peasant took his way to the palace, 
and on to arrival there* stopped before the royal apartment. The king was 
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near % window, from whence he could see everything that passed in the court. 
As soon as he perceived the beautiful bird, he sent one of the officers of his 
eunuchs with an order to purchase it. The officer came to the peasant, and 
inquired what he would have for the bird. * ‘If it is for his 'majesty,” replied 
the peasant, “I entreat that he will allow me to make him a present of it.” 
The officer took the bird to the king, who found it so singularly beautiful that 
he desired the officer to. take ten pieces of gold back to the peasant, who 
retired perfectly content ; after which the bird was put into a magnificent cage, 
and provided with grain and water in the most costly vessels. 

The king, who was then ready to mount his horse for the purpose of hunting, 
and who had not had sufficient time thoroughly to examine the bird, desired at 
his return to have it again set before him. An officer brought the cage, which 
the king opened, when, in order to vi^v the bird more fully, he took it in his 
hand. Surveying it with much admiration, he inquired of the officer if he had 
ever seen it eat. “ Sire,” replied the officer, “your majesty may perceive that 
the vessel containing its food is still full ; I have not observed that it has even 
touched it. ” The king then ordered them to give it various kinds of food, that 
it might choose what it most liked. 

As the table was already spread, and they were serving up the dinner when 
the king gave this order, the bird, as soon as they had brought the dishes, 
clapping his wings, escaped from the king’s hand, and flew upon the table, 
where he began to peck at the bread -ind other viancls, hopping from dish to 
dish. The king was so much surprised, that he sent the officer of eunuchs to 
entreat the queen to come and witness this astonishing sight. The officer dis- ; 
closed the affair to her majesty in as few words as possible, and the queen came 
immediately. But as soon as she saw the bird she covered her face with her 
veil, and wished to retire. The king, astonished at this action, and the more 
so, as there were only eunuchs in the chamber with some of her women who 
had followed her, requested to know the reason of this unusual delicacy. 

“Sire,” replied the queen, “your majesty w ill not be astonished when you shall 
learn that this bird is not the creature you suppose, but a man.” “Madam,” 
replied the king, still more surprised than before, “ you, without doubt, mean to 
amuse youself with me : you shall not, however, persuade me that a bird is a man. ” 
“God forbid, sire, that I should mock or deceive your majesty; nothing is more 
true than what I have the honour to tell you ; and I assure you, further, that in 
the object before you, you behold Beder, king of Persia, son of the celebrated 
Gulnare, princess of one of the renowned kingdoms of the sea, nephew of 
Saleh, the reigning monarch, and grandson of Queen Parnsche, the mother of 
Gulnar& and of Saleh ; and, moreover, that it is the princess Giauharfc, daughter 
of the king of Samandal, who has thus metamorphosed him. ” In order to 
remove entirely the doubts of his majesty, she related to him how the princess 
Giauhare had thus avenged herself of the ill-treatment which King Saleh had 
given to the king of Samandal, her father. 


than almost any one the world had ever seen. To her wonderful knowledge 
of events he had frequently been indebted for such early and important informa- 
tion as had enabled him to counteract the hostile designs of his royal neighbours. 
Feeling, therefore, compassion for the king of Persia, he entreated the queen, 
with much importunity, to dissolve the enchantment by the force of which he 
was retained in so unworthy a fonn. 
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royal form, when you will find him highly worthy of your consideration.” The 
bird, who had ceased eating, in order to attend to the conversation of the king 
And queen, did not give his majesty the trouble of taking him, but passed first 
into the cabinet, where the queen arrived soon after, having in her hand a vessel 
full of water. She pronounced over this vessel some words unknown to the 
king, till the water began to boil ; she then immediately took some in her 
band, and throwing it upon the bird, “ By the virtue of the holy and mysterious 
words I have just pronounced,” said she, “and in the name of the Creator of 
heaven and earth, who revives the dead, and supports the universe, quit your 
present form of a bird, and resume that which was given you by the great 
Author of your existence. ” 

The queen had scarcely finished these words, when, instead of a bird, the 
king saw before him a young prince, oj^a very fine and manly figure, with whose 
•commanding air and noble countenance he was much charmed. King Beder 
immediately prostrated himself before him, returning thanks to God for the 
great kindness he had just leceived. Afterward, in rising, he seized the hand 
of the monarch and kissed it, in order to evince his excess of gratitude, when 
the king embraced him with every expression of delight, and assured him of 
,{ the very high satisfaction he felt in seeing linn. King Beder was desirous of 
: thanking her majesty, but she had already retired to liei apartment. The king 
; then desired that he would join her at table ; when they had finished their 
j repast, he further requested to know, for what possible reason the princess 
; Giauhar£ could have been so inhuman as to tiansform into a bird so amiable a 
j prince, upon which subject the king of Pcisia gave him full information. When 
] lie had finished, the king, quite indignant at the conduct of the princess, did 

I not refrain from spealing of hei in terms of severe censure. “It was com- 

ij mendable,” said he, “in the princess of Samandal, not to be insensible to the 

treatment which the king her father had received ; but that she should cany 

her revenge to so great an excess against a prince who was in no respect to 
blame, betrays a malignity of temper which nothing can justify or excuse. But 
let us relinquish this unpleasant subject; and tell me if there be anything in 
which I can further serve you. ” 

“Sire,” replied King Beder, “the obligation I am under to your majesty is 
so great, that I ought to remain with you during the rest of my life, to give you 
proof of tBe gratitude I feel ; but, since you put no bounds to your generosity, 
may I presume to request that you will grant me a vessel to take me back to 
Persia, where I fear my absence, which has been already too long, may be the 
occasion of some disorder, and even that the queen my mother, from whom I 
concealed my departure, may fall an untimely sacrifice to her maternal tender- 
ness, in the painful uncertainty she must now be under with regard to my fate.” 

The king granted his request with all the kindness imaginable, giving orders 
that they should, without the least delay, equip one of the best-built and swiftest 
sailing ships in the whole navy. The vessel was very soon completely rigged, 
and provided with sailors, soldiers* and every necessary store; as soon as the 
wind became favourable, King Beder embarked, having taken leave of the king, 
and thanked him for his numerous favours. 

The ship set sail with the wind immediately in its stem, and as it continued 
in the same favourable point, without any change, for the space of ten days, 
they had proceeded far m their voyage, when, on the eleventh day from their 
departure, it blew' hard from an adverse quarter, and rapidly increased to a 
furious storm. The bark was, in consequence, not only driven out of its course, 
but was so violently tossed about by the fury of the tempest, that all its masts 
at length gave way; when, being wholly at the mercy of the elements, it struck 
Upon a rock, and was there dashed to pieces. 
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The greatest part of the crew instantly sunk to the bottom ; of the remainder, 
some, confiding in the strength of their arms, endeavoured to save themselves 
by swimming, while others trusted to a plank or piece of the wreck. King 
Beder was amongst the latter, and was carried about by waves and currents, in 
a long uncertainty of his fate, till he at length perceived that he was near land, 
and not far from a city of magnificent appearance. He availed himself of all 
his remaining strength to reach the shore, and at length arrived so near it, that 
he was able tp touch the bottom. He immediately quitted the piece of wood 
which had rendered him such important service, and advanced further, m order 
to gain the dry land, when he was astonished to see running towards him, from 
all quarters, a number of horses, camels, mules, asses, oxen, cows, bulls, and 
other animals, which lined the shore, and put themselves in a posture to prevent 
his landing. He had all the difficulty possible to get the better of their oppose 
tion, and to procure himself a passage. When lie had at length gaineef his 
purpose, lie availed himself of a situation amongst the rocks, where he was 
secured from fuither molestation, till he could a little recover his breath, and 
dry his clothes in the sun. 

When the prince was desirous to advance towards the city, he had again to 
undergo the same opposition from these animals. They seemed anxious to turn 
him fiom his purpose, and to make him comprehend that danger awaited him. 

King Beder, however, at length ai lived m the city, where he saw a great 
number of handsome and spacious streets, but was much astonished at not 
meeting a single inhabitant, So strange a solitude made lum suspect that he 
had been opposed admission, not without i ere; on, by such a number of animals, 
who had done all in their power to induce him to r y the place. He ventured, 
however, to proceed ; and having observed that a number of shops were open, 
was led to conclude that the city was not so utterly without people as he had at 
first imagined. He approached one of these shops, where a variety of fruits, 
displayed to much advantage, were exposed to sale, and accosted an old man, 
who was sitting there to give attendance. 

The old man, who happened at that moment to be occupied, immediately 
raised his head, when on seeing before him a youth of commanding aspect, he 
desired to know, with an air which marked great surprise, from whence he 
came, and what occasion had brought lum there ? King Beder informed him 
in a very few words : when the old man went on to inquire, whether he had 
met no one in his way? “ You,” said the king, “arc the first person T have 
seen, and I cannot m the least comprehend how or why so beautiful and 
magnificent'a city as this should be deserted in th<j manner it appears to be.” 
“Come in; do not stay an instant longer at the door,” replied the old man, 
“ lest some evil should befall you* At leisure I will satisfy your curiosity, and 
tell you the reason why it is necessary that you should take this precaution.” 

King Beder did not require to be asked twice; he entered and took a seat 
near that of the old man, who, conceiving from what he had heard of the 
prince’s misfortunes, that he must be 4n great need of refreshment, presented 
to him immediately such food as he thought would best restore his strength ; 
and although King Beder had entreated him to explain for what reason he had 
urged him so earnestly to quit the street, the old man would not say a word 
till the repast was finished, from the apprehension that what he had to com- 
municate might prevent the king from eating with so much satisfaction as he 
might otherwise experience. At length, when he saw that he would eat no 
more : “You ought to return thanks to God,” said he, “ that you have arrived 
so far as my house without any unpleasant accident.” “How? for what 
reason?” Returned King Beder, much alarmed. 

“ You must know,” replied the old man* “ that this dty is called the City of, 
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Enchantments, and that it is governed, not by a king, but by a queen, the most 
beautiful woman iiy$he world, who is, moreover, an enchantress of such remark- 
able and dangerous^ powers, that her equal has never been known. You will 
be convinced of this when I inform you that all the horses, mules, and other 
animals which you saw on your landing, are so many men, like you and me, 
whom, by her infernal art, she has thus transformed. Every handsome young 
man like yourself who approaches the city, is intercepted by some of her vile 
emissaries, who, with or without their consent, conduct them before the queen ; 
she receives them in the most obliging manner possible, caresses them, regales 
them with every dainty, lodges them in most magnificent apartments; and 
endeavouring to persuade them by so many attentions that she is really in love, 
rarely fails to make herself believed ; after which she permits her unhappy dupeS 
to enjoy but for a short time their imagined good fortune : there is not one of 
them whom, at the end of forty days, she does not change iuto some beast or 
bird, as it pleases her fancy. You have mentioned to me the animals you 
encountered on the shore, who endeavoured to prevent your landing and 
approach hither. They were unable in any other way to make you comprehend 
the danger to which you were exposing yourself, and they did all that was in 
their power to persuade you to return.” 

This discourse of the old man excited in the mind of the king the most 
serious concern. “ Alas !” he cried, “ to what extremity am 1 reduced by my 
evil destiny 1 Scarcely am I delivered from one enchantment, upon which 
I look back with horror, than I see myself exposed to another much more 
terrible.” The recollection of this circumstance gave him occasion to relate to 
the old man his history more at length, to inform him of his birth and quality, 
of his love for the princess of Samandal, and of the cruelty she had shown in 
transforming him into a bird. 

When the prince had proceeded in his narrative to notice his good fortune 
in having found a queen who had dissolved his enchantment, showing at the 
same time marks of the greatest distiess from the apprehension he entertained 
of falling into a similar or worse evil, the old man became anxious to appease 
his fears. “ Although,” said he, “what I have told you of the sorceress queen 
and of her cruel proceedings be perfectly true, yet you need not in consequence 
give way to the great disquietude which seems at present to possess you. I am 
beloved throughout this whole city, and am not unknown even to the queen 
herself, who, I may venture to add, has much regard for me. You may- 
esteem it, therefore, a piece of singular good fortune that you have addressed 
yourself rather to me than to any one eise. You are in perfect safety in my 
house, where I would recommend you, if it be agreeable, to continue. I cin 
give you the most positive assurance, that while you remain under my roof no 
disaster will happen which will afford you the least occasion to question my 
good faith ; nor need you here be under any restraint whatever.” 

King Beder thanked the old man for the hospitality he had shown, and for 
the protection he had extended to him with so much kindness. He sat down 
at the entrance of the shop, where he no sooner appeared, than his youth and 
fine person drew upon him the eyes of all that passed ; many of whom stopped 
to compliment the old man upon his having obtained so well -looking a slave, 
for such they imagined him to be. They appeared at the same time much 
surprised, as they could not conceive how so handsome a young man had 
escaped die diligence of the queen. “ Do not imagine,” replied the old man, 
“that the person you see is a slave ; I am not, as you know, sufficiently rich, 
or in a condition of life, to assume such importance ; the young man is my 
nephew, the son of a deceased brother, and, as I have no children, I have 
invited him to come and live with me.” They heartily congratulated him on 
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the satisfaction he must feel at his arrival ; but at the same time could not 
; refrain from expressing their fears that the queen would take him away. “You 
/ know her,” said they, “as well as we do, and cannot be ignorant of the danger 
| to which you expose yourself, after all the examples you have seen. How 
| extreme will be your grief if she should treat him in the same manner as she 
| has done so many others, whose melancholy fate we are acquainted with.” 

' “I am extremely obliged to you,” returned the old man, “for the kind 
concern you have expressed, and for the mteiest you take in a matter so near I 
, my heart, and f return you my thanks with all the gratitude possible; 1 am, 
however, far from thinking that the queen will do the least unkindness to one 
on whom she is so frequently bestowing the most signal maiks of her favour. 
Should she hear of the young man’s arm al, and be inclined to speak to me 0.1 
\ the subject, I cannot but hope and believe, that when she learns that he is my * 
j nephew, she will not even think of him more,” 

The old man was delighted to hear the praises which were bestowed on the 
J king of Persia, for whom he was disposed to feel the same affeetion as if he had 
I been really his son ; nor did his friendship and good opinion fail to increase 
1 every moment of the king’s continuance with him, as it gave fresh opportunity 
: for the display of his many virtues. They had been living together about 
a month, when King Beder, sitting one day, according to custom, at the 
entrance of the shop, saw the retinue of Queen Babe, for thus was the royal 
enchantress called, who was approaching the house of the old man with great 
pomp. King Beder no sooner perceived the guards, who were advancing 
before her, than he rose and re-entered the shop, to inquire of the old man his 
host the meaning ot all this state. “ It is the queen who is going past,” he 
replied ; “ but remain where you are, and fear nothing.” 

The guards of Queen Labe, dressed 111 a 1 ich purple uniform, and nobly 
mounted and equipped, inarched in four files with their sabres drawn. They 
were about a thousand in number, and there was not amongst them a single 
officer who did not salute the old man as he passed before his shop. These 
were followed by a like number of eunuchs, dressed in brocaded silk, and 
better mounted than the former, the officers of which .paid him the same 
respect. Alter these, as many young ladies, all of exquisite and nearly equal 
beauty, richly dressed and adorned with jewels, proceeded on foot, with a 
solemn step, having each of them a short pike in her hand, in the midst of 
whom appeared Queen Labe, seated on a horse covered with the most brilliant 
diamonds, aud with a saddle entirely of gold, and housings of inestimable 
value. The young ladies also, in passing, saluted the &Id man ; and the queen, 
struck by the fine person of King Beder, stopped before the shop. “Abdallah,” 
said she to him, for thus was the old man called, “ tell me, I beg, does this 
beautiful and charming slave belong to you? Has he been long in your 
possession ? ” 

Abdallah, before he replied to the queen, prostrated himself to the earth, 
and when he rose from this posture of submission and respect : 44 Madam,” 

said he, * he is my nephew, the son of a brother, who died not long since. 
Having no children, I consider him as my son, and have brought him hither 
to be my consolation while I live, and to receive the little property I may 
leave at my death.” 

Queen Labe, who had never yet seen any one who could be compared with 
King Beder, ahd who had already conceived a very violent passion for him, 
was thinking, after what she had heard, in what manner to address the old 
man, so as to prevail with him to give up his nephew'. 14 My good father, 
returned she, “will you not do me the favour to make me a present of him? 
Do not refuse me, I entreat you ; I swear by the fire and by the light, I will 
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make him so great and powerful that he shall enjoy a more exalted fortune 
than has ever fallen to the lot of any mortal. Could 1 ever entertain the 
design of inflicting evil on the whole of the human race, he at least would be 
one whom 1 should anxiously preserve from ill. I have the fullest confidence 
that you will comply with my request, relying more on the friendship which I 
know you have for me, than on the esteem which I do, and always have enter- 
tained for yourself.” 

“Madam,” replied the good Abdallah, “I am infinitely indebted to your 
majesty for all your goodness to me, and for the honour you wish to confer 
on my nephew. He is not worthy to approach so great a queen : may it 
please your majesty to decline your kind intentions in his favour.” 

“Abdallah,” replied the queen, “I had flattered myself that you loved 
me more than you do ; nor did 1 believe you would have given me so evident 
a proof of the slight regard you pay to my wishes ; but I again swear by 
the fire, and by the light, and by everything I hold most sacred in my 
religion, that I will not pass a step farther until I have subdued your oppo- 
sition. I fully comprehend what it is that occasions your uneasiness but 
I give you my solemn promise, that you shall not have the least cause to 
repent of having obliged me in an affair so important to my happiness.” 

Old Abdallah was inexpressibly mortified, both on liis own account and on 
that of King Beder, at being thus compelled to yield to the solicitation of the 
queen. “ Madam,” he replied, “ I should be very sorry to give your majesty 
tne least occasion to imagine that I am wanting in the respect I owe you, or 
that I am deficient in inclination or zeal to do everything in my power that 
may contribute to your pleasure. I put an entire reliance on yowr word, and 
you will, I doubt not, keep it faithfully. T only entreat that you will not 
confer on my nephew the high good-fortune you intend him, till you shall 
again pass this way.” “That, then, will be to-morrow,” replied the queen, 

1 who bowed while she was speaking these words, to express tli© obligation she 
was under. She then resumed her way to the palace. 

When Queen Labe with all her pompous retinue had passed by : “ My son,” 
said the good Abdallah to King Beder (for thus he was accustomed to address 
the king, that he might not be led inadvertently, when speaking of him in 
public, to betray who he was), “ I was not able to refuse the queen what she 
Solicited with so much earnestness, as you yourself have witnessed, without 
incurring the risk of her displeasure, and of being exposed in consequence to 
some open or secret violence, which, by the aid of magic, she would find 
means of employing ; vflien, probably to gratify her spirit of revenge against 
me as well as you, she would bring upon you some evil more dreadfully cruel 
than any she has yet inflicted on those unhappy sufferers of whom I have 
informed you. I have some reason to believe from the particular regard she 
has for me, that she will not fail of her promise of using you well ; that I 
am not wholly indifferent to her you must have yourself remarked from the 
conduct of her whole court, who were all forward to pay me honours. She 
would indeed be the most infamous of beings if she deceived me ; she shall 
not, however, deceive me with impunity ; I shall find a way of being 
fevenged.” 

These assurances appeared too vague to have much effect in tranquillising 
the mind of King Beder. “ After all that you have told me of the wicked 
actions of this queen,” he replied, “I wish not to conceal from you how very 
apprehensive I am of approaching hen I might, perhaps, disregard all that 
you have Raid to me, and suffer myself to be dazzled by that splendid mag- 
nificence with which she is surrounded, did I not already know by experience 
What it is to be at the *mercy of a magician. The condition to which I was 
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reduced through enchantment by the princess Giauhar&, and from which it 
seems I am delivered only to be brought again almost instantly into a similar 
state, makes me. regard my fate with horror.” Tears prevented his saying 
more, and expressed by their abundance his extreme concern at the fatal neces- 
sity he was under of being delivered up to the power of Queen Lai >6. 

“My son,” said old Abdallah, “do not afflict yourself. 1 will confess to 
you, that one is not justified in putting any great faith in the promises, oi even 
the oaths of so wicked a queen. I wish you, however, to know that she is 
not able to extend the least authority over me ; she is not ignorant of this, and 
it is for this reason more than from any real affection, that she confers on me 
so many marks of esteem. I shall know how to prevent her doing you the 
least injury, should she be so perfidious as to harbour the intention ; you may 
trust to me, and provided you follow' exactly the advice I shall give you before 
that I resign you to her, you may rest fully satisfied that she will have no more 
power over you than she has over me. ” 

The sorceress queen did not fail the next clay to pass by the shop of Abdallah 
with the same pomp she had displayed on the preceding day, and the old man 
attended her with the greatest respect “My good father,” said she to him 
when she stopped, “you may judge of the impatience 1 feel to have the pleasure 
of your nephew’s company, by my punctuality m waiting upon you to claim 
the performance of youj- promise. J know that you are a man of your word, 
and 1 cannot believe that you have changed youi intention.” 

Abdallah, who had prostrated himself lo the earth as soon as he saw the 
queen approaching, rose when she ceased speaking; and, as he was anxious that 
no one should hear what he had to say to her, advanced respectfully up to 
her horse’s head, and addressed her m a low tone of voice: “Most potent 
queen,” said fie, “I am persuaded that your majesty will not take amiss the 
repugnance I yesterday expressed at parting with my nephew ; you will readily 
comprehend the motive which influenced me. To-day 1 am all submission to 
your pleasure, and resign him to your majesty with perfect good-will ; but 
I entreat you to have the goodness to lay aside all the secrets of the magic 
art which you possess in so great a degree. I look upon my nephew as if he 
were my son, and your majesty would sink me in the deepest despair, if you 
were to treat him in any way different from what 1 am induced to hope from 
the gracious promises you have given me.” 

“ Promises which I most willingly repeat, ” replied the queen ; “and J again 
assure you by the same oath I took yesterday, that both you and he will have 
-abundant reason to be satisfied. I see very weir,” added she, “that you do 
not sufficiently know me ; you have seen me at present only in a mask ; but 
if 1 find yov.i nephew worthy of my friendship, 1 shall be happy to convince 
you that I am not unworthy of his. ” Having ceased speaking, she permitted 
King Beder, who had attended with old Abdallah, to survey her incomparable 
beauty, with which, however, he was but little affected. “It is not,” said he 
to himself, “enough to be handsome : it is requisite that the conduct should 
be as pure as the features are beautiful. ” 

While King Beder was making these reflections, with his eyes fixed upon the 
queen, the venerable Abdallah turned towards him, and having taken him by 
the hand, presented him to her majesty; “Madam,” said he, “I presume to 
entreat once more that you will not forget he is my nephew ; and that you will 
allow him sometimes to come and see me.” The queen promised compliance; 
and to assure him of her gratitude, made him a present of a purse, which she 
had ordered to be brought with her, containing a thousand pieces of gold. He 
At first excused himself from receiving it, but she insisted so earnestly tb*» j 
he should aceept it, that he could no longer refuse. She had whom, I 
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as richly caparisoned as her own, to be brought for the king of Persia* It was 
presented to him, and while he was putting his foot in the stirrup : ** I forgot, ” 
said the queen to Abdallah, 41 to inquire of you your nephew’s name.” As 
soon as he had answered that he was called Beder, 44 This is a strange mistake,” 
said she; M he certainly ought to have been named Schems ” {i.t. instead of 
being called the. “ full moon/’ he ought to be called 41 the sun ”). 

As soon as King Beder had mounted the horse provided for him, he was 
going to take his place behind the queen, but she obliged him to advance on 
her left hand, and desired that he would keep by her side ; she then directed 
her eyes towards Abdallah, and having made him a courteous inclination of 
her head, proceeded on her route. 

King Beder, instead of remarking in the countenance of the people a certain 
satisfaction, accompanied with respect, at the sight of their sovereign, perceived, 
on the contrary, that they beheld her with scorn ; and even that many of them 
uttered the severest imprecations against her. “The sorceress,” said one, 
44 has found a new subject on which to exercise her malice : will Heaven never 
deliver the world from her tyranny?” “Unhappy stranger,” cried another, 
44 you are completely deceived, if you imagine that your good fortune will be 
of long continuance ; you are elevated so high, only that your fall may be more 
destructive.* ' These discourses did not fail to assure the king that Abdallah 
had painted in true colours the character of the queen ; but as he could no 
longer depend upon his venerable friend to extricate him from his danger, he 
resigned himself to Providence, trusting wholly to the powers above to decide 
on his fate. 

The sorceress queen arrived at her palace, and having alighted from her 
horse, obliged King Beder to give her his hand, with whom, accompanied by 
her women and the officers of her eunuchs, she entered her splendid mansion. 
She herself showed him all the apartments, which were decorated with massive 
gold and precious stones, and contained furniture of wonderful magnificence. 
When she had conducted him into her cabinet, she proceeded with him to a 
balcony, from whence she directed his attention to a garden of enchanting 
beauty. King Beder praised everything he saw with much intelligent discrimi- 
nation, but at the same time in such terms as gave her no room to suspect 
that he was not really the nephew of Abdallah. They conversed on a variety 
of indifferent subjects, till some attendant came to announce to her majesty that 
dinner was ready. 

The queen and King Beder immediately rose and proceeded to the dining* 
room ; the table and all the c dishes were of solid gold. They began to eat, but 
drank nothing till just before the dessert was served, when the queen ordered 
her cup to be filled with some excellent wine, and having drank it off to the 
health of King Beder, she, still holding it in her hand, desired it might be again 
filled, and presented it to the king, who received it with every mark of respect, 
and by a very low inclination of his head, he humbly expressed that he would 
drink her health in return. 

About this time, ten females belonging to the queen entered, with musical 
instruments, with which, accompanying their voices, they formed a most agree- 
able concert : the united charms of wine and music were continued during a 


J as the most beautiful woman in the world. As soon as the queen perceived 
that she had wrought him up to the point she wished, she made a sign to her 
- ,r*unu ch$ an d women to retire. They obeyed, when King Beder and the queen 
“^ce^^^vssinebed. 
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The next day, as soon as they rose, the queen and King Beder went to the 
bath; upon the king’s quitting it, the women who went there to wait upon him, 
presented him with linen of a snowy whiteness, and with a dress of unequalled 
magnificence. The queen also put on a dress much more splendid than that 
she wore the day before, and having rejoined the king, they went together to her 
apartment, where they partook of an excellent repast ; after which they passed 
the day most agreeably, sometimes sauntering in the garden, at other times 
occupying themselves in some interesting amusement. 

It was in this manner that Queen Labe amused and regaled King Beder for 
the space of forty days, according to her usual mode of treating her lovers. 
On the night of the fortieth, while they were in bed together, and when she 
believed King Beder was asleep, she rose without making any noise. The 
king, who happened to be awake, imagining that something extraordinary was 
going forward, feigned himself asleep, and became very attentive to her pro- 
ceedings. As soon as she had risen, she opened a casket, from whence she 
drew a box full of yellow powder. She took some of this powder, and with it 
made a train across the chamber, which was instantly changed into a stream of 
transparent water, to the great astonishment of King Beder. He even trembled 
with fear, and became more anxious than ever to retain the appearance of a 
person sleeping, that the queen might not discover that he was awake. | 

Queen Labfe took some of the water of this stream in a vessel, and poured it 1 
into a basin in which there was some flour ; of these she made a paste, in which 
she continued to knead for a long lime. She afterwards added to it certain 
drugs taken from different boxes, and made of the whole a cake, which she put 
into a covered baking-pan.. As it had been one of her first cares to provide a 
good fire, she drew from it some of the burning coals, on which she placet! the" 
baking-pan, and while the cake was preparing, letumed the vessels and boxes 
that had been used, to their places. The stream which was flowing in the 

1 middle of the chamber, at certain words she pronounced, instantly disappeared. 

! When the cake was finished, she removed it from the coals and conveyed it to 
a closet, and then returned to her bed, where King Beder had so well counter- 
feited sleep, that she had not the least suspicion of his being acquainted with 
anything that had passed. 

The king, absorbed in luxury and pleasure, had forgotten the good old 
Abdallah, his host, from the time he quitted him ; he now called him to 
remembrance, and began to think, after what he had seen of Queen Lab&’s 
conduct during the night, that he had need of his counsel. As soon as he rose, 
he expressed to the queen a desire to visit him, and entreated her to give him 
permission. “What! my dear Beder,” replied the queen, “are you already 
tired, I will not say of continuing in this superb palace, where you might find, 

I should imagine, so many delights ; but of the company of a queen who loves 
you so passionately, of which she lias -given you such abundant proofs?” 

“ Great queen,” replied Beder, “ how can I be tired of the many and great 
favours which your majesty has had the goodness to heap upon me ? Far from 
it, madam i I ask leave to pay this visit rather to give an account to my uncle 
of the infinite obligations 1 owe your majesty, than to convince him, that he is 
not forgotten. I will not, however, deny that the latter native lias its weight ; 
as I know that he loves me with the greatest tenderness, and as forty days have 
elapsed since he has seen me, I do not wish to give him occasion to think, by 
deferring any longer to visit him, that I am insensible to his kindness.” “ Go,” 
replied the queen, “ I wish you to do so, but you will not be long ere you 
return, if you remember that I am not able to live without you,” She then 
ordered him a horse richly caparisoned, on which he departed. 

The good Abdallah Was delighted to behold King Beder again, whom, 
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without any regard to his quality, he tenderly embraced. The king embraced 
him in return, so that no one could possibly suspect that he was not the old 
man’s nephew. When they were seated, “Well,” said Abdallah to the king, 

“ how do you find yourself? and how do you get on with that faithless woman, 
that sorceress?” * 

“ Hitherto,” replied King Beder, 11 1 hare the satisfaction to tell you she has 
shown for me all the regard imaginable, and has endeavoured by every means, 
and with all the earnestness possible, to persuade me that she is entirely devoted 
to me. I have, however, this last night- observed a thing which leads me to 
suspect that the whole of her conduct has been dictated by profound dissimu- 
lation.” He then related to Abdallah how, and with what circumstances, he 
had seen her prepare the cake, and added in conclusion, “ till this time, I will 
confess, I had nearly forgotten you, and all the cautions you gave me on the j 
subject of her malice ; but this strange action made me fear that she would 1 
violate the promises she had given you, and the oath so solemnly taken. ” 1 

“You are not deceived,” replied old Abdallah with a smile, which sufficiently 
expressed that he himself had never imagined that she would pursue a different 
conduct; “nothing will ever produce amendment in this perfidious woman; ( 
but fear nothing, I know a way to make the evil which she intends to inflict \ 
upon you, recoil on herself. The suspicion you have conceived was extremely i 
fortunate and well-timed, and you could not possibly do better than have 
recourse to me. As she does not retain her lovers more than forty days, and 
instead of dismissing them in a handsome manner, changes them into so many 
animals, with which she furnishes her forests, parks, and the country in general, 

I yesterday took some, necessary measures to prevent -her serving you in the same 
.manner. The earth has too long groaned with this monster : it is high time 
, that she should meet the fate she deserves.” 

Abdallah, on concluding these words, put into the hands of King Beder two 
cakes, which he desired him to lake care of, in order to use in the way he was 
golhg to point out “You have told me,” continued he, “that the sorceress 
has this very night prepared a cake ; be- assured it is that you may eat of it ; but 
take especial care not to taste it ; you must, however, take some when she offers 
it, but instead of putting it in your mouth, take, without her perceiving it, one 
of those which I nave given you, and eat in place of it. As soon as she shall 
believe that you have swallowed some of her cake, she will endeavour to trans- 
form you into some animal, and failing in her design, will attempt to give the 
affair a turn of pleasantry, as if she had only done it in sport and to put you in 
fear, while she will in her dieart be exceedingly chagrined, and will impute her 
failure to some defect in the composition of her cake. With respect to the cake 
you will have remaining, you must make her a present of it, and press her to eat 
it; this she will do, to remove, by a seeming reliance on you, such suspicions 
as she will naturally expect you to entertain, after the cause she will have given 
you to abate of your confidence in her. When she shall have eaten some of it, 
take a little water in the hollow of your hand, and throwing it in her face, 

address her in these words: ‘Quit your present form, and take that of ■’ 

adding the name of any animal you please. When you hare proceeded thus 
far, come to me with the animal, and 1 will instruct you iix what it will be 
further necessary foryou to do.” 

King Beder signified to the old man, in the most expressive terras, how 1 much 
he felt obliged to him for the interest he took in his behalf and for his kind 
endeavours to protect, him. from the snares of so wicked and cruel a magician. 
They continued in conversation for a short time, after which King Beder quitted 
him and returned to the palace. On his arrival he was informed that Queen 
Labe was waiting for him in the garden with the greatest impatience. He went 
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to seek her; as soon as she saw him she approached witli extreme eagerness: 
“My dear Beder,” said she, “nothing is more true than what has been often 
asserted, that it is the absence alone of a beloved object that enables one to 
know the extent and force of one’s passion. I have had no enjoyment while 
you ceased to be present to my view ; it appears to me, that even years rolled 
tediously by since I saw you last ; if you had deferred your return any longer, 

I should have come to seek you myself. ” 

“Madam,’' replied King Beder, “I can assure your majesty that my im- 
patience to return has been extreme; but I could not refuse some minutes* 
conversation to an uncle who loves me, and who had not seen me for so long a 
time. He wished me to stay, but 1 have torn myself from his tenderness, to 
come where love invites, and have been content with a single cake, which I have 
brought away from a collation he had prepaied on my account.” King Beder 
had wrapped up one of the two cakes in a clean handkerchief, which, when he 
had unfolded, he presented to the queen, and added, ” This is the cake, 
madam; I entreat that you will partake of it.” 

“ I accept it,” said the queen, “with all my heart, and shall eat of it with 
pleasure, both for your sake and that of my good friend, your uncle ; but I wish 
first that you will oblige me by eating of this, which 1 have made in your 
absence.” “Beautiful queen,” said King Bedei, receiving it with every mark of 
respect, “from hands such as your majesty's, nothing can come but what is 
excellent ; I am unable to express the gratitude 1 feel for the favour you do me.” 

King Beder very adroitly substituted in th*-* room of the cake the queen had 
produced, the other he had received from Alxlallnh. of which he broke off a 
piece and conveyed it to his mouth. “ Ah, queen 1 ” he exclaimed while eating 
it, “I have never tasted anything so exquisite.” As they were at the time near 
a fountain that was playing before them, the sorceres.;, who perceived that he 
had swallowed the piece, and was proceeding to eat more, took some water in 
the hollow of her hand, and throwing it in his face: “Wretch,” said she, “quit 
your present form of a man, and take that of a despicable, lean, halting, one- 
eyed horse.” 

These words produced no effect, to the great astonishment of the sorceress, 
who saw before her King Beder remaining in the same state, except that he 
gave marks of extreme fear. The colour flew into her cheeks from disappoint- 
ment; when, however, she perceived that she had failed in her purpose, “My 
dear Beder,” said she, “recover yourself; I had no intention of doing you 
evil ; what I have just done, which seems to have alarmed you, was only to see 
how you would be affc^ced. Judge for yourself, whfithei I should not be the 
most abandoned and execrable of women ff 1 could be guilty of so base an 
action ; I do not say after the oaths I have taken, but after the proofs of love I 
have given you.” 

“Most potent queen,” replied King Beder, “however persuaded I maybe, 
that your majesty has no intention but to divert yourself, I cannot nevertheless 
wholly guard myself from surprise. How, indeed, is it possible to hear, with- 
out emotion, words, that seem capable of effecting so strange a metamorphose? 
But, madam, let us have done with the subject, and since I have eaten of 
your cake, do me the favour now to taste of mine.” 

Queen Labe, who had no better way of justifying herself than by giving 
this mark of her confidence in the king of Persia, broke off a small piece 
of the cake and ate it The instant she had swallowed it, she appeared 
exceedingly troubled, and became, as it were, immoveable. King Beder lost 
not a moment ; he took some water from the same fountain, and throwing it 
in her face: “Abominable enchantress," he exclaimed, “depart from your 
present form, and be changed into that of a mare. ” 
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' At the same instant Queen Labe became transformed into a very handsome 
mare ; and so great was her confusion and sorrow at seeing herself thus meta- 
morphosed, that she shed abundance of tears. She held down her head, even 
to the feet of King Beder, as if to move him with compassion^ but even if 
he had been disposed to relent, it was not in his power to repair the evil he 
had done. He led the mare to the stable of the palace, where he pul her 
into the hands of a groom, to saddle and bridle her ; but of all the bridles 
which the groom tried, not one was found that would suit her. He then 
ordered two horses to be got ready, one for himself and one for the groom, 
whom he commanded to follow him to the house of Abdallah, leading the 
mare in hand. 

Abdallah perceived at a distance the approach of King Beder and the mare, 
and doubted not but that he had done as he had recommended him. “ Cursed 
sorceress,” said he to himself at the same time, with much pleasure, “ Heaven 
at length has chastised you as you deserve.” King Beder alighted imme- 
diately on his arrival, and entered into the shop of Abdallah^ whom he 
cordially embraced, thanking him for the many important services he had 
rendered him. He related to him in what manner everything had passed, 
and "observed to him that he could find no bridle proper for the mare. 
Abdallah, who had them for horses of every sort, bridled the mare himself ; 
and as soon as King Beder had sent away the groom with the two horses : 

“ Sire,” said he, “ you have no occasion to stop any longer in this place, 
mount your mare, and return to your kingdom. The only thing 1 have to 
recommend you is, that in case you are disposed to part with your mare, 
you take especial care to give her up with the bridle on her.” King Beder 
promised that he would not forget, and after they had bid each" other adieu, 
he departed. 

The young king of Persia was no sooner out of the city, than, overcome 
with joy, at having escaped so great a danger, and that the sorceiess was 
in his power, he became negligent, not retlecting that he had still need ; 
of circumspection. Three days after his departure he arrived at a large city. 

In passing through the suburbs he was met by an old man of respectable 
appearance, who was going on foot to his house of retirement in the country. 

“ Sir,” says the old man, addressing him, “ may I ask from whence you 
come?” The king stopped to reply, and while the old man went on to ask 
more questions, an elderly woman approached, who likewise, when she came 
up to them, stopped also, and looking upon the mare, began to weep 
bitterly. r 

King Beder and the old man ceased their conversation, in order to observe 
the woman, when King Beder asked her what was the occasion of her grief. 

“ Sir,” said she, “ your mare so perfectly resembles one lately belonging to my 
son, and which, for his sake, I yet regret, that I should believe her to be the 
very same were his still alive. Sell her to me, I entreat you ; I will pay you 
whatever you ask, and think myself under great obligation to you. ” 

“ My good mother,” replied King Beder, “I am very sorry it is not in mv 
power to grant your request, but my mare is not to be sola” “Ah 1 sir,” 
exclaimed the old woman, “ I beseech you in the name of God not to refuse 
me ; both I and my son shall die with grief if you deny us this favour.” “ My 
good mother,” replied King Beder, “ I should agree to it very willingly, if I 
had the intention of parting with so good a mare ; but even if this were the 
case, I do not believe that you would choose to give a thousand pieces of gold, 
for I certainly should not value her at less.” “Why not give it?” said the 
old woman ; “ you have only to agree to the sale, I am ready at this moment to 
pay the money.” 
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King Beder, observing that the old woman was dressed very meanly, did not I 
imagine that she could be in circumstances to raise so considerable a sum. To 1 
prove, therefore, if she could keep to the bargain : “ Give the money,' 1 said he, 
“and the mare is yours.” Immediately the old woman untied a purse, winch 
was fastened round her waist, and presenting it to him : “ rake the trouble to 
dismount,” said she, “that we may see whether this contains the sum required. 

If it does not, I shall soon be able to provide the rest ; my house is not far 
off.” 

The astonishment of King Beder, when he saw the purse, was very great : 

“ My good mother,” said he, “do not you see, that in what I have been saying 
I have merely meant to joke ; I repeat it to you that my mare is not to be 
sold.” ' ' 

The old man, who had witnessed the whole conversation, then put in his 
words: “My son,” said he to King Beder, “ it is necessary that you should 
be made acquainted with a matter of which I perceive you are ignorant ; it is 
not permitted in this city to use any kind of falsehood whatever, under pain of 
deatn. It is indispensably requisite, therefore, that you should take this good 
woman’s money, and give up your mare, since she lias offered you the price 
you asked. You had better do the thing without bustle than expose yourself i 
to the evil which may otherwise arise from your lefusal.” 

The king, much afflicted at having involved himself thus inconsiderately in 
so disagreeable an affair, descended from lus mare with deep regret. 

The old woman was ready in an instant to seize hold of the bridle and strip 
it off ; she was, if possible, more alert in possessing herself of some water from 
a stream that flowed in the middle of the street ; and taking some in her hand, 
she threw it on the mare, pronouncing at the same time these words : “ My 
daughter, quit this form, which does not belong to you, and reassume your 
own.” The change was made in an instant, and King Beder, who fainted 
away as soon as Queen Lab& again appeared before him, would have fallen to 
the ground if the old man had not supported him. 

The old woman, who was the mother of Queen Labe, and who had instructed 
her in all the secrets of magic, had no sooner embraced her daughter in the 
fulness of her joy, than she brought before them, by whistling, a Genius of 
hideous appearance, and of a figure and size truly gigantic. The Genius took 
King Beder immediately upon one arm, while he embraced the old woman 
and the sorceress queen with the other, and in a few moments transported them 
to the palace of Queen Labe, in the City of Enchantments, 

The queen, when arrived at her palace, began to rdproach King Beder with 
the air of a fury, “ Ungrateful wretch,” said she, “ is it thus that your unworthy 
uncle and you have given proofs of your gratitude, after all that I have done 
for you. I will reward you both as you deserve.” She said no more, but 
taking some water in her hand, and throwing it upon his face: “Quit your 
present form,” said she, “and take that of a filthy owl.” The change instantly 
took place, when she commanded one of her women to confine the hateful 
creature in a cage, and to give it nothing to eat or drink. 

The woman took the cage ; but without regarding the commands of the 
queen, placed in it both food and water ; being moreover a friend of old 
Abdallah, she sent secretly to inform him of the queen’s conduct in regard 
to his nephew* and of her intention to destroy them both, in order that he 
might use the necessary precautions, and provide for his own safe y. 

Abdallah saw immediately that it wa3 no longer time to keep any terms with 
Queen LabA He had only to whistle in a particular manner, and immediately 
an enormous Genius with four wings appeared before him, and desired tt 
know for what purpose he was called: “Lightning,” said he, for thus was 

* * 2D i 
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I the Genius named, “ it is our present business to preserve the life of King 
' Beder, the son of Queen Gulnare. Go to the palace of the sorceress, and 
| transport from thence instantly to the capital of Persia that compassionate 
woman, to whom she has given charge of the cage, in order that she may 
J inform Qiteen Gulnar& of the danger to which her son is exposed, and of the 
; necessity there is to afford him assistance. Take care not to alarm her in 
presenting yourself before her, and tell her from me what I wish her to do.” 

; Lightning disappeared, and in the same instant arrived at the palace of the 
! sorceress. He gave the necessary instructions to the woman, and conveying 
her aloft in air, transported her to the capital of Persia, where he placed her 
upon a terraced roof, which communicated with the apartment of Queen 
Gulnare. The woman descended the staircase which led to this apartment, 
where she found Queen Gulnare, and Queen Farache her mother, conversing 
upon the common subject of their affliction. She saluted them with most 
profound reverence, and then gave such an account of King Beder as made 
them instantly perceive the necessity he was under of receiving immediate 
1 succour. 

j Queen Gulnare was so much transported with joy at the news she heard, 
that she rose from the place where she was sifting, and cordially embraced the 
1 worthy messenger, to express how much she was obliged by the service she 
had received from her. Immediately after this she left her apartment, and 
commanded the trumpets, drums, and other instruments of the palace, to be 
sounded, to announce to the whole city that the king of Persia would soon 
arrive. She returned, and found King Saleh her brother, whom Queen 
Farache had already brought there by means of a particular fumigation. 
“Brother,” said she to him, “the king your nephew, my dear son, is in 
the City of Enchantments, under the power of Queen Labe. It is your busi- 
ness and mine to go and deliver him ; there is no time to be lost. ” 

King Saleh assembled a powerful army from his marine dominions, which 
soon arose from the sea. lie called also to his assistance the Genii, his allies, 
who appeared with another army more numerous than his own. When they 
were both joined, he put himself at the head, with Queen Farache, Queen 
Gulnare, and the princesses, who were desirous to partake of the action. They 
mounted in the air, and very soon descended on the palace in the City of 
Enchantments, where the sorceress queen, her mother, and all the worshippers 
-of fire, were destroyed in the twinkling of an eye. 

J Queen Gulnar& had ordered that the woman of Queen Labfc, who had ar- 
• rived with the informati6n of her son’s calamitous change and imprisonment, 
1 should attend her ; and she gave her a strict charge, that in the midst of the 
I battle and confusion, she should have no object whatever in view but to secure 
$ the cage and bring it to her. This order was faithfully executed. The queen 
j opened the cage herself, and drew thence the owl, on whom she threw some 
i water which she had commanded to be brought : “My dear son,” said she^ 

■ “quit this strange form, and reassnme your natural figure of a man.” 

) In the same moment the owl ceased to appear, and the queen saw before her 
King Beder, her son, whom'she embraced immediately with an excess of delight, 
j What she was unable to say by words, in a transport which overcame her, was 
•expressed by abundance of tears. She could not resolve to Quit him ; and it 
was necessary that Queen Karachi should tear him from her. When these 
ladies could bear to part with him, he was embraced by the king his uncle, and 
by the princesses his relations. 

< The first care of Queen Gulnare was to make inquiry after old Abdallah, to 
whom she was indebted for the king of Persia’s restoration. As soon as he was 
conducted to her : “ The obligation I am under to you,” said she, “ is so great, 
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that there is nothing I am not ready to do, to express my gratitude ; tell me 
how I can serve you most to your satisfaction, and be assured of my compli- 
ance.” “ Great queen,” he replied, “if the lady whom I sent to your majesty 
will freely and willingly consent to accept in marriage him who now oflfem 
himself to her,' and if the king of Persia will permit me to remain at his court, 
I will with mv whole heart devote the remainder of my life to his service. 
Queen Gulnare immediately turned towards the lady, whose modest blushes 
and embarrassed demeanour fully expressed how little repugnance she felt at 
"the proposal, and joined their hands together, while sne and the king of 
Persia both assured them that it should be their united care to promote tlieir 
welfare. 

This marriage gave the king of Persia an opportunity to enlarge on the sub- 
ject ; addressing himself, therefore, to the queen, his mother, “Madam,” said 
he, smiling, “lam delighted with the marriage you have just made ; there is, 
however, another which demands youi attention.” Queen Gulnare did not 
immediately comprehend what marriage he was speaking of ; but having re- 
flected for a moment, and penetrated the full meaning of his speech : “It is,* 
said she, “your own of which you are speaking; I consent to it most 
willingly.” She immediately addressed herself to the marine subjects of the 
king her brother, and to the Genii, who were present “Go,” said she, “and 
examine all the palaces of the sea and of the earth, and bring us information 
of the most beautiful princess, and the most worthy of the king my son, that 
you can anywhere find.” 

“ Madam,” replied King Beder, “it will be useless to take this trouble. Yon 
are, without doubt, already informed, that I have given my heart to the prin- 
cess of Samandal, upon the simple statement of her beauty : I have seen her, 
and do not repent of the present I have made. Indeed, neither upon the 
earth, nor under the sea, can there possibly exist a princess who deserves to be 
put in comparison with hei. It is true, that upon the declaration I made of 
myself, and my passion, she behaved to me in a way that would have extin- 
guished the flame of a love less ardent than mine. She was, however, not to 
be blamed; she could not, without betraying her filial duty, and the honour of 
her family, treat me with less rigour, after having discovered that I, however 
innocently, was the cause of the king her father’s imprisonment. It may be, 
that by this time the king of Samandal has altered his sentiments, and that the 
princess will no longer refuse me her heart and hand, when she shall have 
obtained the sanction of her royal parent” 

“My son,” replied Gulnar£, “if there be in the Vorld no one but the 
princess Giauhare who can make you happy, it is not my intention to oppose 
your union ; if. indeed, it can be effected. The king your uncle has only to 
bring the king of Samandal hither, and we shall soon learn if it remains as 
impossible to treat with him as formerly. 

With whatever strictness the king of Samandal had been guarded during his 
captivity by King Saleh’s orders, ‘he had all the time been treated with so much 
attention, that Ins haughty spirit became much subdued, and he condescended 
to live on easy terms with the officers who guarded him. King Saleh ordered 
a chafing-dish full of coals to be brought him, upon which he threw a certain 
composition, pronouncing at the same time some mysterious words. * As soon 
as the smoke began to ascend, the whole palace trembled, when immediately 
appeared the king of Samandal with the officers of King Saleh, who attended 
him. The king of Persia threw himself instantly at his feet and remained 
with his knee upon the ground : “Sire,” said he, “it is no longer King Saleh 
who solicits of your majesty to honour the king of Persia with vour alliance : 
it is the king of Persia himself who now entreats you to grant so great a la vour ; 
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I cannot believe that you wish to be the death of a king, who can exist no 
longer, if denied the possession of the amiable Princess Giauharfc.” 

The king of Samandal no longer suffered the king of Persia to remain at his 
feet He embraced him, and compelled him to arise. “Sire,” said he, “ T 
should be extremely concerned to contribute in the least to the death of so 
worthy a monarch. If it be true, that a life so precious can only be preserved 
in union with my daughter, live ; rise, she is yours. She has always been per- 
fectly obedient to my will, and I do not expect that she will now oppose me.” 
He then charged one of his own officers, who, by King Saleh’s desire, had 
remained about his person, to go in search of the princess Giauhare, and to 
bring her to them instantly. 

This princess had constantly remained on the island where the king of Persia 
had met with her. The officer found her there, and was soon seen to return, 
accompanied by her and her women. The king of Samandal embraced the 
princess: “My daughter,” said he, “I have given you a husband. The king 
of Persia, whom you see before you, is the most accomplished monarch that 
this day exists in the whole universe ; the preference he gives you above all 
other princesses obliges both you and me to make him every return of gra- 
titude. 

“Sire,” replied the princess Giauhare, “your majesty knows that I have 
never failed in the obedience 1 owe to all your commands; I am equally ready 
to comply in the present instance ; and only hope that the king of Persia will 
forget the ill-treatment he has received from me : he is, I believe, sufficiently 
equitable to impute it to its real cause, the necessity of my duty.” 

The nuptials were celebrated in the palace of the City of Enchantments with 
so much the greater pomp, as all the lovers of the sorceress queen, who had 
had regained their original form from the moment of her death, and who were 
come to return their thanks to the king of Persia, Queen G ulnar e, and King 
Saleh, attended on the occasion. They were all sons of kings, or persons of 
very high quality. 

After this. King Saleh conducted the king of Samandal back to his own 
dominions, and reinstated him in the full possession of his kingdom. The king 
. of Persia, having attained the summit ot his wishes, returned to the capital of 
Persia, accompanied by Queen Gulnar&, Queen Farach£, and the princesses; 
the latter, with Queen Karachi, remained there until King Saleh rejoined them, 
and then reconducted them to his dominions under the sea. 


THE HISTORY OF GANEM, SON OF ABOU AIBOU, THE SLAVE 

OF LOVE. 

Sire (said Scheherazade, to the sultan of the Indies), there lived formerly at 
Damascus a merchant, who, by his industry and attention to business, had 
amassed a large fortune, on which he lived with much respectability. Abou 
Aibou, for that was his name, had a son and a daughter. The son was origi- 
nally -called Ganem, but afterwards acquired the name of the Slave of Love. He 
was very* handsome, and his understanding, which was naturally good, had 
been cultivated by the best masters, whom his father had been very anxious to 
provide. The daughter was called Alcolomb, that is, subduer of hearts, because 
she was so very beautiful, that all who saw her' became enamoured of her 
charms. 

Abou Aibou died, and left immense riches. A hundred bales of brocade 
and other rich silks, which* were found fn his warehouse, made but a small part 
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of them. These bales were all ready packed, and upon each of them, was 
written in large characters, “ For Bagdad.” 

At that time Mohammed, surnamed Zinebi, the son of Soliman, reigned at 
Damascus, the capital of Syria. His relation Haroun Alraschid, who resided 
at Bagdad, had bestowed upon him this tributary kingdom. 

A short time after the death of Abou Aibou, Ganem was conversing with his 
mother on the affairs of their family, when, mention being made of the goods 
which were in the warehouse, he asked her what was the meaning of the 
writing, which he observed on every bale. “My son,” replied his mother, 
“your father, being accustomed to travel into various provinces, used, before 
his departure, to write upon each bale?the name of the placebo which' he pro- 
posed to go. He had arranged everything for his journey to Bagdad, and was 
ready to set off, when death — ” She was unable to proceed; the lively remem- 
brance of the loss she had sustained would not permit her to utter another word, 
and she shed a torrent of tears. 

Ganem could not see his mother so much affected without feelmg very 
acutely himself. They remained silent for some minutes; but at length Ganem, 
recovering himself, addressed his mother, as soon as he saw her in a condition 
to attend to him, in the following words ; “ Since my father destined this mer- 
chandise for Bagdad, and has not been permitted to execute his design, 1 will 
prepare to take the journey. — I think indeed I ought to hasten my departure 
as much as possible, lest the goods should take harm in the state in which 
they now are, or we should lose the opportunity of disposing of them to 
advantage.” 

The widow of Abou Aibou, who tenderly loved her son, was much alarmed 
at this resolution. “My son,” answered she, “ I cannot but applaud you for 
wishing to imitate your father; but think how young you are, how inexperienced, 
and how entirely unaccustomed to the fatigue of long journeys, \\fould you 
besides abandon me, and add a new affliction to that with which I aim already 
overwhelmed? Is it not better to dispose of these goods to the merchants of 
Damascus, and content ourselves with a moderate profit, than to expose yourself 
to so many dangers?” 

She endeavoured in vain to oppose Ganem’s design ; he was too eager in the 
prosecution of his scheme to attend to her arguments. The desire of travelling, 
and of improving his mind by a more extensive knowledge of the world, urged 
him to depart, and prevailed over the remonstrances, prayers, and even tears 
of his mother. He went to the market where slaves were sold, and bought 
such as he thought suited to his purpose; hiied a hundred camels; and being 
provided with everything necessary, set off with five or six merchants of 
Damascus who were going to trade at Bagdad. 

These merchants, followed by their slaves, and accompanied by several other 
travellers, made up so large a caravan, that they had nothing to fear from the 
Bedouins — those wandering Arabs, whose custom it is to scour the country, 
Attacking and pillaging all the caravans that are not strong enough to resist 
their assaults. They had then nothing to fear but the fatigues incident to a 
long journey, which were soon forgotten, when they came in sight of the city 
ofBagdad. 

They alighted at the most magnificent and best-frequented khan of the city ; 
but Ganem, who wished to be lodged more privately and commodiously, aid 
not make any long stay there. He satisfied himself with leaving his merchandise 
in a place of safety, and then hired, in the neighbourhood, an excellent house, 
richly furnished ; hiving the most delightful garden that can be imagined, 
abounding in beautiful groves and fountains. 

Some days after this young merchant had established himself in his house, 
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and had recovered from the fatigue of his journey, he dressed himself very 
handsomely, in order to attend the public place, where the merchants assemble 
to buy and sell their goods. He was followed by a slave who carried a parcel, 
containing several pieces of fine stuffs and linens. 

The merchants received Ganem with much civility ; and their chief, or syndic, 
to whom he first addressed himself, bought his whole parcel according to the 
several prices marked on the tickets, which were fastened respectively to each, 
piece. Ganem continued this traffic with so much success, that he sold every 
day whatever merchandise he produced. 

One bale only remained# which he had ordered to be taken out of the ware- 
house, and brought to his own home, previous to his attending the market; 
but when he arrived there, he found all the shops shut. This appeared to him 
very extraordinary. He inquired the cause, and was told that one of the 
principal merchants, who was not unknown to him, was dead ; and that all the 
fraternity, according to custom, were gone to attend his funeral. 

Ganem took pains to inform himself of the mosque where prayers were to be 
offered, and whence the corpse was to be carried to the place of interment. 
Having gained the information he wished, he sent away his slave with the 
merchandise, and proceeded towards the mosque. He arrived there before the 
prayers were finished, which were performing in a room hung with black satin. 
The corpse was soon after taken up, and was followed by all the relations, 
accompanied by the merchants and Ganem, to the burying-place, which was 
at a considerable distance from the city ; it was a stone edifice, in the form of 
a dome, destined to receive the bodies of the family deceased ; and as it was 
small, tents had been erected round it, that the company might be sheltered 
during the ceremony. The tomb being opened, the corpse was placed in it, 
after which it was again closed. Then the iman and the other ministers of the ' 
mosque, sitting in a circle upon carpets in the principal tent, recited the rest | 
of me prayers. They also read those chapters of the Koran which were 
appointed for the burial of the dead, while the relations and merchants, fol- 
lowing the example of the ministers, sat m a circle behind. 

It was almost night before all the ceremonies were finished. Ganem, who 
had not expected they would last so long a time, began to be uneasy, and his 
uneasiness increased, when he saw them serve a repast in honour of the deceased 
according to the custom of Bagdad. He was told that the tents had been 
pitched not only to guard against the heat of the sun, but as a protection also 
from the damp of the night, as they were not to return to the city till the next " 
morning. This account t al armed him. “ I am a stranger,” s^W he to himself, 

“and am accounted rich; thieves may take advantage of my absence, and rob 
my house. My slaves even may be tempted by so fair an opportunity ; they 
may take flight with the money I have received for my merchandise, and where 
shall I go to pursue them ? ** Much occupied by these thoughts, he hastily ate 
a few morsels, and stole away from the company. 

He set out with the utmost diligence ; but as it often happens that they who 
make the most haste, from some adverse accident, have the worse speed, so he, 
mistaking one road for another, was so bewildered in the dark, that, it was near 
midnight when he arrived at the gate of the city. To complete his misfortune, 
he found it shut ; this obstacle brought on a new distress ; he was now obliged 
t& look out for some place where he might pass the remainder of the night, and 
wait till the gate should be opened. He entered a burying-ground of such vast 
extent, that it reached from the city to the place he had just quitted ; he pro- 
ceeded till he oame to some high walls, which surrounded a private place of 
burial belonging to a particular family, and in which he observed a large palm- 
tree. There were a great many other private burying-places, the doors of which 
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had not been carefully secured. Finding that open where he had been the 
palm-tree, he entered, and shut the door after him ; he then lay down upon 
I the grass, in the hope of obtaining some repose ; but the uneasiness lie felt at 
his situation, did not allow him to sWp. lie rose, and after having walked 
several times backward and forward before the door, he opened it, without 
! well knowing the reason ; immediately he perceived at a distance a light, which 
seemed to approach. He was seized with fe^r at the sight, and quickly closed 
the door again, which shut only with a latch, and then hastily ascended the 
palm-tree, which his fright made him believe to be the most secure situation he 
could find. 

He was no sooner in the tree than he saw, by means of the light which had 
alarmed him, three men enter the burying-ground, whom he knew by their 
dress to be slaves. One walked before with a lantern, and the two otheis 
followed, loaded with a chest about five or six feet long, which they carried 
upon their shoulders ; they set it down, after winch one of the three staves said 
to his comrades : “ Brothers, if you will take my advice, we shall leave the 
chest here and return to the city.” “ No, no,” replied another, “we must not 
execute the orders of our mistress in this manner. We shall certainly repent, if 
we dispbey them : let us bury the chest, since she has commanded it.” The 
other slaves consented, and they began to dig up the earth with some instru- 
ments they had brought for the purpose ; haviug made a deep hole, they put 
in the chest, and covered it with the eaitli they had removed. The) then left 
the burying-ground, and returned to their home. 

Ganem, who had heard from the top of the palm-tree what the slaves had 
been saying, knew not what to think of this adventure ; he imagined that this 
chest must contain something very piecious, and that 4 the person to whom it 
belonged had some particular reason for having it hidden in this burying- 
ground. He immediately resolved to be better informed on this subject and 
descended from the palm-tree. The departure of the slaves had relieved him 
from his fears. He went to work, and so well employed his hands and feet 
on the spot that he soon got a sight of the chest ; but he found it fastened by 
a large padlock. He wai much mortified by this new obstacle, which pre- 
vented him from gratifying his curiosity. He did not, however, despair, and 
the light now beginning to dawn, enabled him to discover several large flints, 
which were lying about in the burying-ground. lie took up one of them, with 
which lie forced open the padlock, without much difficulty. Then, full of im- 

S Ltience, he opened the chest. Instead of finding money in it, as he expected, 
anern was inexpressibly surprised at beholding a yojmg lady cf extraordinary 
beauty. By her fresh colour, and the beautiful bloom on her cheeks, and still 
more by her soft and regular respiration, he discevcied her to be alive ; but he 
could not comprehend the reason of her not waking (if she were only asleep) 
at the noise he had made in forcing the padlock. She was so magnificently 
dressed, her bracelets and ear-rings were of diamonds, and the necklace of the 
largest and finest pearls, that he could not for a moment doubt but she must be 
one of the first ladies of the court. At the sight of so charming an object, 
Gcnem not only felt all the compassion and desire of relieving distress which is 
natural to man, but a stronger motive prevailed with him, which he did not 
then well understand, and whjch led him to do everything in his power 10 assist 
this beautiful yOung creature. The first thing he did was to shut the door of 
the burying-ground, which the slaves had left open ; he then returned to the 
lady, took ner in his arms, and lifting her out of the chest, laid her upon the 
earth he had just removed. The lady was no sooner released from her confined 
situation, and exposed to the open air, than she began to sneeze, and a slight 
effort she ma^e in turning her head, caused a liquid to dew from her mouth* 
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which seemed to oppress her stomach ; then half opening her eyes and rubbing 
them, she exclaimed, without seeing Ganem, in a voice which delighted him : 

“ Zohorob Bostan (Flower of the Garden), Schagrom Marglan (Branch of 
Coral), Cassabos Souccar (Sugar-cane), Nouronnihar (Light of Day), Nagma- 
tos Sohi (Star of the Morning), Nouzhetos Zaman (Delight of the Season), 
speak, where are you? These were the names of the female slaves who 
usually attended her. She continued to call them, and was much astonished 
that no one answered. She at last opened her eyes, and finding herself in a 
buryingi*ground, was much alarmed. “What,” cried she, in a louder voice, 

* * are the dead come to life ? Is the day of judgment arrived ? What a change 
do I behold since last night I ” 

Ganem was unwilling to leave the lady any longer in this state of disquietude. 
He immediately presented himself before her with all possible respect and 
politeness. “ Madam,” said he, “I can but faintly express the happiness I 
feel at the accident which, by bringing me here, has enabled me to serve you ; 
permit me to offer you such further assistance as, in your present condition, 
you must still be in need of.” 

In order to inspire the lady with confidence, he immediately told her who 
he was, and by what accident he had entered the burying-ground. He after- 
wards gave her an account of the arrival of the three slaves, and of the manner 
in which they had buried the chest. The lady, who had covered her face with 
a veil as soon as Ganem appeared before her, was affected to the greatest 
degree when she learned the extent of her obligation to him : “I thank God,” 
said she, “for having sent so worthy a person as yourself to deliver me from 
death. But since you have begun so charitable a work, I conjure you not to 
leave it unfinished. Go, I beseech you, to the town, and find a muleteer, who 
may come and convey me concealed in this chest, 012 * mule, to your bouse ; 
for were I to go with yo u 0 n foot, my dress being different from that usually 
worn in the city, would attract attention, and might occasion my being followed, 
which it is of the greatest importance to me to prevent. When 1 am arrived 
at your house, you shall 1 hear my whole history ; in the mean time be assured 
you have nqUMiged an ungrateful person.” 

*P‘ V ‘^Fne ~ young merchant, before he quitted the lady, drew the chest from the 
hole, in whici it had been left, and which he again filled up with the earth ; he 
then replacecfthe lady in the chest, and shut it in such a manner as to make it 
appear as if the padlock had not been forced : but to guard against her being 
suffocated, he did not shut the chest so close as to prevent all admission of air. 

, Upon leaving the burying-ground, he closed the door after him ; and finding 
\ the city-gates open, he had soon an opportunity of obtaining what he sought. ! 
( He returned to the burying-ground with all despatch, where he helped the 
l muleteer to place the chest across his mule ; and to remove any suspicion he 
might entertain, told him that it had arrived late in the night with ‘another 
muleteer, who, being in haste to return, had left the chest in the burying- 
ground. . 

Ganem, who since his arrival at Bagdad had been entirely engrossed by his 
business, had never yet known the force of love. He now felt its power for 
the first time. It was impossible to see the young lady without admiration; 
and the agitation he experienced whilst following the muleteer at a distance, 
and his fear lest some accident should deprive him of his prize, led him to 
suspect the real cause of his emotions. His joy was extreme on returning home, 
to see the chest safely deposited. He sent away the muleteer; and having 
ordered one of his slaves to fasten the door that led to the street, opened the 
chest, and helped the lady out of it ; then presenting her his hand, he conducted 
her to his apartment, lamenting how much she must have suffered in so close 
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an imprisonment “lam well recompensed,” said she to him, “for all I have 
suffered, by the kindness you have shown me, and by the pleasure I feel at I 
finding myself now in security.” 

The apartment of Ganem, although richly furnished, less attracted the | 
attention of the lady than the handsome figure and countenance of her deliverer, 
whose politeness and engaging manners inspired her with the most lively 
gratitude. She sat down on a sofa, and to give the merchant some proof that 
she was not insensible to the great obligations she was under for the important 
service he had rendered her, took off her veil. Ganem, on his part, was fully 
impressed with the favour conferred on him by so charming a woman, in ap- 
pearing with her face uncovered ; or rather, he felt already a violent passion 
for her. However she might be obliged to him, he thought himself amply 
rewarded by so great an indulgence. 

The lady penetrated Ganem’s sentiments, and was not alanned by them, 
because his behaviour was so perfectly respectful. Supposing that she must 
wish to eat, and not choosing to rely on any one to provide for so lovely a 
guest, he went out himself, followed by a slave, to order an elegant repast from 
a neighbouring tavern. From thence he went to a fruiterer's shop, where he 
selected the finest and choicest fruits. He piovidcd also some excellent wine, 
and some of the same kind of biead which is eaten in the palace of the 
caliph. 

As soon as he returned home, he with his own hands arranged the fruit he 
had brought in a pyramidal form, and presented it himself to the lady, in a dish 
of beautiful porcelain : “ Madam,” said he, u whilst you are waiting for a more 
solid and more suitable repast, let me entreat you to take some of this fruit” 
He wished to show his respect by continuing to stand, till she assured him she 
would not touch a morsel unless he would sit down and partake with her of 
the entertainment. He obeyed. Whilst they were thus employed, Ganem, 
remarking that the lady’s veil, which she had placed near her on the sofa, was 
embroidered at the edge with letters of gold, asked to look at it. The lady 
took up the veil immediately, and presenting it to him, asked if he could read. 
'‘Madam,” replied he, with an air of modesty, “a merchant would ill transact 
his commercial concerns, if he did not at least ki^w how to read and write.” 
“Well, then,” returned she, “read the words whicR are written upon this veil: 
they will offer an occasion for me to relate my story to ybu.” 

Ganem took the veil and read the following words : “I am thine AND THOU 
’ ART MINE, O DESCENDANT OF THE UNCLE OF THE DKOPI1ET ! ” This de- 
scendant of the uncle of the prophet was the caliph Haroun Alraschkl, Ahe 
reigning monarch at that time, who was descended from Abbas, the uncle of 
Mahomet. 

As soon as Ganem understood the meaning of the words which had attracted 
his notice, he exclaimed in a melancholy tone, “Ah, madam, I have been the 
means of preserving your life, and this writing will deprive me of mine ! I do 
not quite understand this mystery ; I see, however, but too well that I am the 
mostnmhappy of men: pardon, madam, the liberty I take in saying so. It was 
impossible for me to see you without surrendering my heart. You cannot be 
p ignorant that it was beyond my power to resist your charms, which alone can 
afford any excuse for my presumption. I had hoped to touch your heart by my 
respect, my attentions, my compliance, my assiduity, my submission, or at least 
by my constancy ; and scarcely had I conceived the nattei ing design, than I 
find all my hopes dashed to the ground. I can hardly flatter myself that I shall 
be long able to support so great a misfortune ; but whatever may be the event, 

I shall have the consolation of living or dying wholly yours. Proceed, madam, 
I. conjure you, and let me know the whole extent of my misery.” 
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He could not utter these words without shedding tears. The lady was 
affected by them ; and, far from being displeased at the declaration she had just 
heard, felt a secret satisfaction in consequence of it, as her heart also began to 
be touched. She concealed, however, her feelings, and as if she had not given 
the slightest attention to what Ganem had said, “ I should have taken great 
care,” replied she, “not to have let you see my veil, if I imagined it could 
have caused you so much uneasiness ; nor am I the least aware that what I have 
to relate ought to render your fate so deplorable as you represent. 

“You must know then,” continued she, “in order to understand my history, 
that I am called Fetnab (tormentor of hearts) ; a name which was given me at 
my birth, it being foreseen that the sight of me would one day cause much 
misery. You can scarcely be unacquainted with this name, since there is no 
one in Bagdad who does not know that the caliph Haroun Alraschid, my 
sovereign master and yours, has a favourite so called. 

“ I was brought to his palace in my infancy, and have been educated with all 
the care and attention which is usually bestowed on young persons of my, sex 
who are destined to remain there. I was not backward in learning such 
accomplishments as it was thought necessary to instruct me in ; and these, 
joined to a little beauty, gained me the friendship of the caliph, who gave me a 
private apartment near his own. The prince did not connne himself to this 
mark of favour : he appointed twenty women and as many eunuchs to attend 
me; and from that time has made me such considerable presents, that I am 
become richer than any queen in the world. You will readily imagine that 
Zobeid£, the wife and relation of the caliph, could not behold my good fortune 
without jealousy. The truth is, that although Haroun pays her all imaginable 
attention, she has^ sought every possible occasion to ruin me. 

“ I have always successfully guarded against her snares previous to this last 
effort of her jealousy, by which I was overpowered, and in consequence of 
which I should, but for you, have been at this moment awaiting an inevitable 
death. I do not doubt that she suborned one of my slaves to give me in my 
lemonade last night a certain drug of a nature to produce complete insensibility, 
and thus make it easy to dispose of those who have taken it This insensibility 
is indeed sometimes so great, that for seven or eight hours nothing can dispel it. 
I have the greater reason to entertain this opinion, as my sleep is naturally very 
light, and I wake with the slightest noise. 

“ Zobeid&, in order to execute her wicked design, has taken advantage of the 
absence of the caliph, who set out a few days since to put himself at the head 
of his troops, in order to p t unish the audacity of some neighbouring kings, who 
are ih league together to make war upon him. But for this circumstance, my 
rival, enraged as she is, would not have ventured to attempt my life. By what 
arts she intends to keep the affair concealed from the caliph, is beyond my 
power to discover; but you see that it is of the utmost importance that you 
should not betray the place of my abode, as my life depends upon it ; were I 
known to be in your house, I should not be in safety a moment whilst the caliph 
is absent from Bagdad. Indeed you are yourself interested in not disclosing my 
adventure ; for if Zobeide were to know the obligation I am under to Jon, she 
would punish you herself for having preserved me. 

“At the return of the caliph, I shall have less occasion to be cautious. 
I shall, I doubt not, find means to inform him of all that has passed, and I am 
persuaded, he will be still more earnest than myself to acknowledge a service 
which restores me to his love, ” 

As soon as the beautiful favourite of Haroun Alraschid had ceased to speak, 
Ganem began? “Madam,” said he, “I return you a thousand thanks for 
having given me the information I took the liberty of requesting; and I beg 
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you will believe that you are here in perfect safety. The sentiments with which 
you have inspired me will insure my discretion. As for that of my slaves, I 
confess it is not to be trusted.' They might fail in the fidelity they owe me, if 
they knew by what accident and in what place I had the happiness of meeting 
with you. But it is impossible for them to guess it, and I will venture to assure 
you that they will not nave the smallest curiosity to inform themselves of the 
affair. It is so usual for young men to search for beautiful slaves, that they will not 
be at all surprised to see you here, as they will naturally conjecture that you are 
one whom I have just bought. They will think, too, that I might have my 
reasons for bringing you here in the manner which they saw. Let your mind 
then be at ease on this subject, and be assured that you shall be treated with all 
the respect which is due to the favourite of so great a monarch ^ ™ ours. But 
whatever greatness may surround you, permit me to declare to you, \ adam, that 
nothing will ever make me revoke the present I have made you of % 'y heart. 
I also know, and I shall ©ever forget it, that ‘ what belongs to the master is 
forbidden to the slave but I loved you before I knew that your faith was 
pledged to the caliph ; it does not depend upon myself to conquer a passion 
which, though still in its infancy, has all the strength of love fortified by long 
continuance. I wish that your august and too happy lover may revenge the 
malignity of Zobeidt; by recalling you to his piesenct- : and when you shall be 
restored to his wishes, that you may sometimes think of the unfortunate 
Gauem, who is not less your admirer than the caliph. Powerful as this prince 
is, if you are sensible to tenderness alone, even he, I flatter myself, will not be 
able wholly to efface me from youi memory. He cannot love you with more 
ardour than I do; and never shall I cease to adore you, in whatever part of the 
world I may go fo bewail my loss and die.” 

Fetnab could not avoid perceiving that Ganem was penetrated with the most 
poignant grief, nor being affected at what she saw ; but aware of the embarrass- 
ment that the continuance of such a conversation must produce, and which 
might lead her insensibly to discover the inclination she felt towards him — “ I 
see,” said she, “that this conversation gives you pain, let us not continue it; 
but allow me to express the infinite obligations I owe you. I have indeed no 
words to communicate my gratitude, when I reflect that without your succour 
I should probably at this moment have been deprived of life.” 

Fortunately for both of them, some one now knocked at the door. Ganem 
rose to see who it might be, and found it was one of his slaves, who came to 
announce to him the arrival of the master of the tavem. Ganem, who for the 
greater security would not permit his slaves to enter the apartment where 
Fetnab was, went out to take what had beep prepared at the tavern, and served 
it himself to his beautiful guest, who in her own mind was delighted with the 
attention he paid her. 

After the repast was finished, Ganem took all the things away in the same 
manner as he had served them ; and having given them to his slaves, who re* 
mained at the door — “Madam,” said he to Fetnab, “you will now, perhaps, 
be glad to take some repose. I will leave you, and when you have refreshed 
yourself, you will find me ready to receive your commands.” As soon as he 
had said this, he went out and bought two female slaves ; he also purchased 
some very fine linen, and everything necessary for a toilet worthy the favourite 
of the caliph. He brought the slaves home with hinv and presenting them to 
Fetnab, “A person like you, madam,” said he, “must have occasion for at 
least two slaves to wait upon you : permit me t© present you with these. ” 

Fetnab was charmed with Ganems attentions : “ My lord,” said she, “ I see 
you are not a man to do things imperfectly. You increase my obligations to- 
you by your manner of conferring them ; but I hope I shall not die without 
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giving you proofs of my gratitude, and that Heaven will soon place me in a 
situation to acknowledge all your generosity towards me.” 

When the slaves had retired to an adjoining apartment, into which the young 
merchant sent them, he sat down upon the same sofa with Fetnab, but at some 
'distance from her, in order to show his respect. He again turned the conversa- 
tion upon his passion, and said many affecting things upon the invincible 
obstacles which deprived him of all hope. “I dare not even flatter myself,” 
said he, 11 with exciting by my tenderness any favourable emotion in a heart 
like yours, which is destined for the most powerful prince in the world. Alas ! 
it would be some consolation in my wretchedness, if I could flatter myself that 
you did not look upon the excess of my passion with indifference.” “My lord — ” 
replied Fetnab. “ Ah ! madam,” interrupted Ganem at this expression, “it is 
the second time you have treated me with a degree of ceremony to which I 
have no pretence : the presence of the female slaves prevented me from saying 
what I wished on the former occasion ; for God’s sake, madam, do not treat me 
with a respect to which I have n S claim. Command me as your slave, I 
beseech you ; I am so, and never shall be otherwise.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Fetnab, m her turn, “ I can never think of treating a 
man who lias saved my life, otherwise than with respect. I should be very un- 
grateful if I said or did anything that would betray a forgetfulness of your 
claims. Let me then follow the dictates of my gratitude ; and do not require, 
as the price of your services, that I should beat you with incivility. Tt is what 
I shall never consent ^o. I am too sensible of your respectful conduct to abuse 
the liberty you give nie, and I will confess to you, that I do not see with an 
eye of indifference the attentions you have shown me. It is impossible for me 
to say more; you know the reasons which condemn me to silence.” 

Ganem was delighted with this declaration : he even wept for joy, and not 
being able to find terms sufficiently strong to express his thanks to Fetnab, 
satisfied himself with saying, that if she knew what was due from her to the 
caliph, he on his part was not ignorant that “what belongs to the master is 
forbidden to the slave. ” 

When he perceived that night was coming on, he left the room in order to 
get a light, which he brought himself, as well as something by way of supper, 
as was customary in Bagdad ; where, after the principal meal at noon, they 
pass the evenings in eating fruit and drinking wine, agreeably intermixed with 
conversation. 

They both placed themselves at table, offering each other, with much polite- 
ness, the fruits which were before them. The excellence of the w ine insensibly 
led them to drink ; and they had no sooner taken two or three cups each, than 
they determined to drink no more without singing. Ganem sung some verses 
he composed at the moment, expressive of the violence of his passion ; and 
Fetnab, animated by his example, composed and sung a variety of airs, which 
had relation to her own adventure, and in which there w r as always something 
that Ganem might interpret in his favour. This was the only instance, in her 
whole conduct, in which she did not preserve her fidelity to the caliph most 
inviolate. The repast was of long continuance, and the night far advanced 
before they thought of separating. Ganem, however, at length retired to 
another apartment, and left Fetnab in that she already occupied, where the 
female elates he had purchased soon came to attend her. 

They lived together in this manner for several days, the young merchant 
never fearing his house but when called away by business of the greatest im- 
portances and then he chose those times when the lady took her repose ; for he 
could not bear to lose a single moment that he was permitted to pass in her 
company. He thought of nothing but his dear Fetnab ; and she, being led by 
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inclination as well as gratitude, could not help at length confessing, that her 
affection for him was not less than what he professed for her. At the same 
. time, much as they were enamoured of each other, their respect for the caliph 
was sufficiently strong to keep them witliin due bounds, though it certainly 
served to increase their passion. * * 

Whilst Fetnab, snatched as it were from the jaws of death, passed her time 
so agreeably with Ganem, Zebeidfc was by no means free from embarrassment, 
in the palace of Haroun Alraschid. 

The three slaves, the ministers of her vengeance, had no sooner taken away 
the chest, ignorant of what it contained — and, like people accustomed to 
execute blindly the command of a superior, not even desirous of informing 
themselves — than she became a prey to the most distressing anxiety. A 
thousand importunate reflections disturbed her repose. She could not for 
a moment enjoy the sweets of sleep; her nights were passed in endeavouring 
to find out the means of concealing her crime. “My husband,” said she, 
“loves Fetnab more than he has ever loved any of his favourites. What shall 
I say when, at his return, he asks for her ? Several stratagems occurred to 
her, but she was satisfied with none of them ; some difficulty always presented 
itself, and she knew not on what to determine. She had about her an old 
lady, who had brought her up from her earliest infancy, whom she ordered to 
attend her at daybreak; and after having confided her secret to her — “My 
good mothei,” said she. “ you have always assisted me with your excellent 
advice ; if ever it was necessary to me, it is on the present occasion, when my 
troubled mind seeks for something to calm its agitation, and when means must 
be found to satisfy the caliph.” 

“ My dear mistress,” replied the old lady, “ it would have been much better if 
you had not brought yourself into this difficulty ; but as the matter is now done, 
we must say no more about it, and only think of some stratagem to deceive the 
Commander of the Faithful. I am of opinion that you should immediately get 
a piece of wood carved to appear like a corpse ; we wiLl wrap it up in some old 
linen, and, after having enclosed it in a coffin, will order it to be buried in some 
place belonging to the palace : then, without loss of time, you shall cause a 
marble mausoleum, in the form of a dome, to be built over the place of burial, 
an effigy to be erected, which shall be covered with black cloth, surrounded 
with chandeliers and large wax-lights. There is still another thing,” added the 
old lady, “which must not be omitted; you must go into mourning, and order 
your own women to do the same : those of Fetnab also, as well as your eunuchs, 
and all the officeis of the palace must be commanded to appear in the same 
manner, When the caliph returns, and sees the whole palace in mourning, 
and yourself also, he will not fail to ask the reason of it You will then have 
an opportunity of recommending yourself by saying, that out of respect to him 
you were anxious to render tlm last offices to Fetnab, who had been taken away 
by sudden death. You will inform him that you have caused a mausoleum to 
be built, in order that every honour might bo conferred on the memory of his 
favourite, in the same manner as if he himself had been present. As his passion 
for her was excessive, he will no doubt shed tears over her grave. Perhaps, 
too,” said the old lady, “he will not believe that she is redly dead, but may 
suspect that through jealousy you have driven her from the palace, and may 
look upon this mourning merely as an artifice to deceive him, and to divert him 
from making any search. It is not unlikely that he may have the coffin taken 
up and opened, when he will certainly be persuaded of her death as soon as he 
sees the appearance of a corpse. He will then feel himself much obliged to you, 
for what you have done, and will warmly express his gratitude. As to the 
piece of wood, I Will take care to have it carved by an artificer in die city, who 
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will not know for whatwmrpose it is intended. Do you, madam, order the 
woman who gave Fetnab her lemonade last night, to tell her companions that 
she has just found her mistress dead in bed ; and, in order that they may lament 
her without wishing to go into her chamber, let her add, that she has informed 
you of it, and that you have already given orders to Mesrour for her inter- 
ment” 

As soon as the old lady ceased speaking, Zobeidk took a fine diamond from 
her casket, and putting it upon her finger, embraced her in a transport of joy, 
saying, “ Ah, my good mother, how much I am obliged to you ! I should 
never have thought of so ingenious an expedient. It cannot fail of success, and 
I feel my tranquillity already returning. I rely upon you for providing the 
wooden image, and I will go and give orders about the rest. ” 

7' he image was prepared with all the diligence Zobeide could desire, and 
carried by the old lady herself into the apartment of Fetnab, where she attired 
it like a corpse, and placed it in the coffin; then Mesrour, who was himself 
deceived, ordered the coffin, and the figure representing Fetnab, to be carried 
away and buried with the customary ceremonies in the place which Zobeide had 
appointed, amidst the tears and lamentations of the favourite’s women, who 
were strongly incited to them by the example of the slave who had given her the 
lemonade. 

On the same day Zobeidfc sent for the architect of the palace and various 
mansions belonging to the caliph ; and in consequence of the orders she gave 
him, the mausoleum was very soon finished. A princess so powerful as the 
wife of a monarch who rules from the setting to the rising sun, is obeyed with 
unusual alacrity in the execution of her orders. She also, with her whole court, 
were soon clad in mourning, a circumstance which gave immediate circulation 
to the report of Fetnab’ s death, so that the news was quickly spread throughout 
the whole city. 

Ganem was one of the last to hear of it ; for, as I have before said, he scarcely 
ever went from home ; he was, however, at last made acquainted with the 
report. “ Madam,” said he to the beautiful favourite of the caliph, “your 
death is generally believed in Bagdad, and I do not doubt but Zobeide is per- 
fectly persuaded that the belief is well founded. I thank Heaven, however, for 
being the cause and happy witness of your existence. Would to God, that, 
taking advantage of this false report, you could be persuaded to unite your fate 
with mine, and, going far from hence, reign the sole possessor of my heart 1 
But whither does my transport hurry me? I do not consider that you are bom 
to be the delight of the most powerful prince on earth, and that Haroun Alra- 
schid is alone worthy of you. Were you then capable of resigning him for me, 
would you even join your fates to. mine, ought I to consent to it? No! it 
would still be my duty to keep constantly in remembrance, that ‘ what belongs 
to the master is forbidden to the slave.* ” 

The amiable Fetnab, though sensible to the tender emotions which he 
manifested, had sufficient command over herself \o conceal what she felt in 
return. “My lord,” said she, “we cannot hinder the present success of 
Zobeidi. I am not surprised at the artifice she has made use of to conceal her 
crime ; but let her proceed as she pleases, her triumph, I flatter myself, will be 
but short, and soon followed by disgrace. The caliph will ere long return, and 
we shall find means privately to inform him of all that .has passed. In the 
mean lime, let us take greater precaution than ever to prevent her suspecting 
that I am still alive. I have already told you what would be the conse- 
quence^* 

At the end of three months, the caliph returned to Bagdad covered with 
glory, hating been victorious over all his enemies. Impatient to return to 
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Fetnab, and lay his laurels at her feet, he entered his palace. Ilow great was 
his astonishment at seeing all his officers clothed in black. lie shuddered 
involuntarily at the sight; and his emotion increased, when he reached the 
apartment of Zobeidfc, at perceiving that the princess, as well as her whole 
train of women, were in deep mourning. He instantly, with much agitation, 
asked the reason of this melancholy appearance. “ Commander of the Fail hful,” 
answered Zobeidfc, “ I wear this mourning for your slave Fetnab, who died so 
suddenly, as to render it impossible to apply any remedy to her disease, ” She » 
would have proceeded, but the caliph did not allow her time. He was so much 
affected at the intelligence, that he uttered a shriek, and fell senseless into the 
arms of his vizier Giafar, who accompanied him. lie, however, soon re- 
covered, and in a voice which betrayed his deep affliction, requested to know 
where his dear Fetnab had been buried. “My lord,” said Zobeid£, “I have 
myself taken care that everything should be done to pay her the last honours 
with suitable magnificence. I have caused a marble mausoleum to be erected 
at the place of her interment. I will conduct you thither if you wish it.” 

The caliph did not choose to give Zobeide the trouble, and was satisfied with 
being attended by Mesrour. lie proceeded to the place immediately, without 
changing his dress. When he saw the effigy covered with black cloth, the 
tapers burning round it, and the magnificence oi the monument, he was 
astonished that Zobeid£ should have performed the obsequies of her rival with 
so much pomp; and, as he was naturally suspicious, began to distrust the 
generosity of his wife, and to think it possible that his mistress might not be 
really dead, but that Zobeide, taking advantage of his long absence, might have 
driven her from the palace, and given orders to have her conveyed to so great a 
distance that she should never be heard of more. I ie suspected nothing worse, 
for he did not believe Zobeidfc to be wicked enough to attempt the life of his 
favourite. 

In order to satisfy himself of the truth, this prince ordered the effigy to be 
taken down, the grave to be opened, and the coffin to be uncovered in his 
presence: but when he saw the linen which enveloped the piece of wood, 
he did not dare to proceed. The pious caliph feared to offend against the 
laws of religion by permitting the body of the deceased to be touched, and 
this devout scruple prevailed over both curiosity and love. He no longer 
doubted the death of Fetnab. He ordered the coffin to be again closed, the 
grave to be filled up, and the effigy to be placed in the same situation as before. 

Thinking it necessary to pay some tribute of respect at the tomb of his 
favourite, ne then sent for the ministers of religion, those of the palace, and 
the readers of the Koran : and during the time which it required to assemble 
them, he remained in the mausoleum, bedewing with his tears the earth which 
covered the image of his mistress. When the ministers arrived, he placed 
himself at the head of the effigy, and they ranging themselves around it, recited 
long prayers, after which several chapters of the Koran were read. 

The same ceremony was performed every day for a month, both morning and 
evening, and always in the presence of the caliph, of the grand vizier Giafar, 
and of the principal officers of the court, who, as well as the caliph, were all 
in mourning. During the whole time he never ceased to honour with his 
tears the memory of Fetnab, nor would he be interrupted by any business what- 
ever. 

On the last day of the month, the prayers and reading of the Koran con- 
tinued from morning till daybreak on the following day; the whole ceremony 
being now finished, every one returned to his own house. Haroun Alra^ 
schid, fatigued by watching so long, went to rest himself in his apartment, 
and fell asleep upon a sofa between two of the ladies of his palace,, one of whom 
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sat at his feet and the other at his head, employed in works of embroidery, 
and keeping the most profound silence during his sleep. 

She who sat at his nead, and who was called Nouronnihar, perceiving the 
caliph to be asleep, said in a low voice to the other lady, “Nagmatos Sohi,” 
for that was her name, “there is great news. The Commander of the 
Faithful, our dear lord and master, will be delighted when he wakes, to 
learn what I have to communicate. Fetnab is not dead, she is in perfect 
health. ” 

“ O heavens 1” cried Nagmatos Sohi, “is it possible that the charming, 
the incomparable Fetnab should be still alive?” Nagmatos Sohi spoke these 
words with so much vivacity, and in so loud a voice, that the caliph awoke. 
He inquired why his sleep had been interrupted. “Ah, my lord,” replied 
Nagmatos Sohi, “pardon my indiscretion ; I could not hear without emotion 
that Fetnab still lives. It inspired me with a transport I could not restrain.” 
“ What then is become of her, said the caliph, “ if it be true she is not dead?” 
“Commander of the Faithful,” replied Nouronnihar, “I received this evening 
; from a person unknown, a note without any signature, but evidently in the 
handwriting of Fetnab, who relates her melancholy adventure, and desires me 
to inform you of it. I delayed executing my commission till you had taken 
some moments of repose, knowing how necessary it must be to you after so 

much fatigue ; and ” “ Give me, give me the note,” interrupted the caliph 

with great eagerness; “your delay was very unseasonable.” 

Nouronnihar immediately presented the note to him, which he opened with 
extreme impatience. Fetnab had detailed at length all that had happened to 
her, but bad dwelt a little too much on the attentions she had received from 
Ganem. The caliph, naturally of a jealous disposition, instead of being softened 
by a consideration of the ills Ins favourite had experienced from the inhumanity 
of Zobeid&, was only sensible to the infidelity of which he imagined her to have 
been been guilty. “What,” said he, when he had perused the note; “perfi- 
dious wretch ! after having lived for months with a young merchant, has she the 
effrontery to boast of his attentions to her ? I have been returned to Jiagdad 
thirty days, and she has never troubled herself to let me hear of her till now ! 
Ungrateful creature ! whilst I was consuming whole days in lamenting her, she 
passed them in betraying me. I will this instant revenge myself on the faithless 
■wretch, and on the presumptuous youth who has dared to injure me.” The 
prince rose as he finished these words, and proceeded towards a large hall, 
where he was accustomed to show himself and give audience to the great 
men of his court The door of the hall was open, aqd the courtiers who were 
waiting for his appearance, entered. The grand vizier Giafar approached and 
prostrated himself before the throne on which the caliph was seated. He then 
I rose and stood before his master, who said in a tone which demanded prompt 
obedience, “Giafar, your presence is required in the execution of an important 
commission with which I am going to intrust you. Take with you four hundred 
of my guards : inform yourself where a merchant of Damascus, called Ganem, 
the son of Ahou Aibott, resides : when you have discovered his abode, raze the 
house to the ground ; but first seize Ganem and bring him hither with Fetnab, 
my slave, wbo has been living with him these four months. I wish not only to 
chastise her, but to make a public example of the bold wretch, who has with 
so much insolence been unmindful of the respect he owes to his sovereign.” 

The grand vizier, after having received this express command, made a 
profound obeisance to the caliph, putting his hand to his head to show that 
he Would rather lose it than be wanting in obedience ; after this he withdrew. 
The first step he took was to send to the syndic of the merchants who dealt in 
foreign silks, or fine cloths, in order to inform h’mself of the house and street 
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in which Ganem lived. The officer to whom this order was given soon brought 
an account back, that for some months Ganem had scarcely ever made hi* 
appearance, and that the reason why he remained so much at home was un- 
known ; and that it was even doubtful whether he was still at Bagdad. The 
same officer also informed Giafar of the situation of Ganem’s house, and of the ^ 
widow’s name of whom he had hired it. 

On obtaining this intelligence, upon which he could rely, the minister, without 
loss of time, at the head of the soldiers which the caliph had ordered him to 
take, began his march. He went to the officer of the police, whom he desired 
to accompany him ; then followed by a great number of masons and carpenters, 
furnished with the necessary implements, he arrived before Ganem’s house. As 
it stood alone, he made the soldiers surround it, in order to prevent the young 
merchant from making his escape. 

Fetnab and Ganem were just finishing their dinner. The lady was seated 
near a window which opened towards the street. Hearing a noise she looked 
through the lattice, and seeing the grand vizier approaching with his train, con- 
jectured there was some design against Ganem as well as herself. She perceived 
that her note had been received, but she little expected such an answer ; she had 
hoped the caliph would have taken it in a very different manner. She knew not 
that the prince had been so long returned, and therefore felt, though aware of 
his tendency to jealousy, no apprehension on that account. Still the sight of 
the grand vizier and his soldiers made her tremble, not indeed for herself, but 
for Ganem. She did not doubt that she should be able to justify herself, pro- 
vided the caliph would consent to hear her. With regard to Ganem, whom she 
loved less through gratitude than from inclination, she foresaw that his irritated 
I rival would probably choose to see him, and then condemn him to death on 
account of his youth and handsome person. . Full of this idea, she turned 
towards the young merchant and said ; “ Ah, Ganem, we are ruined ! they are 
in search of us.” He immediately looked through the lattice, and was ex- 
tremely alarmed when he perceived the caliph’s guards with drawn swords, and 
the grand vizier with the police officer at their head. He was so terrified at the 
sight that he remained motionless, and unable to utter a single word. “ Ganem,” 
'said the favourite, “ there is no time to be lost If you love me, quickly put 
on the dress of one of your slaves, and rub your face and arms with soot from 
the chimney; then place one of these dishes upon your head, and they will 
take you for the waiter from the tavern, and will let you pass. If you are asked 
where the master of the house is, say without hesitation he is at home.* 
“ Ah, madam,” said Ganem, less alarmed for himself than for Fetnab, “you 
are thinking only of me ; alas 1 what is to become of you ?” 11 Do not distress 
yourself about me,” replied the lady, “ I shall take care of myself ; with regard 
to what you have in this house, I will provide foi its safety, and it will all, I 
hope, be faithfully restored to you when the caliph’s anger shall have subsided ; 
but let me entreat you to avoid its violence. The orders which he gives in 
the first moments of his rage are always fatal.” The young merchant was so 
much afflicted that he knew not on what to determine, and would have suffered 
himself to have been surprised by the caliph’s soldiers, had not Fetnab eagerly 
pressed him to disguise himself. He gave way to her entreaties, put on a slaved 
dress, and besmeared himself with soot : he was barely in time ; a knocking 
was now heard at the door ; all they could do was to take one tender embrace 
before they parted, for they were too deeply afflicted to utter a syllable. Thus 
they took leave of each other ; Ganem yrent out with the dishes upon his head, 
and being really taken for the waiter of the tavern, was allowed to pass without 
interruption. The grand vizier, who met him first, made way for him, not 
having the most distant idea that he was the veiy person whom he was seeking. 
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Those who were behind the grand vizier retired in the same manner, and thus 
favoured his getting off. He reached one of the gates of the town with all 
possible* despatch, and in this way effected his escape. 

Whilst by this stratagem he was flying from the pursuit of the grand vizier, 
that minister entered the apartment of Fetnab, whom he found seated on 
a sofa ; the room was filled with a great number of chests, containing goods 
belonging to Ganem, and money, which he had made by the sale of his 
merchandise. 

As soon as Fetnab saw the grand vizier enter, she prostrated herself with her 
fece to the ground, and remained in that posture, like one who was prepared 
to receive the stroke of death : “ My lord,” said she, “ I am ready to submit 
to the sentence that the Commander of the Faithful has pronounced against me; 
you have only to declare it.” “Madam,” replied Giafar, also prostrating 
himself till she was raised, 11 God forbid that any one should dare to toush 
you with profane hands. I have no design to give you the least cause of his 
displeasure. I have no other orders than to request you to come with me to 
the palace, and to conduct you thither with the merchant who inhabits this 
house.” M My lord,” replied the favourite, rising, “let us depart; I am 
ready to attend you. With regard to the young merchant to whom I owe my 
life, he is not here ; he has been gone near a month to Damascus, whither his 
affairs called him, and has left me the care of the chests you see, till his 
return. I beseech you to permit them to be cairied to the palace, and to give 
orders that they may be put in a place of safety, as I am very desirous to keep 
the promise I made him, that I would lake all possible care of them.” 

“You shall be obeyed, madam,” replied Giafar ; and he immediately 
ordered some porters to be sent for, who took up the chests, and carried them 
to Mesrour. 

As soon as the porters were gone, he whispered something to the officer of 
police, whom he commissioned to see that the house was completely razed to 
ihe ground : but not till a thorough search had first been made after Ganem, 
whom he suspected to be still concealed in it, notwithstanding what Fetnab 
had said. He now went away, and conducted with him the young lady, 
followed by die two female slaves who had attended her. As to Ganem’s 
slaves, no attention was paid to them ; they mingled indiscriminately with the 
crowd, nor is it known what became of them. 

Giafar was scarcely out of the house, when the masons and the carpenters 
began their work of destruction ; and they did their duty so well, that in less 
than an hour, not a vestige remained. But the officer of the police, not being 
able to find Ganem, though he had made the most diligent scrutiny, sent to in- 
form the grand vizier of his ill success before that minister reached the palace. 
#< Well,” said Haroun Alraschid, when he saw him enter his cabinet, “have 
you executed my orders?” “Yes, sire,” replied Giafar, “the house which 
Gamen inhabited is totally demolished, and I bring with me your favourite, 
v Fetnab ; she is at the door, of your apartment, and will enter when you shall 
give your orders. The young merchant could nowhere be found, though the 
most diligent search was made for him. Fetnab asserts, that he has been gone 
to Damascus nearly a month.” 

Never did rage emsa) that of the caliph when he learned that Ganem had 
Stacie his escape, with regard to his favourite, persuaded as he was that she 
had not been faithful to him, he would neither see nor speak with her. 
u Mesrour,” said he to the chief of the eunuchs, who was present, “take the 
ungrateful, the perfidious Fetnab, and shut her up in the dark tower.” Thia 
tower was within the walls of the palace, and generally served as a prison for 
those favourites who had offended the caliph. 
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Mesrour, though accustomed to execute the orders of his mastei, however 
violent, without reply, obeyed this with regret. He expressed his sorrow to 
Fetnab, who was the more afflicted at it, as she had persuaded herself that the 
caliph would not refuse to speak with her. But there was now no way of 
escape from her melancholy fate ; she followed Mesrour, who conducted her to 
the dark tower, and there left her. 

In the mean lime, the enraged caliph dismissed his grand vizier ; and, 
listening only to his passion, wrote with his own hand the following letter to 
the king of Syria, who was his cousin, and tributary to him, 

“ The Caliph Haroun Alraschid to Mohammed Zinebi , King of Syria. 

“ Cousin, this letter is to inform you, that a merchant of Damascus, called 
Ganem, the son of Abou Aibou, has seduced Fetnab, the most beautiful of my 
slaves; and has since taken flight. It is my desire that upon the receipt of 
this, you cause strict search to be made after the above Ganem, and that you 
have him put into safe custody. As soon as he is in your power, I desire that 
he may be loaded with irons, and for three successive days let him receive fifty 
lashes. Order him to be afterwards led through all the quarters of the city, 
preceded by a crier, who shall proclaim these words : * Behold the slightest 
punishment which the Commander of the Faithful inflicts on him who injures his 
9oveieign, and seduces one of his slaves. 7 After that, you shall send him to me, 
under a strong guard. But this is not all ; I desire that you give up his house 
to be plundered, and as soon as it is destroyed, let the materials be carried 
without the town, and dispersed in the open fields. Moreover, if he has 
a father, mother, sisters, wives, daughters, or any other relations, let them be 
completely stripped, aad in this state exposed in the town for three days, with 
the penalty of death to any one who gives them shelter. I hope there will be 
no delay in the execution of my commands. 

“Haroun Alraschid. n 

The caliph, as soon as he had written this letter, delivered it to a courier, 
ordering him to use all possible despatch, and to take some pigeons with him, 
that he might receive in the quickest manner possible the information he wished 
to obtain from Mohammed Zinebi. 

The pigeons of Bagdad have the peculiar property of returning to that city, 
however distant the place may be from which they arc let loose ; more par* 
ticularly when they have young ones. The way in which they are made use o$ 
is to tie a letter under the wing of the bird ; and in this manner intelligence is 
very soon conveyed from whatever place it is required. 

The caliph’s messenger travelled night and day, in order to gratify the impa- 
tience of his master : when he arri ved at Damascus, he proceeded immediately 
to the palace of Zinebi, who received the letter of the caliph seated on his. 
throne. The courier presented it to the king, who instantly took it, and imme- 
diately recognising the hand, rose from his seat, as a proof of his respect, 
kissing the Tetter and putting it to his head to show that he was ready to 
execute, with all submission, whatever orders it might contain. He opened 
and read it, after which he descended from his tnrone, mounted his horse 
without delay, and ordered the principal officers of his household to attend him. 
He also sent for the officer of the police ; and, followed by his whole guard, 
proceeded to Ganem’s house. 

During the whole time that the young merchant had been absent from 
Damascus, his mother had not received any letter from Wm, though the mer- 
chants whom he accompanied to Bagdad were safely returned. They told her 
that they had all left him in perfect health ; but as he did not return, ana 
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neglected to send her any information immediately from himself, so tender a 
mother was induced to believe that her son was dead. She was so thoroughly 
persuaded of it, that she wore niourning for him, and lamented him as sincerely 
as if she had seen him die, and had herself closed his eyes. No mother ever 
expressed more sincere grief ; and far from seeking consolation, she took , 
pleasure in indulging her affliction. She caused a dome to be erected in the 
court belonging to her house, under which she placed a statue of her son, and , 
with her own hands covered it with black cloth. In this building she passed 
whole days and nights, lamenting her son in the same manner as if his body 
had been buried there ; the beautiful Alcolomb, her daughter, was her com- 
panion in affliction, mingling her tears with those of her mother. 

They had already passed some lime in this melancholy state, pitied by the 
whole neighbourhood, who heard their lamentable cries and expressions of 
sorrow, when King Mohammed Zinebi came and knocked at the door; and a 
female having opened it, he hastily entered, asking for Ganem, the son of Abou 
Aibou. 

As the slave had never seen the king, she concluded from his numerous suite, 
that he was one of the principal officers of Damascus. "My lord,” said she, 
"Ganem, whom you inquire for, is dead. My mistress, his mother, is now at 
his tomb, which you see before you, lamenting his loss.” Without paying 
attention to what the slave related, the king drclered his guards to make strict 
search for Ganem throughout the house. He afterwards proceeded himself 
towaids the tomb, where he beheld the mother and daughter bathed in tears, 
seated upon a common mat, near the figure which represented Ganem. As 
soon as they perceived a man at the door of the building, these unfortunate 
women covered themselves with their veils. But the mother, who recollected 
the king, immediately rose, and ran to throw herself at his feet. "My good 
lady,” said the prince to her, " I am in search of your son Ganem; is he here?” 
"Ah, sire,” cried she, "he has been long dead. Would to God I had been 
permitted to perform the last offices for him with my own hands ; that I had 
been allowed the consolation of depositing his bones within this tomb! Oh, 
my son ! my beloved son ! ” — she would have proceeded, but her grief was so 
excessive, that it choked her utterance. 

Zinebi was affected at what he saw, being a prince of a mild disposition, and 
very compassionate to the sufferings of the unhappy. "If Ganem alone is 
guilty,” said he to himself, "why punish his mother and sister, who are inno- 
cent ? Cruel Haroun Alraschid, how much you distress me by making me the 
minister of your vengeance, and obliging me to prosecute those who have never 
offended you! ” 

The guards whom the king had sent to seek for Ganem, now came to inform 
him that their search had been fruitless. He was perfectly satisfied of it, for 
the tears of the two women would not permit him to entertain a doubt of 
the truth of their report. He was miserable at finding himself reduced to the | 
necessity of executing the caliph’s orders ; but whatever concern he might feel, ! 
he did not dare to deceive him by screening them from^his resentment. " My 
good lady,” said he to Ganem* s mother, "leave this tomb; neither you nor 
your daughters are here in safety.” When they came out, he, in order to pre- 
serve them from insult, took off his robe, which was very large, and covered 
them both with it, recommending them to keep near him. This being done, 
he ordered the populace to be admitted, and the pillage commenced with an 
eagerness, and with shouts which terrified thejnother and sister of Ganem, the 1 
more, as they were perfectly ignorant of the cause of these proceedings. The 
most valuable furniture was seized on, as well as chests full of money ; Persian 
and Indian carpets, cushions covered with gold and silver stuffs, the finest 
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porcelain; in shorty everything was carried off, and nothing left but the bare 
walls of the ^.ouse. It was a melancholy sight for these ufthappy women to see 
all they possessed given up to plunder, without knowing in the least why they 
were so cruelly treated. 

Mohammed, after the pillage of the house, ordered the police-officer to have 
it utterly razed, as well as the tomb ; whilst they were employed at this work, 
he conducted Alcolomb and her mother to his palace. It was then that he 
redoubled their affliction by declaring to them the will of the caliph. “He 
orders,” said he, “that you should be stripped and exposed naked before all 
the people during three days. It is with extreme repugnance that I execute 
this cruel and ignominious sentence.” The king uttered these words in a man- 
ner which proved how sincerely he felt the sorrow and compassion he expressed. 
Although the fear of being dethroned prevented his giving way to the sugges- 
tions of pity, he nevertheless softened in some degree the rigour of Haroun 
Alraschia s commands, by ordering for Alcolomb and her mother a coarse 
covering without sleeves, made of horsehair. 

The next day, these unfortunate victims of the caliph’s resentment were 
stripped of their clothes, and dressed m their rough garments. Their head- 
dresses were also taken off, and their dishevelled hair left to hang loose over 
their shoulders. Alcolomb’ s was of a light colour, the most beautiful imagin- 
able, reaching down to the ground. The police-officer, followed by his 
attendants, accompanied them, and led them throughout the city. They were 
preceded by a crier, who from time to time proclaimed in a loud voice, “This 
is the punishment of those who draw upon themselves the indignation of the 
Commander of the Faithful.” Whilst they were thus carried about Damascus, 
their arms and feet naked, in so strange a dress, and endeavouring to conceal 
their confusion by covering their faces with their hair, the people were melted 
even to tears at so affecting a sight. 

The women especially, looking through the lattices at these innocent sufferers, 
as they justly esteemed them, and feeling particularly for the youth and beauty 
of Alcolomb, made the air resound with their piteous cries, as these devoted 
objects passed under their windows. The children, too, terrified by the lamen- 
tations, and by the sight which occasioned them, added their cries to the general 
affliction, and increased the horror of the scene. In short, had the enemies of 
the state taken possession of Damascus, put the people to the sword, and set 
fire to the place, there could not have appeared greater marks of consternation. 

It was almost night before this dreadful spectacle finished. The mother and 
daughter were then brought back to the palace or the king, where they no 
sooner arrived than they fainted away, from the fatigue they had undergone in 
walking barefooted, to which they were so entirely unaccustdmed. It was a 
long time before they could be brought to themselves. The queen of Damascus, 
extremely affected at their misfortune, sent some of her women to comfort 
them, with all kinds of refreshments, and wine to restore their strength, not- 
withstanding the prohibition of the caliph to afford them any assistance. 

The queen’s women found them still insensible, and not in a situation to be 
benefited by the relief which they brought them. They were, however, by 
means pf proper applications, at last recovered. The mother of Ganem imme- 
diately expressed her sense of their kindness. “ My good lady,” said one of 
the queen's women, “ your misfortunes affect us verysensibty ; and our mistress, 
the queen of Syria, gave us great pleasure when she commissioned us to afford 
you all the assistance in our power. We can assure you that this princess takes 
great interest in vour unhappy situation, as well as the king, her husband.” 
Ganem’s mother begged that tne queen’s women would return their most grate- 
ful acknowledgments to that princess for her kindness to hex and Alcolomb ; 
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then addressing the lady who had spoken, she added : “The king, madam, 
has never told «ne why the Commander of the Faithful has sentenced us to suffer 
such cruel outrages ; let me beseech you to inform me what crimes we have 
committed.” “ My good lady,” replied the queen’s attendant, “your misfor- 
tunes originate with your son Ganem ; he is not dead, as you imagine. He is 
accused of having carried off the most beloved of the caliph’s favourites; 
and, as he has evaded the effects of the prince’s resentment by a hasty flight, 
the punishment has fallen upon you. Every one condemns the violence of the 
caliph, but at the same time every one fears him ; and King Zmebi himself, as 
you perceive, does not dare to counteract his orders, through fear of his dis- 
pleasure. Thus all we can do is to testify our compassion, and exhort you to 
patience.” 

“ I know my son’s disposition,” said the mother of Ganem ; “I have taken 
great pains with his education, and have always brought him up with a strong 
sense of respect for the Commander of the Faithful. He has not committed the 
crime of which he is accused : I will be answerable for his innocence. 1 shall 
no longer murmur or complain, since it is for him I suffer, and since 1 know 
that lie is not dead. Oh, Ganem,” she exclaimed, transported by a mingled 
emotion of joy and tenderness, “ my dear son, is it possible that you still exist! 

I no longer regret the destruction of my property; and to whatever excess the 
caliph may carry his rigour, I can pardon all, since Heaven has preserved my 
son. It is for my daughter only that 1 am afflicted ; her woes alone distress 
me : I believe her, however, to be so good a sister, as to be capable of following 
my example.” 

At these words, Alcolomb, who had till then appeared unmoved, turned 
towards her mother, and throwing her aims round her neck, “Yes, my dear 
mother,” said she, “ I will always follow your example, to whatever extremities 
your affection for my brother may lead you.” 

« The mother and daughter, thus mingling their tears and sighs, remained 
tenderly locked in each other’s arms for a considerable time. In the mean 
time the queen’s women, who were much affected at the scene, said everything 
which might induce the mother of Ganem to take some refreshment. She eat 
, a morsel only, merely to satisfy them, and Alcolomb did the same. 

' It being the caliph’s order that the relations of Ganem should be exposed 
three days successively to the people in the situation which has been already 
described, Alcolomb and her mother again appeared as a public spectacle, for 
the second time, during the whole of the next day ; but things were now con- 
ducted in a very different manner : on this and the following day, the streets 
| which before had been crowded with people, were deserted. The merchants, 
indignant at the treatment which the widow and daughter of Abou Aibou had 
received, shut up their shops, and scrupulously avoided coming out of their 
houses. The women, instead of looking through their lattices, retired to the 
back part of their houses. Not a creature was to be seen in all the squares 
and streets through which these unfortunate women were obliged to pass ; it 
! seemed as if the town had been abandoned by its inhabitants. 

On the fourth day, Mohammed Zinebi, who wished faithfully to execute the 
caliph's orders, although he did not approve them, sent criers into all quarters 
of the city to publish to every citizen of Damascus, and also to all foreigners of 
whatsoever condition, that- under pain of death, and of being afterwards thrown 
as food to the dogs, they should not presume to give shelter to the mother and 
sister of Ganem, or to furnish them with a morsel of bread or a drop of water : 
in a word, they were prohibited from affording them the smallest assistance, or 
from having any Communication with them. 

After the criers had executed the king’s commands, that prince farther 
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ordered that the mother and her daughter should be sent out of the palace, 
and be permitted to go whichever way they chose. They no sooner appeared 
than every one flew to avoid them, so strong was the impression made on the 
minds of the people by the proclamation they had heard. These unhappy 
women soon discovered that they were shunned by all, and being ignorant of 
the cause, they were much surprised at it ; their astonishment was painfully 
increased, when, on entering one of the streets, they perceived among many 
others several of their particular friends, who, as soon as they appeared, fled 
with as much precipitation as the rest. “ What, 1 ’ said the mother of Ganem, 
“ are we' infectious ? Has the unjust and barbarous treatment we have received 
made us hateful to our fellow-citizens ? Come, my child,” continued she, 
“let us leave Damascus; do not let us stay another moment in a place where 
we create horror even in our best friends.” 

Impressed with these sentiments, these two unfortunate ladies reached one 
of the extremities of the town, and betook themselves to a miserable ruin, 
where they hoped to find shelter for the night ; some Mussulmans, actuated by 
motives of charity and compassion, came as soon as it was dark to bring them 
some provisions, but they dared not stop a moment to console them, for fear 
of being discovered, and punished for disobeying the orders of the caliph. 

In the meantime King Zmebi had dismissed a pigeon, in order that Haroun 
Alraschid might be informed of his punctual obedience. He made him 
acquainted at the same rime with all that had passed, and begged to be 
instructed in what way he was to proceed in regard to the mother and sister 
of Ganem. He very soon received, by the same mode of conveyance, the 
caliph’s answer, who desired that they might be for ever banished from Da- 
mascus. The king of Syria immediately sent people to the ruin where the 
mother and sister of Ganem had taken refuge, with orders to conduct them 
three day’s journey from Damascus, and there to leave them, with a prohibition 
never to return to that city. 

Zinebi’s people performed their task ; but being less exact than their master 
had been in executing the orders of Ilaroun Alraschid, they compassionately 
bestowed on Alcolomb and her mother some small pieces of money to procure 
them food : they also gave each of them a bag, which they put round their 
necks to hold their provisions. 

In this deplorable state, they arrived at the first village from Damascus. 
The female peasants gathered round them, and as they could not help observing 
through their disguise that they were people of condition, they asked them 
what had obliged them to travel in a dress which ^evidently was not usual to 
them. Instead of answering these questions, they began to weep ; this tended 
to increase the curiosity of the peasants, and at the same time to inspire them 
with compassion. The mother of Ganem related all that she and her daughter 
had suffered. The good villagers were moved at it, and endeavoured to 
console them ; nor did they fail to entertain them in the best way their poverty 
I would allow : they obliged them to take off their coverings of horsehair, which 
I much incommoded them, and to put on other clothing, which they gave them, 
j as also shoes, and something to cover their heads, in order to protect their 
I hair. 

After having heartily thanked the charitable peasants of this village, Alcolomb 
and her mother proceeded towards Aleppo by short journeys. They were 
accustomed to retire near the mosques or into them towards dusk, and there 
they passed the night upon the mats which covered the pavement, if there were 
any ; otherwise they laid down upon the pavejnent itself, or lodged in one of 
those public places which are intended r.o serve as an asylum for travellers. 
With regard to food, they were sufficiently supplied, as they often came to 
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places where bread, boiled rice, and other food was distributed to any traveller 
who asked for it * • . 

They at last arrived at Aleppo ; but they did not choose to stay there, and 
continuing their way towards the Euphrates, they crossed that river, and 
entered into Mesopotamia, which they penetrated as far as Moussoul. From 
thence, much as they had suffered, they proceeded to Bagdad. That was the 
place whither all their desires tended, in the hope of meeting with Ganem, 
although they ought not to have flattered themselves that he could be in the 
same town in which the caliph resided ; but they hoped it, because they wished 
it. But we must here leave Alcolomb and her mother, and return to Fetnab. 

This lady had been strictly confined in the dark tower from the day which 
proved so fatal to her and Ganem. However disagreeable her prison might 
be, she was less distressed by her own sufferings than at Ganem’s, the uncer- 
tainty of whose fate caused her the most poignant anguish, and there was scarcely 
a moment in which she ceased to lament his sad destiny. 

One night, when the caliph was walking alone round his palace, as was his 
usual custom — for this prince possessed a large share of curiosity, and some- 
times learned in his nocturnal excursion, matters which passed in his palace, and 
which would never otherwise have come to his knowledge ; — one night, then, he 
passed in his walk near the dark tower, and thinking he heard some one speak, 
he stopped ; approaching the door in order to listen, he distinctly heard these 
words, which Fetnab, still a prey to grief at the remembrance of Ganem, 
uttered very intelligibly : “O Ganem, too unhappy Ganem ! what is become 
of thee ? whither hath thine unfortunate destiny conducted thee ? Alas ! I 
have been the unhappy cause of thy misfortunes ! Why didst thou not rather 
leave roe to perish miserably than afford me thy generous assistance ? What a 
sad reward hast thou received for all thine attentions and respect ! The Com- 
mander of the Faithful, who ought to recompense^ ee, becomes thy persecutor ; 
in requital for having always regarded me as consecrated to him, thou art 
bereft of all thy property, and art obliged to seek thy safety in flight. Ah, 
caliph ! barbarous caliph ! what defence wilt thou make when thou shalt 
appear with Ganem before the awful tribunal of the Supreme Judge, and when 
the angels shall, in thy presence, bear testimony of the truth ? All thy present 
power, before which half the earth trembles, will not then save thee from the 
condemnation and punishment due to thy unjust violence.” Here Fetnab ceased 
to speak, sighs and tears having stopped her utterance. 

What he now heard was sufficient to make the caliph reflect upon his 
conduct. He clearly perceived, that if what Fetnab said was true, she must of 
necessity be innocent, and that he had been too precipitate in the orders he had 
issued against Ganem and his family. In order to investigate thoroughly an 
affair in which his character for equity — a point upon which he much prided 
himself— seemed to be involved, he instantly returned towards his apartment, 
and as soon as he had entered it, he ordered Mesrour to go to the dark tower 
and bring Fetnab before him. 

The chief of the eunuchs inferred from this order, and still more from the 
caliph’s manner, that he intended to pardon and recall his favourite : be was 
delighted at the supposition, as he loved Fetnab, and was much concerned at 
her disgrace. He instantly hastened to the tower : “Madam,” said he, in a 
tone expressive of the satisfaction he felt, * 1 have the goodness to follow me : 
I hope .you will never again return to this gloomy, dismal place; the Com- 
mander of the Faithful wishes to converse with you, and I augur well of this 
disposition.” 

Fetnab followed Mesrour, who conducted and introduced her into the 
caliph's cabinet. She immediately fell prostrate before the prince, and 
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remained in that posture with her face bathed in tears. “Fetnab,” said the 
•aliph, without desiring her to rise, “it appears you accuse me of violence and 
injustice : tell me who is this man that, in spite of the respect and attention 
he has preserved towards me, is reduced to so dreadful a situation? Speak ; 
you know that I am naturally well disposed, and inclined to do justice.” * 
The favourite understood by what the caliph said, that he had overheard 
her ; and taking advantage of so excellent an opportunity of justifying her 
beloved Ganem — “Commander of the Faithful,” she replied, “if any expres- 
sion has escaped me which displeases your majesty, I humbly entreat your 
pardon. Ganem, the unfortunate son of Abou Aibou, a merchant of Damascus, 
is the man with whose innocence and sufferings you desire to be made ac- 

? uainted. It is he who saved my life, and gave me an asylum in his house, 
will confess that, when he first saw me, he might perhaps entertain the idea 
of devoting himself to me, in the hopes that I would repay his attention ; thus, 
at least, I inferred from the earnestness he betrayed in my behalf, and from the 
eagerness he showed to render me every assistance of which I stood in need 
from my situation. But as soon as he was aware that I had the honour to 
belong to you, * Ah, madam, ’ said he, ‘ what belongs to the master is forbidden 
to the slave.’ I must do him the justice to say, that his conduct from that 
moment never belied his words, At the same time you know, Commander of 
the Faithful, with what rigour you have treated him - a rigour you will have to 
answer for before the tribunal of God.” 

The caliph was not displeased with Fetnab for the freedom she used in 
expressing her sentiments: “But,” rejoined he, “can I rely on the assurances 
you give me of Ganem’s honour?” '‘Yes,” replied she, “you may; I would 
not, on any account whatever, disguise fiom you the truth : and to prove that I 
am sincere, I will make a confession which will perhaps displease you, but 
I solicit beforehand your majesty’s forgiveness.” “Speak, daughter,” said 
Ilaroun Alraschid; “I freely pardon you, provided you conceal nothing from 
me.” “Well, then,” replied Fetnab, “know that the respectful attentions of 
Ganem, added to the essential services he rendered me, led me to esteem him 
very highly; I even went further: you, sire, have experienced the tyranny of 
love; I felt that he inspired me with the tenderest sentiments; he perceived it, 
but far from profiting by my weakness, and notwithstanding the ardour of his 

E assion, he continued firm in his duty. All that his regard for me ever drew 
■om him were the words I have already repeated to your majesty: *what 
belongs to the master is forbidden to the slave.’ ” 

This ingenious confession would perhaps have irritated any other than the 
caliph, but it completely softened this prince. He commanded her to rise, and 
seating her near him, desired her to relate her history from beginning to end : 
in this she acquitted herself with much spirit and address. She passed slightly 
over what regarded Zobeid£ : she enlarged more upon her obligations to Ganem, 
upon the expense he had been at on her account ; and she particularly dwelt on 
his discretion, wishing by that means to make the caliph understand that she 
was under the necessity of being concealed in Ganeifl’s house, in order to deceive 
Zobeide. She concluded with the flight of the young merchant, to which she 
frankly told the caliph she had advised him, in order to avoid the effects of his 
displeasure. 

When she had finished, the prince said to her, “I believe all you have told 
me ; but why did you so long delay to give me some intelligence of yourself? 
Was it necessary to wait a whole month after my return before you informed me 
where you were?” “Commander of the Faithful,” replied Fetnab, “Ganem 
so seldom went out of his house, that it is by no means a matter which ought to 
surprise you that we were not the first to hear of your return . Besides, it was 
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a long time before he could find a favourable opportunity of delivering the note 
I had written, and of which he took charge, into the hands of Nouronnihar.” 

“It is enough, Fetnab,” replied the caliph; “I acknowledge my error, and 
am willing to repair it by conferring every benefit in' my power upon this young 
merchant. See, then, how much I will do ; ask for him what you will, I will 
grant it.” At these words the favourite threw herself at the caliph’s feet, 
bowing her face to the ground, and then raising herself— “ Commander of the 
Faithful,” said she, “after first returning your majesty my sincere thanks for 
Ganem, I humbly beseech you to order it to be proclaimed throughout your 
dominions that you pardon the son o£ Abou Aibou, and that he has only to 
present himself before you.” “ I will do more,” replied the prince. “ In order 
to reward him for having preserved your life, and for the respect he has main- 
tained towards me, and also to make him amends for the loss of his property, 
and repair the injury his family has sustained, I bestow you upon him for a 
wife.” Fetnab was unable to find words which could sufficiently express her 
gratitude to the caliph for his generosity. She now retired into the apartment 
she had occupied before her unfortunate adventure. The same furniture 
remained in it, nothing had been touched: but what gave her the most pleasuic 
was to find the chests and packages belonging to Ganem, which Mesrour had 
taken care to have conveyed there. 

The next day, Haroun Alraschid gave orders to the grand vizier to have it 
proclaimed in every town of his dominions, that he pardoned Ganem, the son 
of Abou Aibou; but this proclamation was without effect, for a considerable 
time passed, and nothing was heard of this young merchant. Fetnab thought 
that he certainly could not survive the misery of having lost her : the most 
anxious inquietude took possession of her mind ; but hope is the last thing that 
abandons lovers: she begged the caliph’s permission to go herself in search of 
Ganem ; which having obtained, she took out of her casket a purse containing 
a thousand pieces of gold, and left the palace one morning, mounted upon a 
mule very richly caparisoned, with which she was provided from the stables of 
the caliph. Two black eunuchs attended her, one on each side laying his hand 
’on the mule’s back. 

She w»ent from mosque to mosque distributing alms to devout people of the 
Mussulman religion, imploring their prayers for the accomplishment of an 
important affair, on which she told them the happiness of two individuals 
depended. She employed the whole day and her thousand pieces of gold in 
acts of charity at the mosques, and in the evening returned to the palace. 

The following day she took another purse containing the same sum, and with 
the same attendants repaired to the place where the jewellers were accustomed 
to assemble. She stopped at the entrance, and without dismounting, ordered 
one of die black eunuchs to desire the syndic to come and speak with her. 
The syndic, who was a very charitable man, and who expended more than two- 
thirds of his income in relieving such poor foreigners as were either afflicted 
with sickness or any way distressed in their affairs, attended on Fetnab Imme- 
diately, whom he knew by her dress to be a lady belonging to the palace. “I 
apply to you,” said she, putting her purse into his hands, “as a man whose 
piety is much commended through the whole city. I beg of you to distribute 
these pieces of gold among such poor objects as you are accustomed to assist; 
for I am not ignorant that it is your laudable practice to succour the distresses 
of all foreigners who apply to you for charity. I know, too, that you are even 
anxious to anticipate their wants, and that nothing is more grateful to you than 
to find occasions of relieving distress.” “Madam,” replied the syndic, “I 
shall execute your commands with pleasure ; but if you are desirous of exercising 
your charity with your own hands, and will take the trouble of coming to my 
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| house, you will there see two women worthy of all your compassion. I met 
i them yesterday as they entered the town ; they were in a most miserable state, 

I and I was the more affected at it, as they appeared to be people of condition. 

It was easy to discover through the wretched rags which covered them, and in 
spite of all the injury their complexion had received from the heat of the sun, 
that air of superiority that I have rarely met with in those poor objects to whom 
I have extended my aid. 1 conducted them both to my house, and placed them 
under the care of my wife, who formed the same judgment of them that I had 
done. She ordered her slaves to prepare good beds, while she employed her- 
self in assisting them to wash their faces, and in providing a change of linen. 
We do not yet know who they are, because we wished them to take some 
repose before we fatigued them with questions. ” 

Fetnab felt a curiosity to see them which she could not well account for. 
The syndic thought it his duty to attend her to his house, but she would not 
suffer him to take the trouble, and was conducted to it by one of his slaves, 
i Being arrived at the door she alighted from her mule, and followed the syndic’s 
slave, who entered first to announce her to his mistress, whom he found in the 
apartment occupied by Alcolomb and her mother ; for these were the women 
of whom the syndic had been speaking to Fetnab. 

The syndic’s wife, having learnt from her slave that one of the ladies of the 
palace was in the house, was coming out of the chamber to receive her, but 
Fetnab followed the slave so close as not to give her time, and entered the 
apartment. The syndic’s wife pi os t rated herself before her, as a mark of her 
respect towards everything winch belonged to the caliph. Fetnab raised her* 
and said — “My good lady, I entreat your permission to speak to the two 
strangers who arrived at Bagdad last night.” “Madam,” replied the wife of 
the syndic, “ they are now lying in the two little beds which you see standing i 
together.” The favourite immediately approached that in which the mother * 
was, and looking at her attentively — “My good woman,” said she, ~ “ I am 1 
come to offer you some assistance ; I am not without interest m this city, and ^ 
may perhaps be useful to you and vour companion.” “ I see, madam,” replied \ 
the mother of Ganem, “ by your kind offer of assistance, that Heaven has not 
yet abandoned us. We have had reason to fear it after all we have suffered.” | 
When she finished these words, she began to weep so bitterly that Fetnab and 
the wife of the syndic could not refrain from tears. ! 

The caliph’s favourite, drying her eyes, said to the mother of Ganem, “I 1 
beseech you to relate to us the history of your life and misfortunes ; you cannot | 
i do it to people more disposed to use every effort in their power to console and 
| assist you.” “Madam,” replied the unfortunate widow of Abou Aibou, “it 
! is a favourite of the Commander of the Faithful, a lady called Fetnab, who is J 
i the cause of all our sufferings.” The favourite was thunderstruck at this decla* J 
j ration ; but dissembling her confusion and agitation, she did not interrupt the 
j mother of Ganem, who proceeded as follows: “I am the widow of Abou ^ 
l Aibou, a merchant of Damascus ; I had a son called Ganem, who being * 

I brought by his business to Bagdad, was accused there of carrying off this \ 
Fetnab. The caliph caused him to be sought for, in order to put him to death ; ! 
and not being able to find him, wrote to the king of Damascus to order our « 
house to be plundered and destroyed ; to have my daughter and myself exposed , 
naked to the people for three successive days ; and then that we should be both 
banished for ever out of Syria. But with whatever indignity we have been 
treated, I could still be happy if my son lives, and I could again meet with 
him. What delight would it be to me and to his sister to behold him once 
more ! In embracing him we should forget the loss of our property, and 
all we have suffered on his account Alas 1 I am persuaded that if he is the* 
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cause, h 2 is the innocent cause of our misfortunes, and that he is as free from 
guilt towards the caliph as his sister and myself.” 44 No, undoubtedly,” inter- 
rupted Fetnab, “he is no more criminal than you are, I can assert his 
innocence, because I am that very Fetnab of whom you have so much reason 
to complain. It is my unhappy fate to have caused all your distresses. It is 
to me you must impute the loss of your son, if he really is no more ; but if I 
have been the cause of your sufferings, I have also the power to alleviate them. 
1 have already justified Ganem in the sight of the caliph : that prince has pro- 
claimed a pardon throughout his dominions, to the son of Abou Aibou ; and be 
assured, he will now serve you as effectually as he has before injured you : you 
are no longer his enemies. He only waits for the arrival of Ganem to reward 
him for the important service he has rendered me, by uniting our fates for ever : 
he intends to give me to him as his wife. Look upon me then as your 
daughter, and permit me to assure you of my eternal friendship.” As she said 
this, she affectionately embraced the mother of Ganem, whose astonishment 
rendered her unable to answer. Fetnab only left her to fly to the other bed to 
embrace Alcolomb, who sat up extending her arms to receive her. 

The charming favourite of the caliph, after having lavished upon the mother 
and daughter every mark of tenderness and affection which they might expect 
from the wife of Ganem, said, “Afflict yourselves no longer; the nch effects 
which Ganem had in this city are not lost ; they are safe in my apartment in 
the caliph’s palace. I am well aware that all the treasures in the world could 
not console you for the loss of Ganem : at least, I judge of the feelings of his 
mother and sister by my own. Consanguinity is not less powerful than love in 
exalted minds. Do not let us despair of seeing him again. We shall find him; 
the good fortune I experience in having thus met with you gives me the greater 
encouragement to entertain hopes. Perhaps this very day may be the last of 
your misfortunes, and the commencement of still greater happiness than you 
enjoyed at Damascus before Ganem quitted you.” 

Fetnab was proceeding, when the syndic of the jewellers arrived : “Madam,” 
said he, “I have just been witness to a very affecting spectacle. It is a young 
man whom a carael-driver has brought to the hospital at Bagdad. He was 
fastened with cords upon the camel, not having sufficient strength to support 
himself. They had just unbound him, and were about to carry him to the 
hospital as I passed. I approached the young man and looked at him atten- 
tively, and it struck me that his face was not entirely unknown to me. I asked 
some questions relative to his family, but I could not draw from him any other 
answer than sighs and tears. I took pity on him, and knowing, from the habit 
I am in of seeing sick persons, that there was urgent necessity for him to be 
immediately taken care of, I would not suffer him to be left at the hospital, well 
knowing the manner in which the sick are attended to in those places, and the 
incapacity of the physicians. I ordered him to be brought hither by my slaves, 
who have placed him in a separate apartment, and given him by my desire some 
of my own linen, and they attend him in the same manner as I should be 
attended myself.” 

' Fetnab started on hearing this relation, and felt an emotion she could not 
account for. “Show me, said she to the syndic, “into the sick man’s 
chamber; I must see him.” The syndic immediately conducted her there, and 
whilst she was gone, Ganem’s mother said to Alcolomb : 44 Ah ! daughter, 
however miserable the situation of this sick stranger may be, it is most likely 
that your unhappy brother, if he be still alive, is in as bad a condition.” 

. The favourite of the caliph, as soon as she entered the sick man’s apartment, 
to approached the bed where the syndic’s slave had placed him. She saw a young 
shall man, whose eyes were closed, his face pale and disfigured,' and bathed in tears : 
yourcham* ‘ 
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she looked at him attentively, hey heart palpitated, she thought she discovered 
the countenance of Ganem ; but then distrusted her eyes. If in some respects 
she found a resemblance to him in the object before her, in others he appeared 
so different, that she durst not flatter herself it could be Ganem whom she 
beheld. Not being able to resist her desire of being satisfied on this subject, 
‘‘Ganem,” said she, with a trembling voice, “is it you I see?” At these 
words she stopped, in order to give him time to answer, but perceiving that he 
remained apparently insensible, “O Ganem, I do not then address myself t<j 
you ! my imagination, too strongly impressed with your image, has painted the 
deceitful resemblance on this stranger. No malady could render the son of 
Abou Aibou deaf to the voice of Fetnab.” At the name of Fetnab, Ganem 
(for it was no other) raised his eyes, and turned his head towards the person 
who addressed him ; and recognising the favouute of the caliph, “Ah, madam,” 
said he, “can it be you ? By what miracle ” he could not go on, his emo- 

tions of joy overpowered him, and he fainted. Fetnab and the syndic eagerly 
flew to his assistance ; but as soon as lie showed signs of recovery, the syndic 
begged the lady to retire, fearing lest the sight of her should increase Ganem ’s 
disorder. 

The young man having recovered his senses, looked around, and not per- 
ceiving her he sought, “Beautiful Fetnab," cried lie, “where are you? Did 
you not present yourself before me, or was it only an illusion?” “No, sir,” 
said the syndic, “it is no illusion ; I begged the lady to retire, but you shall 
see her as soon as you are in a condition to bear an interview. You now stand 
in need of repose, and nothing must prevent your taking it. Your affairs now 
wear a much better aspect, for I believe you to be the same Ganem for whom 
the Commander of the Faithful has caused a pardon for past offences to be 
proclaimed in Bagdad. Be satisfied for the present with this intelligence. The 
lady who has just been with you will in due time give you more ample informa- 
tion. Think of nothing at present but the re-establishment of your health ; it 
shall be my business to do everything in my power to contribute towards it.” 
When he had said this, he left Ganem to his repose, and went to order what- 
ever was necessary to restore his strength, exhausted as he was by want and 
fatigue. 

During this time, Fetnab was in the apartment of Alcolomb and her mother, 
where nearly the same scene passed ; for when Ganem’s mother heard that the 
sick stranger whom the syndic had brought to his house was Ganem himself 
she was so overjoyed, that she also fainted away. And when the care and at- 
tention of Fetnab and the syndic’s wife had brought her to herself, she instantly 
wished to rise and go to her son ; but the syndic, who arrived during these 
transactions, prevented her, by representing that Ganem was so weak and 
emaciated, that his life would be endangered by exciting in him emotions so 
violent as the unexpected sight of a beloved mother and sister must occasion. 
There was no necessity for the syndic to use any stronger arguments to per- 
suade the mother of Ganem to desist from her purpose. Fetnab now 
exclaimed, “ Blessed be Heaven for bringing us together in the same place 1 I 
shall now return to the palace, and acquaint the caliph with these events, and 
to-morrow morning I will be with you again.” She then embraced the mother 
and daughter, and went away. * r 

As soon as she arrived at the palace, she demanded a private audience of the 
caliph, which she instantly obtained. She was introduced into the prince’s 
cabinet, where he was alone* She immediately threw herself at his feet, bowing 
her head to the ground, according to the usual custom. He desired her to 
rise and be seated, and then asked her if she had heard anything of Ganem. 
“Commander of the Faithful,” said she, “ I have succeeded so well as to have 
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found him, and hi# mother and sister also.” JThe caliph was curious to know 
how she could have discovered them in so short a time. She satisfied his 
cariosity, and spoke so handsomely of the mother of Ganem and of Alcolomb, 
that be had a great desire to see them, as well as the young merchant. 

If Haroun Alraschid was at times violent, and allowed himself to be carried 
away by the heat of passion to commit acts of cruelty, yet he was in his nature 
the most equitable and generous prince alive as soon as his anger was appeased, 
and he became sensible of his injustice. Being convinced that he had unjustly 
persecuted Ganem and family, and that Ire had publicly injured them, he 
resolved upon giving them public satisfaction. *-‘1 am delighted, w said he to 
Fetnab, “ that you have been so fortunate in making this discovery ; I am 
rejoiced at it less on your account than on my own. I will punctually keep the 
promise I have given you : you shall marry Ganem ; and I declare, that from 
this moment you are no longer my slave, you are now free. Return to the 
young merchant, and as soon as his health is re-established bring him to me, 
with his mother and sister.” 

Fetnab did not fail, very early the next morning, to repair to the syndic of 
| the jewellers, impatient to learn the state of Ganem’s health, and to communi- 
cate to the mother and daughter the good fortune which awaited them. The 
first person she met was the syndic, who told her that Ganem had passed a very 
good night ; that as his disorder arose entneiy from melancholy, and the cause 
was now removed, he would very soon recover. 

The son of Abou Aibou was in reality much better. Repose, the excellent j 
remedies he had taken, and, more than all, the effect produced on his mind by ’ 
the happy change in his situation, were so efficacious, that the syndic was of j 
: opinion he might with safety see his mother, sister, and mistress, provided he i 
| was prepared for the interview ; for it was much to be feared, that, being j 
wholly ignorant of the arrival of his mother and sister at Bagdad, his surprise 
I and joy at the sight of them might be attended with bad consequences. It was 
I determined, therefore, that Fetnab should first enter Ganem’s apartment alone* 

1 and should make a sign to the two other ladies to enter when she judged it 
proper. 

Things being thus arranged, Fetnab was introduced by the syndic to the 
sick man, who was so overjoyed at the sight of her, as again to be very near 
feinting. “ Well, Ganem ” said she* approaching his bed, 4* you see yoor Fetnab 
again, whom you imagined to be lo$t to you for ever.” “Ah! madam,” in- j 
terrupted he, eagerly, “ by what miracle do you again bless my sight ? I | 
thought you had been ia the palace of the caliph ; no doubt the prince has ; 
listened to you ; you have done away his suspicions, and are restored to his ■ 
, affection.” “ Yes, my dear Ganem,” replied ‘Fetnab, “ I am justified in the \ 
| opinion of the Commander of the Faithful, who in order to repair the evils he j 
} has made you sustain, bestows me on you in marriage.” The last words gave 
| Ganem such extreme delight, as to make him incapable at first of manifesting 
his joy otherwise thaff by the expressive and tender silence so well known to 
lovers. But he at last interrupted it : Ah ! >>eautifui Fetnab,” he exclaimed, 

M may I give credit to what you tell me ? Can I believe that the caliph really 
gives you up to the son of Abou Aibou ?” “ Nothing is more certain, ” replied 
the lady ; “ this prince, who was lately so desirous to take away your life, and 
who, in his anger, has made your mother and sister suffer a thousand indignities, 
»ow wishes to see you, in order to reward the respect you have shown towards 
him ; and there is no doubt of his giving ample proofs of his kindness to your 
whole family/* 

Ganem desired to know in what manner the caliph had ill-treated his mother 
mid sister, which Fetnab immediately related to him. He could not hear so 
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sad a stoiy without tears, notwithstanding the happy state of his mind from the 
recent communication of his approaching marriage with his beloved mistress. 

But when betnab told him they were actually at Bagdad, and moreover m the 
I same house with him, he showed such extreme impatience to see them, that 
I Fetnab could no longer delay the gratifica’ion he so anxiously wished She 
I immediately called them ; they were at the door, waiting the happy moment 
I The) entered, ran towaids Ganem, and embracing ham by turns, kissed him 
again and again. How many were the tears shed m the midst of these embraces’ 
Ganem s countenance, as well as that of his mother and sister, was bedewed 
I with them Fetnab also wept abundantly, even the syndic and his wife weie 
I unable to refiam at so affecting a spectacle , nor could they enough admire the 
secret ways of Pi evidence, which bad thus brought together four persons, whom 
I fortune had so cruelly separated 

After they had wiped away their tears, Ganem again caused them to flow, 
by the account he gave of all he had suffered, fiom the day he left fetnab to 
I the moment w hen the syndic had brought ham to his house He told them, 
that having taken refuge in a small village, he had thue fallen ill, that some 
chantablc peasants had taken cart of him, but as he exhibited no signs of 
lecovery, he was given in charge to a eamtl dnvtr to be conveyed to the 
hospital at Bagdat fetnab also recounted the liuonveni cnees she haul 
sustune l in hei prison, and the accident of the caliph s overheating btr in the j 
tower, and of his sending fo^ her into his cabinet not (putting the convetsa | 
tion winch restored her to his good opinion At last, when they had all 
mfoimcd each other of whatever hau osprctively befallen them, “Let u ' 

I thank Ilea. eri,” said Fetnab, “for hav.ug thus united us, and think only 
of the happiness that now awaits us As soon as Ganem’s heilth is re 
established, it will be necessary for him to appear before the caliph with his 
muthci and sistu, but as they are not at present in a condition to make a 
| suitable appearance, I must undertake to remove this obstacle, and therefore 
beg you will excuse me for a moment >% 

S vying these words she left the room, and went immediately to the palace, 

I whcnc e she soon returned to the syndic’s house with another purse, containing 
I a thousand pieces of gold. She gave it to the syndic, begging him to purchase 
I pi opci dresses for Alcolomb and Tier mother. The syndic, who was a man. of 
I great taste, chose very elegant materials* and had them made up with aU 
I possible expedition They were ready in three days, and Ganem finding 
himself sufficiently recovered prepared for the important visit. But on the 
day which he had fixed upon to attend the caliph, as he, his mother, and sister, 
were making the nece^ary preparations, the grand vi/ur Giafar ai rived at the 
houst of the syndic 

'lht mimstu was on horseback, attended by a long tram of officers “My 
lord,’ 1 said he to Ganem, as he rntued, “ I come from the Commander of the 1 
Faithful, your master and mine ; the commission with which I am now intrusted j 
is veiy dineient from that which I do not wish to call to your remembrance. 

I am oideied to accompany and piesent you to the caliph, who much wishes to 
see yoa ” Ganem replied to the civilities of the grand vizisr only by a 
profound inclination of his head , he then mounted a horse which had been 
brought for him from the stables of the caliph, m the management of which 
he* showed very great dexterity and gmce. The mother and daughter were \ 
placed on mules brought from the palace ; and whilst b etnab, mounted also 
on a mule, proceeded wnth them to the residence of the caliph by a private 
way, Giafar conducted Ganem b) another raad, and mtioduced him to the hall 
of audience 

"When the grand vizier had brought Gar cm to the. foot of the throne, the { 
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young merchant made his obeisance, by throwing himself with his face to the 
ground ; then rising, he addressed an elegant compliment, in verse, to the 
caliph, which, though composed at the moment, gained the applause of the 
whole court When he had finished his speech, the caliph desired him to 
approach, and said, “ I am most happy to see you, and shall be glad to learn 
from yourself where you found my favourite, and all that you have done to 
serve her.” Ganem obeyed, and appeared to speak so entirely without 
disguise, that the caliph was convinced of his sincerity. The prince ordered 
a very rich robe to be presented to him, according to the custom always 
observed towards those to whom audience is given. He then said, “ Ganem, 
I much wish you to remain in my court.” “Commander of the Faithful,” 
replied the young merchant, “the slave has no other will than that of his 
master, on whom his life and fortune depend.” The caliph was well satisfied 
with Ganem ’s answer, and gave him a large pension. After this, the prince 
descended from his throne, and ordering Ganem and the grand vizier only to 
follow him, he entered his own apartment. 

As he did not doubt that Fetnab was at the palace with the widow and 
daughter of Abou Aibou, he ordered fhem to be introduced. They prostrated 
themselves before him. He desired them to rise, and was so struck with the 
beauty of Alcolomb, that, after having looked at her with great attention, he 
said, “ I am so much concerned at having treated your charms so unworthily, 
that I think some reparation due to them, which may exceed the offence I have 
committed. I take you for my wife, and by that means I shall punish Zobeid£, 
who will thus become the remote cause of your happiness, as she has been of 
your misfortunes. This is not all, ” added he, turning towards the mother of 
Ganem ; “you, madam, are still young, and will not disdain an alliance with 
my grand vizier. I give you to Giafar ; and you, Fetnab, to Ganem. Let a 
cadi and witnesses be brought hither, and let the three contracts be imme- 
diately drawn up and signed. ” Ganem represented to the caliph that his sister 
would be too much honoured in being ranked among the number of his 
favourites ; but the prince was determined to marry her. 

After Scheherazade had finished the history' of Ganem, the son of Abou 
Aibou, the sultan of the Indies expressed how much pleasure he had received 
from the relation. “Sire,” said the sultana, “since this histoiy has amused 
you, I humbly entreat that your majesty would listen to one of Prince Zeyn 
Alasnam and the king of the Genii ; you will not be less satisfied with it.” 
Schahriar consented ; but as the day began to dawn, it was deferred to the 
following night. The sultana then began as follows : 


THE HISTORY OF PRINCE ZEYN ALASNAM AND OF 
THE KING OF THE GENII. 

There was formerly a king of Balsora, who possessed immense riches, and 
was greatly beloved by his subjects ; but he had no children, and this caused 
*him great affliction. All the holy men of his kingdom were engaged by very 
considerable donations to petition Heaven to grant him a son ; nor were their 
pmyers ineffectual : the queen became pregnant, and was in due time safely 
delivered of a prince, who was named Zeyn Alasman, which means the Beauty 
of Statues. 

The king called, an assembly of all the astrologers in his kingdom, and 
ordered them to calculate the nativity of his child They discovered by their 
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observations that his life would be long; that he would be of a firm and 
courageous temper; but that he would need all his courage to sustain with 
fortitude the evils that threatened him. The king was not disconcerted at this 
prediction. “My son,” said he, “will have no reason to complain, since he 
will possess courage : it is good for princes to experience misfortune. Adver- 
sity purifies virtue; it makes them the better acquainted with the duties of 
government” 

Having rewarded the astrologers, he dismissed them. The young prince 
was brought up with all the caje imaginable ; masters of every sort were 
provided, as soon as he was of an age to profit by their instructions. It was, 
in short, the detennined purpose of his father to give to the world a prince 
completely accomplished, when the good king was very suddenly attacked by 
an incurable disease. Perceiving himself on Ins death-bed, he called his spn to 
' his side, whom he recommended, among other things, to make himself beloved 
rather than feared by his people ; never to lend an ear to flatterers ; ami to be 
equally slow in. rewarding as in punishing, since it frequently happened that 
kings, seduced by false appearances, heaped benefits on the bad, and oppressed 
the good. 

Prince Zeyn, immediately on the king’s death, clothed himself in mourning, 

, which he continued to wear for seven days. On the eighth, he ascended the 
throne, lemoved his father’s seal from the royal treasury, and put his own in 
its place, and begau to taste ail the sweets of empire. The pleasure of seeing 
his courtiers bend before him, to behold them engaged in no other study than 
to prove their obedience and zeal ; in one word, the charms of sovereign power 
had taken tirm possession of his mind. He thought only of the duties which 
his subjects owed him, without reflecting on tlu; important ones which they 
had a right to claim in return. He gave himself little concern about the affairs j 
of government, but plunged into all sorts of debauchery with a set of voluptuous 
young men, on whom he conferred all the first offices of the state. As he was 
naturally prodigal, and put no restraint whatever upon his bounties, it soon 
followed that women and favourites had insensibly exhausted his treasures. 

The queen his mother, who was a princess of great wisdom and prudence, 
attempted, though unsuccessfully, to check the libertine courses of the king 
her son, by representing to him that unless he soon changed his conduct, he 
would not only dissipate his riches, but completely alienate the affection of his 
people, and bring on a revolution, which might cost him both his crown and 
life. What she predicted had nearly taken place ; the people began to murmur ’ 
against the government ; and their murmurs would* have infallibly produced 
a general revolt if the queen had not had the address to prevent k ; but this 
princess, informed of the unhappy state of affairs, admonished the king of it in 
such serious terms, that he at last allowed himself to be convinced. He 
dismissed his vicious companions from all share in the ministry, and supplied 
their places by sage old men, who knew how to keep his subjects within 
their duty. 

In the meantime, finding all his riches dissipated, he began to repent that he 
had made no better use of them. He fell into a profound melancholy, which 
nothing could divert ; when one night an old man appeared to him in a dream, 
and advancing towards him with a smiling countenance, addressed him as 
follows : “Know, O Zeyn, that there is no sorrow which may not be succeeded 
by joy ; no misfortune, but what may draw happiness in its train. If you wish 
to see the end of your affliction, arise, depart for Egypt, visit Cairo, where 
good fortune attends you ” 

The prince^ when he awoke, was much struck with this dream. He spoke 
of it very seriously to the queen his mother, who was disposed to treat it 

2 F 
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ludicrously. “Yow would not surely, my son,” said she, “travel to Egypt cm 
the faith of a dream.” “And why not, madam?” replied Zeyn ; “do you 
imagine that all dreams are mere chimeras, or casual impressions on the brain ? 

I No, no ; be assured some of them are of an important and mysterious nature, 
j My preceptors have related to me a thousand histories which do not allow me 
[ to doubt of it Besides, even if I were not persuaded of this, I could not 
] avoid giving attention to my own dream. The old man who appeared to me 
! bore evident marks of something supernatural ; he was not one of those whom 
I age alone renders respectable ; there was I know not what air of divinity 
diffused over his whole person. He was, in short, precisely such as our great 
' prophet is. represented ; and, if you wish that I should give you my opinion, I 
' believe that it is he himself, who, touched by my griefs, wishes to alleviate 
"’‘them. I am disposed to put a full reliance in the hopes he has inspired me 
with; 1 confide in his promises, and am resolved to obey his voice. ” The 
queen attempted to dissuade him from his purpose, but was unable to succeed. 
The prince, having left to her the care of his kingdom, quitted the palace one 
night very secretly, and took the road to Cairo unaccompanied by any one. . 

After sustaining much pain and fatigue, he arrived at this famous city, with 
which, either in extent or beauty, few can compare. He alighted at the door j 
of a mosque, where finding himself overcome with weariness, he lay down to I 
rest. Scarcely had he fallen asleep, when he saw the same old man, who said , 
to him, “ O iny son, I am fully satisfied with you. You have relied on my j 
words. You have arrived hither without suffering the length or difficulties of I 
the way to abate your resolution ; but learn that I have engaged you in this long ! 
journey merely to prove you. I see that you have courage and firmness. You | 
deserve to be rendered the most rich and happy prince in the whole world. I 
Return to Balsora ; you will find in your palace immense riches, such as no king j 
has ever possessed.” ; 

The prince was by no means satisfied with this dream. “ Alas ! ” said he to i 
himself after he awoke, “how great is my erior ! this old man, whom I 
believed to be our 'venerable prophet, is nothing their but the creature of a ; 
troubled imagination. Having had my fancy so much possessed with him, it is j 
i not wonderful that I should see him a second time. I will return to Balsoia, 
j for what should I do here any longer? I am glad, however, that I did not 
« communicate to any one but my mother the occasion of my journey. Were it 
known, I should become the mockery of my people.” 

He then retook the road to Balsora ; and as soon as he was arrived there, 
the queen asked him if he returned contented ? lie related to her everything 
■ that had happened, and appeared so much mortified at having shown himself 
: so credulous, that this princess, instead of increasing his chagrin by raillery or 
reproaches, endeavoured to console him. “Cease to afflict yourself, my son,” 
she said to him; “if God destines you riches, you will acquire them without 
; effort : all -that I have to recommend to you is to be virtuous. Renounce the 


vain delights of dancing, of music, and of p.urple-coloured wine. Fly these 
destructive pleasures ; they have already nearly ruined you. Strive rather 
to render your subjects happy : in effecting their good, you will secure your 
own." 

Zeyn protested that in future he would follow the counsels of his mother and 
of those sage viriers whom he had made choice of to sustain the weight of 
government In the first night, however, after his return to his palace, he 
again, for the third time, saw the old man in a dream, who said to -him, 
“Valiant Zeyn, the time of your prosperity is at length arrived. To-morrow 
morning, as soon as you rise, take a pickaxe and dig with it in the cabinet of 
the deceased king ; you will there discover a great treasure.” 
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The prince was no sooner awake than he rose from his bed, and runmng to 
the queen's apartment, related to her with much earnestness the dream ho had 
just had. u Really, son,” said the queen, smiling, “ this is a most obstinate 
old in in ; he is not content with having deceived you twice j are you in A 
, humour to trust him again?” “ No, madam,” replied Zeyn, “ 1 believe nothing 
j of what he has said to me ; but still from curiosity I am anxious to pay a visit . 

■ to my father’s cabinet” “Oh! I doubt it not in the least,” exclaimed the 1 
! queen in a fit of laughter. “ Go my son, satisfy yourself ; it is a great comfort j 
i to me that your present adventure it not altogether so fatiguing as a journey to | 
j lirypt.” _ _ 

<B “ Well 1 madam,” replied the king, “ I must confess to you, that this third \ 
dream has revived my confidence ; it is so evidently connected with the two 
, former ones. For let us examine all the words of the old man. He first com- 
! manded me to go to Egypt : he there told me, that he had ordered me to take 
1 the journey merely to give proof of my courage and resolution. * Return,’ said 
; he, ‘ then, to Balsora ; it is there that you will discover treasures.’ He has this 
night pointed out to rae the precise spot where they are. In these three dreams 
there is, as it appears to me, a manifest unity of design ; they have nothing 
equivocal about them ; not a single circumstance to create embarrassment. 
They may indeed be wholly visionary; but I would rather make a useless 
search, than have occasion to reproach mvself all my life for having, it may be, 
faded of obtaining great riches because I chose to indulge myself, very unad- 
, vis edly, in the pride of disbelief.” 

1 Having thus spoken, he left the queen’s apartment, and being provided with 
a proper instrument, entered alone into the cabinet of the deceased king. He 
immediately began his ■ work, and raised more than half the squares of the pave- 
ment without perceiving the least appearance of treasure. He left off for a 
moment to rest himself, saying m his heart, “ 1 extremely fear that my mother 
will have reason to laugh at mi.” However, he resumed his courage and con- , 
tinned his labour. He had no cause to irpent : discovering on a sudden a j 
while stone, he eagerly raised it, and found beneath it ft door, secured by ft 
steel padlock. He broke this with the instrument in his hand, and opened the 
door, under which was a staircase of white marble. With the aid of a wax 
taper, which he then lighted, lie descended by this staircase into a chamber 
inlaid with porcelain of China, having its ceiling and floor of crystal. But what 
: particularly seized his attention were lour shelves, upon every one^of which were 
1 ten urns of porphyry. He supposed them to be full of wine. “ Good ! say* 
f he, w this wine must be very old, and I doubt not is axcellent.” He approached 
one of the urns and took off the lid, when with equal surprise and joy he 
observed the vessel to be full of gold. He examined all the urns on the four 
shelves one after another, and found them full of sequins. He took a handful 
of them, which he carried to the queen. > 

This princess felt all the astonishment that may be imagined when she beam 
the king’s account of what he had seen. “ O my son,” she exclaimed, take 
care not to dissipate these riches in that inconsiderate manner in which you 
have already wasted the royal treasure ; let not your enemies ha vs so fair an 
occasion to exult.” “ No, madam,” replied Zeyn ; u I shall hereafter live in 
a maimer that will not displease you.” . 

The queen requested of the king her son to conduct her to this astonishing 
vault, which her departed husband had caused to be made so very secretly, bed 
' she had never heard of it, or entertained a suspicion of its existence. ie y set 
i accompanied her to the cabinet, and having assisted her in descen^^ Ainci 
I marble staircase, led her to the apartment which contained the u^t length 
! observed everything with an eye of extreme curiosity, and remarked^ horses. 
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of the room a small urn of the same materials as the rest, which the prince had 
not seen. He then took it in his hand, and having opened it, found within a 
small golden key. “My son,” said the queen to him, “ this is without doubt 
the key of some new treasure. Let us search diligently, and if possible discover 
the use for which it is intended.” 

They examined the room with the greatest attention, and at length discovered, 
in the middle of one of the panels of the wainscot, a lock, which tfyey imme- 
diately supposed was that to which the key belonged. The king did not delay 
to make trial of it, when the door opened in an instant, and another apartment 
presented itself to their view, in the middle of which were nine pedestals of 
massive gold, eight of which supported each a statue made of a single diamond, 
the splendour of which was so great as completely to illuminate the room. 

“O heavens ! ” cried Zeyn, extremely surprised, “where could my father 
possibly find anything so rare and beautiful as these statues?” The ninth 
pedestal increased his astonishment ; for above it was placed a piece of white 
satin on which were written these words : “My son, to acquire these eight 
statues has been a work of great labour ; but beautiful as they may appear, 
know that there is in the world a ninth statue, which greatly excels them ; it is 
in itself of a thousand times greater value than all you behold. If you wish to 
make yourself master of it, repair to the city of Cairo, in Egypt, where resides 
one of my old slaves called Mobarec ; you will have no trouble in finding him : 
the first person you meet will inform you of his abode. Go to him and tell 
him what has happened. He*will know you to be my son, and will conduct 
you to the place where this marvellous statue is to be found, and instruct you 
now to obtain it with safety.” 

The prince, after having read these words, said to the queen, “ I am very 
desirous to obtain this ninth statue : It must be a piece of unheard-of excellence, 
since all these together do not equal it in value. I am resolved to set off for 
Grand Cairo; nor do I believe, madam, that you will wish to dissuade me 
from my purpose.” “No, son,” replied the queen, “I have nothing to op- 
pose ; you are evidently under the direction of our great prophet, who will not 
■ permit you to perish in the journey. Depart when you please ; I and your 
viziers will, in your absence, take care of public affairs.” The prince ordered 
his equipage to be got in readiness, and set off with only a few slaves, not 
choosing to be encumbered with a numerous retinue. 

He pursued his journey without any disagreeable accident, and in due time 
arrived at Cairo, wb^re he inquired after Mobarec. He learned that the per- 
son whom he sought was one of the richest men of the place ; that he lived in 
. the style of a great nobleman, and that his house was constantly open, particu- 
larly to strangers. Zeyn requested of some one to conduct him thither. He 
knocked at the door, which was opened by a slave, who desired to know his 
name and business. “ I am a stranger,” replied the prince, “and having heard 
much of the generosity of your master, Mobarec, am come to take up my abode 
with him.” The slave requested Zeyn to wait a moment while he went to 
speak to his master, who immediately ordered the stranger to be admitted, j 
The slave ^turned to the door to assure the prince of his being welcome. 


again/ of Balsora ; my name is Alasnam.” “This king,” said Mobarec, 
*ty a li ai $nerly my master ; but, sir, I never knew that he had a son. How 
morning *** am Y eaTS of replied the prince. “ How long 
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Is it since you quitted my father's court?” “Nearly two-and-twenty years,” 
said Mobarec ; “but how will you assure me that you are his son? r ’ “ My 
father,” returned Zeyn, “had a vault under his cabinet, in which I have found 
forty urns of porphyry, all filled with gold.” “And what have you observed 
besides?” replied Mobarec. “There are,” says the prince, “nine pedestals 
of massive gold, upon eight of which are diamond statues, and above the ninth 
a piece of white satin, upon which my father has written what it is necessary 
for me to do in order to obtain another statue more valuable than all the rest 
You undoubtedly know where this statue is, since it is expressed upon the satin 
that you are to conduct me to it.” 

He had not finished these words, when Mobarec threw himself at his knees, 
and kissing one of his hands a great many times, “ I return thanks to Gpd,” he 
exclaimed, “ who has conducted you hither. 1 am now satisfied that you are 
the king of Balsora’s son. If you wish to visit the place where the marvellous 
statue is to be found, I will lead you to it ; but it is previously necessary that 
you should remain here some short time to recover your fatigue. I am this 
day giving an entertainment to the principal people of Cairo. We were at 
table when they came to inform me of your arrival. Will you condescend, sir, 
to come and join our party?” “By all means,” replied Zeyn; “I shall be 
delighted to partake of your feast.” Mobarec immediately conducted him 
under a lofty dome, where the company was assembled ; made him take his 
seat at the table, and began to serve him on his knees, at which the grandees 
of Cairo expressed much surprise, saying to each other in a low tone of voice: 
“Who can this stranger be whom Mobarec waits upon with so much respect?” 

After they had finished eating, Mobarec thus addressed the company: “Be 
not astonished, gentlemen, at the sort of respect you have seen me pay to this 
young stranger. Know that he is the son of the king of Balsora, my former 
master. His father purchased me with money from his own treasure, and died 
without having granted me my liberty. I am therefore still a slave ! Conse- 
quently myself and all my property does of right belong to this young prince, 
his sole heir.” Zeyn here interrupted him : “ O Mobarec,” said he, “I declare 
before all these gentlemen, that you are free from this moment, and that I 
renounce every claim I may have on yourself or anything belonging to you; 
and only wish to know what I can further do to serve you. Mobarec at these 
words kissed the earth, and expresssed in appropriate terms the infinite obligation 
he was under to the prince. Wine was afterwards introduced, of which they 
continued to drink during the remainder of the day, and in the evening presents 
were distributed to the guests before they retired. * 

The next day Zeyn said to Mobarec, “I have had sufficient repose; and since 
my visit to Cairo has not been taken with any view to pleasure, but merely with 
I the intention of procuring the ninth statue, it is, I think, time that we should 
t Jet off in search of it.” “ Sir,” replied Mobarec, “I am ready to promote your 
| wish ; but at present you know not all the dangers you must be exposed to in 
•I order to make this precious acquisition.” “Be the danger what it may, ?> 
1 replied the prince, “I am resolved to undertake it, and will perish rather than 
j not succeed. Every event whatever is under the direction of an all-ruling 
Providence. Do, therefore, but accompany me, and let your fortitude equal 
1] mine.” 

\ Mobarec seeing him determined to depart, summoned his domestics, arid 
; j ordered them to provide equipages. The prince and he afterwards performed 

I the ceremony of ablution and the religious rite called fai*z, after which they set 
out on their journey. They remarked upon the road a number of rare and 
surprising objects; and continuing their route during man) days, at length 
arrived at a very delicious retreat, where they alighted from their horses. 
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Mobarec than said to the domestics who attended them, “ Remain in this place 
I and guard our equipages till we return.” Then addressing himself to Zeyn, 

| “ Come, sir,” said he, “ let you and I advance by ourselves ; we are now near 
j the dreadful place where the ninth statue is guarded. You will have occasion 
! for all your courage.” 

They soon arrived upon the margin of a lake. Mobarec seated himself upon 
the bank, and thus addressed the prince : “It is necessary that we should pass 
this water.” “ How is that possible,” replied Zeyn, “as we have no boat?” 
“You will see one appear in a moment,” returned Mobarec; “an enchanted 
bark belonging to the king of the Genii will come to receive you ; but by no 
means forget what I now tell you. You must preserve a most profound 
silence, and on no account utter a syllable to the boatman. However singular 
his figure may seem, whatever you may see to excite your astonishment, speak 
not a word ; for I tell you beforehand, that if you once open your lips after we 
are embarked, the vessel will founder m an instant.” ** I will take especial care 
to be silent,” said the prince ; “you have only to inform me what I have to do, 
and I will follow your instructions very exactly. ” 

While he was saying this, he perceived, on a sudden, traversing the lake, a 
bark of red sandal-wood, having a most of tine amber, with a streamer of blue 
satin. There was only one person to guide it, whose head resembled that of an 
elephant, and whose body was of the form of a tiger. When the vessel had 
nearly approached the prince and Mobarec, the boatman took them one after 
another by his trunk, and conveyed them into it. He then passed to the other 
side of the lake in an instant, and, taking them up as before, set them down on 
the opposite shore, after which he and his bark disappeared. 

“ It is now permitted us to speak,” said Mobarec. “The island on which 
we now are, belongs to the king of the Genii, with which nothing in the rest of 
the world deserves to be compared. Regard it on all sides, and tell me, pi ince, 
if it is not a most charming retreat. It is without doubt a just image of that 
delightful abode which is prepared by the God above for the faithful observers 
of our law. See how the fields are scattered around with flowers, and with 
every sort of odoriferous herb. Admire these beautiful trees, bending to the 
earth with their immense burden of delicious fruits. Listen to the exquisite 
harmony which fills the air on every side, produced by innumerable birds of a 
species unknown in any other country.” Zeyn, wholly insensible to fatigue, 
could not cease even for a moment from surveying the beauties that surrounded 
him, nor from observing as he advanced in the island, the variety of new charms 
which were constantly presenting themselves to his view. 

They at length arrived in front of a palace, built of the finest emeralds, which 
was surrounded with a large moat, on the borders of which at due distances 
were planted trees, grown to so vast a height as to cover the whole palace with 
their shade. Opposite the gate, which was of massive gold, was a bridge made 
of the single shell of a fish, though it measured, at the least, twelve* yards in 
length and six in breadth. At the head of the bridge, a troop of Genii appeared, 
of unmeasurable height, who defended the entrance of the castle with immense 
clubs of Chinese steel. 

“ Let us advance no further,” said Mobarec, “ or these Genii will destroy us ; 
and if we wish to prevent their coming hither, it will be necessary to perform 
41 certain magic ceremony.” At the same time he drew from a purse which he 
had under his robe, four bands of yellow taffeta, one of which he passed round 
his waist, and another along his back ; the remaining two he gave to the prince, 
who made a similar use of them. After' this, he spread upon the earth two 
huge cloths or carpet*, upon the borders of which he strewed a variety of 
precious stones, with a quantity of musk and amber. They then sat down each 
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| of them on a carpet, when Mobarec addressed the prince in these terms : “I I 
; am going, sir, to bring hither the king of the Genii, who inhabits the palace now [ 
before you ; he will not, I hope, arrive in an angry mood, but I must confess j 
to you, I am not without anxiety on the occasion. If our arrival in this island ! 
be disagreeable to him, he will appear under the form of a most dieadful ' 

| monster ; but if he approves our purpose, he will assume the appeal ance of a 
i well-looking man. As soon as he comes before you, it will be necessary for 
; you to rise and salute him, but without quitting your carpet ; for should you 
leave it, you will infallibly perish. Y ou must say to him, * Sovereign lord of 
1 the Genii, my father, your late servant, hath been summoned away by the angel 
, of death ; may it please your majesty to extend to me the same gracious pro- 
tection you bestowed on my deceased parent.’ If the king of the Genii,” added 
: Mobarec, “ desires to know what is the favour you request of him, answei as 
| follows : * It is, sire, the ninth statue, winch X most humbly entreat that you 
; will have the goodness to give me.’” 

; Mobarec, after having in this way imparted to the prince the instruction he 
; thought necessary, began his magic arls. Their eyes were immediately struck 
1 by a vivid flash of lightning, winch was followed by a loud clap of thunder. 

; The whole island was involved m thick darkness ; a furious storm arose, horrid 
cries were heard, the earth, rrembling to its base, underwent a commotion like 
that which Asrafyel will pioduce at the dreadful day of final retribution. 

Zeyn felt considerable alarm, anil began to draw very unfavouiable prestiges 
from the noise and confusion around him, when Mobarec, who better knew 
what to think of the matter, began to ^mle. “Take confidence, my prince,” 
said he ; “everything goes well.” At that moment the king of the Genu made 
his appearance under the form of a handsome man, retaining, however, in his 
air something a little terrific. 

Prince Zeyn, as soon as he perceived him, delivered the compliment which 
Mobarec had dictated. The king of the Genii received him with a smile, and 
replied, “Omy son, I loved your father, and as often as he came to pay me his 
| respects, I presented him with a statue to take back with him. My affection 
for you is not less. Some days before your father’s death, 1 obliged him to 
i write upon the piece of white satin the inscription you there read ; I promised 
him to take you under my protection, and to give you the ninth statue, which ‘ 
surpasses in beauty all those hi your possession. I have already began to keep 1 
my word. It was I whom you saw in a dream, under the form of an old man. 1 
It was I who discovered to you the secret apartments where the urns and statues - 
: are. In everything that has happened to you I lmve taken a part, or rather ' 

1 have been the occasion of the whole. I know the purpose for which you are 
I here ; you shall obtain your wish. If I had not even promised your father, I v 
! would most willingly grant it on your own account ; but it is first necessary that 
you should swear by everything which makes an oath sacred, that you will 
return to this island, and bring back with you a girl in the fifteenth year of her ’> 
age, who shall never have known the enjoyments of love, or indulged a wish to 
know them. It is further necessary, that she should possess the moat perfect I 
beauty, and that you should be so completely master of yourself, that, in , 
conducting her hither, you should form no desire inconsistent with the strictest 
virtue.” 1 

Zeyn took the rash oath which the king of the Genii required. “ But, sir,” 
said he afterwards, “ suppose I should be fortunate enough to meet with the 
extraordinary person you have described, how shall I be able to know when I 
have found her?” “ I confess,” replied the king of the Genii, smiling, “that j 
in these cases the countenance may deceive ; this knowledge is not to be attained ! 
by the sons of Adam j nor have I any invention of relying altogether on your j 
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sagacity in so delicate an affair. I will give you a mirror, which will be much 
safer to trust to than to your conjectures. As soon as you see a perfectly beautiful 
girl at the age required, you will have only to look in your mirror, where you 
will behold ner image, if the glass remains perfectly pure and unsullied, you 
may be assured that the damsel is virtuous ; but i£ on the contrary, it receives 
the least tarnish, it will be a certain proof that she has not been always upon 
her guard, or that there have been moments when she would have been well 
pleased not to be so. Do not then forget the oath you have taken ; otherwise 
I shall deprive you of life, notwithstanding the regard I feel for you.” Prince 
Zeyn Alasnam protested again that he would keep his word most exactly. 

The king of the Genii then put a mirror into his hands, saying at the same 
time, “My son, you may return whenever you please, and with the aid of this 
mirror you may accomplish your purpose. ,r Zeyn and Mobarec took leave of 
ihe king of the Genii, and proceeded towards the lake. The boatman with the 
elephant’s head came to them with his bark, and put them over in the same 
manner a a he had brought them. They rejoined the persons of their suite, 
with whom they returned to Cairo. 

Prince Alasnam remained some days with Mobarec to recover from his 
fatigue. At length he said to him, “Let us depart for Bagdad, in order to 
find out a damsel for the king of the Genii.” “What ! ” replied Mobarec, 
“are we not in Grand Cairo? Do you suppose we cannot in this place find 
plenty of handsome females ? ” “You are in the right, ” replied the prince ; ‘ * but 
now shall we proceed to discover the places where they are?” “Give yourself 
no concern on that account, sir,” replied Mobarec ; “ 1 know a very expert old 
woman, whom I will employ on the occasion. I have no doubt she will acquit 
herself very skilfully.” 

The old woman had, in truth, all the address required ; she soon found 
means to give the prince a sight of a great number of very beautiful girls, of 
the age of fifteen ; but when, after having observed them, he came to consult 
his mirror, the glass, the fatal touchstone of their virtue, was constantly 
clouded. All the females of the court and of the city, who were in their 
fifteenth year, underwent, in succession, the severe scrutiny ; and in no instance 
did the glass preserve itself pure and unsullied. 

When they found that at Cairo they could meet with no damsels of sufficient 
purity, they repaired to Bagdad. They here rented a magnificent palace, in 
one of the best parts of the city, and began to live with much hospitality. 
Their table was free* to every one ; and when the numerous guests in the palace 
were satisfied, what remained was conveyed to the dervises, who thence de- 
rived a very comfortable subsistence. 

In the part of the city where they lived, was an iman, named Boubekir 
Muezin, a vain, proud, andr envious man. He hated the rich, because he him- 
self was poor, suffering his own wretchedness to exasperate him against the 
prosperity of his neighbour. As he frequently heard of Zeyn Alasnam, and of 
the abundance which reigned in his house, he required to know nothing more 
in order to conceive an extreme aversion to this prince. He even carried 
matters so far, that one day in the mosque, after evening' prayers, he said to the 
people, “ I have heard, my brethren, that a stranger, who has lately taken up 
nis abode in our quarter of the town, expends daily very large sums. I can 
find no 'on$ that knows anything of him. He is probably some villain, who, 
having been a thief in his own country, is come to this large and populous city 
to enjoy his ill-gotten riches. Be upon your guard, my friends, for should the 
caliph learn that a person of this character is living amongst us, we have great 
reason to fear that ne will punish us severely for not having informed him of it 
With respect to myselfj I shall stand acquitted, whatever may happen ; it never 
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shall he imputed to any omission in me.” The people, who usually allow them- 
selves to be very easily persuaded, cried out with one voice to Boubekir, “ It is 
your own affair ,* do you, therefore, give information to the council. ” The 
iman after this returned home, perfectly satisfied ; and employed himself in 
composing a memorial, with- the intention of presenting it to the caliph the 
next day. 

But Mobarec, who had attended prayers, and with the rest had heard the 
iman’s harangue, having put five hundred sequins of gold in a handkerchief, 
and prepared a parcel of several pieces of silk, made the best of his way to 
Boubekir’s house. The iman, in a very rough tone of voice, desired to know 
what he wanted. “I am your neighbour and your servant,” replied Mobarec, 
with an air of great mildness, putting, at the same time, into his hands the gold 
and the pieces of silk; “ I come in behalf of Prince Zeyn, who lives in this 
part of the town. He has heard much of your merit, and has commanded 
me to come and tell you how much he wishes for the pleasure of your acquain- 
tance ; in the mean time, he begs you to accept this small present” Boubekir, 
transported with joy, replied to Mobarec : “Have the goodness, sir, to make 
my most humble excuses to the prince : assure him, that I am much concerned 
. and ashamed at my negligence in not having yet waited upon him : that I will 
j take an early opportunity to repair my fault, and that to-morrow he may expect 
I me to pay my respects.” 

j On the following day, after morning prayers, Boubekir thus addressed the 
j people : “Be assured, my brethren, there is no one living who is without ene- 
I mies : envy attacks all, but chiefly those who have large possessions. The 
j stranger of whom I spoke to you yesteiday, is not that villanous character 
which some ill-intentioned persons wished me to believe, but a young prince, 
possessed of a thousand virtues. Let us not then by any injurious report give 
the caliph a false impression of so worthy a man ” 
j Boubekir having by this discourse effaced from the people’s mind the opinion 
j he had given of Zeyn the preceding day, returned back to his bouse. lie then 
clothed himself in his dress of ceremony, and set off to wait upon this young 
j prince, who received him very graciously. After many compliments on both 
1 sides, Boubekir said to the prince, “Do you propose, sir, to remain long at 
I Bagdad?” “ I shall continue here,” replied Zeyn, “till i have found a female 
who is in her fifteenth year, and possessed of perfect beauty ; and who, at the 
same time, shall be of such unsullied chastity, that she must not only have 
never known the delights of love, but have never wished to know them. ” “ Vou 
are in search of a great rarity,” replied the iman, “arid I should extremely fear 
that your Labour would be useless if I did not myself know a young lady of 
the character you describe. . Her father, who was formerly vizier, lias long 
since quitted the court ; he has for many years been living in a very retired 
situation, where he has wholly devoted himself to the education of his daughter. 
I will, if you approve, wait upon him on your behalf ; he will, X have no 
doubt, be delighted to have a son-in-law of your birth and elevated rank.” 
“Not so fast,” replied the prince; “I shall certainly not marry this young 
lady till I am beforehand assured that she is the sort of person I am in seaich 
of. With respect to her beauty, I can readily rely upon what you say ; but in 
regard to her virtue, what proofs can you give me on this subject ? ” “ Proofs ! ’’ 
said Boubekir, “what proofs would you wish to have?” “It is necessary,” 
said Zeyn, “that I should see her face; I want nothing more to satisfy me.” 
“You are then exceedingly expert in the science of physiognomy,” replied the 
; iman, smiling. “ However, come with me to her father’s, and I will beg his 
permission that you may see her for a single moment in his presence.” 

Muezin conducted the prince to the vizier’s house, who was no sooner 
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] informed of the birth and intentions of Zeyn than he gave orders that his 
I daughter should appear, whom he commanded to remove her veil. Never had 
I the young king of Balsora beheld so perfect and captivating a beauty. He 
j surveyed her for some time in fixed astonishment When at length he became 
sufficiently master of himself to make the important trial whether she was as 
i virtuous as fair, he drew forth his mirror, the polished surface of which 
! remained pure and unsullied. 

j Having at last discovered a damsel such as he sought, he begged of the 
I vizier to grant her to his wishes. A cadi was immediately sent for ; a marriage 
contract was prepared, and the previous ceremony of prayer performed, after 
which Zeyn attended the vizier to his house, where he entertained him very 
magnificently, and made him large presents. He sent afterwards a large 
j quantity of jewels to the lady by Mobarec, to whom he gave it in charge to 
I conduct her to his palace, where the nuptials were celebrated with all the 
' pomp suitable to the high rank of Zeyn. When all the company had retired, 

: Mobarec said to his master, ‘ ‘ Let us depart, sir; we have no further business 
, at Bagdad ; it is necessary that we now return to Cairo : remember the promise 
you made to the king of the Genii.” “ Let us be off this instant,” replied the 
prince. "I am determined most faithfully to fulfil my engagement; I will, 
however, confess to you, my dear Mobarec, that in obeying the king of the 
Genii, 1 do no small violence to my inclination. The person whom I have 
just married is very amiable ; and I feel strongly inclined to convey her 
immediately to Balsora, and place her on my throne.” 

"Ah ! sir,” replied Mobarec, "resist with all possible fortitude so dangerous 
a wish ; learn to subdue your passions ; and whatever it may cost you, how 
great soever the conflict you sustain, keep your promise to the king of the 
Genii.” “ Well then, Mobarec,” said the prince, "be careful to conceal from 
me this charming girl ; let not my eyes ever behold her more ; I fear, indeed, 
that I have already seen but too much of her.” 

Mobarec ordered preparations to be made for their departure. They 
returned to Cairo, and from thence took the route to the island of the king 
of the Genii. When they were arrived there, the lady, who had travelled afl 
the way in a litter, and had never seen the prince from the day of their 
marriage, inquired of Mobarec in what place they then were. “Shall we 
not,” said she, “soon arrive at the dominions of the prince, my husband?” 
"Madam,” replied Mobarec, “it is time to undeceive you. Prince Zeyn has 
had no other view in marrying you than to draw you from the bosom of your 
father. It is not to make you sovereign of Balsora that he has pledged his 
faith to you ; his intention is to deliver you to the king of the Genii, who has 
required from him a damsel of your character.” At these words, the lady 
began to weep bitterly, which very much affected both the prince and Mobarec. 
" Have pity on me, I beseech you,” she exclaimed. “I am here a helpless 
: stranger ; you will have to answer before God for the treachery with which you 
have conducted yourself towards me. ” 

All her tears and complaints were ineffectual ; they presented her to the 
king of the Genii, who, after having regarded Her with attention, said to Zeya : 
"I am fully satisfied, prince, with your conduct The damsel you have 
brought me is equally virtuous and beautiful ; and your meritorious resolution 
in keeping your word faithfully is highly pleasing to me. Return to your 
dominions ; as soon as you revisit the subterraneous apartment, where are the 
eight statues, you. will there find the ninth I before promised you ; I shall take 
care to lwve it transported by the aid of my Genii.” Zeyn returned his 
grateful thanksto the king : he then with Mobarec again set out on the road to 
Cairo, at which plaice he made a very short stay, h» impatience to possess the 
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ninth statue urging him on as fast as possible. In the mean time, he dul not* . 
cease to think frequently of the damsel he had espoused ; and severely con- 
demning the deceit he had used, regarded himself as the sole cause of her 
misfortune. “Alas !” said he to himself, “I have stolen her from an affec- 
tionate father to sacrifice her to a Genius, Charming, incomparable beauty l ' 
how much better a fate did you deserve 1” 

Full of these reflections, Prince Zeyn pursued his journey till he arrived at 
Balsora, where his subjects, delighted at his return, made very great rejoicings. 
He first waited upon the queen his mother, to give her an account of nis 
journey, who learned with the greatest satisfaction that he was so near obtaining 
the ninth statue. “ Come, my son,” said she, “ let us go and view it instantly ; 
for it is, without doubt, in the subterraneous apartment, where the king of the 
Genii has instructed you to expect it.” The young king and his mother, 
burning with impatience to see this marvellous statue, descended into the 
vault, and entered the statue-room together. But how great was their sutprise 
when, instead of a diamond statue, they perceived on the ninth pedestal a 
young damsel of peifect beauty, whom the pnnee immediately recolfecled to 
be the person he had conducted to the island of the Genii. “You are much 
sui prised, prince,” said the young lady, “to see me here ; you were expecting 
to find something much more precious ; and, I doubt not, at this very moment 
heartily repent of having taken so much trouble. You proposed to yourself 
some worthier recompense.” “ No, madam,” replied Zeyn, “Heaven is my 
witness how much I wished to preserve you to myself, and of the frequent 
desire I had to break my promise to the king of the Genii. Whatever n\ay be 
the value of a diamond statue, can it possibly be equal to the pleasure of 
] possessing you ? Be assured, I love you better than all the diamonds and all 
tin#; riches in the world.” 

J ust as he was concluding this speech, a clap of thunder was heard which 
shook the whole subterraneous building. The mother of Zeyn was much ' 
alarmed ; but the king of the Genii, who instantly appeared, dissipated her 
terrors. “Madam,” said he, “I protect and love your son. I have been 
desirous to know whether, at his age, he would be able to subdue his passions. 

I am well aware that the charms of this young person have touched his heart, 
and that he did not exactly keep the promise he made, not to wish even the 
possession of her ; but I am at the same time too well acquainted with the 
frailty of human nature to be much offended at it ; and am delighted with the 
virtue and moderation he has shown. Behold here the ninth statue, bestowed 
upon him as the reward of his merit ; it is infinitely mbre rare and precious than 
all the others. Live, Zeyn,” added he, addressing himself to the prince, “live 
happy with this young lady : she is your wife ; and if you wish that she should 
preserve for you a pure and constant faith, love her always, and love only#fae*v 
Take care to give her no rival, and I will be answerable for her fidelity.” The 
king of the Genii disappeared at these words, and Zeyn, in raptures of delight, 
concluded his marriage on the same day, and had her proclaimed Queen of 
Balsora, where this virtuous pair, always faithful and always affectionate, lived 
together a great number of years in most perfect happiness. 

The sultana of the Indies had no sooner finished the story of Prince Zeyn 
Alaftiam, than she begged permission to begin another ; which Schariar 
having granted to her for the next night, as daylight was now beginning to 
appear, the princess began her narrative on the following morning, in these 
terms : 
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* THE HISTORY OF CODADAD AND HIS BROTHERS, AND OF 
j THE PRINCESS OF DERYABAR. 

J It is related by the historians of the kingdom of Diarbekir, that in the city 
' of Harran there formerly reigned a most magnificent and powerful monarch, 

■ whose regard for his subjects was not less than their affection for him. He was 
possessed of every virtue, and wanted nothing to make him perfectly happy but 
the blessing of an heir. Although he had in his seraglio the most beautiful 
women in the world, he still had no children. He was incessantly offering up 
his prayers to Heaven ; when one night, while he was enjoying the sweets of 
sleep, a man of venerable appearance, or rather a prophet, stood before- him, 
and said; “Your prayers aie heard; you will obtain what you so earnestly 
desire; rise as soon as you are awake, and instantly begin praying, making two 
• genuflections : after which, go into the gardens belonging to your palace, call 
the gardener, and desire him to bring you a pomegranate ; eat some of the seeds, 
as many as may be agreeable to you, and your wishes will be fulfilled.” 

The king, as soon as he awoke, recollected his dream, and returned thanks 
to Heaven. He rose, addressed himself in prayer, and made the genuflections 
required ; he then went into his gardens , took fifty pomegranate-seeds, which he 
i counted one by one, and eat them. He had fifty wives, who occasionally shared 
his bed, all of whom became pregnant; but there was one named Pirouz&, 
whose pregnancy did not appear. He conceived in consequence an aversion to 
this lady, and was desirous to put her to death. “ Her barrenness, ” said he, 
“is ft sure proof that Heaven deems her unworthy to be the mother of a prince. 
It is my duty to rid the woild of an object odious to the Deity.” He formed 
this cruel resolution, but his vizier dissuaded him from it, by representing to 
him, that all women were not of the same temperament and constitution, and 
that it was not impossible but that Piiouze might be pregnant, though her 
j situation had not declared itself. “Well,” replied the king, “let her live; 

I but she must not remain in my court, for her presence is hateful to me.” “Will 
] vour majesty be pleased,” replied the vizier, “to send her to Prince Samer, 
j your cousin?” The king approved the advice: he sent Pirouz6 to Samer, with 
| a letter, in which he desired his cousin to treat her with proper attention ; and 
| if she were pregnant, to give him information of it as soon as she should be 
-* j brought to bed. 

\ Pirouze was no sooner arrived in that country than it was discovered that she 
was with child ; in due ttme she became the mother of a prince, beautiful as the 
day. The prince of Samaria wrote immediately to the king of Harran, to 
make him acquainted with the happy birth of this son, and to congratulate him 
on Jhe event This information gave his majesty very great pleasure ; and in 
reply, he wrote to Prince Samer in these terms : “Dear cousin, all my other 
wives have every one of them been delivered of a prince, so at present we have 
here a vast number of children ; I beg, therefore, that you will take charge of 
Pirouze’s infant, and give him the name of Codadad (God’s gift) : I will send to 
you when I wish to have him. ” 

The prince of Samaria spared nothing in the education of his nephew. He 
was taught to ride, to shoot with the bow, and all other things suitable to the 
ion Of a king, with so much success, that at the age of eighteen years he was 
esteemed a perfect prodigy. This young prince, perceiving in himself a courage 
worthy of his birth, said one day to his mother, “ I begin, madam, to be tired 
of Samaria. I perceive in myself an ardent love of glory ; permit me, then, 

. to go in search of it amidst the dangers of war. The king of Harran, my 
fother, is not withoiit enemies : some neighbouring princes are at this time pre- 
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paring to trouble his peace. Why does he not require my aid? Why am I 
left here to pass so long a time in fruitless infancy ? I ought to be present at 
his court While all my brother! have the privilege of sharing the dangers of 
war by his side, must I alone pass my life in torpid indolence V* “ My dear 
son,” replied Pirouz&, “ I am not less impatient than yourself to see you m the 
way of obtaining fame and honour ; I much wish that you had already distin- 
guished yourself against the enemies of the king your father; but it is necessary 
to wait till he requires your assistance.” “No, madam,” replied Codadad, “ I 
have waited already but too long. I burn with desire to see the king my 
father, and I feel strongly inclined .to go and offer him my services, as a young 

r rson who is unknown to him. He will, without doubt, accept them ; nor do 
intend to discover myself till I shall have performed a thousand glorious 
exploits. I earnestly wish to merit his esteem before he shall know me to be 
his son.” Pirouze much approved this generous resolution; and lest Prince 
Samer should oppose it, Codadad, without imparting to him his intention, to#Jk ' 
the opportunity one day of leaving Samaria, under pretence of taking the 
pleasures of the chase. 

He was mounted upon a white horse, having a golden bridle and shod with 
gold. The saddle and housings, which were ot blue satin, were thickly 
embroidered with pearls. He wore at his side a sabre, the liilt of which was 
formed of a single diamond , and the scabbard was made of sandal-wood, orna- 
mented with emeralds and rubies. His bow and quiver hung gracefully across 
his shoulders. Thus equipped in a manner which was greatly becoming to hts 
natural good appearance, he arrived at lh^ city of Harran. He soon found an 
opportunity of being presented to the king, wl io, charmed with his beauty -and 
fine figure, or perhaps drawn by the secret ties of blood, gave him a very favour- 
able reception, and demanded of him his name and rank. “ Sire,” replied 
Codadad, “l am the son of an emir of Cairo ; my desire to travel has induced 
me to quit my country, and as I learned, in passing through your dominions, 
that you are at war with some of your neighbours, I directed my way to your 
court, in order that I might offer the assistance of my arm to your majesty. 1 ' 
The king overwhelmed him with caresses, and immediately gave him a dis- 
tinguished situation in his army. 

This young prince was not slow in making his valour known. He acquired 
the esteem of the officers, excited the admiration of the soldiers, and, as he had 
no less understanding than courage, so effectually secured himself in the good 
graces of the king, that he soon became his favourite. A day never passed 
that the ministers and other courtiers did not attend to pay their respects to 
Codadad, seeking his friendship with much eagerness, while they wholly dis- 
regarded the other sons of the king. 

These young princes could not behold this neglect without feeling themselves 
much offended ; and imputing it entirely to the esteem in which the stranger was 
held, they all conceived the greatest aversion to him. At the same time the 
king, becoming every day more attached to him, was continually giving him 
marks of his affection. He wished him to be constantly about his person. 
He wac charmed with his conversation, which he found replete with wit and 
knowledge ; and to give indisputable proof of the high opinion he entertained 
of his wisdom and prudence, he intrusted him with the care of the other 
princes — although he was but of the same age as themselves — in such a way' 
that Codadad became the governor of his brothers. 

This, as may be supposed, only increased their hatred. “ What !” said 
** n °l wie king contented with bestowing on this stranger the affection 
which he owes to us ; but must he also make him our governor., so that we are 
' to do nothing without his permission ? This is more than we can or ought to j 
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endure. We must rid ourselves of this encroacher on our rights.” “We have 
only,” said one of them, “ to go all of us together in search of him, and to fall 
on him with our sabres.” “ JNo, no,” said another, “we must not be. ourselves 
the ministers of our revenge; his death would render us hateful to the king, 
who would perhaps, in consequence, declare us all unworthy to reign. Let us 
manage the business with more dexterity. I propose that we ask leave to hunt, 
and when we are at a considerable distance from the palace, let us take the 
road to some other city, where we will go and remain for some time. Our 
absence will alarm the king, who, not seeing us return, will lose all patience, 
and most likely condemn the stranger to death : he will at least be dismissed 
from court for having allowed us t© quit the palace.” 

All the princes applauded this artifice. They went immediately in search 
of Codadad, and entreated him to give them permission to take the diversion 
of hunting, promising to return the same day. The son of Pirouze fell into 
the snare, and granted the request which his brothers made. They departed, 
but returned not. They had already been absent three days, when the king 
said to Codadad: “Where are the princes ? It is a long time since 1 saw 
them.” “Sire,” he replied, making the most profound reverence, “they have 
been out on a hunting-party for the last three days ; they promised me that they 
would return much sooner.” The king became anxious about his sons, and his 
uneasiness increased on the following day, when he found that the princes did 
not make their appearance. He was no longer able to restrain his anger: 
“Impudent stranger,” said he to Codadad, “how dare you permit my sons to 
go away without accompanying them ? Is it in this manner that you acquit 
yourself of the important charge committed to you ? Go and search for them 
instantly, and bring them to me, or be assured that your destruction is inevit- 
able.” 

At these words of the king, the unhappy son of Firouze was chilled with 
fear. He immediately provided himself with his accustomed arms, mounted 
his horse, and left the city to go in search of his brothers, traversing the 
country like a shepherd who has lost his flock. He inquired in every village if 
they had been seen to pass through it, but obtaining no information whatever, 
he at length abandoned himself to despair. “Ah ! my brothers,” he ex- 
claimed, “where are you gone ? Alas ! perhaps you have fallen into the hands 
of enemies, and are at this moment enduring every hardship that their malice 
caw dictate. Would to God I had never come to the court of Harran ! I alone 
am to blame in occasioning so much grief to the king. How can I repair the 
evil of which I have been guilty ?” In these and similar expressions he poured 
forth his lamentations at the disastrous event which had taken place, and of 
which he considered himself the sole author. 

After some days employed in a fruitless search, he arrived in a plain of vast 
extent, in the middle of which was a palace built of black marble. On ap- 
proaching near it, he saw at the window a lady of excessive beauty. Her 
charms, however highly attractive, owed nothing to the aid of ornament ; her 
hair was dishevelled, her garments torn, and her countenance expressed the 
utmost affliction. As soon as she perceived Codadad, and he was near enough 
to $jear what she said, she addressed him in these words : “ O young man, fly 
from this fatal place, or you will soon find yourself in the power of the monster 
who inhabits it. A negro, who makes his repast on human blood, has here his 
abbdej ; he seizes every one whose hard fortune occasions them to pass through 
this plain, and shuts them up in dark dungeons, whence they arc never 
released but to be devoured.” 

“ Jvfadam,” replied Codadad, “ inform me who you Eire, and give yourself no 
concern with respect to me.” “I am a person of rank, and come from Cairo,” 
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replied die lady. “ I was passing near this castle in my way to Bagdad, what 
I met the negro, who killed all my servants, and brought me hither. X wish I 
had nothing worse to fear than death ; but to increase my misery, this wretch 
is desirous that I should pretend an affection for his person, and if I do not to- 
morrow yield myself a willing sacrifice to his brutality, 1 am to expect the last 
and most cruel effect of his passion. Once more,” added she, “ let me entreat 
you to save yourself ; the negro will soon return ; he is gone m pursuit of some 
travellers whom he observed at a distance on the plain. You have no time to 
lose, and I know not whether even the most rapid flight will now enable 
you to escape. M 

She had not finished these words when the negro appeared — a monster of 
most gigantic sire and terrific appearance. He was mounted on a very power- 
ful Tartarian horse, and carried at his side a scimitar so large and heavy, that 
none but himself could wield it The prince, having observed him, was 
astonished at his immense stature. He offered up his prayers to Heaven to 
entreat its favour and protection ; he then drew his sabre, and waited in a firm 
posture of defence till the negro should attack him, who, scorning so feeble a 
foe, summoned him to surrender without conflict ; but Codadad soon made him 
sensible, by his undaunted countenance, that he intended to defend his life ; for 
he approached, and gave him a violent blow on the knee. The negro, per- 
ceiving himself wounded, uttered a most dreadful cry, which resounded through 
the whole plain. He became furious — he even foamed with rage ; and rising 
upon his stirrups, prepared^ in his turn, to strike Codadad with nis tremendous 
scimitar. The blow was aimed with so much force, that the young prince 
would have been inevitably killed if he had not had the address to evade it by 
the most skilful management of his horse. The scimitar made a tremendous 
hissing in the air. But before he had time to aim a second blow, Codadad 
levelled one at him with so much force, that he cut off his right arm. The 
dreadful scimitar fell impotent with the hand that held it ; and the negro, 
yielding to the violence of the blow, losl his stirrups and his seat, while the 
earth resounded with the noise occasioned by his fall. The prince alighted 
immediately from his horse, threw himself upon his enemy, and cut off his 
head. At this moment the lady, who had been all the time a witness of the 
combat, and who was still offering her ardent vows to Heaven for the young 
hero, whose person had already struck her with admiration, sent forth a shout 
of joy ; she then addressed herself to Codadad : “ Prince, for the severe * 
victory you have just gained, as well as your noble air, fully persuade me that 
you can be of no common condition, finish your work; the negro has the keys 
of the castle, take them and come and release me from prison. ” The prince 
followed the lady’s directions, and searched the dress of the miserable wretch 
as he lay extended in the dust, and found a variety of keys in his pockets. 

He opened the first gate of the castle, and entered into a large court, where 
he found the lady, who was approaching to meet him. She was anxious to . 
throw herself at his feet to express her gratitude, but he would not permit her. ! 
She commended his valour, and exalted him above all the heroes of the world. ! 
To these Compliments he replied in proper terms, and as she appeared to him J 
even more lovely now he saw her near than when he beheld her at a distance, j 
it is not easv to say who experienced the greater delight : she, at being released 
from so perilous a situation, or he, at having rendered so important a service to 
so charming a woman. 

Their conversation was now interrupted by cries and groans. “ What do 
I hear?” exclaimed Codadad ; “ whence come these lamentable sounds which 
assail my ears ? M “ Sir,” said the lady, pointing towards a low door which was 
in the court, “ they arise from yonder place, where are confined a number of ! 
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unhappy persons, whose unpropitious stars threw into the negro’s hands. 
They are all in chains, and every day this monster drew forth one of them for 
his horrid repast 1 * 

“ I am rejoiced to find,” said the prince, * ‘that my victory saves the lives of I 
so many unfortunate persons. Come, madam, come and partake with me the 
pleasure of restoring them their liberty ; you can judge by your own feelings of 
the happiness we are going to confer.” At these words, they advanced towards 
the door of the dungeon : in proportion as they approached it, they heard 
more distinctly the cries of the prisoners. Codadad felt the most anxious 
solicitude for these unhappy sufferers, and impatient to put an end to their 
misery, he applied without delay one of the keys to the lock ; he did not at , 
first find the right one, he then tried another. The noise alarmed these 
wretched people : they were fully persuaded that it was the negro, who, j 
according to custom, was bringing them their daily food, and coming to seize ' 
on one of their companions. They redoubled their groans and lamentations ; 
and it seemed as if the dismal sounds proceeded from the centre of the earth. 

In the mean time the prince opened the door, and discovered a very steep 
staircase, by means of which he descended into a vast and profound cave, 
rendered more horrible by the feeble light which it received from a single small 
aperture ; within, were a hundred more persons confined to stakes, having their 
hands bound. “Unfortunate travellers,” said he; “miserable victims, who 
had nothing to expect but the moment of a cruel death, return your thanks to 
Heaven which has this day delivered you by the assistance of my arm. I have 
killed the horrible negTo of whom you were destined to be the prey ; and am 
now come to break your chains.” The prisoners had no sooner heard these 
words than they sent forth all together a cry of surprise and joy. Codadad and 
the lady began to unbind them, and those who wefe released from their chains 
assisted in giving freedom to the rest, so that in a very short time the whole 
number were at liberty. 

They then fell upon their knees and thanked Codadad for saving them from 
destruction : after this they quitted the cave. When they ascended into the 
court, how great was the astonishment of the prince to see amongst the 
prisoners his brothers, of whom he was in search, and whom he had despaired 
of ever beholding more. “ Princes !” he exclaimed, on seeing them, “am I 
not deceived ? May I then still hope to restore you to the arms of the king 
your father, who is now inconsolable for your absence ? Are you all in safety ? 
Has no one fallen a prey to the destructive monster ? Alas ! the death of only 
one amongst you would be sufficient to poison all the joy I feel at having saved 
the rest.” 

The forty-nine princes all presented themselves before Codadad, who em- 
braced theiri one after another, and informed them of the great uneasiness 
which their absence had occasioned the king. They bestowed on their deliverer 
all the praises he so well merited, as did also the rest of the prisoners, who 
were yet unable to find terms sufficiently strong to express the gratitude they 
felt at their release. After this, Codadad, accompanied by all those whom he 
had rescued from the dungeon, visited the whole castle, m which 1th ey found 
goods of immense value, consisting of fine cloths, gold brocades, Persian 
carpets, Chinese satins, and an infinity of other merchandise, which the negro 
had taken from the caravans he had pillaged ; and of which a great part belonged 
to the prisoners whom Codadad had just released, who each knew and claimed 
his own property. The prince ordered that they should every one take the 
bales that belonged to them : and he afterwards divided equally amongst them 


bales that belonged to them ; and he afterwards divided equally amongst them 
the rest of the merchandise. He then said to them, “ But how will you remove 
these goods ? We are here in a desert, where there seems not the least proba- 
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bility of our being able to procure horses.” “ Sir,” replied one of the prisoner*, 
“ the negro took our camels at the same time that he robbed us of our other 
property ; perhaps they are still in the stables belonging to this castle.” “It 
is not impossible,” returned Codadad ; “ let us go and examine.” They went 
to the stables, where they found not only the camels of the merchants, but even 
the horses belonging to the sons of the king of Harran. This gave them all 
very great delight There were in the stables a number of black slaves, who 
seeing the prisoners freed, and concjuding from thence that the negro was killed, 
took the alarm, and had recourse immediately to flight by a variety of circuitous 
paths with which they were acquainted. No one had the least desire to follow 
them. The merchants, delighted that they had recovered their camels and 
goods with their liberty, prepared to depart ; but before they went, they again 
made their most grateful acknowledgments to their deliverer. 

When they were gone, Codadad addressed himself to the lady: “May I 
inquire, madam,” said he, “whither you wish to go? To what country were 
you directing your steps when you were surprised by the negro ? It is my wish 
and intention to conduct you to the place you may have fixed on for your retreat ; 
and I have no doubt that these princes have formed the same resolution.” The 
sons of the king of Harran protested to the lady, that they would not leave her 
till they had restored her to her friends. 

“ Princes,” said she to them, “ I belong to a country far distant from hence; 
and, besides that it would be an abuse of your generosity to take you so much 
out of your way, I confess to you that I am for ever separated from my home. 
I told you a little while since, that I was a lady of Cairo ; but after the kind- 
ness you have shown me, and the gTeat obligation I owe to you, sir,” added 
she, directing her speech to Codadad, “I can have no reason to conceal from 
you the real truth. I am, then, the daughter of a king. A usurper, after 
taking away my father’s life, seized upon his throne. Fearing to meet with 
the same untimely end, I had recourse to flight, as the only means to preserve 
myself.” In consequence of this avowal, Codadad and his brothers entreated 
the princess to relate her history; assuring her that they took all possible 
interest in her misfortunes : and that there was nothing they were not ready to 
do in order to promote her happiness. After having thanked them for their 
new offers of service, and believing that she could not, with any civility, refuse 
to gratify their curiosity, she began the following recital of her adventures. 

“There is in a certain island a large city, called Deryabar. It was for a long 
time governed by a great, powerful, and virtuous monarch, who, had he been 
blessed with children, would have wanted nothing to render him completely 
happy. He was perpetually offering prayers to Heaven for a son ; but the 
queen his wife, afteT long and earnest expectation, gave to the world only 
a daughter. 

“I am this unhappy princess. My father felt disappointment rather than 
pleasure at my birta ; but he submitted to the will of God. He had me 
educated with all imaginable care, being resolved, since he had no son, that 
I should be instructed in the art of government, and succeed to the throne at 
his decease. 

“ While he was one day taking the diversion of hunting, he perceived a wild 
ass, which he immediately pursued, separating himself from the rest of his 
party. His ardour carried him so far, that, without thinking how far he 
strayed, he continued the pursuit till night He then alighted from his horse* 
and seated himself at the entrance of the wood, 1 into which he had observed 
the ass to enter. Scarcely was the day closed, when he perceived a light 
amongst the trees, which led him to suppose that he was not far distant mm 

2 G 
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some village ; and he rejoiced at the thoughts of being able to pass the night 
there, and also of finding some one to send to the people of his suite, in order 
to inform them where he was. He arose and proceeded towards the light, 
which served as a guide to him. 

M He very soon discovered that he had been 1 ' deceived, and that this light 
proceeded from a fire in a hut not far distant. He approached towards it, 
when he was much astonished to behold a tall black man, or rather a horrible 
giant, who was sitting upon a sofa. The monster had before him a large 

S itcher of wine, and was roasting upon some coals, an ox, which he had just 
ayed. He was constantly employing himself either in drinking out of the 
pitcher, or in cutting the ox into pieces, which he greedily devoured. But 
what most engaged the attention of the king my father, was a beautiful woman, 
whom he saw in the hut She appeared to be absorbed in profound melan- 
choly ; her hands were tied ; at her feet was a little child between two or three 
years of age, who, as if he were already sensible to the- misfortunes of his 
mother, wept without intermission, making the air resound with his cries. 

“ My father was so affected at what he saw, that he felt at first a strong 
inclination to enter the hut and attack the giant ; but reflecting that this combat 
would be too unequal, he restrained himself, and resolved to do by surprise 
what he despaired of being able to effect by force. In the mean time the giant, 
after having emptied the pitcher and eaten more than half the ox, turned 
himself towards the lady, and said, ‘ Charming princess, why will you, by your 
obstinacy, compel me to treat you with so much rigour ? It depends entirely 
on yotlrself to be happy ; you have only to take the resolution to love and be 
faithful to me, to assure yourself of the most kind and gentle treatment.* ‘Thou 
hateful satyr,* replied the lady, ‘never hope that time will diminish the horror 
I experience in beholding thee ; thou wilt ever be a monster in my eyes. * 
These words were followed by so many injurious expressions, that the giant 
became irritated. ‘This ft too much,’ he exclaimed in a furious tone; ‘love 
thus scorned turns to rage ; your hate has at length excited mine ; it now so 
far gets the better of my inclination, that I have never so ardently wished the 
possession of your charms, as I now wish your destruction.’ Having concluded 
these words, he seized the unhappy woman by her hair, and holding her with 
one hand in the air, while he drew his scimitar with the other, was preparing 
to cut off her head, when the king, my father, discharged an arrow, which 
pierced his breast ; the giant staggered, and in an instant fell down lifeless. 

“ My father entered the hut ; he untied the lady’s hands, and then requested 
to know who she was,* and by what accident she had been brought to such 
a place. ‘Sir,* she replied, ‘there are living upon the sea-shore a certain 
number of Saracenic families, whose chief was a prince to whom I am married. 
This giant, whom you have just killed, was one of his principal officers ; this 
wretch conceived a violent passion for me, which he took great pains to conceal 
till he should find a favourable opportunity of executing a scheme he had formed 
of carrying me away by force. It should seem that fortune more frequently 
favours the enterprises of the wicked than the resolutions of the good. The 
giant surprised me one day with my child in a retired place, when he carried 
us both off; and to render useless all the inquiries which he naturally 
supposed my husband would make on the occasion, he travelled to a great 
distance from the country inhabited by the Saracens, and brought us to this 
wood, where he has kept me for some days. 

4< ‘ But however deplorable my destiny may be, I do not fail to derive much 
secret consolation when I reflect, that this giant, brutal and impassioned as he 
was, never had recourse to violence to obtain that which I always refused to 
hi* prayers. It is true he was threatening me perpetually that he would proceed 
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to the most shocking extremities if he could not otherwise get the better of my 
resistance ; and I confess to you, that frequently, when I have by the freedom 
of my language excited his anger, I have been much less apprehensive for my 
life than for my honour.^ 

“ ‘This, sir,* continued the wife of the prince of the Saracens, * is my history ; 
and you will, I doubt not, think me so far worthy of your pity, as not to repent 
the generous assistance you have given me/ ‘Indeed, madam,’ replied my 
father, ‘ your misfortunes interest me much ; I feel myself very strongly affected 
by them, nor shall it be my fault, if your future destiny be not very different 
from what you have lately experienced. To-morrow, as soon as the morning 
rays shall have dispersed the shades of night, we will leave this wood, and seek 
the road to the great city of Deryabar, of which I am sovereign ; and, if it be 
agreeable to you, you shall remain in my palace till the prince your husband 
cornea to demand you. ’ 

“ The lady accepted the proposal; and the next day followed the king my 
father. Immediately on quitting the wood, he observed the officers of his suite, 
who had passed the night in search of lum, and were in great anxiety on his 
account. Their delight at seeing him again was not greater than their astonish- 
ment when they beheld with him a lady of such exquisite beauty. He related 
to them in what manner he had met with her, and the danger he had run m 
approaching the hut, where he would, without doubt, have lost his life d the 
giant had seen him. One of the officers look the lady behind him, and another 
took charge of the child. 

“They arrived in this manner at the palace of the king my father, who ( 
immediately ordered an apartment for the fair Saiacen, and had her son 
educated with the greatest attention. The lady was far from insensible to the 
king’s goodness ; she felt towards him all the gratitude he could wish. .She 
at first seemed rather uneasy and impatient at hearing nothing ffom the prince 
her -husband, but her disquietude gradually diminished. The constant respect I 
that was paid her by my father charmed away her impatience ; so much so j 
indeed, that she would at last, I believe, have considered herself more unfor- 
tunate in being restored to her relations, than in having been ever separated 
from them. 

“In the mean time the son of this lady attained manhood; he was an 
extiemely good figure, and, as he by no means wanted understanding, readily 
found the way of pleasing the king my father, who conceived for him a great 
regard. This was quickly perceived by the persons of the court, who imagined 
m consequence that this young man would be my husband. Possessed of this 
opinion, and looking upon him as heir to the crown, they attached themselves 
l to him with much assiduity, and every one of them very strenuously endeavoured 
I to gam his confidence. The young man had sufficient penetration to discover 
the motive of their attachment ; L'ne idea was so grateful to him, that, forgetting 
the difference of our situations, he indulged himself in the hope that my father 
had conceived so great an affection for him as to prefer h\s alliance to that of 
all the princes of the world. He went even further; the king being, in his 
opinion, too tardy in offering him my hand, he presumed to demand it. 

“ However great might be the punishment due to such audacity, my father 
contented himself with telling him that he had other views for me, without 
testifying any particular marks of displeasure. This haughty youth was 
extremely in-itated at the refusal, and felt himself as much offended at the slight 
put upon his addresses as if he had demanded a common person, or as if his 
birth had equalled mine. His resentment did not rest here: he resolved to 
avenge himself on the king ; and by an excess of ingratitude of which there are, 1 
I trust, few examples, he conspired against him, struck a poniard to his heart* 1 
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and got himself proclaimed king of Deryabar by a great number of discontented 
persons, by whose disaffection he well knew how to profit His first care, after 
he had Temoved my father, was to come himself to my apartment at the head 
of a party of the conspirators. His design was either to take away my life, or 
compel me to marry “him. But I had time to escape. While he was employed 
in murdering my father, the grand vizier, who had always been faithful to his 
master, came, and tearing me from the palace, conveyed me to a place of 
safety in the house of one of his friends, where he kept me concealed till a 
vessel, secretly prepared by his order, was ready to sail. I then quitted the 
island, accompanied only by a female attendant and this generous minister, who 
was more inclined to follow the daughter of his master and share her misfortunes 
than to obey a tyrant. 

‘‘It was the intention of the grand vizier to conduct me to the courts of some 
neighbouring monarchs, in order to implore their assistance, and excite them to 
revenge the death of my father ; but Heaven did not approve a resolution which 
to us appeared so reasonable. After some days’ sailing, there arose so violent 
a tempest, that, in spite of all the skill of the sailors, our vessel, carried away 
by the violence of the winds and waves, split upon a rock. I will not stop to 
give you a description of our shipwreck. I could ill paint the manner in which 
the grand vizier, and all those who accompanied me, were swallowed up in the 
dreadful abyss : the fright with which I was seized did not allow me to observe 
all the horror of our fate. I soon lost my senses, nor can I tell whether I was 
carried on shore by some pieces of the wreck, or that Heaven, in order to 
resertfe me for further calamity, wrought a miracle to save me ; I only know, 
that when I recovered my senses, I found myself on the shore. 

“ Misfortune often renders us unjust : instead of thanking God for the signal 
favour bestowed on me, I impiously lifted up my eyes to reproach Heaven for 
the protection it had granted. Far from lamenting the vizier and my attendant, 

I envied their late ; and my reason giving way by degrees to the frightful 
images which had taken possession of my mind, I formed the desperate resolu- 
tion of throwing myself into the sea. At the instant I was going to rush for- 
ward, I heard behind me a great noise of men and horses. I immediately 
turned my head to see what it was, when I beheld a number of armed horse- 
men, among whom was one mounted upon an Arabian horse. He had on a 
robe embroidered with silver, confined by a girdle of precious stones, and a 
crown of gold upon his head. If his dress had not sufficiently declared that he 
was the chief of the party, I should have discovered it from the air of grandeur 
which was diffused over his whole person. He was a young man extremely 
well made, and beautiful as the morning. Surprised to see a lady by herself in 
so retired a place, he sent forward some of his officers to inquire who I was. I 
could make no reply but by tears. As the shore was covered with wreck from 
our vessel, they concluded that a ship had lately been cast away on the coast, 
and that I was one who had escaped. This conjecture, and the lively grief 1 
expressed ; excited the curiosity of the officers, who began to ask me a thousand 
questions, assuring me, that their king was a generous prince* and that I should 
find at his court everything to console me. 

“ The king himself, impatient to learn who I could be, was tired of waiting 
for the return of his officers : he approached himself, and observed me- with 
great attention ; and as I still continued to weep and moan, without being able 
to reply to those who interrogated me, he forbade them to weary me any longer 
with their questions, and addressing himself to me : ‘Madam,’ said he, *1 en- 
treat you to moderate your affliction. If Heaven in its anger has made you 
Sv feel its rigour, are you on that account to abandon yourself to despair T Sum- 
wajnon, ! entreat you., more fortitude ; the pains as well as the pleasures of this 
his p**yc-„ 
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life we inconstant ; your fate may soon change : I venture to assure you, my- 
self that if your distresses can be alleviated, they will be so in my dominions. 

I offer you the" asylum. of my palace ; you will be near the queen my mother, 
who will endeavour by every kind attention to mitigate your grief. Though 
ignorant at present who you are, I feel myself much interested in your behalf. 

| “I thanked the young king for his goodness, and accepted the obliging offers 
I he made me ; and to prove to him that I was not beneath his regard, I dis- 
covered to him who 1 was. I painted to him the audacity of the young 
I Saracen, and had only occasion to‘ make a very simple narrative of my suf- 
ferings, to excite his compassion, and that of all his officers. The prince, after 
I haa done speaking, resumed the conversation, and again assured me, that he 
took a great interest in my misfortunes. He afterwards conducted me to the 
, palace, where he presented me to the queen liis mother. It was necessary 
I again to relate the history of my adventures, and to renew my tears. The 
queen showed herself extremely sensible to my affliction, and conceived for me 
the tenderest regard. With respect to the king her son, he became passionately 
in love with me, and soon offered me his hand and his crown. I had been 
hitherto so much engrossed by the various disasteis I had suffered, that the j 
prince, amiable as he was, had not made that impression on me which under 
different circumstances he probably would have done. Penetrated, however, 
with gratitude, I did not refuse to promote his happiness; our marriage was 
solemnised with all the pomp imaginable. 

! “ While every one was occupied in celebrating the nuptials of their sovereign, 

a neighbouring and hostile prince came one night with a considerable army, 
and made a descent upon the island. This formidable enemy was the king of 
Zanguebar ; he came upon us entirely by surprise, and cut in pieces all the 
| subjects of the king my husband. He was on the point of taking both him and 
me — for he was already in the palace with part of his people — but we found 
means of saving ourselves, and of gaining the sea shore, where we threw our- 
selves into a fisherman’s bark, which we had the good fortune to meet with. 
For two days we followed the course of the winds without knowing what would 
be our fate; on the third we perceived a ship, which approached us in full 
sail. We were at first delighted at the sight, supposing that it was some mer- 
chant vessel coming to our relief ; but how great was our surprise and concern, 
when on its nearer approach, we saw on the deck ten or twelve armed corsairs. 
They immediately proceeded to board us ; five or six threw themselves into the 
bark, seized upon us both, bound the prince my husband, and made us go into 
their own vessel, when they immediately removed my veil. My youth and 
appearance struck them : they were all of them indeed so anxious to possess 
me, that instead of drawing lots for me, every one insisted on ^ preference, and 
resolved that 1 should become his prey. The dispute grew warm, when from 
words they soon proceeded to blows, fighting like madmen. / In a moment Jfie 
' deck was covered with dead bodies ; nor did the conflict ^ease till the whole 
party was slain, with the exception of a single man, who finding himself master 
of my person, thus addressed me : ‘You now belong to me : it ia my intention 
to conduct you to Cairo ; I shall these present you to a' friend of mine to whom 
I have promised a handsome slave. But,’ added he, observing the king my 
husband, ‘who is that man? What connexion has he with yeu ? Are you 
allied by blood, or is it love that has brought you together ?’ * Sir,’ I replied 

to him, ‘he is my husband.* ‘If that’s the case/wphed the corsair, ‘I must 
get rid of him out of pity. He must not have the affliction of seeing you in my 
friend’s arms.’ At these words he took the unhappy prince, who w*s bound, 
and threw him into the sea, notwithstanding all the efforts I could make to 
prevent him. 
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** This cruel action drew from me the most dreadful shrieks ; and I should 
indisputably have plunged myself into the waves if the pirate had not prevented 
me. Perceiving that 1 had no other wish than to put an end to my existence, 
he bound me with cords to the mainmast, and then setting sail, proceeded with 
a favourable wind towards the shore, where we soon landed. I was, of course, 
released from my confinement after which he conducted me towards a small 
town, where he purchased camels, tents, and slaves, and then took the route of 
Cairo, in the intention, as he frequently said, of fulfilling his promise to his 
friend 

“We had been some time on our way, when yesterday, in passing through 
this plain, we perceived the negro who inhabited this castle. When we first 
saw him at a distance, we supposed him to be a tower, and afterwards, when 
he approached us, we had great difficulty in believing him to be a man. He 
drew his enormous scimitar, and summoned the pirate to surrender himself 
prisoner, with all his slaves and the lady he was conducting. The corsair did 
not want courage, and being seconded by his slaves, who all promised to be 
faithful, he attacked the negro. The combat was of long continuance: but the 
pirate at length fell under the blows of his. enemy, as did also the slaves, who 
were determined to die rather than abandon their master. The negro, after 
this, conveyed me to the castle, bearing at the same time the body of the pirate, 
which he eat for supper. Towards the end of this horrible repast, he said to 
me, observing that I did nothing but weep : * Young lady, instead of thus 
afflicting yourself prepare to gratify my desires ; lot me recommend you to 
yield with a, good grace to what you cannot avoid; I will allow you to reflect 
upon the affair till to-morrow, in the hope that I shall then see you consoled for 
your misfortunes, in the delight you must feel at being reserved for my bed!’ 
When he had finished this speech, he himself conducted me to a chamber, and 
then retired to his own, having first secured all the doors of the castle ; these 
he opened again this morning, taking care to fasten them after him, in order to 
pursue some travellers whom he observed at a distance, but who, it is probable, 
made their escape, since he was returning alone, and without plunder, when 
you attacked him.” 

The princess had no sooner concluded the history of her adventures, than 
Codadad assured her, that he sympathised most sincerely in her misfortunes : 
“But, fciadam,” he added, “it will depend wholly on yourself whether your 
future life be not more tranquil. The sons of the king of Harran offer you an 
asylum in their father’s court. Let me entreat you to accept it. You will find 
a kind protestor in this prince ; and will be respected by every one : and if you 
do not disdain the vows of him who has had the good fortune to be your 
deliverer, allow* me to offer you my hand ; consent from this moment to be 
mine, and let the princes be witnesses of our engagement.” The princess 
yielded to his entreaty, and the marriage was solemnised in the castle on the 
same day. Every t sort of provision was found in readiness for the occasion, 
the kitchens being\full of meats, and of various dishes, which the negro was 
accustomed to feed ©n after he had satisfied himself with human flesh. There 
was also a variety o f fruits, all excellent of their kind ; and to complete their 
#0od fortune, a greatAquantity of liquors and of exquisite wines. 

They all sat downj|o table; when they had eaten and drank much as they 
wished, they packed tjb thttvrest of the provisions, and left the castle, with the 
intention of returning^) Tne king of Harran’ s court They continued their 
journey many days, enStoping in the most agreeable spots they could find, 
joeing arrived at their last kjsting-place, within a day’s journey of Harran, they 
drank up the remainder of \heir wine with that spirit of festivity which people 
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feel who have no longer any occasion to spare ; when Codadad addressed the 
party as follows s “ Princes,” said he, “I can no longer conceal from you who I 
I am : you behold in me your brother Codadad. I owe my being, as well as f 
yourselves, to the king of Harran. I was educated by the king of Samaria ; j 
and the Princess Pirouz£ is my mother. Madam,” added he, addressing himself 
to the princess 6 f Deryabar, “pardon me, if to you I have made a mystery of j 
my bixth. I might, perhaps, had I discovered it sooner, have spared you | 
some unpleasant reflections, which you can scarcely have failed to make on a 1 
marriage that must have appeared to you so very unequal.” “ No, sir,” replied 
the princess, “the sentiments of regard with which you first inspired me nave 
been strengthened every moment ; nor was it at all necessary to my happiness 
' that you should be able to claim the high origin you have now discovered.” 

The princes congratulated Codadad on his birth, and expressed tc him every 
outward mark of joy, though in the bottom of their hearts they were ill at 
ease; their hatred indeed to so amiable a brother augmented every moment 
In the middle of the night, withdrawing to a retired place, they lield^a council 
together, while Codadad and the princess were enjoying, in their tent, the 
Bweets of repose. These ungrateful, these envious wretches, forgetting what 
they owed to the courageous son of Pirouz& — that, without his aid, they would 
have been all devoured by the negro, took the horrid resolution of assassinating 
him. “There is nothing ehe we can do,” said one of the viilams. “'Hie 
king, as soon as he shall know that this stranger, whom he loves so much, is 
, his son, and that he has had sufficient piowesb alone to overpower a giant 
whom our united strength was unable to resist, will load him with caresses, 
will be incessant in his praise, and declare him bis heir, to the prejudice of all , 
his other sons, who will be obliged to prostrate themselves before this brother, j 
and yield him obedience.” To these words he added many others, which j 
made so strong an impression on their jealous minds, that they sallied forth on 
the instant with the hopes of finding Codadad asleep. In this helpless state ! 
they fell upon him with a thousand strokes of their poniards, and leaving him j 
apparently dead in the arms of the princess, they departed, directing their 
course to the city of Harran, where they arrived the next day. 

The king their father was much delighted at their return ; and the more so 
as he had despaired of ever seeing them again. He inquired the cause of 
their delay, which they took especial care to conceal ; they mentioned not a 
word either of the negro or Codadad, but merely stated, that not being able to 
resist the curiosity they felt to visit the country, ffi$y made some stay in 
several of the neighbouring cities. 

In the mean time, Codadad, weltering in his blood, and showing hardly any 
symptoms of life, lay stretched in his tent, attended by the princess his wife,, 
who seemed scarcely less to be pitied than himself. She filled the air with her 
cnee, tore her hair, and bathed the body of her husband with her tears, 
“Ah, Codadad!” she exclaimed every moment, “my dear Codadad! is it 
you whom I now behold on the confines of the grave? whose c*n be the 
cruel hands that have reduced you to this state ? Can I believe that they are 
your own brothers who have thus dreadfully mangled you ^brothers, who owe 
1 their life 10 your valour ? No ! they are rather demons, who, assuming the 
appearance of persons so dear, have come hither to tear you from existence! 
Ah, barbarians l could ye thus repay with the vilest ingratitude the service he 
has done you ? But why, unhappy Codadad, should I lay the blame on your 
brothers ? It is to me alone that you owe yotit death : you have desired to 
I join your fate with mine, had therefore all t he ill fortune which has pursued me , 
since I left the palace of my lather has fallen upon you. O Heaven, by whose J 
hard decree I am condemned to lead a wandering, wretched life, if you 1 
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prohibit me from having & husband, why am 1 allowed to meet with any one 
who desires to marry me? This is the second I have been deprived of just as 
I began to fed an attachment for him.” 

It was in such passionate expressions as these, and others even more affecting, 
that the unhappy princess of Deiyabar gave utterance to her grief, while she 
saw the unfortunate Codadad lying senseless before her. He was not, how- 
ever, wholly gone; he still continued to breathe, which, being observed by the 
princess his wife, she ran instantly towards a large town, which appeared in 
the plain, in order to provide a surgeon. She found one, who returned with 
her immediately ; but when they arrived at the tent, Codadad could nowhere 
be found ; they searched everywhere for him, but in vain ; at length they 
concluded that some wild beast had seized and devoured him. The princess 
again gave vent to the most bitter cries and lamentations, in a manner the 
most distressing that can be imagined. The surgeon was much affected at 
what he beheld, and being very unwilling to abandon the lady in her present 
affliction, proposed to her to return to the town ; and made her an offer of his 
house and services. 

She suffered herself to be persuaded ; the surgeon therefore conducted her to 
his house, and without knowing in the least who she was, treated her with all 
imaginable attention and respect. He endeavoured, in his conversation, to 
bring forward every topic of consolation ; but all his efforts failed, for he only 
increased the sorrows he was desirous to assuage. “Madam,” said he to her 
one day, “I entreat you, communicate to me all your distresses. Tell me, 
what is your country, and what your condition ; I may perhaps be able to give 
you good advice, when I am informed of all the circumstances of your mis- 
fortune. You now do nothing but afflict yourself, without reflecting that it is 
often possible to discover remedies even for the most desperate evils.” 

'JTie surgeon spoke with so much eloquence, that he at length prevailed upon 
the princess to relate to him all her adventures : when she had finished her 
story, he addressed her in his turn : “ Madam,” said he, “since circumstances 
are in this state, allow me to represent to you that you ought not to abandon 
'^ourself thus to grief. Endeavour rather to arm yourself with sufficient 
fortitude to perform what your situation demands : your character and duty as 
a wife call upon you to revenge your husband. I am ready, if you please, to 
“serve as your attendant. Let us go to the king of Harran’s court; he is a 
good and just prince : you will have only to represent in true colours the treat- 
ment which Prince Codadad has received from his brothers, and I am persuaded 
he will do you justice.” “I submit to your reasons,” replied the princess; 
“yes, I feel that the disastrous fate of my dear husband calls upon me for 
vengeance ; and as you are so kind and generous as to offer to accompany me t 
I am ready to depart.” She had no sooner formed this resolution than the 
surgeon undertook to provide two camels, and on these they set out upon their 
journey, and soon arrived at the city of Harran. 

They alighted at the first caravansera they met with ; they inquired of the 
master what was the news of the court. “ It is,” said he, “ at present in great 
distress. The king had a son, who was living with him here for a long time 
under a feigned character, and no one knows what has become of him. A wife 
of his majesty, - named Pirouze, the mother of the prince, has occasioned innu- 
merable inquiries to be made, but they have all hitherto proved fruitless. 
Every one is concerned for i^e young prince, as he was possessed of great 
merit. The king has forty -nine other sons, all by different mothers, but there 
Is not one amongst them who is worthy to console the king for the death of 
Codadad : I say tbe death, for it is not possible he can be still living, since, not- 
withstanding all the search that has been made, he has not been yet heard of. n 
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The surgeon was of opinion, after having heard this account from the master 
of the caravansera, that the proper plan for the princess of Deryabar to pursue, 
was to go to Pirouz£ ; but this step could hardly be taken without danger, and 
required many precautions. It was to be apprehended, that if the sons of the 
king of Harran heard of the arrival and intention of their sister-in-law, they 
would find means of taking her off before she should be able to speak to the 
mother of Codadad. The surgeon, having made all these reflections, and being 
sensible of the danger to which he himself might be exposed, was anxious to 
conduct the affair with all possible prudence; he begged, therefore, the princess 
to continue at the caravansera, while he went to the palace, in order to discover 
in what manner he might with the greatest safety introduce her to the mother 
of Codadad. 

He then bent his course to the city, and continued his way towards the palace 
as a man who was drawn thither from no other motive than a desire to see the 
court, when he perceived a lady mounted upon a mule, richly caparisoned; 
she was followed by a troop of females, who were also mounted upon mules, 
and by a great number of guards and black slaves. As she approached, the 
people formed themselves in two rows in order to see her pass, and saluted her 
with their faces prostrate on the earth. The surgeon saluted her in the same 
manner, after which he inquired of a calender who was near him, whether this 
lady was not one of the king’s wives. “Yes, brother,” replied the calender, 
“she is one, and that one whom the people most love and honour, because she 
is the mother of Prince Codadad, whose renown must have reached your ears.” 

The surgeon did not wait to hear any more ; he followed Pirouze to a mosque, 
.which she entered, in order to distribute alms, and to attend the public prayers, 
which the king had ordered for the return of Codadad. The people, who 
interested themselves extremely in the fate of this young prince, ran in crowds 
to join then vows to those of the priests ; so much so, that the mosque was 
soon completely filled. The surgeon made his way through the multitude, and 
advanced near the guards of Pirouze, where he heard all the prayers. When 
the princess was about to depart, he accosted one of her slaves, and said to him 
in a whisper, “Brother, I have a very important secret to reveal to the princess 
Pirouze. Can 1, by your means, be introduced into her apartment?” “If 
this secret,” answered the slave, “concerns Prince Codadad, I can venture to 
promise that you shall on this very day be allowed the audience you wish ; but 
if it concerns anything else, it will be useless for you to make any attempt to be 
presented to the princess; she is at this time, incapable of attending to any- 
thing unconnected with her son, nor does she choose to speak on any other 
subject” “It is on this subject alone that I wish to address her,” replied the 
surgeon. “ If that be the case,” returned the slave, “you have only to follow 
us tp the palace, and you shall soon have the opportunity you desire.” 

The slave accordingly, as soon as Pirouze was returned to her apartment, 
came to inform her, that an unknown person had something of great importance 
to communicate to her, and that it concerned Prince Codadad. He had no 
sooner pronounced these words, than Pirouze showed the most lively impatience 
to obtain an interview with the stranger. The slave introduced him imme- 
diately into the cabinet of the princess, who sent out all her women with the 
exception of two, whom she honoured with her confidence. As soon as she 
saw the surgeon, she demanded of him with much precipitation, what it was 
that he had to communicate concerning her son. “Madam,” answered the 
surgeon, having first prostrated his face to the earth, “it is a long story that I 
have to tell you, in which are many events that will doubtless surprise you. * 
He then gave her a fall account of everything that had happened between 
Codadad and his brothers, which she listened to with the most eager attention ; 
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but when he came to speak of the assassination, this tender mother, as if she 
had been struck with the blows given to her son, fell senseless upon a sofa. 

1 Ier two women flew eagerly to her assistance, and used evefy means to restore 
her; and when she was able to attend, the surgeon proceeded in his narrative. 
When he had finished, the princess said to him: 44 Return to the princess of 
Deryabar, and inform her from me, that the king will soon acknowledge her for 
his daughter-indaw ; and with respect to yourself; be assured that your services 
will be well rewarded.” 

After the surgeon was gone, Pirouzfc remained on the sofa, in all the excess of 
grief that can be imagined, the remembrance of her dear Codadad exciting 
every tender emotion in her bicast. 44 O my son,” said she, “shaff I then 
never more behold thee? Art thou, alas ! gone for ever? When I permitted 
thee to depart from Samaria to visit this court ; when I received your last 
tender farewell, little did I imagine that, far distant from me, a cruel death 
awaited thee. O unhappy Codadad ! wherefore didst thou leave me ? Thou 
couldst not, it is true, have acquired so much glory; but thou wouldst have 
been still alive, and not have cost thy mother so much affliction.” In saying 
these words she wept bitterly ; and her two confidential women, participating 
in her grief, mingled their tears with hers. ■ 

While they were thus afflicting themselves, all seeming to vie with each 
other in the expression of their ^orrow, the king entered the apartment, and 
observing the state they were in, inquired of Pirouz£, whether she had heard 
any bad news of Codadad. 44 Ah, sire!” said she, 44 all is over; my dear 
son is no more ; and to increase my woe, I am precluded from paying him 
funeral honours, as, according to all appeal ances, his beloved remains have 
become a prey to ravenous beasts.” At the same time she related to him 
everything the surgeon had told her, and did not fail to enlarge on the cruel 
manner m which Codadad had been murdered by his brothers. 

The king did not give her time to finish her narrative ; transported with 
rage, and giving way to his passion: 44 Madam,” said he to the princess, 
44 these perfidious wretches, whose cold and cruel treachery has occasioned you 
these bitter tears, and given to me, their father, the most poignant affliction, 
shall soon experience the punishment they deserve.” Having thus spoken, the 
prince, with fury sparkling m his eyes, repaired to the hall of audience, where 
his courtiers, and such of the people as had any petitions to prefer, were 
waiting for him. They were astonished when they beheld his enraged counte- 
nance. Imagining that he had conceived anger against his subjects, their 
hearts were struck cold with terror. He ascended his throne, and desiring his 
grand vizier to approach, 44 Hassan,” said he to him, 44 1 have an order to give 
you : go immediately and take a thousand soldiers of my guard, and seize on 
all the princes my sons ; shut them up in the tower where assassins are con- 
fined ; and take care that my orders be performed with as much despatch as 
possible.” All who were present trembled at this extraordinary order ; while 
the grand vizier, without answering a word, put his hand upon his hear! to 
express that he was ready to obey, and left the hall, in order to go and 
execute immediately the king's command ; at which, however, he was much 
surprised. In the mean time, the king dismissed the persons who were come to 
solicit audience ; and publicly declared, that for the ensuing month he would 
not be spoken with on any matter of business whatever. He was still in the 
hall when the vizier returned : 44 Well, vizier,” said he, 44 are all my sons in the 
tower?” “Yes, sire,” replied the minister, “you are obeyed.” “It is not 
sufficient,” replied the kinjj : 44 1 have another order to give you.” Having 
said this, he left the haL oi audience, and returned to the apartment of Pirouze 
with the vizier, who followed him. He desired to know of this princess when 
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the widow of Codadad was lodged, of which the women of Pirouzfc informed 
him, for the surgeon had not omitted to mention it The king, then, turning 
towards his minister, said: "Go to that caravansera, and conduct hither a 
young princess who lodges there ; and observe to treat her with all the respect 
due to ner rank.” 

The vizier was not long in obeying this order : being mounted on horseback, 
with all the emirs and other considerable persons of the court, he repaired to 
the caravansera where the princess of Deryabar resided, to whom he showed 
his order; and at the same time presented her, on the part of the king, a 
beautiful white mule, with a bridle and saddle of gold, elegantly ornamented 
with rubies and emeralds. She immediately mounted it, and, surrounded by 
all the considerable persons of the court, took the way to the palace. The 
surgeon accompanied her, mounted also upon a handsome Tartarian horse, 
which the vizier had ordered to be given him. Every one ran to their windows, 
or into the streets, to see so magnificent a cavalcade ; and as it was soon 
reported that the princess whom they were thus conducting to court with so 
much state was the wife of Codadad, nothing was heard but clamours of 
applause. The air resounded with incessant shouts of joy; which would, 
without doubt, have been converted into groans, had they known the melan- 
choly story of this young prince ; so much and so universally was he beloved. 

The princess of Deryabar found the king waiting at the palace-gate to receive 
her : he took her by the hand, and conducted her to the apartment of Pirouz6, 
where a most affecting scene took place. The wife of Codadad found all her 
affliction renewed at the sight of the father and mother of her husband ; nor 
were the latter able to behold so near and dear a connexion of their son 
without being extremely agitated. She threw herself at the king’s feet, and 
after having bathed them with her tears, was seized with so violent a paroxysm 
of grief, as to choke all utterance. Firouze was not in a less deplorable state, 
penetrated to the soul by the affliction she saw and experienced. The king 
was so wholly subdued by the sight of these affecting objects, that he appeared 
for a time as if his sense and reason had left him. These three persons, 
mingling their sighs and tears, continued for a long time in a tender and mourn- 
ful silence. The princess of Deryahar, being at length in some measure 
recovered from her oppression, related the adventure of the castle, and the 
cruel fate of Codadad; and then demanded justice on the princes. “Yes, 
madam,” said the king to her, “these ungrateful wretches shall surely perish : 
but it will be first necessary to make known the death of Codadad, in order 
that the punishment of his brothers may not revolt the minds .of my sub- 
jects. Besides, although we have not the body of my son, it is not the less 
necessary to pay him the last honours.” He then addressed himself to his 
vizier, and ordered him to have a dome of white marble erected in the beautiful 
plain in the midst of which the city of Harran stands ; in the mean time, he 
provided in his palace a most splendid apartment for the princess of Deryabar, 
whom he acknowledged as his daughter-in-law. 

H oss an set about his work with sp much diligence, and employed so much 
assistance, that the dome was finished in a few days. A tomb was erected 
under it, upon which a figure, representing Codadad was placed. As soon as 
the work was finished the king ordered prayers to be performed, and appointed 
a day for the funeral rites of his son. 

This day being arrived, all the inhabitants of the city were dispersed about 
"theplain to see the ceremony, which was conducted in the following manner:-- 

Tne king, attended by hts vizier and principal lords of the court, proceeded 
towards the dome : when arrived at the place, he with his attendants entered 
it, and they seated themselves on carpers of black satin, flowered with gold : 
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after this came a large troop of guards on horseback, who, with their heads 
bowed down, and their eyes nearly closed, approached the dome. They encom- 
passed it twice, observing the most profound silence ; but on the third time, 
they stopped before the entrance, and said one after another in a loud voice, 
“ O prince, son of the king, were it possible, by the keen stroke of our scimitars, 
and me display of our valour, to relieve the severity of thy fate, we should soon 
restore thee to the light : but the King of kings has commanded, and the angel 
of death has obeyed.” Having uttered these words, they retired to give room 
to a hundred old men, who were all mounted upon black mules, which formed 
a striking contrast to their long and snowy beards. 

These were persons of an austere life, who from an early age had lived con- 
cealed in cavesf never appearing to human view, except when they came forward 
to attend the obsequies of the king of Harran, or any of his royal house. These 
venerable personages carried each on his head a large book, which he held with 
one hand ; they all of them made the circuit of the dome three times without 
speaking : stopping afterwards at the entrance of it, one of them pronounced 
these words, “O prince, what is there that we can do for thee? If either 
prayers or knowledge could restore thee to life, we would wipe thy feet with 
our white beards, we would address thee in speeches of wisdom ; but the King 
of the universe has taken thee away for ever. 

This part of the ceremony being concluded, the old men retired to a distance 
from the dome, and immediately fifty young females of exquisite beauty 
approached. They were all mounted on small white horses, were without 
veils, and carried in their hands baskets of gold, filled with every sort of 
precious stones. They also went round the dome three times, and, stopping at 
the same place as the rest, the youngest of the party delivered the following 
speech : “ O prince, formerly so beautiful, what succour cans! thou hope from 
us ? If it were possible that our charms could reanimate thee, we would readily 
become thy slaves ; but tpou art no longer sensible to beauty, nor hast occasion 
for aught that we can give !” • 

The young females having withdrawn, the king and his courtiers arose, and 
after this ceremony walked three times round the figure within the tomb ; the 
king then broke silence in these terms : “Omy dear son, light of my eyes ; 
have I then los^ thee for ever ? ” He accompanied these words with heavy 
sighs, and moistened the tomb with his tears, his courtiers following his 
example ; after this ceremony, the door of the tomb was shut, and every one 
returned to the city. On the next day public prayers were repeated at the 
mosques, which were continued for eight days. It was the king’s extermination, 
that on the ninth, the princes his sons should be beheaded. All the people, 
indignant at the usage of Prince Codadad, seemed to expect their punishment 
with impatience. The scaffolds were beginning to be prepared ; but they were 
obliged to put off the work for the present, because it was discovered on a 
sudden that the neighbouring princes, who had already made war on the king 
of Harran, were advancing with a more numerous army than before, and they 
were at no great distance from the city. It had been long known that they 
were preparing for war, but the preparations had occasioned but little alarm. 
This news, however, caused a general consternation, and furnished fresh matter 
of regret for the fate of Codadad, as this prince had so much signalized himself 
in the preceding war against the same enemies. “Ah!” said they, “if the 
intrepid Codadad were still alive, we should feel very little concern about these 
princes who are coming against us.” In the mean time, the king, instead of 
giving way to any pusillanimous apprehension, made a hasty levy of his people, 
and having formed a considerable army, and being of too courageous a dispo- 
sition to wait quietly within the walls till his enemies should come to seek him 
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there, he sallied out and marched forward to meet them. The enemy, on 
their side, having learned by their spies that the king of Harran was advancing 
to attack them, waited in the plain, and disposed their army in order of 
battle. 

The king had no sooner perceived them, than he also arranged and disposed 
his troops for combat. He commanded them to sound the charge, and made 
his attack with great vigour ; the enemy resisted in the same manner : much 
blood was shed on both sides, and for a long time, victory hung doubtful It 
was at last about to declare itself for the enemies of the king of Harran, who, 
being more numerous, were on the point of surrounding the king, when on a 
sudden there appeared in the plain a large body of horsemen, who approached 
the combatants In good order. The view of these fresh soldiers equally asto- 
nished both parties, who knew not what to think of them ; but they did not 
long remain in a state of uncertainty. This troop advanced, attacked the 
enemies of the king of Harran in flank, and charged with so much fury, that 
they instantly put them in disorder, and very soon to rout. They did not 
remain long in this state ; they pursued them briskly, and cut almost the whole 
of their army in pieces. 

The king of Harran, who had observed all that had passed with mpeh atten- 
tion, had greatly admired the intrepidity of the horsemen by whose unexpected 
aid the victory had been determined in his favour. He had been particularly 
delighted with their chief, whom he had observed fighting with extraordinary 
valour ; and was anxious to know the name of this generous hero. Impatient 
to see and to thank him, he sought to join him, while the conqueror himself 
was advancing towards the king. The two princes nearly approached, when 
the king of Harran recognised in this brave warrior, who thus brought him 
9 uch important succour and had so completely subdued his foes, his beloved 
son Codadad. The king remained motionless with excess of surprise and 
delight.' “ Sire,” said Codadad to him, “you have, without doubt, much 
reason to be astonished at thus seeing on a sudden before your majesty, a man 
whom you have probably supposed to be dead. I should have been so, if 
Heaven had not preserved me, in order that I might still serve you against your 
enemies.” “Ah, my son,” replied the king, “is it possible that you can be 
restored to me ? Alas J I had wholly despaired of ever seeingyou more.” In 
saying this, he held out his arms to the young prince, who vWliingly resigned 
himself to his affectionate embraces. 

“1 perfectly know, my son,” said the king, after he had for a long time en- 
circled him in his arms, “I perfectly know in wlfat way your brothers have 
repaid you the service you rendered them, in delivering them from the hands of 
the negro ; but you shall be revenged on their treachery to-morrow. In the 
mean time repair to the palace ; your mother, who has shed so many tears on 
your account, is waiting to rejoice with me at the defeat of our enemies : what 
excessive joy will it give her when she learns that I owe my victory to yon 1 ” 
“Sire,” said Codadad, “allow me to ask you how you became acquainted 
with the adventure of the castle T Has aify one of my brothers, wounded by 
the stings of conscience, made a confession to you ? ” “No,” replied the king, 

“it is the princess of Deryabar who has informed us of everything: she is 
lately arrived at my palace, where she came for the avowed purpose of demand- 
\ mg justice on your guilty brothers.” Codadad was transported with joy at 
lemming that the princess his wife was at the court “Come, sire,” he ex- 
claimed with transport, “let us wait on my mother, who expects us; I bum 
with impatience to* dry up her tears, as well as those of the princess of 
Deryabar.” , 

The king immediately returned towards the city at ttye head of his army, 
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which he soon dismissed : he re-entered his palace amidst all the gratulations 
of victory. The air resounded with the acclamations of the people, who 
thronged around him ; and earnestly petitioned Heaven to prolong nis days, 
while the name of Codadad was raised to the skies. These two princes found 
Piroqzfc and her daughter-in-law waiting to congratulate the king ; but it is 
impossible to express the transports of -delight with which they were agitated 
when they saw the young prince attending his father. Their embraces were 
mixed with tears, but of a very different nature from those they had before shed 
on his account After these four persons had indulged in all those delightful 
emotions which the union of blood and of the tenderest affections could not 
fail to excite, the king and the ladies were anxious to know of Codadad by 
what miracle it happened that he was yet alive. 

He informed them, that a peasant, mounted upon a mule, had by accident 
entered the tent where he lay senseless ; this person seeing him alone, and 
pierced with so many wounds, had taken him upon his mule, and conducted 
him to his house, where he applied a variety of bruised herbs, which had cured 
him in a very short time. “When I found myself perfectly recovered,” added 
he, “I thanked the peasant, and presented him with all the diamonds 1 pos- 
sessed : I then set forward towards the city of Harran ; but, having learned on 
the road that some neighbouring princes had formed an army, and were 
approaching to attack the subjects of his majesty, I made myself known in all 
the villages, and excited the zeal of the people to rise in their defence. I 
armed a great number of young people, and, putting myself at their head, 
arrived at the very time when the two armies were engaged.” 

When he had done speaking, the king said: “Let us return thanks to 
Heaven for having preserved Codadad ; but it is necessary that the traitors 
who intended his death should all of them this day perish.’’ “Sire,” leplied 
the generous son of Pirouze, “ungrateful and wicked as they undoubtedly are, 
remember, that they are pf your own blood. As brothers, 1 pardon them their 
crime, and presume to request of you the same favour for them.” These noble 
sentiments drew tears from the king ; he caused the people to be assembled, 
and declared Codadad his heir. He afterwards ordered them to bring forth the 
princes, who came forward loaded with irons. The son of Pirouze loosed their 
chains, and embraced them, one after another, with as much cordiality as he 
had done in the court of the negro’s castle. The people were chaimed with 
the generous disposition displayed by Codadad, and bestowed on him a thou- 
sand praises. The surgeon t was loaded with benefits, as a reward for the im- 
portant services he had rendered to the princess of Deryabar. 

As the sultana Scheherazade had formerly related the history of Ganem in 
so agreeable a manner, that the sultan of India, her husband, could not help 
declaring to her that he had heard it with very great pleasure, “ Sire,” replied 
the sultana, “I have no doubt but your majesty had much satisfaction in seeing 
the caliph Haroun Alraschid change his opinion in favour of Ganem, his 
mother, and his sister Aleolomb ; and I suppose you must be much affected at 
the misfortunes of the one, and the ill-treatment shown to the others ; but I am 
persuaded, that if your majesty would listen to the story of The Sleeper 
Awakened, instead of all those emotions of indignation and compassion which 
that of Ganem must have excited in your heart, and with which it even still 
remains affected, this, on the contrary, would occasion you only satisfaction 
and joy . n 

At the title only ol the story which the sultana had mentioned, Schahriai; 
who expected from it* very entertaining and quite new adventures, would fain 
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have heard the narrative that very morning : but it was time to rise ; he there- 
fore deferred it till the following morning, when this story served for many 
days and nights to preserve the sultana. Dinar zad^ having called her at the 
appointed time, she began the narrative as follows : * 


THE STORY OF THE SLEEPER AWAKENED. 

During the reign of the caliph Haroun Alraschid, there lived at Bagdad a 
very rich merchant, whose wife was far advanced in years. They had an only 
son called Abou Hassan, abomt thirty years of age, who had been in every 
respect brought up with great strictness. 

The merchant died, and Abou Hassan, who was his sole heir, took possession 
of the vast wealth which his father had amassed during his life with great 
parsimony and a strong attachment to business. The son, whose views and 
inclination were very different from those of his father, made a very opposite 
use of his fortune. As his father had not allowed him m his youth more than 
was barely sufficient for his maintenance, and as the latter had always envied 
i young men of his own age who had been more liberally supplied, and who 
j never denied themselves afty of those pleasures m which youth too readily 
' indulge, he determined in his turn to distinguish himself by making a figure 
I equal to the great wealth with which fortune had favoured him. For this 
purpose he divided his fortune into two pails; with the one he purchased 
| estates in the country and houses in the city ; but although they would produce 
| a revenue sufficient to enable him to live at his case, he resolved to let the sums 
arising from them accumulate : the other half, which consisted of a considerable 
| sum of ready money, was destined to repair the time he thought he had lost 
i under the severe restraint in which his father had kept him till his death : but 
I he laid it down as an indispensable rule, wluch he ' determined inviolably 
to keep, not to expend more than this sum in the irregular life he proposed to 
lead. 

With this design Abou Hassan soon formed a society of young men, nearly 
of his own age and rank in life, and who thought only of making their time 
pass agreeably. To further this end, he did not content himself with treating 
them day and night, and giving the most splendid entertainments, where the 
most delicious viands and wines of the most exquisite flavours were served in 
abundance, he added music to ail this, collecting the*best singers of both sexes. 
His young friends, on their part, while indulging in the excesses of the table, 
often joined tluir voices to those of the musicians; and with the instruments 
I that accompanied them, formed a conceit ol delightful harmony. These feasts 
I were generally terminated by balls, to which the best dancers of both sexes in 
] the city of Bagdad were invited. All these amusements, which were daily 
varied by new pleasures, were so extremely expensive to Abou Hassan, that he 
could not continue so profuse a style of living beyond one year. The large 1 
sum of money which he had devoted to this prodigality, and the year, ended 
I together. From the moment he ceased giving these entertainments his friends 
disappeared ; he never even met them in any place he frequented* In short, 
they shunned him whenever they saw him ; and if by accident he joined any 
•ne of them, and wished to detain httn in conversation, he excused himself 
under various pretences. 

Abou Hassan was more affected by the strange conduct of his friends, who 
abandoned him with so much indignity and ingratitude, sfter all the demon- 
strations and protestations of friendship they had made him, and of having the 
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most inviolable attachment to him, than at the loss of the money he had 
so foolishly expended on them. Melancholy and thoughtful, with his head 
sunk upon his breast, and a countenance strongly evincing unhappiness, he 
entered his mother’s apartment, and seated himself at the end of a sofa, at 
some distance from her. 

“ What is the matter, my son ? ” said his mother, on seeing him in this 
state: “ Why are you so altered, so east down, and so different from your 
former self ? Had you lost everything you have in the world, you could not 
appear to be more miserable. I know the dreadful expense you have lived at, 
and ever since you have been engaged in it I thought you would soon have 
very little money left You were master of your fortune, and if I did not 
endeavour to oppose your irregular proceedings, it was because I knew the 
prudent precaution you had taken, of leaving the half of your fortune un- 
touched ; thus circumstanced, I do not see why you should be plunged into this 
deep melancholy.” Abou Hassan burst into tears at these words, and in the 
midst of his grief, “My dear mother,” he cried, “I know from woeful ex- 
perience how insupportable poverty is. Yes, I feel very sensibly, that as the 
setting of' the sun deprives us of the splendour of that luminary, so poverty 
deprives us of every sort of enjoyment. It is that which buries in oblivion all 
the praises that have been bestowed on us, and all the good that has been said 
of us, before we were involved in it ; it reduces us at every step to take 
measures to avoid being observed, and to pass whole nights in shedding the 
bitterest tears. In short, he who is poor is regarded but as a stranger, even by 
his relations and his friends. You know, my mother,” continued he, “the 
manner in which I have conducted myself towards my friends for a year past. 

I have exhausted my finances by entertaining them in the most sumptuous 
manner, and now that I cannot continue to do so, I find myself abandoned by 
them all. When I say that I have it no longer in my power to entertain them 
as I have done; I allude to the money I had set apart to be employed for the 
use I have made of it I thank God for having inspired me with the idea of 
reserving what I call my income, under the condition and oath I made not to 
touch it for such foolish dissipation : 1 will strictly adhere to this oath, and I 
have resolved on the good use I will make of what happily remains ; but first I 
wish to see to what extremity my friends, if they deserve that name, will carry 
their ingratitude. I will see them all one after another; and when I shall 
have represented to them the lengths I have gone firom my regard to them* I 
will solicit them to raise amongst them such a sum of money as may serve in 
seme measure to relieve ipe from the unhappy situation to which I am reduc ed f 
by contributing to their amusement But I mean to take this step, asThave v 
already said, only to see whether I shall find in them the least sentiment of 
gratitude,*’ 

“ My son,” replied the mother of Abou Hassan, “ I do not take upon me Jto 
dissuade you from executing your plan; but I can tell you beforehand that your 
hope is unfounded. Believe me, it is useless to attempt this trial ; you will not 
receive any assistance but from the preservation of your property which you 
made for yourself. I plainly see, you do not yet know those men who are 
commonly styled friends among people of your description, but you will soon 
know them : I pray to God it may be in the way I wish — that is, for your 
good.” “My dear mother,” returned Abou Hassan, “lam convinced of the 
truth of what you tell me : but it will be a more convincing proof to me of 
theit' baseness and want of feeling if I leam.it by my own experience.” 

Abou .Hassan set out immediately, and he timed his visits so well, that he 
found all his friends at h$#ne. He represented to them the great distress he 
was in; and besought them to lend him money to such amount as would be of 
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effectual assistance to him ; he even promised to engage himself to every one 
individually to return the sums they should lend him as soon as his affairs were 
re-established, without, however, letting them know that his distresses were in 
a great measure arising from them, that they might have an opportunity of 
displaying their generosity. And he did not forget to hold out to them the 
hope that he might one day be again in a situation to entertain them he 
had done. 

None of his convivial companions were the least affected by Abou Hassan’ s 
distresses and afflictions, which h«‘ represented in the most lively colours, 
hoping he should persuade them to relieve him. He had even the mortification 
to find that many of them pretended not to know him, and did not even 
remember ever to have seen him. He returned home, his heart filled with 
grief and indignation. “ Ah ! my mother,” cried lie, ai he entered her apait- 
ment, “you have told me the truth; instead of friends,. I have found only 
perfidious, ungrateful men, unworthy of my friendship. It is enough; I renounce 
them for ever, and I promise you never to sec them more.” 

Abou Ilassan remained firm in the resolution he had made : foi this purpose 
he took every prudent precaution to avoid being tempted to break it, and took 
an oath never, during his life, to ask any man who was an inhabitant of Bagdad 
to eat with him. lie then took the strong box, in which was deposited the 
money arising from his rents, from the spot where he had laid it by, and put it 
in the place of that he had just emptied He resolved to take from it, for the 
expenses of each day, only a regular and sufficient sum, to enable him to invite 
one single person to sup with him, and lie took a second oath that the person 
should not be an inhabitant of Bagdad, but a stranger, who should have arrived 
there that very day; and that he would send him away the next morning, after 
giving him only one night’s lodging. 

To execute this plan, Abou Hassan took care every morning to make the* 
necessary provision for this limited hospitality, and towards the close of the 
day, he went and sat at the end of the bridge of Bagdad ; and as soon as he 
saw a stranger, let his appearance be what it would, he accosted him with great 
civility, and invited him to sup and lodge at his house the first night of his 
arrival : and after having informed him of the rule he had laid down, and the 
bounds he had set to his hospitality, he conducted him to his house. 

The repast with which Abou Hassan treated his guest was not sumptuous, 
but it was such as a man might be well satisfied with, especially as there was 
no want of good wine. They remained at table till almost midnight, and 
instead of entertaining his guest, as is customary, With politics, family affair^ 
or business, he affected, on the contrary, to talk gaily and agreeably of indif- 
ferent things : he was naturally pleasant, good-humoured, and amusing, and 
whatever the subject was, he knew how to give such a turn to his conversation 
as would enliven the most melancholy of his visitors. 

When he*took leave the next morning of his guest, “ To whatever* place vofc 
go,” said Abou Hassan, “may God preserve you from every sort of <ftsauletc 
when I invited you to sup with me yesterday, I informed you of the rule l had 
laid down to myself*, for which reason, you must not take it ill if I tell you that 
we shall never drink together again, and even that we shall never see each other 
any more at my house, or any other place. I have my reaaqjis for this conduct 
May the Almighty guard you !” 

Abou Ha&san observed this rule with great exactness ; he never looked at or 
spoke to the strangers anymore whom he had cnce received in his houae .* when 
he met them in the streets, the squares, or public assemblies, he appeared not 
vO see them ; *he even turned from them if they accosted hii| ; in stnrt, he never 
had the least intercourse with them. For a long time he conducted himself tft 
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this manner, when one day, a little before sunset, as he was seated in his usual 
manner at the end of the bridge, the caliph Haroun Alraschid appeared, but 
so much disguised, he Could not be known. 

Although this monarch had ministers and officers of justice, who performed 
their duty with great exactness, he wished nevertheless to look into everything 
himself ; with this design, as we have already seen, he often went in different 
disguises through the city of Bagdad ; he did not even neglect its environs ; 
ana on this account he made it a custom to go on the first day of every month 
| into the great roads which lead to the city, sometimes on one side, and some- 
? times on the other. That day, the fir^t of the month, he apj>eared disguised 
j as a merchant from Moussoul, who had just landed on the other side of the 
j bridge, and was followed by a slave of a large and stout figure. 

I As the caliph had, under his disguise, a grave and respectable air, Abou 
' Ilassan, who believed him to be a merchant from Moussoul, rose from the 
place on which he was seated, and after having saluted him, and kissed his 
1 hand with a courteous air, “Sir,” said he, “1 congratulate you on your happy 
< arrival ; I entreat you would do me the honour to sup with me, and pass the 
| night at my house, in order to recover yourself after the fatigue of your journey. ” 
i And to induce him to comply with his request, he told him in few words the 
! rule be had laid down to himself of every day receiving, if possible, and for one 
J iu^ht only, the first stranger who presented himself. 

The caliph found something so singular in the whimsical taste of Abou 
Hassan, that he felt an inclination to know the foundation of it. Without 
quitting the character of the merchant, he assured him he could not better reply 
to so great and unexpected a civility on his arrival at Bagdad, than by accepting 
the obliging invitation he had just received ; that he had only to lead the way, 
and he was ready to follow him. 

Abou Hassan, who was ignorant of the high rank of the guest which chance 
had just presented to him, conducted himself towards the caliph as he would 
do towards his equal. He carried him to his house, showed him into an 
apartment veiy neatly furnished, where he seated him on a sofa in the most 
honourable place. Supper was ready, and the cloth was spread. Abou 
Hassan’s mother, who * r as an adept in the art of cooking, sent in three dishes : 
in the middle a fine capon, garnished with four fat pullets ; of the other two 
dishes, the one was a fat goose, the other a ragout of pigeons. T ‘here was 
nothing more ; but these dishes were well chosen, and excellent of their kind. 

Abou Hassan placed himself at table opposite his guest, and the caliph and 
he began eating with a gftod appetite, helping themselves to what they liked 
best, without speaking, and even without drinking, according to the custom of 
their country. When they had done, the slave of the caliph brought them 
watrr to wash in, and in the meantime the mother of Abou Hassan took away 
the dishes, and brought the dessert, which consisted of a variety of the fruits 
in season, such as grapes, peaches, apples, pears, and several kinds of cakes 
made of dried almonds ; when the day closed, they lighted the candles, after 
whfoh Abou Hassan put bottles and glasses before him, and took care that his 
mother provided supper for the caliph’s slave. 

-When the pretended merchant of Moussoul and Abou Hassan were seated 
again at table, the Jatter, before he touched the fruit, took a cup, and filling jit 
for himself first, he held it in his hand, “ Sir,” said he to the caliph, whom he 
took to be only a merchant, ‘ ‘ you know as well as I do that the cock never 
drinks till he has called his hens about him to come and drink with him j I 
invite you then to follow my example. I know not what you may think ©f the 
'y^ter, hut ^ or p°rt. it seems that a man who hates wine, and would 

; h‘i n d® thought wise, is certainly not so. Let such people go on with their 
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stupid and melancholy disposition, but let us enjoy ourselves ; I see pleasure 
sparkling in the cup, and it will assuredly be communicated to those who 
empty it.” 

While Abou Hassan was drinking — “I like this,” said the caliph, as he 
to'ik hold of the cup that was intended for him*; “ you are what may be called 
a jolly fellow. I love you for your humour, and I expect you will fill mine as 
full in the same way.” 

Abou Hassan had no sooner drunk, than filling the cup which the caliph 
held out, “Taste it, sir,” said he, “you will find it excellent.” “I am well 
satisfied of it,” returned the caliph, laughing; “no doubt a man like you 
knows how to procure for yourself the best of everything.” 

While the caliph was drinking, “One need only look at you,” replied Abou 
Hassan, “to observe at first sight that you are one of those who have seen the 
world and know how to enjoy it. If my house,” added he, in some lines of 
Arabian poetry, “were capable of any feeling, and alive to the pleasure of 
receiving you within its walls, it would loudly express its joy, and throwing 
itself at your feet, would c. out, ‘ Ah ! what delight ; what happiness is 
it to see myself honoured wit/, cht presence of a person so respectable, and at 
the same time so condescending as to deign to come under my roof.’ In short, 
sir, my joy is complete to have met to-day with a man of your merit” 

These sallies of Abou Hassan very much diverted the caliph, who was 
naturally of a merry turn, and took pleasure in inducing him to drink, that by 
the gaiety which wine would excite he might become better acquainted with 
him. To engage him in conversation he asked him his name, and what was 
his employment and how he passed his time. “Sir,” said he, “my name is 
Abou Hassan ; I have lost my father, who was a merchant, not indeed of the 
richest ; but, however, one of those who at Bagdad live very much at their 
ease. At his death, he left me an inheritance sufficient to support me 
creditably in the rank I held. As his behaviour towards me had been very 
severe, and at the time of his death I had passed the best part of my youth 
under great restraint, I wished to try to make up for all the time I conceived I 
had lost. 

“ In this, nevertheless,” continued Abou Hassan, “ I regulated my proceed- 
ings in a manner very different from that of young people in general. They 
usually give themselves up to intemperance, without thought : they indulge in 
every dissipation, till reduced to the last sequin, and then exercise a forced 
repentance against their will all the remainder of, their life. To avoid this 
distress, I divided my property into two .parts —the one consisting of rents, the 
other of ready money. I destined the ready money for the support of my 
proposed expenses ; and made a firm resolution not to touch my rents. I 
formed a society of people I knew, and those nearly of my own age, and with 
the ready money, which I freely lavished, I made every day the mo3tr splendid 
entertainments, in such a manner as to gratify all our wishes. But this did not 
last long : at the end of a year, I found my purse empty, and at once all my 
convivial friends disappeared ; I made it my business to go and see them all in 
turn, I represented to each the wretched state to which I was reduced, "but no 
one offered me any assistance. I therefore renounced their friendship ; and, 
reducing my expenses within the limits of my income, I %o hr retrenched as 
to have no society at all, but with the first stranger 1 every day should meet, 
on his arrival at Bagdad, with this condition, that I entertained him for that 
day only. I have told you the rest, and I tharJk my good fortune, which to-day 
has thrown in my way a stranger of so much merit. ” ft 

The caliph, very well satisfied with this explanation, said to Abou mssan, 
“I cannot enough commend the step you took, in acting with so much caution. 
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when you entered upon your free course of life, and in conducting yourself so 
differently from young men in general ; and I respect you still more, that you 
kept your resolution with so much steadiness as ypu have done. Y ou walked 
in a. very slippery path, and I cannot sufficiently wonder, after you had spent 
all your ready money, that you had the moderation to confine yourself within 
the incoitte arising from .your rents, and that you did not mortgage your estate. 
To tell you what 1 think of the matter, I firmly believe that you are the only 
man of pleasure that ever did, or ever will, conduct himself in such a manner. 
In short, I declare that I envy your good fortune ; you are the happiest man 
on earth, thus to have every day the company of a respectable person, with 
whom you can converse so agreeably, and to whom you give an opportunity of 
telling the world the good reception you have afforded him. But we forget 
ourselves ; neither you nor I perceive how long we have been talking without 
drinking : come drink, and I will pledge you.” The caliph and Abou 
Hassan continued drinking a long time and conversing most agreeably together. 

The night was far advanced, and the caliph, pretending to be much fatigued 
with his day’s journey, said to Abou Hassan, that he was much inclined to repose 
himself. “Nor would I wish,” added he, ‘ ‘ that, on my account, you should lose 
any of your sleep. Before we part (for perhaps I shall be gone to-morrow from 
your bouse before you awake), I have the satisfaction of saying how sensible I 
am of the civ ility, the good cheer, and the hospitality, with which you have treated 
me in so obliging a manner. ' I am only concerned to know in what way I can 
best prove my gratitude. I entreat you to inform me, and you shall find that 
I am not an ungrateful person. It is hardly possible that a man like you 
should not have some business to be done, some want to be supplied, some 
wish to be gratified. Open youi heart to me, and speak freely. Though a 
merchant, as you see me, I am in a situation, either by myself or by means of 
my friends, to confer an obligation. ” 

At these offers of the caliph, whom Abou Hassan all along supposed to be 
a merchant, “My good sir,” he replied, “ I. am thoroughly persuaded that it 
is not out of mere compliment you address me in this generous manner. But, 
upon the word of a man of honour, I can assure you that I have no distress, 
no business, no want, that I have nothing to ask of anybody. I have not the 
smallest degree of ambition, as I have already told you, and am perfectly 
contented with my lot, so that I have only to thank you, as well for your kind 
offers as that you have had the goodness to confer upon me the honour of 
taking a poor refreshment #.t my house. 

“I will say, nevertheless,” continued Abou Hassan, “that one thing gives 
me some concern, without, however, materially disturbing my tranquillity. 
You know the city of Bagdad has several divisions, and that in every division 
there is a mosque and an iman, who assembles all the people of the division at 
the accustomed hours to join with him in prayer. The imap of this division is 
a very old man, of an austere countenance, and a complete hypocrite, if ever 
1 there was one in the world. He assembles four other dotards, my neighbours, 
i very much of the same character, for a council, who meet regularly every day 
i at his house. When they get together there, is no sort of slander, calumny, 
j and mischief, which they d° not raise and propagate against me and against all 
| the division ,* they disturb our quiet, and stir up dissensions among us. They 
j make themselves formidable to some and threaten others. They wish, in 
short, to be our masters, and that each of us should conduct himself according 
! to their caprice, while at the same time they cannot govern themselves. 

! To say the truth, Itcannot bear to see them busying themselves with every- 
j thing but the Koradf and that they cannot let their neighbours live in peaca. ” 

“So then,” replied the caliph, “you seem desirous of finding means to 
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check this disorder ?” “ I do indeed,” replied Abou Hassan ; “ and the only 

thing I, would beg of God for this purpose is, that I should be caliph in the 
room of the Commander of the Faithful, our sovereign lord and master, Haroun 
Alraschid, for one day.” “ What would you do,” demanded the caliph, “if 
that should happen ? ” “ One very important thing would I do,” replied Abou 

Hassan, “whicn would give satisfaction to all good people. 1 would order an 
hundred strokes on the soles of the feet to be given to each of the four old 
men, and four hundred to the iman himself, to teach them that it is not their 
business to disturb and vex their neighbours.” 

The caliph was much diverted with the conceit of Abou Hassan 5 and as he 
had naturally a turn for adventures, it suggested to him a desire to amuse 
himself with it in a very extraordinary manner. “Your wish pleases me the 
more,” said the caliph, “because I see it springs from an honest heart, in a 

r rson who cannot bear that the malice of wicked men should go unpunished. 

should have great pleasure in seeing tlie effect of it, and perhaps it is not 
impossible, that what you have imag necl may come to pass. I am persuaded 
that the caliph would readily trust his power in your hands for twenty-four 
hours, if he were informed of your good intention, and the excellent use you 
would make of it. Although a merchant only, and a stranger, I am never- 
theless not without a degree of interest, which may possibly forward this 
business. ” 

“I see plainly,” replied Abou Hassan, “that you are diverting yourself 
with my foolish fancy ; and the caliph would laugh at it also if he came to the 
knowledge of a thing so ridiculous. It might indeed have the effect of inducing 
him to inquire into the conduct of the iman and his counsellors, and order 
them to be punished. ” 

“ I am by no means laughing at you, ” replied the caliph ; “ God forbid that I 
should cherish so unbecoming a thought of a person like you, who have enter- 
tained me so handsomely, though quite unknown to you ; and I can assure you 
that the caliph himself would not laugh at you. But let us put an end to this 
conversation ; it is near midnight, and time to go to bed.” 

“ Well then,” said Abou Hassan, “ we will cut short our discourse, and I 
will not prevent you from taking your repose : but as there is a little wine still 
left in the bottle, we must finish that, if you please, and then we will retire. 
The only thing I have to recommend, is, when you leave the house to-morrow 
morning, if I should not be up, that you would not leave the door open, but 
that you would trouble yourself to shut it after you. ” This the caliph promised 
faithfizlly to do. 

While Abou Hassan was speaking, the caliph laid hold of the bottle and the 
two cups. He helped himself first, and made Abou Hassan understand that 
he drank to him a cup of thanks. When he had done so, he slily threw into 
Abou Hassan’s cup a little powder which he had with him, and poured upon it 
the remainder of the bottle. Presenting it to Abou Hassan, “You have had 
the trouble,” said he, “of helping me throughout the evening ; the least I can 
do in return is to spare you that trouble now, for the last time : I beg you will 
take this cup from my hand, and drink this time for my sake.” 

Abou Hassan took the cup ; and the better to prove to his guest with how 
much pleasure he accepted the honour done him, he swallowed the whole at a 
breath. But scarcely had he put the cup on the table, when the powder began 
to take effect* He instantly fell so fast asleep, and his head dropped almost upon 
his knees so suddenly, that the caliph could not help laughing. The slave of the 
caliph, by whom he was attended, had returned as soon m he bad supped, and 
during some time had been on the spot ready to obey Jrders. “ Place this 
man upon your shoulders,” said the caliph to him, “but take care to notice 
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the spot where this house stands, that you may bring him back hither when I 
shall bid you.” 

The caliph, followed by his slaved with Abou Hassan on his shoulders, went 
out of the house, but without closing the door, as Abou Hassan had requested 
him ; and, he did so on purpose. When he arrived at the palace, he entered 
by a private door, and ordered the s-.ave to follow him to his apartment, where 
aft the Officers of the bed-chamber were in waiting. “Undress this man,” 
said he to them, “and lay him in my bed; X will afterwards tell you my 
intention.” 

The officers undressed Abou Hassan, they clothed him with the caliph’s 
night-dress, and put him to bed, as they were ordered. Nobody in the palace 
had yet retired to rest. The caliph ordered all the ladies and officers of the court i 
to attend ; and when they were in his presence, “ I desire,” said he to them, : 
“that all those who usually come to me when I rise, fail not in their attendance 1 
here to-morrow morning upon this man whom you see asleep in my bed ; and , 
that each perform the same services to him upon his waking, which are usually 
paid to me. I desire also that the same attentions be observed towards him as are 
due to my own person ; and that he be obeyed in all that he shall command. Let 
him be refused nothing he may demand, nor be contradicted in anything he shall' 
express a wish for. On every occasion, where it shall be proper to speak to or 
answer him, let him always be treated as the Commander of the Faithful. In 
one word, I require that no more attention be paid to my person by any one, 
all the time they are about him, than if he was really what I am, that is to say, 
caliph and Commander of the Faithful. Above all, let the utmost care be taken 
that the deception is carried through, even to the most trifling circumstance.” 

The officers and ladies, who soon perceived the caliph wished to amuse him- 
self, answered only by a low bow , and from that moment, each of them for 
his own part prepared to contribute ak in his power, in what related to hi* 
peculiar function to support his character with exactness. 

Upon returning to the palace, the caliph had sent to summon the grand 
vizier Giafar by the first person in waiting he met with, and*this minister had 
just arrived. The caliph said to him : “ Giafar, I sent to you to warn you not 
to seem astonished, when, at the audience to-morrow morning, you shall see 
the man who is now asleep on my bed, seated upon my throne, and dressed in 
my robes of state. Address him in the ame forms, and with the same respect 
you arc in the habit of paying to me, and treat him exactly as if he were the 
Commander of the Faithful. Attend to him, and execute punctually all his 
orders, just as if they werehnine. He will not fail to make large -presents, and 
you will be charged with the distribution of them : do everything of that sort 
he shall order, even to the hazard of my treasury. Remember also, to warn 
my emirs, roy ushers, and all the officers not within the palace to-morrow at the 
public audience, to pay him the same honours as to my person, and to act their 
part so well, that he shall be thoroughly deceived, and that the amusement I 
propose to myself, may not in the smallest instance be broken in upon. You 
may -now retire ; I have nothing further to order, only give me all the satisfaction 
in this matter which I demand.” ' 

After the grand vizier had retired, the cahph passed on to another apartment, 
and as he went to feed, he gave to Mesrour, chief of the eunuchs, the orders 
which were to be executed on his part, so that everything might succeed in the 
manner intended, both to fulfil the wish o Abou Hassan, and to see the use 
he would make of the cobph’9 powers and authority during the short time he 
desired* to possess them. Above all, he enjoined him not to fail coming 'to call 
him at fb® usual horn .and before Abou Hassan was awake, because he wished ( 
I to be present at all mat should pass. 
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soon as the latter had entered the room where Abou Hassan slept, he placed 
himself in an adjoining closet, whence he coaid observe, through a lattice, all 
that passed, without being himself seen. All the officers and the ladies who 
were to be present when Abou Hassan rose, came in at the same time, and « 
were posted in their accustomed places, according to their rank, and in profound ‘ 
silence, just as if it had been the calrph himself who was rising, and ready to ' 
perform the duties for which they were destined. 

As the day already began to break, and it was time to get up for early prayers 
before sunrise, the officer who was nearest Abou Hassan’s pillow, applied to his . 
nose a small piece of sponge dipped in vinegar. 

Abou Hassan sneezed, turning his head without opening his eyes, and began 
to throw off a little phlegm, which they were ready to receive in a golden 
bason, that it might not fall upon the carpet and soil it. This was the common 
effect of the powder which the caliph had made him take, when, 111 proportion 
to the dose, it ceased in more or less time to cause the disposition to sleep for 
which it is given. 

Abou Hassan, placing his head again upon the pillow, opened his eyes ; and, 
as far as the little light there yet was permitted him, lie saw himself in a large 
and magnificent chamber, superbly furnished, the ceiling of which was painted 
with vaiious figures and elegant borders, and ornamented throughout with vases 
of massive gold, with tapestry and carpets of the richest kind. He found him- 
self surrounded by young females of enchanting beauty, many of whom had 
different musical instruments, upon which they were preparing to play ; and by 
black eunuchs, richly dressed, and standing, ranged in the humblest posture. 

As he cast his eyes upon the coverlet of the bed, he saw it was a beautiful 
crimson and gold brocade, ornamented with pearls and diamonds; and at the 
bedside there was a dress of the same materials, and equally enriched; and 
near it, on a cushion, a caliph’s cap. 

At the sight of these splendid objects, Abou Hassan was inexpressibly 
astonished and confounded. He looked upon the whole as a dream a dream, 
however, so truly to his own satisfaction, that he was desirous it might not 
prove one. 44 Well,” said he, to himself, “I am caliph then; but,” added he, 


a little after, on recovering himself, 44 1 must not deceive myself ; — it is a dream, 
merely an effect of the wish I formed in conversation with my guest ; ” so he 
shut his eyes again as if he intended to go to sleep. 

At the same time a eunuch came near. “Commayder of the Faithful,” said 
I he, respectfully, “your majesty will be pleased not to sleep again. It is time to 
rise for early prayer: the day begins to break.” Abou Hassan, very much 
astonished at what he heard, said again to himself, 44 Am I awake, or do I sleep? 
No, I am certainly asleep,” continued he, keeping his eyes still closed;, 44 1 
must not doubt it.” 

44 Commanded of the Faithful,” resumed the eunuch, a moment after, who 
observed that he gave no answer, nor showed any signs of intending to rise, 
44 your majesty will allow me to repeat that it is time to rise, unless your majesty 
means to disregard the hdUr of morning prayer, which you we accustomed to 
attend, and the sun is on the point of rising.” ♦ 

44 1 was deceiving myself,” said Abou Hassan immediately. 44 T am not 
aaleep, I am awake ; they who sleep never hear anything, and I certainly hear 
that I am spoken to.” Then he opened his eyes again ; it was now daylight, 
and he saw distinctly what he had before seen only imperfectly. He sat up in, 
his bed, with a cheerful countenance, -like a person much* rejoiced at finding 
himself in a situation so far above his rank ; and the caliplg who watched him 
without being himself seen, entered into his thoughts with great satisfaction. 
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Then the young women of the palace bowed before Abou Hassan, with their 
faces towards the ground, and such of them as had instruments of music, saluted 
him oh his first appearance with a concert of soft-toned flutes, hautboys, lutes, 
and various other instruments ; this so enchanted him, and raised him to such 
an excess of delight, that he knew not where he was, and was quite beside 
himself. He recurred nevertheless to his first thought, and again doubted 
whether what he saw and heard was a dream or reality. He covered his eyes 
with his hands, and lowering his head, “ What does all this mean ?” he repeated 
to himself. “ Where am 1 ? what has happened to me? what is this palace? 
what mean these eunuchs, these officers so handsome and so well dressed ? these 
damsels so beautiful, and these musicians so enchanting ? Is it possible that I 
should not be able to distinguish whether I am dreaming, 01 whether I have all 
my senses about me ! ” At last, he took his hands from his face and opened 
liis eyes, and looking up, he saw the sun darting his first rays through the 
window of the chamber in which he was. 

At this moment, Mesrour, the chief of the eunuchs, came in, bowed with his 
face to the ground before Abou Hassan, and, as he raised himself, said, “Com- 
mander of the Faithful, your majesty will permit me to represent, that you have 
not been accustomed to rise so late, and that you have suffered the hour of 
morning prayer to pass unnoticed. Unless your majesty has had a bad night, 
or be otherwise indisposed, you will now be pleased to ascend your throne, to 
hold your council, and be seen as usual. The generals of your armies, the 
governors of your provinces, and the other great officers of your court, only 
wait the moment when the door of the council-chamber shall be open.’’ 

At this address of Mesrour, Abou Hassan was, in a manner, persuaded that 
he was not asleep, and that the situation in which he found himself, was not a 
dream. He was much perplexed, and equally confounded at the uncertainty 
he was in, and what part he should take. At length, he fixed his eyes upon 
Mesrour, and, in a serious tone, demanded of him, “ Whom are you addressing? 
Who is it that you call Commander of the Faithful? you, of whom I know 
nothing : you must certainly take me for some other person. ” 

Any other than Mesrour would have been disconcerted at Abou Hassan’s 
questions ; but, instructed by the caliph, lie played his part wonderfully well. 
“My most honoured lord and master,” cried he, “your majesty surely talks 
thus to me to-day in order to try me. Is not your majesty the Commander of 
the Faithful, the monarch of the world, from the east to the west, and upon 
earth vicar of the prophet, , sent from God, who is master of all, both in Heaven 
and in earth? Your poor slave, Mesrour, has not forgotten all this, after so 
many years, that he has had the honour and happiness of paying his duty and 
sendees to your majesty. He should think himself the most miserable of men 
if he were to lose your good opinion. He most humbly entreats your majesty 
to nave the goodness to restore him to your favour again ; he is rather inclined 
to think some disagreeable dream has disturbed your majesty’s repose to- 
night.” 

Abou Hassan burst into such a violent fit of laughter at hearing Mesrour say 
this, that he fell back upon his pillow, to the great joy of the caliph, who 
would have laughed as loud btit for fear of putting an end to the pleasant scene, 
jjust as it was beginning, which he had determined to have exhibited before him. 

Abou Hassan, after having laughed a long time in this posture, sat up again 
in his bed, and speaking to a little eunuch, as black as Mesrour, “Hark ye,” 
said he, “tell me who I am.” “ Sire,” said the little eunuch, in a very humble 
manner, “ your majesty is Commander of the Faithful, and vicar upon earth of 
the Master of both worlds. ” “ Thou art a liar, with thy face as black as pitch,” 
replied Abou Hassan. 
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He then called one of the females, who was nearer to him than the rest 
“Come hither, my beauty,” said he, as he held out his hand towards her; 
“take the end of my finger, and bite it, that I may feel whether I am asleep or 
awake.” 

The damsel, who knew the caliph saw all that passed in the chamber, was 
delighted with an opportunity of showing how much she was capable of doing, 
where the business was to afford him amusement She came towards Abou 
Hassan with the , most serious air imaginable, and dosing her teeth gently upon 
the end of his finger, which he had held out toiler, she occasioned nim to feel 
a little pain. 

Quickly withdrawing his hand, “I am not asleep,” said Abou Hassan im- 
mediately, “lam most assuredly not asleep. By what miracle is it then, that 
in one night I have become caliph ; this is the most surprising, the most 
marvellous thing in the world” Speaking again to the same damsel, “Now, 
by the blessing of God,” said he, “in whom you put your trust, as well as 
myself, I beseech you tell me exactly the truth : Am I feaJly and truly Com- 
mander of the Faithful?” “Your majesty,” replied she, “is, in truth, so 
actually Commander of the Faithful, that we, who are m fact your slaves, are all 
amazed to think what can make your majesty suppose you are not sql” “ You 
lie,” replied Abou Hassan; “I know very well what I am.” j 

As the principal eunuch perceived that Abou Hassan meant to rise, he offered 
his hand to assist him in getting out of bed. As soon as he was upon his feet, 
the whole chamber resounded with the salutation which all the officers and 
la lies joined in giving at the same moment, with an acclamation in these 
words, “Commander of the Faithful, in the name of God, good morning to 
your majesty.” 

“ Oh, Heavens ! ” then cried Abou Hassan, “ what a miracle ! last night was 
I Abou Hassan, and this morning I am Commander of the Faithful ; I cannot 
at all understand this very sudden and surprising change.” The officers whose 
business it was, speedily dressed him ; when this was over, as the other officers, 
the eunuchs, and the females, had ranged themselves in two lines, quite to the 
door through which he was to go into the council -chamber, Mesrour led the 
way, and Abou Hassan followed. The arras was drawn back, and the door 
opened by an usher. Mesrour entered the council-chamber, and went on 
before liini, quite to the foot of the throne, where he stopped to assist him in 
ascending it : this he did by lifting him under the shoulder on one side, while 
another officer, who followed, assisted him in the sayie way on the other. 

Abou Hassan was seated amidst the acclamations of the attendants, who 
wished him all kind of happiness and prosperity ; and looking to the right and 
left, he saw the officers of the guards ranged in exact order, and with a military 
appearance. 

In the meantime the caliph, who quitted the closet in which he had been 
concealed, at the moment Abou Hassan entered the council-chamber, passed 
to anothei closet, which overlooked this chamber, and whence he could see 
and hear all that took place in the council when the grand vizier presided here 
instead of him, if at any time it was inconvenient for him to be there in 
person. What then pleased him the most was, to see Abou Hassan repre- 
senting him upon the throne, and sitting with as much gravity as he could 
himself have shown. 

From the moment Abou Hassan had taken his. seat, the grand vizier, who 
was present, prostrated himself at the foot of the throne, and as he raised 
himself; thus addressed his person : ‘^Commander of thrt Faithful, may God 
pour upon your majesty all the blessings of this life, id receive you into 
paradise in the next, and cast your enemies into the flames of hell I” 
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Abou Hassan, after ail that had happened to him since he awoke, and what ■ 
he had just heard from the mouth of the grand vizier, no longer doubted of his I 
being the caliph, as he had wished to be. So without examining how, or by [ 
what means, so unexpected a change of fortune had taken place, he immediately ' 
began to exercise his power. Then looking at the grand vizier with gravity, he- 
asked him whether he had anything to say to him. 

, ‘V Commander of the Faithful,” returned the grand vizier, 14 the emirs, the 
vfefe-rs, and the other officers who belong to your majesty’s council, are at the 
door, and only wait the moment when you shall give them permission to enter . 
and pay their accustomed respects.” Abou Hassan immediately ordered it to 1 
be opened, and the grand vizier, turning round, said to the chief usher, who J 
was m waiting for orders, 44 Chief usher, the Commander of the Faithful enjoins ; 
you to do your duty.” 

The door was opened, and at once the viziers, the emirs, and the principal I 
i officers of the court, all in their magnificent habits of ceremony, entered in , 

| exact order, came forward to the foot of the throne and paid their respects to* 
Abou Hassan, each according to his rank, with their knees bent, and their face ’ 
i on the floor, just as they would in the presence of the caliph himself; and 
1 saluted him by the name of Commander of the Faithful, according to the 
j instructions given by the grand vizier ; they then took their places in turn, as- 
! soon as each had gone through this ceremony. When this was ended and they 
j were all in their places, there was a profound silence. ; 

I Then the grand vizier, always standing before the throne, began to make his ■ 

! report of various matters in the order of the papers which he held in his hand, i 
| These, in truth, were matters of course, and of little consequence, nevertheless, j 
the caliph was in constant admiration of Abou Hassan’s conduct. In fact, he 
never was at a loss, or appeared at all embarrassed. He gave just decisions r 
upon what came before him, as his good sense suggested, whether he was to- l 
grant or refuse what was demanded of him. * j 

Before the vizier had finished his report, Abou Hassan perceived the officer | 
of the police, whom he knew by sight, sitting in his place. 44 Stay a moment,” { 
said he, interrupting the grand vizier, 44 1 have an order of importance to give ► 
immediately to the officer of the police.” 

Yhis officer, who had his eyes fixed upon Abou Hassan, and who perceived! . 
that he looked at him in particular, hearing his name mentioned, rose imme- * 
diately from his place, and gravely approached the throne, at the foot of which 
he prostrated himself with his face towards the ground. “Officer,” said Abou 
Hassan to him* when he ffad raised himself, 4 4 go this moment, without loss of l 
time, into a street in a particular part of the town,” both of which he named to- 
j him. 44 In this street is a mosque, where you will find the iman and four old 
greybeards ; seize their persons, and let the four old men have each a hundred! i 
I strokes on the feet, and let the iman have four hundred. After that, you shall 
j cause all the five to be mounted, each on a camel, clothed in rags, and with 
; their faces turned towards the tail. Thus equipped, you shall have them led , 
through the different quarters of the town, preceded by a crier, who sbaU 
proclaim with a loud voice, 4 This is the punishment for those who^meddle with 1 
aiftdrs which do not belong to them, and who make it their business to sow 
4i$$en$ou$ among feheir neighbours, and to do them all possible mischief.* My 
intention is, moreover, that you enjoin them to leave the part of the town in 
which they now live, and forbid them ever to set foot again in the place whence 
they were driven. While your deputy shall be conducting the procession 1 
have ordered, y»u must return to give me an account of the execution of 
my commands.** I 

The officer of the police placed his hand upon his head, to signify that fee 
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was going to execute the order he had received, under the penalty of losing it 
if he failed in any point. He prostrated himself a second time before the 
throne : than after being raised, went away. 

This order, given "With so much steadinw, gave the caliph the more satisfac- 
tion as he was now convinced that Abou Hassan was in earnest in wishing to 
punish the iman and his four old counsellors, and that that was the original 
motive for his wishing that he might have the caliph’s power for a single day. 

The grand vizier, in the mean time, went on with his report, and he had very 
nearly ended when the officer of the police, on his return, presented himself to 
give an account of his commission. He approached the throne, and after the j 
usual ceremony of prostration, “ Commander of the Faithful,” said he to Abou 
Hassan, “I have found the iman and the four old men in the mosque, which 
your majesty pointed out ; and to prove that I have duly executed the orders 
I received from your majesty, this is an account of the proceeding, signed by 
many principal people of that pait of the town, who were witnesses.” At the 
same time he took from his bosom a paper, and gave it to the pretended caliph. 

Abou Hassan took the paper, read it throughout, even to the names of the 
witnesses, all of them people whom he knew ; and when he had finished, “ That 
is well done,” said he to the officer of the police, smiling ; “I am satisfied and 
pleased— resume your place. Hypocrites,” said he to himself with an air of 
satisfaction, “who undertake to comment upon my actions, and think it wrong 
that I should receive and entertain respectable people at my house, richly deserve 
■ this disgrace and punishment.” The caliph, who watched him, saw into liis ' 
j mind, and inconceivably enjoyed so pleasant a circumstance, 

; After that, Abou Hassan addiessed the grand vizier: “Let the grand 
treasurer,” said he, “make up a purse of a thousand pieces of gold, and go 
with it into a quarter of the city where I sent the officer of the police, and give 1 
it to the mother of one Abou Hassan, called the * Rake.’ The mar. is well 
known throughout that quarter by that name ; anybody will show you his f 
house. Go ; and return quickly. I 

'Hie grand vizier Giafar put his hand on his head, to mark his readiness to j 
obey ; and after having prostrated himself before the throne, departed, and 1 
went to the grand treasurer, who gave him the purse. He ordered one of the 
slaves whQ attended him to take it, and proceeded to convey it to Abou 
Hassan’s mother. He found her, and said, the caliph had sent this present, 
without explaining himself any further. She was much surprised at receiving < 
it, as she could not conceive what should induce the caliph to make her so ' 
handsome a present, being ignorant of what was passing at the palace. ; 

During the absence of the grand vizier, the officer of the police made a report 
of many things in his department, and this lasted until the vizier returned. . As ; 
soon as he reach ed the council chamber, and had assured Abou Hassan that he i 
had executed his commission, the chief of the eunuchs, that is, Mes^pur, who 
had passed into the inner apartments of the palace, after he had conducted 
Abou Hassan to the throne, came back, and made a sign to the viziers* emirs, 
and all the officers, that the council was ended, and that every one might retire ; | 
which they did, after having taken their leave, by making a profound reverence j 
at the foot of the throne, in tffe same order as they observed upon their entrance, i 
There then remained with Abou Hassan only the officers of the caliph’s guard*, r 
and the grand vizier. 

Abou Hassan did not continue a long time on the throne of die caliph. He 
descended from it in the same manner he had mounted it, that &, by the assist* 
ance of Mesrowr* and of another officer of the eunuchs, whorfook him by each . 
arm, and wafrkl upon him quite to the apartment in whic-a he was at first. 
There he entered, preceded by the grand vizier. But scarcely had he taken a , » 
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few steps in H, before be expressed a wish to retire. While he was absent, the 
grand vizier went in search of the caliph, who had placed himself in another 
spot, that he might still be able to observe Abou Hassan, without being seen, 
and related to him all that had happened, with which the caliph was much 
delighted. 

Abou Hassan returned, and Mesrour, walking before him to show him the 
way, led him into an inner room, where a table was set out. The door of 
the apartment was open, and a great many eunuchs ran to tell the female 
musicians, that the pretended caliph was coming. They immediately began a 
very harmonious concert of vocal and instrumental music, which delighted 
Abou Hassan to such a degree, that he felt himself in a transport of satisfaction 
and joy, and was quite at a loss what to think of all he saw and heard. “ If 
it be a dream,” said he to himself, 1 * it is a dream of a long continuance. But 
it cannot be a dream,” continued he; “lam perfectly sensible, I make use 
of my understanding, I see, I walk, I hear. Be it what it may, I refer myself 
to God in the whole business. Still, I cannot possibly believe that I am not 
the Commander of the Faithful ; there is but one Commander of the Faithful 
who can be surrounded with so much magnificence as I am. The honours and 
respect which have been and still are paid to me, the orders I have given, and 
the manner in which they arc executed, are clear proofs of it.” 

Abou Hassan was at last convinced that he was the caliph and the Com- 
mander of the Faithful ; and he was fully persuaded of it, when he found himself 
in a very large and richly-furmshed saloon. Gold, intermixed with the most 
vivid colours, shone on all sides. Seven bands of female musicians, all of the 
most exquisite beauty, were placed around this saloon. Seven golden lustres, 
with as many branches, hung from different parts of the ceiling, on which a 
skilful mixture of gold and azure had a wonderful effect. In the midst was a 
table spread with seven large dishes of massive gold, which perfumed the room 
with the odour of the richest spices used in seasoning the several delicacies. 
Seven young and most beautiful damsels, dressed in habits of the richest stuffs 
and most brilliant colours, stood round the table. Each held a fan in her hand 
in order to refresh him while he sat at table. 

If ever mortal was delighted, it was Abou Hassan, when he entered this 
magnificent saloon. At every step he paused to look about him, and contem- 
plate at his leisure all the wonderful things which were presented to his view. 
He was every moment turning himself fiom side to side, to the high delight of 
the caliph, who watched him with the utmost attention. At length he walked 
forward towards the middle of the room, and placed himself at the table. 
Immediately the seven beautiful damsels all at once agitated the air with their 
fans, to refresh the new caliph. He looked at them all in succession, and after 
admiring the graceful ease with which they performed their office, he said to 
1 them with a gracious smile, that he supposed one of them at a time was suffi- 
i cient to give him all thp air he wanted ; and he chose that the other six should 
place themselves at the table with him, three on his right hand, and three on 
nis left, and give him their company. The table was round, and Abou Hassan 
placed them in such a manner at it, that whichever way he looked, his eyes 
beheld, only objects of the most pleasing and agreeable nature. 

The six damsel^ obeyed, and placed themselves round the table. But Abou 
Hassan perceived that, out of respect to him, they did not eat; this induced 
him to help them himself, inviting and pressing them to eat in the most obliging 
manner. He desired to know their names, and each in turn satisfied his 
curiosity. * 

Their names wAe, Neck of Alabaster, Lip of Coral, Fair as Moonlight, 
Bright as Sunshini; Eye's Desire, Heart’s Delight. He put the same question 
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to the seventh, who held the fan, and she answered that her name was Sugar 
Cane. The agreeabLe things he said to each of them on the subject of their 
names, showed that he had abundance of wit ; and it cannot be conceived how 
much this raised him in the esteem which the caliph had already entertained 
for him, as he thus heard everything he said. 

When the damsels saw that Abou Hassan had ceased eating: “The Com- 
mander of the Faithful,” said one of them to the eutfuchs who were in waiting, 
* ‘ is desirous to walk into the saloon where the dessert is prepared ; let water 
be brought ” They all rose from the table at the same time, and took from 
the hands of the eunuchs, one a golden bason, another a ewer of the same 
metal, the third a napkin, and presented themselves on their knees before Abou 
Hassan, who was still sitting, that he might have opportunity of washing 
himself. When he had washed he rose, and at the same moment a eunuch drew 
back the arras, and opened the door of another saloon, into which he was to go. 

Mesrour, who had not quitted Hassan, walked before him, and conducted 
him into a saloon equally large with that he had left, but furnished with a 
■ variety of pictures by the best masters, ornamented in quite a different manner, 
with vases of both gold and silver, with carpets, and with other things of the most 
costly kind. There were in this saloon, too, seven other bands of female 
musicians, different from the former, and these seven bands, or rather, these 
seven choirs of music, began a ri»*w concert the moment Abou Hassan 
appeared. This saloon was furnished with seven other large lustres, and the 
table in the middle was covered with seven large golden basons, filled in form 
of pyramids with every sort of fruit in season, the finest, best chosen, and most 
exquisite ; and round it were seven other young women, each with a fan in her 
hand, who were more beautiful than the first. 

These new objects raised in Abou Ha&san’s mind a still greater admiration than 
before, and stopping to express it, he manifested the deepest sense of surprise and 
astonishment At length he reached the table, and after he was seated at it, 
and had examined very leisurely the seven damsels, one after another, with a 
sort of embarrassment which showed he could not tell to which to give the 
preference, he ordered them all to lay by their fans, to sit down and eat with him, 
saying, that the heat was not so troublesome to him as to require their services. 

When the damsels had taken their places on each side of Abou Hassan, he 
was first desirous of knowing their names, and he found that they had different 
names from those of the seven in the former saloon, but that these names also 
marked some excellence of mind or body, by which they were distinguished 
from each other. This extiemely delighted him ; as it*appeared from the lively 
and appropriate speeches he used, when he offered to each, in turn, some fruit 
of the different sorts before him. To her that was called Heart’s-chaln, he 
said, “ Eat this for my sake,” giving her a fig, “ and make the chains lighter, 
which I have worn from the moment I first saw you.” And giving some 
grapes to ScmlVgrief, “Take,” said he, “these grapes, upon condition- that 
you ease the grief I endure from the love with which you nave inspired me. ” 
And in the same way he addressed the other damsels. And by circumstances 
of this sqrt, Abou Hassan made the caliph, who was much pleased with all he 
did and all he said, . more and more delighted, at having found in him a man 
who could so agreeably amuse him, and at the same time furnish him with 
the means of knowing his character so thoroughly. # 

When Abou Hassan had eaten of those sorts of fruits on the table which 
he liked best, he rose ; and immediately Me;$rour, who never quitted him, 
again walked before him, and led him into a third saloon, furnished, decorated, 
and enriched in the same magnificent manner as the two former. 

There Abou Hassan found seven other bauds of musw and seven other 
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damsels, waiting rounda table set out with seven golden basons, containing 
liquid sweetmeats of various sorts and colours. After stopping to look at the 
multitude of ffeah objects for admiration on all sides, he walked up to the table 
amidst the lotyd harmony of the seven bands of music, which ceased upon his 
being seated- *pfcese seven damsels also, at his command, took their places at the 
table withhimi^f And as he could not dispense these liquids in the same manner 
and with thed&me polite attention he had done the rest, he begged they would 
themselves make choice of such as they liked best. He asked their names too, 

' and he was not less pleased with these than with those of the former damsels ; 
for their variety furnished him with new matter for conversing uith them and * 
addressing them with tender expressions, which gave them as much pleasure as ! 
it gave the caliph, who did not lose a word that he said. 

The day was drawing towards a close, when Abou Hassan was led into a 
fourth saloon ; it was decorated, like the rest, with the most costly and 
most magnificent furniture. Here, too, were seven grand lustres of gold, filled 
with lighted tapeis ; and the whole room was illuminated by a vast number of 
other lights, which had a novel and wonderful effect. Nothing was seen like 
this in the three others ; indeed theie was no occasion for it. Abou Hassan 
found again in this last saloon, as he had found in all the others, seven new 
bands of female musicians ; these began a strain of a gayer cast than had been 
performed in the other saloons, and which seemed to excite a greater degree of 
joy There too, he saw seven other damsels, who stood in waiting round a 
table, covered also with seven basons of gold, filled with cakes and pastry, with 
all sorts of dry sweetmeats, and whatever else was best fitted to occasion a 
desire for drinking. But Abou Hassan observed here what he had not seen 
in the other saloons, — a sideboaid, upon which were seven large flagons of j 
silver, filled with the most exquisite wines, and seven glasses of the finest rock | 
crystal of excellent workmanship, near each of these flagons. I 

Hitherto, that is to say m the first three saloons, Abou Hassan had drunk 
only water, in compliance with the custom observed in Bagdad, as well by the 
common people as by the upper rank, and by the court of the caliph, where 
wine is usually only drunk at night. All those who make use of it at other 
times, are looked upon as dissipated persons, and they dare not appear in the 
t daytime. This custom is the more to be commended, as during the day one 
has occasion for a clear head to transact business, and by that means, as wine 
| is not taken till night, drunken people are never seen making distuibances in 
open day in the streets of that city. 

Abou Hassan then entered tins fourth saloon and walked up to the table. 
When he was seated, he remained a long time in a kind of ecstasy of admira- 
tion at the seven damsels who stood about him, and whom he thought still more 
I handsome than those he had seen in the other saloons. He had great desire to 
; know the name of each in particular. But as the loud sound of the music, and 
■ especially of the cymbals which were used in all the bands, did not allow his 
: voice to be heard, he clapped Ins hands to put an end to it, when there was 
j instantly a profound silence. 

Taking then the hand of the damsel that was nearest him on the right, he 
made her sit down, and after presenting her with a rich cake, he asked her 
name. 44 Commander of the Faithful, ” answered the damsel, U J am called 
I Cluster of Pearls. ” “You could not have a better name,” returned Abou 
j Hassan, * e |k>r one more expressive of your charms. Not to blame those, how- 
; ever, who' gave this name, I must think your beautiful teeth are beyond the 
, finest-eokmred peads in the world. Cluster of Pearls,” added he, 41 since that 
, is your name* do the fa\ our to take a glass, fill it, and let me drink it from 
I vour fair hand.** 

■-«. — *- - | . . - ^ 
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l The dam3el went instantly to the sideboard, and came back with a glass of 
! wine, which she presented to Abou Hassan with all the grace imaginable. He 
j took it with pleasure, and looking at her tenderly, 1 ‘ Cluster of Pearls,” said 
1 he, 11 1 drink your health— I desire you would fill as much for yourself and 
pledge me.” She quickly ran to the sideboard, and returned with a glass in her 
hand ; but before she drank, she sung a song, which delighted him not less 
from its novelty, than from the charm of her voice, which was still more 
fiwcinating. 

Abou Hassan, after having drunk, took from the basons what he liked best, 1 
and presented it to another damsel, whom he desired to come and sit near him. 
He demanded her name also. She answered, that her name was Morning 
Star. “Your fine eyes,” resumed he, “are brighter and more brilliant than 
the star whose name you bear. Go, and do me the favour to fetch me a glass 
of wine ; M this she did in a moment with the best grace possible. He did the 
same’ with regard to the third damsel, who was called Light of Day, as well as i 
to all the rest, who each presented him with wine, which he drank, to the high j 
delight of the caliph. , 

When Abou Hassan had drunk as many glasses as there were damsels, Cluster ! 
of Pearls, to whom he had first spoken, went to the sideboard, took a glass, j 
: which she filled with wine ; after having thrown into it a little of the powder ; 
j which the caliph had made u^.e of the day before, she came to present it to him : 1 
! “Commander of the Faithful,” said she, “I entreat your majesty, by the ! 

concern X take in the preservation of your health, to take this glass of wine, and I 
1 before you drink it, to hear a song, which 1 dare flatter myself will not be die- j 
I agreeable to you. I composed it only this morning, and no one has yet heard j 
I i&e sing it” “I grant you this favour with pleasure, ” said Abou Hassan, as he ! 
j took the glass which she presented to him ; “ and as Commander of the Faithful, i 
! I lay my injunctions upon you to sing, as I am persuaded that a person charming j 
‘ as you are, can say nothing but what is most agreeable and lively.” 

The damsel took her lute, and sung a song to the accompaniment of this ; 
instrument with so much accuracy, grace, and expression, that she kept* Abou 
Hassan in an ecstasy from beginning to end. lie thought it so charming, that 
1 he called for it a second time, and was no less pleased with it than before. j 

When she had finished, Abou Hassan, who was desirous of praising her as ! 
; she deserved, first drank off the glass completely at a draught Then turning | 
j his head towards the damsel, in order to speak to her, he was prevented by the ] 
j sudrien effect which the powder had taken, and could only open his mouth 
{ without uttering a single word distinctly. His eyes vJere presently closed ; and 
; letting his head fall quite upon the table, like a man thoroughly overcome with 
i sleep, he continued in it *s perfectly as he had done the day before from about 
■ the same time, when the caliph had made him take a little dose ; and at the 
moment, one of the damsels near him was ready to catch the glass which he let 
fyll from his hand. The caliph, who had derived a satisfaction from this amuse- 
ment beyond his expectation, and who saw all that passed upon this occasion, 
as well as whatever Abou Hassan had done before, came Out of his closet, , and 
i appeared in the saloon, quite delighted at having succeeded so well in his design. 
He first ordered that the caliph’s habit, in which he had been dressed in the 
morning, should be taken from Abou Hassan, and that hegphould be clothed 
again with that which he had worn twenty hours before, at the tithe the slave 
who accompanied him had brought him to the “palace. He ordered the same 
slave to be called, and upon his appearing, “ Take charge again of this man,” 
said he, “ and carry him back to his own bed, and mak<|no noise ; and in 
coming away, be careful to leave the door open.” I 

The slave took Abqu Hassan, carried him off by the secret door of the palace, 
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placed him in his own house, as the caliph had ordered him, and returned with 
haste to give an account of what he had done. ‘ ‘ Abou Hassan,” said the 
caliph, then, “ wished to be in m 7 place for one day only, that he might punish 
the iman of the mosque in his neighbourhood, and the four scheiks, or old men, 
whose conduct had displeased him; I have procured him the means of doing 
what he wished, and on this point he ought to be satisfied.” 

Abou Hassan, being replaced on his sofa by the slave, slept till very late the 
next day ; nor did he awake before the powder, which was put into the last 
glass he drank, had taken all its effect ; then, upon opening nis eyes, he was 
very much surprised to find himself at his own house. “ Cluster of Pearls !” 
cried he, “Mortflng Star! Break of Day ! Coral Lips! Moonshine!” calling 
the damsels of the palace, who had been sitting with him, each by their name, 
as he could recollect them, “ Where are you ? Come near me !” 

Abou Hassan called as loud as he could. His mother, who heard him from 
her apartment, ran to him at the noise he made. “ What’s the matter with 
you, my son?” she asked. “ What has befallen you?” At these words Abou 
Hassan raised his head, and looking at his mother with an air of haughtiness 
and disdain, “Good woman,” asked he in his turn, “who is the person you 
call your son?” “It is yourself,” replied the mother with much tenderness; 
“ are not you my son, Abou Hassan ? It would be the most extraordinary thing 
in the world if, in so short a time, you should have forgotten this.” “I your 
son, execrable old woman ! ” returned Abou Hassan ; “ you know not what you 
are saying ; you are a liar. I am not the Abou Hassan you speak of, I am the 
Commander of the Faithful.” 

“ Be silent, my son,” rejoined the mother; “ you do not consider wliat you 
say ; to hear you talk, one would take you for a madman.” “You are yourself 
a mad old woman,” replied Abou Hassan; “ I am not out of my senses as you 
suppose ; I tell you again I am Commander of the Faithful, and vicar upon 
earth of the Lord of both worlds.” “ Ah, my son !” cried the mother, “is it 
potsible that I am now hearing you utter words, which clearly prove that you 
are not in your right mind. What evil genius possesses you to hold such a 
language. God’s blessing be upon you, and may he deliver you from the malice 
of Satan! you are my son, Abou Hassan, and I am your mother.” 

After having given him all the proofs she could think of to convince him of 
his error, in order to bring him to himself : “ Do you not see,” she went on, 
“ that the chamber you are now in is your own, and not the chamber of a palace, 
fit for the Commander of the Faithful ; and that living constantly with me, you 
have never left it since yftu were born ! Reflect upon all I have been saying to 
you, and do not take into your head things that neither are, nor can be, as you 
suppose ; once more, my son, consider the matter seriously.” 

Abou Hassan heard, with composure, these remonstrances of his mother, 
and with his eyes cast down, and resting his head upon his hand, like a man 
who was recollecting himself, in order to examine into the truth of what he saw 
and heard ; “ I believe you are right,” said he to his mother, a few moments 
after, as if he had been awakened from a deep sleep, but without altering his 
posture. “It seems,” said he, “that I am Abou Hassan, that you are my 
mother, and that I am in my own chamber. Once more,” added he, throwing 
his eyes around, and upon everything that came in his view, “I am Abou 
Hassan ; I cannot doubt it, nor can I conceive how I could take this fancy 
into my head.” 

H^s mother thought in good earnest that her son was cured of the malady 
which disturbed 1ms mind, and which she attributed to a dream. She was pre- 
paring to laugh with him, and questioned him about his dream, when on a 
sudden be sat up, mnd looking at her crossly, “ Old witch, old sorceress,” said 
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he, “ thou knowest not what thou art saying ; I am not thy son, nor art thou 
my mother. Thou deceivest thyself, and tnon wishest to impose upon me. I 
tell thee, I am Commander of the Faithful, and thou shalt not make me believe 
otherwise.” ** For Heaven's sake, my son, put your trust in God, and refrain 
from holding this sort of language, lest some mischief befall you ; let us talk 
rather of something eke ; allow me to tell you what happened yesterday to the 
iman of our mosque, and to the four scheiks of our neighbourhood. The 
officer of the police caused them to be apprehended ; and after having given 
them each in turn, and in his presence, I know not how many strokes on the 
feet, he ordered it to be proclaimed by the crier that this was the punishment of 
those who meddled with affairs that did not concern them, and who made k 
their business to sow divisions among neighbouring families. Then he caused 
them to be led throughout all parts of the town, with the same declaration, and 
forbade them ever to set foot again in our neighbourhood.’ 1 

Abou Hasson’s mother, who could not imagine her son had any concern in 
the adventure she was relating, had purposely turned the conversation, and sup- 
posed that the narrative of this affair would be a likely mode of doing away 
the whimsical impression under which she saw him, of being the Commander of 
the Faithful. 

But it turned out quite otherwise, and the recital of this story, far from 
effacing the notion which he now entertained, that he was the Commander of 
the Faithful, served only to recall it to his mind, and to im press *st ill more 
deeply on his imagination that it was not deception, but a real fact. So that 
from the moment Abou Hassan heard this story, ** 1 am no longer your son, 
nor Abou Hassan,” resumed he. “ I am assuredly the Commander of the 
Faithful, and it is not possible for me to have any further doubt, after what you 
yourself have just told me. Know, then, that it was by my orders that the 
iman and the four scheiks were punished in the manner you have told me. I 
am, then, I tell you in good truth, Commander of the Faithful; say therefore Ho 
longer that it is a dream — I am not now asleep, nor was I at the time I am 
telling you of. You afford me great satisfaction by confirming what the officer 
of the police, to whom I give the orders, had already reported to me ; that is 
to say, that my commands were punctually executed, and I am the more 
pleased because this iman and these four scheiks were consummate hypocrites. 
I should be glad to know who could bring me here. God be praised for every- 
thing. The truth is this, that I am most assuredly Commander of the Faithful, 
and all your reasoning will never persuade me to the contrary.” 

His mother, who could not guess nor even imagine why her son maintained 
with so much obstinacy and so much confidence that he was Commander of the 
Faithful, no longer doubted his having lost his understanding when she heard 
him say things which, in her mind, were so entirely beyond all belief, though 
in that of Abou Hassan they had good foundation. Under this persuasion, 
“My son,” said she, ** I pray God to pity and have mercy upon you. Cease, 
my son, from talking a language so utterly devoid of common sense. Look up 
to God, and entreat him to pardon you and give you grace to converse like ft 
man in his senses. What would be said of you if you should be heard talking 
in this manner? Do you not know tha ! walls have ears? ” 

These remonstrances, far from softening <\bou Hassan's spirit, served only to 
irritate him still, more. He inveighed against his mo. her wkh great violence : 
“ Old woman,” said he* ” I have already cautioned thee to be quiet. If thou 
contimiest to talk any longer, I will rise and treat thee in a manner thou wilt 
remember all the rest of thy life. I am the caliph, the Commander 1 of the 
Faithful, and thou art bound to believe me when 1 tell th«e so.” The good 
lady then seeing that Abou Hassan was wandering still lartUerand farther from 
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his right mind, instead of returning to the subject, gave way to tears and 
lamentations; striking her face and bosom, she uttered exclamations, which 
testified her astonishment and deep sorrow at seeing her son under such a 
dreadful privation of understanding. 

Abou Hassan, instead of being softened, and suffering himself to be affected 
by his mothers tears, on the contrary, forgot himself so far as to lose all 
sort of natural respect for her. He rose suddenly, and violently seizing a 
stick, he came towards her with his uplifted hand like a madman. “Cursed 
old woman, ” said he in his fury, and with a tone of voice sufficient to terrify 
any other than an affectionate mother, “tell me this moment who I am.” 
“My sob,” answered his mother, looking most kindly at him, and far from 
being afraid, “ I do not oelieve you so far abandoned by God as not to know 
the person who brought you into the world as well as who yourself are. I am 
honest in telling you that you are my son Abou Hassan, ?ind that you are 
utterly wrong in taking upon yourself a title which belongs only to the caliph 
Haroun A.lraschid, your sovereign lord and mine, at a time when this monarch 
has been heaping his benefits upon both you and me by the present he sent me 
yesterday. In fact, you are to know that the grand vizier Giafar took the 
trouble yesterday to find me out, and putting into my hands a purse of a 
thousand pieces of gold, bade me pray to God for the Commander of the 
Faithful \^ho made this present, and docs not this liberality concern you more 
than me who have but few days to live ? ” 

At these last words, Abou Hassan lost all command over himself. The 
circumstances of the caliph’s liberality which his mother had just related, 
assured bun he did not deceive himself, and persuaded him more firmly than 
ever that he was the caliph, because the vizier, carried the purse only by his own 
order. “ Well ! old sorceress ! ” cried he, “ wilt thou not be convinced when 
1 tell thee that I am the person who sent these thousand pieces of gold by my 
grand vizier Giafar, who did no more than execute the order which I gave him 
as Commander of the Faithful? Nevertheless, instead of believing me, thou 
art seeking to make me lose my senses by thy contradictions, maintaining with 
so much obstinacy that I am thy son. But I will not suffer thy wickedness to 
be long unpunished!” Upon this, in the height of his frenzy, *he was so un- 
natural as to beat her most unmercifully with the stick he held in his hand. 

His poor mother, who had not supposed her son would so quickly put his 
threats into execution^ finding herself beaten, began to cry out for help as loud 
as she could; and till the neighbours were assembled, Abou Hassan never 
ceased striking her, calliftg out at every stroke, ‘ * Am I the Commander of the 
Faithful ? ” To which the mother always affectionately returned, “You are my 
son,” 

Abou Hassan’s rage began to abate a little when the neighbours came into 
his Chamber. The first that appeared threw himself immediately between his 
mother and him, and after having snatched the stick from bis hand : “What 
are you doing, Abou Hassan,” said he; “have you lost the fear of God and 
your understanding ? 'Never did a son of your condition in life dare to lift his 
nand against his mother? And are you not ashamed thus to ill-treat your 
mother, who so tenderly loves you ? ” 

Abou Hassan, still quite outrageous, looked at the person who spoke 
without giving any answer. Then pasting his wild eyes on each of those who 
al$p came in, he demanded, “Who is this Abou Hassan you are speaking of? 
Is it to me yqn give this name ? ” This question somewhat disconcerted the 
neighbours : “ Howl” replied he, who had just spoken, “do not you acknow- 
ledge this woman fer the person that brought you up, and with whom we have 
always, seen you Svh.g ; m one word, do not you acknowledge her for your 
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I mother?” “You are very impertinent,” replied Abou Hassan, “I neither 
I know her nor you, and I do not wish to know her. I am not Abou Hassan, I 
| am the Commander of the- Faithful ; and if you are ignorant of it, I will make 
you know it to your cost ” 

At this speech the neighbours were all convinced ihat he had lost his senses. 
And to prevent his behaving in the same outrageous manner towards others as 
he had done towards his mother, they seized his person, and in spite of his 
resistance, bound him hand and foot and deprived him of the power of doing 
any mischief. In this situation, however, and apparently unable to hurt any- 
body, they did not think it right to leave him alone with his mother. Two of 
the company hastened immediately to the hospital for lunatics to inform the 
keeper what was passing. He came directly with some of the neighbours, 
followed by a considerable number of his people, who brought with them 
chains, handcuffs, and a whip made of thongs. 

On their arrival, Abou Hassan, who did not in the least expect such formid- 
able preparations, made great efforts to fiee himself ; but the keeper, who was 
prepared to use his whip, soon broughl Imn to order by two or three strokes 
well applied to liis shoulders, fins tieatment had such effect upon Abou 
Hassan that he was quiet, and the keepei and his assistants did with him what j 
they pleased. They chained him, and put handcuffs aud fetters on him ; and 
when they hud done this, they brought him out of his house, and carried him 
to the hospital for lunatics. 

Abou Ilassan was no sooner in the street than he found himself surrounded 
by a great crowd of people. One gave him a blow with the fist, another 
a slap in the face, and others reproached him in the most abusive language, 
treating him as a fool and madman. 

While he was suffering all this bad treatment, “ There is no greatness and 
strength,” said he, “ but in the most high and Almighty God. It is determined 
that I am a madman although I am certainly m my senses ; I bear these 
injuries, and suffer all this indignity, resigned to the will of God.” 

Abou Hassan was conveyed m this manner to the hospital appropriated to 
madmen. There he was lodged and shut up in an iron cage. But before he 
was confined, the keeper, hardened by repeated and terrible inflictions of this 
Suit, treated his back and shoulders most unmercifully with fifty strokes of his 
whip, and continued for more than three weeks to give him every day the same 
number, always repeating these same words : “Recover your senses, and tell 
me whether you are still Commander of the Faithful.” “ I have no need of 
your correction,” answered Abou Hassan : “I am no madman; but if I could 
become so, nothing would be so likely to bring upon me such a misfortune as* 
the blosvs you give me.”' 

Abou Hassan’s mother in the mean time came constantly every day to ape 
her son; and she could not refrain from tears when she observed him daily 
losing his flesh and strength, ancl heard his* sighs and lamentations at the 
sufferings he endured. In fact, his shoulders, his. back, and sides were black 
and bruised ; nor could he procure any rest whichever way he turned himself 
His skin came off more than once during his abode in this dreadful mansion. 
His mother was desirous of conversing with him, in order to console him, and 
to endeavour to make out whether he continued uniformly irt |jhe same turn of 
mind on the subject of his pretended dignity of caliph and Commander of the 
Faithful. But every time she opened her mouth to touch upon this point, he 
rejected what she said with such rage that she was forced to give him up and 
quit the subject; inconsolable at seeing him so obstinate tn his opinion. 

The strong and lively ideas which were impressed upon thg* mind of Abou 
Hassan, of hiving seen himself in the caliph’s robes, of having actually' dis- 
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charged the office, of having exerted his authority, of having been obeyed, and 
treated in all re$pects as the caliph, and which had persuaded him upon his 
awaking from sleep that he actually was so, and had made him perseveie so 
long in nis error, began now insensibly to wear out of his mind. “ If I were 
caliph and Commander of the Faithful,” said he sometimes to himself, “why 
should I* have found myself after my sleep, at my own house, and dressed 
again in my own clothes ? Why should not I have seen myself surrounded by 
the chief eunuch, the other eunuchs, and the very large assembly of damsels ? 
Why should the grand vizier Giafar, whom I have seen at my feet, so many 
emirs, $o many governors of provinces, and so many other officers, by whom X 
have seen myself surrounded, why should they all have quitted me? They 
would, a long time since, without a doubt, have delivered me from the wretched 
situation in which I am, if I still retained any authority over them. All this 
has been only a dream, and I ought to believe it so. I have ordered, it is true, 
an officer of the police to punish the iman, and the four old men his counsellors; 
and I have ordered the grand vizier Giafar to carry to my mother a thousand 
pieces of gold : and my orders were obeyed. This makes me hesitate, and I 
cannot comprehend it But how many things else are there which I cannot 
comprehend, and never shall be able to understand. I refer all to God, who 
knows, and is thoroughly acquainted with everything.” 

Abou Hassan was still occupied with these thoughts and sentiments when his 
mother came in. She saw him so emaciated and so weak that she shed tears 
more abundantly than she had ever yet done. In the midst of her sobs she 
addressed him in the common way, and Abou Hassan returned her salutation 
in a way he had never done since his arrival at the hospital. She thought it a 

f ood omen. “Well, my son,” said she, wiping away her tears, “how do you 
nd yourself? In what state of mind are you? Have you given up all those 
fancies, and that language which the evil spirit suggested to you?” “ My dear 
mother, ” answered Abou Hassan, with a settled and composed mind, and in a 
tone that marked the concern he felt for the violent manner in which he had 
behaved towards her; “ I acknowledge my ciror, and I entreat you to forgive 
the horrid crime of which I have been guilty towards you, and of which I 
sincerely repent. I make the same request to our neighbours for the offence 
which I have given them. I have been deceived by a dream, but by a dream 
so extraordinary, and so like a reality, that I would engage that any other 
person to whom it should happen would be not less affected with it than I was, 
and would fall into greater extravagances perhaps than you have seen me 
commit, I am still so fnuch disturbed -while I am speaking to you, that I have 
difficulty in persuading myself that what I have experienced is a dream, so 
much does it resemble what passes among those who are not asleep. 

“ Be this however as it may, I must allow it, and cannot but continue 
to think it a dream or an illusion. I am even convinced that I am not that 
phantom of a caliph and Commander of the Faithful, but your son Abou 
Hassan; that I am the son of you whom I have always honoured till that 
fatal day, the recollection of which covers me with confusion ; you, whom 
I now honour, and ever will honour in a manner worthy of me, as long as 
I live,” 

At these words, so composed and so sensible, the tears of grie£ of com- 
passion, and d iso-ess, which Abou Hassan’s mother had been shedding during 
solong a time, were changed into tears of pleasure, of comfort, and of tender 
affection for her dear son whom she had thus recovered: My son,” cried 
she, in a transport of joy, “ 1 am not less delighted and happy to hear you 
talk so ratiotiaJQwafter what has passed, than if I had just now brought you 
into the world a wcond time. I must tell you my opinion of your adventure, 
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and make you remark a circumstance to which, perhaps, you have paid no 
regard. The stranger whom you brought home to supper with you one night, 
went away without shutting your chamber -door as you desired him ; and that, 

I believe, gave an opportunity to the evil spirit to come in and throw you into 
that dreadful illusion under which you have laboured. So, my son, you are 
bound to thank God for having given you this deliverance, and to entreat him 
to preserve you from again falling into the snares of this demon.” 

“You have discovered the source of my misfortune,” answered Abou 
Hassan ; “ and it was on that very night that I had the dream which has so 
turned my head. I had, however, expressly cautioned the merchant to shut 
the door after him ; and I now know that he did not do so. I am therefore, 
like you, persuaded that the devil found the door open, entered, and put all 
these imaginations into my head. At Moussoul, surely, whence this merchant 
came, they cannot be aware of what we are all well satisfied of at Bagdad, 
that the devil comes to occasion all those sad dreams which disturb our night’s 
rest when the chambers where we sleep are left open. In the name of God, 
my mother, since, through His grace, l am perfectly restored to my senses, I 
entreat you as earnestly as it is possible foi a son to entreat so good a mother 
as you are, to get me as soon as may be out of this place of torment, and 
deliver me from the hands of the executioner, who will infallibly shorten my 
days if 1 remain here any longer. ” 

Abou Hassan’s mother, perfectly comforted and much affected at seeing her 
son entirely recovered from the mad fancy of being caliph, went immediately 
to find the keeper who had brought him, and who had till then the manage- 
ment of him ; and when she had assured him that he was perfectly restored 
to his reason, he came, examined him, and while she was present, released him. 

Abou Hassan returned to his house, and remained there many days, in order 
to recover his health by better food than he had met with in the hospital for j 
madmen. But as soon as he had a little regained his strength, and no longer 
felt the bad effects of the hard usage he had experienced during his confine- 
ment, he began to think it tiresome to pass his evenings without company. 
For this reason he soon returned to his usual way of life ; that is to say, he 
began again to provide sufficiently every day to entertain a new guest at night. 

The day on which he renewed his custom, of going, towards sunset, to the 
foot of the bridge at Bagdad, in order to stop the first stranger that should 
offer, and invite him to do him the honour of coming to sup at his house, was 
the first of the month, and the same day, as has been already mentioned, that 
the caliph amused himself with passing through one *of the gates by which 
you enter the city, in disguise, that he might himself see whether anything was 
done contrary to the established police, in the same way he had fixed and 
determined from the beginning of his reign. 

It was not a long time after Abou Hassan was come, and had taken his seat 
on a bench made against the parapet, that in casting his eyes towards the 
other end of the bridge, he saw the caliph coming towards him disguised as a 
merchant of Moussoul, as at first, and attended by the same slave. Persuaded 
that all the misery he had suffered arose only from the circumstance that the 
caliph, whom he thought to be only a merchant from Moussoul, had left the 
door open when he went out of his chamber, he trembled at tj^e sight of him ; 
“God preserve me l” said he to himself, “this, if I am not mistaken, is the 
very sorcerer who laid his spell upon me.” He immediately turned his head 
and looked towards the stream of the river, leaning over the parapet, that he 
might not see him as he passed by. % 

The caliph, who wished to carry on still further the amusement he had 
derived from Abou Hassan, had taken great care to be informed of all that he 
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had said and done the day after he awoke and was carried back to his house, 
and of everything that had happened to him. He felt fresh pleasure at every- 
thing that was tend him, and even at the ill treatment which he underwent at 
the hospital* for madmen* But as this monarch was very just and generous, 
and as he discovered in Abou Hassan a turn of mind likely to afford him still 
further amusement, and as he also doubted whether, after having given up his 
assumed dignity of the caliph, he would return to his usual way of life, he 
thought fit, with the design of bringing him again near his person, to disguise 
himself, on the first day of the month, like a merchant of Moussoul, as he had 
done before, the better to effect his purpose with him. He perceived Abou 
Hassan, almost as soon as he was himself seen by him ; and from his turning 
round, he found immediately how dissatisfied he was with him, and that he 
meant to avoid him. This induced him to walk on that side of the bridge 
where Abou Hassan was, and as near to him as possible. When he came up 
to him, he stooped down and looked in his face. “It is you, then, brother 
Abou Hassan/' said he : “I salute you ; suffer me, I beseech you, to embrace 
you ” 

“ I, for iqy part,” answered Abou Hassan, bluntly, without looking at the 
pretended merchant of Moussoul, “ T am not desirous of saluting you ; I want 
neither your salutation nor your embraces ; go on youi way." “ What,” 

, resumed the caliph, “ do not you know me ? I)o not you recollect the evening 
vve passed together, a month ago this day, at your house, where you did me 
the honour to entertain me so hospitably?” “No,” replied Abou Hassan, in 
j the same tone of voice as before ; “ I know you not, nor can 1 guess what you 
; are talking of; go, I repeat ; go about your business.” 

The caliph did not resent Abou llassan’s rough answer. He knew that one 
of the rules Abou Hassan had laid down for himself was, to .have no further 
i acquaintance with a person whom he had once entertained ; Abou Hassan had 
! told him so, but he cho^e to pretend ignorance of it. “ I cannot suppose but 
you must recollect me ; it is not a great while since we saw each other, and it 
is scarcely possible that you should have so easily forgotten me. Surely some 
misfortune must have befallen you that creates in you this dislike to me. You 
mii'-t remember, nevertheless, that I showed my gratitude by my good wishes ; 

, aB d th it upon one point, which you held near your heart, I made an offer of 
my services, which are not to be sKghted.” *\I know not,” replied Abou 
Hassan, “what may be your influence, nor am I desirous of putting it to 
the proof; this I know, that your wishes liad only the effect of driving me 
mad. For God’s sake, I say once again, go your way, and plague me no 
more,” 

“Ah, brother Abou Hassan,” replied the caliph, embracing him, “I do 
not mean to part from you in this manner. Since I have been so fortunate as 
to meet with you a second time, you must show me again the same hospitality 
I a nion th a g°» and I must have the honour of drinking with you again,” 

1 * or t ^ iat vei T reason Abou Hassau protested lie would be upon liis guard. 

J * I have sufficient power over myself,” added he, “to prevent my being found 
j again with a man who carries mischief about him as you do. You know the 
proverb which says, ‘Take up your drum and march;’ apply it to yourself 
'Why should I repeat what I have so many times said? May God direct you.! 
you have done^mc much harm, and I would not willingly expose myself to 

Mjrgood friend Abou Hassan,” returned the caliph, embracing Him once 
more, ^ you 'treat me with a harshness I did not expect. I beseech you not -to 
hold, ftp anpleasgnt a language with me, but to be on the contrary persuaded of 
toy friendship. |Do me the fevour then to relate to me what has befallen you. 
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to me who have never Wished you but well, who still wish you well, and who 
would be glad of an opportunity to do you any service in order to make amends 
for any misfortune you may have suffered through me, if indeed it "has been by my 
fault.” Abou Hassan gave way to the entreaty of the caliph; and, after having 
made him take a seat near him, “ Your earnestness artd your want of belief in 
me,” said he, “have been beyond my patience; what I shall tell you, will let 
you know whether or no I complain of you without reason, ” 

The caliph seated himself close to. Abou Hassan, who gave him an account 
of all the adventures in which he liad been engaged, from the time of his 
waking at the palace to that of his second waking at his own chamber; and he 
told everything as if it were really a dream, not omitting a multitude of circum- 
stances which the caliph knew as well as he did himself, and which gave him 
fresh pleasure. He then dwelt with exaggeration on the impression which this 
dream had left upon his mind of his being caliph and Commander of the 
Faithful. “An impression,” added he, “winch led me into the wildest 
extravagances, so much so that my neighbours were obliged to bind me like 
a madman, and have me conveyed to the hospital for lunatics, where I was 
treated in a manner which must be called cruel, barbarous, and inhuman; hut 
what will surprise you, and what without doubt you do not expect to be told, 
is, that whatever 1ms befallen me has been through your fault. - You must „ 
rememlier the earnest request I made you to shut the door of my chamber 
when you left me after supper. This you did not comply with; on the con- 
trary, you left the door open, and the devil entered and filled my head with 
this dream, which, agreeable as it then appeared to me, has nevertheless 
occasioned all the. evils of which I have so much reason to complain. You, 
then, are the cause of all by your negligence, which makes you responsible for 
the crime, the dreadful and horrid crime, which I have committed, not only of 
lifting my hand against my mother, but of being very near destroying her, and 
committing a parricide ! and all this for a reason which makes me blush for 
shame whenever I think of it ; because she called me her son, as in truth I am, 
and would not acknowledge me for Commander of the Faithful, as I believed 
myself to be, and which I actually maiutamed that I was. You, too, are the 
cause of that offence I gave my neighbour, when running to our house at the 
cries of my poor mother, they found me so exasperated against her as to 
attempt, to lay her at my feet, which would not have happened if you had been 
careful to shut my chamber-door when you left me, as I had entreated you. 
They could not have come into my house without my permission, and what 
disturbs me most, they would not have been witnesses of my extravagances. 

I should not have thought it necessary to strike them in defending myself, and 
they would not have ill-treated me, and bound me hand and foot, that I might 
be conveyed to tire lunatics’ hospital, and shut up there, where, I can assure # 
you, every day during my imprisonment in that infernal place, they never failed 
beating me most severely with a thong,” 

Abou Hassan related to the caliph these causes of complaint with much 
warmth and vehemence. The caliph knew better than he all that bad passed, 
and he was delighted within himself at having succeeded so well, in having ! 
contrived to bring him into that state of illusion ip which he still saw him ; but 1- 
he could not hear this narrative detailed in so artless a marker without bursting | 
into a fit of laughter. 

Abou Hassan, who thought his story would ex;cite compassion, and that all j 
the world must think so too, was highly Offended at this violent laugh of the i 
pretended merchant of Moussoul. ” Are yon bantering «ne,” said he, “with j 
thus laughing in:my face, or do you think, I am bantering you at the time T am ! 
talking to you veiy seriously ? Do you wish for actual proBf of what 1 advance? \ 
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Here, look and see yourself, and tell me if I am bantering.” As he said this, 
he bent himself forwards, and stripping bare his breast and shoulders, he let 
the caliph see the scars and bruises occasioned by the strokes of the thong he 
had received. 

The caliph was shocked at the sight. He felt compassion for poor Abou 
Hassan, and was extremely sorry the jest had been carried so far. He ceased 
laughing, and cordially embracing Abou Hassan, “Rise, my dear brother, I 
beseech you,” said he, with a very serious air; “come, let us go to your 
house, I wish to have again the pleasure of enjoying myself with you this 
evening; to-morrow, if it please God, all will turn out in the best way possible.” 

Abou Hassan, notwithstanding his resolution, and in opposition to the oath 
he had taken not to entertain a stranger a second time at his house, could not 
withstand the flattering instances of the caliph, whom he all along supposed to 
be a merchant from .Moussoul. “ Well, I consent,” said he to the pretended 
merchant, “but it is upon a condition which you shall engage by an oath to 
observe. It is this ; that you do me the favour to shut my chamber-door, when 
you leave my house, that the devil may not come to turn my brain as he did 
before.” The pretended merchant gave his word. They both of them rose 
and walked towards the town. The caliph, the better to engage Abou Hassan, 
said to him, “ Put confidence in me, and I promise you as a man of honour 
that I will not fail of my word. After this, you will not hesitate relying upon 
a person like me, who wishes you all sort of prosperity and happiness ; and of 
this you shall soon experience the effects. ” 

“I do not require this,” rejoined Abou Hassan, suddenly stopping short. 
“I give way with all my heart to your importunity, but I dispense with your 
wishes, and I beg for God’s sake that you will not entertain any for me. All 
the ills that have befallen, me to the present time have no other source, wl en 
the door was left open, but those wishes of yours.” “Well,” replied the 
caliph, smiling within himself at the still disordered imagination of Abou 
Hassan, “since you will have it so, you shall be obliged. I promise to offer 
no more good wishes for you.” “You give me pleasure to hear you say so,” 
said Abou Hassan, “ and I have nothing else to ask ; and if you keep your 
word I will acquit you of everything else. ” 

Abou Hassan and the caliph followed by his slave, conversing in this manner, 
insensibly drew near the appointed place; the day began to close when they 
reached Abou Hassan’s house. He immediately called his mother, and ordered 
a light to be brought. He requested the caliph to take a place on the sofa, 
and ne seated himself near him. In a short time supper was served on a table 
that was placed before them. They eat without ceremony. When they had 
finished, Abpu Hassan’s mother came to clear the table, placed |he fruit upon 
it with the wine and glasses near her son ; she then retired and appeared 
no more. 

Abou Hassan began to help himself to wine first and then helped the caliph. 
They drapik six or seven glasses each, talking of indifferent matters. When 
the caliph saw Abou Hassan beginning to grow warm, he led him to the 
subject of his amours, and he asked him if he had ever been in love. 

“Brother,” replied Abou Hassan, in a very familiar manner, thinking he 
was talking with hcs guest as one of his own rank, “ I have never considered 
either love or marriage but as a slavery, to which I have always had a reluctance 
fo submit; and to this moment; I will confess to you, I have never loved 
anything but the pleasures of the table; and especially good wine ; in a word, 
to amuse myself an& converse agreeably with my friends. I do not, however, 
fell you that I shottlg be indifferent to marriage or incapable of attachment if I 
tould meet with a woman of as much beauty and with the same agreeable 
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disposition as she had whom I saw in my dream on that fatal night when I 
received you here the first time, and when, to my misfortune, you left my 
chamber-door open ; one, who would pass the evenings with me in drinking, 
who could sing and play on the lute, and converse agreeably with me, who 
should have no other view, in short, but to please and amuse me. On the 
contrary, I believe I should change all my indifference into the warmest attach- 
ment to such a person, and could live very happily with her. But where shall 
a man meet with such a woman as I have just been describing to you, except 
in the palace of the Commander of the Faithful, at the house of the grand 
vizier, or of those very powerful lords of the court with whom there is no want 
of silver and gold to purchase such a one ? I would rather, therefore, confine 
myself to my bottle, which is a pleasure I have at little expense, and is common 
with them.” As he said this, he took a glass and filled it with wine. “Do 
you take a glass also, which I will fill for you,” said he to the caliph, “and 
let us prolong the enjoyment of this charming pleasure.” 

When the caliph and Abou Hassan had drunk, “Tis a great pity,” returned 
the caliph, “that so gallant a man as you are, and who are not indifferent to 
love, should lead such a retired and solitary life.” “I find no difficulty,” 
replied Abou Hassan, “ in preferring the composed kind of life you see me 
leading, to the company of a woman who, perhaps, in respect of beauty, might 
not hit my taste, and who besides, might plague me in a thousand ways by her 
defects and her iH temper.” 

They pushed their conversation on this subject to a great length ; and the 
caliph, who saw Abou Hassan quite up to the point he wished, then said ; 
“Leave the matter to me, and since you have a good taste and are a honest 
fellow, I will find a person to your mind, without its being either cost or 
trouble to you.” At this moment he took the bottle and Abou Hassan’ s glass, 
into which he dexterously put a small quantity of the powder he had made use 
of before, filling him a bumper, and presenting the glass to him, “Take,” 
continued he, “and drink beforehand to the health of the beauty, who is to 
make the happiness of your life ; depend upon it you shall be pleased.” 

Abou Hassan took the glass with a smile, and shaking his head, “ Happy 
be the event,” said he, “since you will have it so; I cannot bear to be guilty 
of an incivility toward you, nor disoblige a guest so good as you are, for a thing 
of so little importance ; I will, then, drink to the health of this beauty you 
promise me, although, contented with my present situation, I build but little 
upon it.” , 

Abou Hassan had no sooner swallowed his bumper, than a deep sleep 
deprived him of his senses, as it had done twice before, and the caliph was 
again enabled to do with him as he pleased. He immediately ordered the 
slave that attended him to take Abou Hassan and convey him to the palace. 
The slave carried him off ; and the caliph, who had no design of sending Abou 
Hassan back as before, shut the chamber-door when he left it 

The sla/e followed with his burden, and when the caliph reached the palace, 
| he ordered Abou Hassan to be laid on a sofa in the fourth saloon, whence he 
had been carried back to his own house, fast asleep, on the former occasion. 
Before they left him to finish his sleep, he orderea the same dress to be put 
upon him which he had already worn at his command, to make him support the 
character of the caliph; this was done in his presence. Then he bade them all 
go to bed, and ordered the chief, and all the eunuchs, the officers of the bed- 
chamber, the female musicians, and the%ame damsels who were in this saloon 
when he had drunk the last glass of wine which brought on his sleep, to be 
ready without fail the next day at sunrise, when he should ^iwake, and charged 
each of them to play their part exactly. 
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1'he caliph #ent to bed, after having told Mesrour to come and inform him, 

. vfore they went into the closet, where he had been always concealed. 

Mesrour did not fail to^wake the caliph exactly at the appointed hour : lie 
: immediately dressed and went out towards the chamber where Abou Hassan 
was still asleep. He found the officers of the eunuchs, those of the bedchamber, 
U*e damsels, and the female band of music at the door, waiting his arrival, 
ije told them in a few words what his intention was, then he went in, and 
proceeded to place himself in the closet enclosed with lattices. Mesrour, all 
the other officers, the damsels, and the female band of music, came in after 
him, and stood round the sofa on which Abou Hassan was sleeping, in such 
a way as not to prevent the caliph from seeing and observing whatever he 
should do. 

When everything was thus arranged, and the caliph’s powder had taken 
all its effect, Abou Hassan awoke, but without opening his eyes, and spat ou: 
a little phlegm, which was caught in a bason of gold, as formerly. At this 
moment the seven choirs of female singers mixed their delightful voices with 
the sound of hautboys, soft flutes, and other instruments, so as to make a most 
agreeable concert 

Abou Hassan was very much astonished when he heard such sweet harmony , 
he opened his eyes, and his astonishment increased beyond measure when he 
perceived the damsels and the officers who stood round him, and whom he 
thought he recollected. The saloon where he found himself seemed the same 
as that which he had seen in his first dieam ; he observed there the same lights, 
the same furniture, and the same ornaments. 

The concert ceased, in order to give the caliph an opportunity of observing 
the countenance of his new guest, and hearing all he should say in his astonish- 
ment. The damsels, Mesrour, and all the officers of the bedchamber, keeping 
a profound silence, remained each in then* place, with every mark of respect. 

Alas !” cried Abou Hassan, biting liis fingers, and in a voice so loud that the 
calipli was delighted to hear him ; “ here am I again fallen into the same dream, 
and the same illusion which I experienced a month ago : and what have I to 
expect but the same strokes of the thong, the hospital for madmen, and the 
iron cage ? Almighty God ! I resign myself into the hands of thy divine pro- 
vidence. He whom I received yesterday evening at my house is a most wicked 
fellow to cause me this illusion, and all the misery 1 shall suffer in consequence 
of it Perfidious traitor, he had promised with an oath, that he would shut my 
chamber-door after him when he left my house ; but he has not done so, and 
the evil spirit has entered! and now is again turning my brain with this cursed 
dream of Commander of the Faithful, and with so many other fancies by which 
he fascinates my eyes. May God confound thee, Satan, and heap a mountain 
of stones over thy head ! ” 

After these last words, Abou Hassan shut his eyes, and remained wrapped in 
deep thought, with a mind thoroughly confused. A moment after he opened 
them, and looking by turns on all the objects presented to his view: “ Great 
God ! w cried he again, but with rather less astonishment, and with a smile, “I 
resign myself into the hands of thy provid&ick ; preserve me from the temptation 
of Satan.” Then closing his eyes again, “I know what I will do,” continued 
he; “ I will sleep Jtill Satan leaves me, and is gone back to the place whence 
became^ though I should stay till noon.” 

They did not give him time to sleep again as he proposed. Heart’s Delight, 
one of the damsels whom he had the first rime, came up to him, and 
seating herselGat the end of the sofa, 1 Commander of the Faithful M said she, 
in a very respectful manner,, “ I beseech your majesty to pardon me, if I take 
the libei ty Of advfcfhg you not to sleep again, but to endeavour to rouse yourself 
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and get up, because the day is beginning to appear. ” “ Get thee from me, 

Satan,*’ said Abou H aa sa n , when he heard this voice ; then looking up at 
Heart’s Delight, “Do you call me Commander of the Faithful?” said he : 

“ You certainly take .me for another person. ” * 

It is your majesty,” resumed Heart’s Delight, “ that I give this title, 
which belongs to you as sovereign of all the Mussebnan world, whose most 
humble slave I am, and to wham 1 have now the honour of speaking. Your 
majesty chooses, without doubt, to amuse yourself,” added she, “ in pretending 
to forget yourself, unless perhaps it be owing to the remains of some unpleasant 
dream ; but if your majesty will be pleased to open your eyes, the cloud which 
perhaps hangs over your imagination will be dissipated, and you will see that 
you are in your palace, surrounded bv your officers and by us, the humblest 
of your slaves, ready to render you our accustomed services. Nor ought your 
majesty to be surprised at seeing yourself in this saloon, and not in your bed ; 
you yestenlay fell asleep so suddenly that we were unwilling to wake you, in 
order to conduct you to your bedchamber, and we satisfied ourselves with 
placing you so as to sleep commo'liously on this sofa.” 1 

Heart's Delight said so many other things to Abou Hassau, which appeared j 
probable to him, that at length he rose and sat up. He opened his eyes, and j 
knew her again, as well as Cluster of Pauls, and the other damsels whom he j 
had seen before. Then they all came neat him at once, and Heart’s Delight ! 
resuming her discourse : “Commander of the faithful, and vicar of the prophet j 
| upon earth,” taid she, “your majestv will allow' us to remind you again that U j 
j is time to rise ; you see it is daylight. 1 ’ ; 

: “ You are very troublesome and impertinent,” resumed Abou Hassan, rub- 1 

I bing his eyes ; “ I am not Commander of the Faithful, I am Abou Hassan, I 1 
very well know ; and you shall not persuade me to the contrary/’ “ We know ! 
nothing of Abou Hassan, of whom your majesty speaks,” replied Heart’s j 
Delight; “we have no desire to know' him ; we kdow your majesty to be j 
Commander of the Faithful, and ycni will never persuade us that you are \ 

, not so.” . j 

Abou Hassan cast his eyes around him, and felt as it were under enchantment 
at seeing himself in the same saloon in which he knew he had been before ; but 
he attributed all this to a dream, like that he had already experienced, and of 
which he dreaded the sad consequences. “God have mercy upon me,” cried 
| he, lifting up his hands and eyes like a person who knew not where he was ; 

| ‘‘‘into His hands I resign myself. From what I now see I cannot doubt but 
the devil, who entered my chamber, besets and disturbs my imagination with 
all these visions.” The caliph, who was observing him, and had |ust_ heard all 
his exclamations, felt himself inclined to laugh so heartily that he had some 
difficulty to prevent discovering himself. 

Abou Hassan was, however, now lying down, and had shut his eyes again. 

“ Commander of the Faithful,” immediately said Heart’s Delight, *V«mce your 
majesty does not rise after being told it is daylight, as we are oound to do, and 
that it is necessary your majesty should pay attention to the business of the 
empire, which is entrusted to your government, we shall make use of the per- 
mission you have given us on such occasions.” At the same time she took niffl , 
by one arm, and called the other damsels to assist her in making him rise from 
the place where he was laid ; and they carried him, almost by force, into the : 
midst of the -saloon, where they placed him on a sea0 Then they took each ; 
Other by the hand, and danced andsjkipped about him to the sound of the 1 
cymbals, and all the other instnimenb, which they pl^ed about his head m | 
loud as possible. . ! 

Abou Hassan found himself perplexed beyond expression : “ Can 1 be really i 
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caliph and Commander of the Faithful ? ” said he to himself. At last, uncertain 
what to think, ha was desirous of speaking out, but the loud sounds of the 
instruments prevented his being heard He beckoned to Cluster of Pearls and 
Morning Star, who danced about him, holding each other by the hand, and 
signified that he wished to speak. Immediately she put a stop to the dance and 
the sound of the instruments, and came near him. “Don’t tell fibs,” said he, 
with great simplicity; “ tell me truly who I am.” 

“Commander of the Faithful,” answered Morning Star, “your majesty 
chooses to surprise us by putting this question, as if you did not yourself know 
that you are Commander of the Faithful, and the vicar upon earth of the 
prophet of God, who is Lord both of this and the other world : of that in 
which we now are, and of that which is to come after death. If this were not 
the case, some extraordinary dream must have made your majesty forget who 
you are. It may well be something of this sort, if it is considered that your 
majesty has slept to-night a much longer time than usual : nevertheless, if your 
majesty gives permission, I will bring to your recollection everything you did 
yesterday through the whole day. She then related to him his coming into the 
council, the punishment of the iman and the four old men by the officer of the 
police ; the present of a purse of gold sent by his vizier to the mother of a person 
called Abou Hassan; what was done in the interior of the palace, and what 
passed at the three tables of refreshment, which were served in the three saloons, 
even in the last, “where your majesty,” continued she, addressing herself to 
him, “after having made us sit near you at the table, did us the honour of 
hearing our songs, and taking wine from our hands, till the moment when your 
majesty fell fast asleep in the manner just related by Heart’s Delight. Since 
then, your majesty, contrary to your usual habit, has been constantly in a deep 
sleep, quite to the beginning of this day. Cluster of Pearls, all the rest of the 
slaves, and all the officers present, will prove the same thing, so that your 
majesty will prepare to go to prayers, for it is now time.” 

“Well, well,” returned Abou Hassan, shaking his head, “you would fain 
impose upon me, if I would hearken to you. For my part,” he went on, “ I 
say, you are all mad, and have all lost your senses. Tis a great pity, however, 
since you are all so handsome. But know, that since I saw you, I have been at 
my own house, have treated my mother very ill, have been thrown into the 
lunatics’ hospital, where I remained, much against my will, more than three 
weeks, during which time the keeper never failed to treat me every day with 
fifty strokes of the thong j and would you have all this to be nothing but a 
dream? Surely you are jesting.” “ Commander of the Faithful,” replied 
Morning Star, “we are all ready, all that are present, to swear by whatever 
your majesty holds most dear, that what you tell us is only a dream. You have 
not left this room since yesterday, and you have not ceased sleeping the whole 
night till this moment.” 

The confidence with which this damsel assured Abou Hassan that all she 
said was true, and that he had not left the saloon since he first entered it, 
reduced him once more to the situation of not knowing what to believe — either 
who he was, or what he saw. He remained some time quite lost in thought 
“ O Heaven ! ” said he to himself, “ am I Abou Hassan ? Am I Commander of 
the Faithful ? God Almighty, enlighten my understanding ! Cause me to dis- 
tinguish the truth, thatl may know on what to depend.” He then uncovered' 
his shoulders, still all black with the strokes he had received, and showing them 
to the damsels, “See,” said he, “and judge whether such wounds could come 
from a dream when oiffe is sleeping. I can assure you, I think them real ; and 
Che pain I still fuel from them is so sure a proof; that I can have no doubt. If, 
nevertheless, all this has befallen me in my sleep, it is the most extraordinary 
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and the most astonishing thing in the world ; I must confess, it passes my 
comprehension." 

In the uncertain state of Abou Hassan’s mind, he called one of the officers, 
who was near him : “Come hither,” said he, 44 and bite the tip of my ear, that 
I may determine whether I am asleep or awake.” The officer came near, took 
the top of his ear between his teeth, and bit it so hard, that Abou Hassan set 
up a dreadful ciy. 

At this cry all the instruments played at the same time, and the damsels and 
the officers began to dance, to sing, and skip about Abou Hassan with so much 
noise, that he fell into a sort of frenzy, which made him do a thousand silly 
things. He began to sing with the rest. He stripped off the fine dress of the 
caliph, which they had put upon him. He threw upon the floor the cap he had 
on his head ; and with only nis shirt aud drawers on, he readily sprang off his 
seat, and threw himself between the two damsels, whom he took by the hand, 
and began to skip and dance with them so actively, so violently, and with so 
many droll and ridiculous twistings of his body, that the caliph could no longer 
restrain himself in his hiding-place. This sudden fit of merriment of Abou 
Hassan made him laugh so violently that he fell backwards, and was heard 
above all the noise of the musical instruments and cymbals. He was so long a 
time unable to contain himself, that he was in danger of suffering from the 
struggle. At length he rose up, and opened the lattice. Then putting out his 
hand, still continually laughing : “Abou Hassan, Abou Hassan,” cried he, 
“are you determined to make me die with laughing?” 

When the caliph spoke, everybody was silent, and the loud music ceased. Abou 
Hassan was quiet with the rest, and turned his head towards the place whence 
he voice came. He recollected the caliph, and, at the same time, the merchant 
of Moussoul. He was not disconcerted at this ; he knew in a moment that he 
was quite awake, and that all which had befallen him was perfectly real, and 
no dream. He fell in with the humour and the design of the caliph : * Ah, 
ah!” cried he, looking at him with an air of confidence, “you are there, 
merchant of Moussoul ! what, then, do you complain that I make you die with 
laughing ; you, that are the cause of the ill-treatment I showed my mother, and 
of all 1 myself received during my long confinement in the hospital for lunatics ; 
you, who have so ill-treated the iman of the mosque in our part of the town, 
and the four scheiks my neighbours — for I had nothing to do with it — I wash 
my hands of it ; you, who have occasioned so much distress, and so many cross 
accidents? In short, are not you the aggressor, and am not 1 the sufferer?” 
“You are in the right, Abou Hassan,” replied the caliph, still continuing to 
laugh; “but for your comfort, and to make amends for all your Sufferings, 
I am ready, and I call God to witness it, to recompense you in any way you 
wish, and shall think proper to demand.” 

As soon as he had said this, the caliph came down from bis closet, and 
entered the saloon. He ordered one of his best habits to be brought, and bade 
the damsels and the officers of the chamber employ themselves, according to 
their duty, m dressing Abou Hassan with it. When they had done so, “You 
are my brother,” said the caliph, embracing him ; 44 ask of me whatever shall 
be most satisfactory to you, and I will grant it.” “ Commander of the Faith- 
ful,” replied Abou Hassan, “ I beseech your majesty to Jiave the goodness to 
inform me what you did to turn my brain, and what was your design in so 
doing ; at present this is of more importance to me than anything else, to bring 
my mind back again to its former sthte.” 

The caliph was ready to give Abou Hassan this satisfaction. “You must, in 
the first place, know then,” said he, “that I disguise myself very often, and 
especially by night, to make myself acquainted whether proper order be pre- 
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served in all respects in the city of Bagdad ; and as I am also glad to know 
what is passing in its neighbourhood, 1 fix a certain day, which is the first of 
every month, to make a large circuit beyond the walls, sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other ; and I always return by the bridge, I was returning 
from the circuit the evening you invited me to sup with you. In the course of 
our conversation you observed, that the chief thing you desired was, to be caliph 
and Commander of the Faithful only during the space of twenty-four hours, to 
punish the iman of the mosque of your neighbourhood, and the four scheiks his 
counsellors. Your desire appeared to me a circumstance from which I might 
derive great amusement, and with that view, I at once thought of the means of 
procuring you the satisfaction you were desirous of. I had about me a powder, 
which brings on a deep sleep the moment it is taken, and from which a person 
does not awake during a certain time. Without your perceiving it, I put a 
dose of it into' the last glass which I presented to you, surd you swallowed it, 
Y ou were immediately seized with a sleepy fit, and I ordered you to be taken 
away and carried to my palace by the slave attending upon me ; and when I 
went away, I left your chamber-door open. I need not tell you what happened 
to you at my palace after your waking, and during the whole of that day till 
night, when, after having been well entertained, by my order one of my female 
slaves, who waited upon you, put another dose of the same powder into the 
last glass which wa 3 presented to you, and which you drank. A sound sleep 
immediately seized you, and I ordered you to be earned back to your own 
house by the same slave who had brought you, with an order to leave again the 
cliamber-door open when he came out of it. You have yourself told me all that 
befell yon on the next and following days. I did not imagine you would have 
to undergo so much as you suffered on this occasion : but as I have given you 
my word, I will do everything to console yoti. and what shall make you forget, 
if possible, ail yottr sufferings. See, then, what I can do for your satisfaction : 
and freely ask me to give you whatever you wish.” 

“ Commander of the Faithful,” returned Abou Hassan, w great as have been 
the evils I have suffered, they are effaced from my memory the moment I know 
they were occasioned by my sovereign lord and master. With regard to the 
generosity with which your majesty offer? to make me feel the effects of 50 much 
goodness,' I can have no doubt, after your irrevocable word has passed ; but 
as self-interest had never much power over me, since your majesty gives me this 
liberty*, the favour I shall presume to ask is to allow me free access to your 
person, that I may have the. happiness all my fife of admiring your greatness.” 

This last proof of Abou Hassan’s disinterestedness completely gained the 
caliph's- esteem. “ I most readily comply with your request,” 1 said he, “and 
at the same time grant you free access to me in my palace at all hours* and in 
whatever part I may be and be immediately assigned him an apartment in 
the palace. As to nis appointments, he chose rather that he should’ be about 
his person than have any particular office in his treasury, and upon the spot 
ordered a thousand pieces of gold to be paid him from the privy purse. Abou 
Hassan made the humblest acknowledgments to the caliph, who then left him, 
in order to hold a council as usual. 

* Abou Hassan took this opportunity of going immediately to his mother, to 
inform her of all tfiftt had passed, and to acquaint her with hrs good fortune. 
He made her understand that all which had befallen him was by no means in a* 
dream ; that be had been caliph, that he had actually discharged all the func- 
tions, and really received all the honours paid to the caliph, during the space of 
twenfjr*fei^ hour* , Aid that she need not doubt of what he was telling her, 
since trehaef ft toflrflnped to him by the caliph’s own mouth. 

The news of Abou Hassan’s story was soon spread throughout the city of 
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Bagdad : it passed even into the neighbouring provinces, and thence into the 
most distant, and all the singular and amusing circumstances with which it was v 
attended. 

This newly* acquired distinction of Abou Hasten rendered him extremely 
attentive about the caliph’s person. As he was naturally of a good temper, 
and occasioned much cheerfulness wherever he came by his wit and pleasantry, 
the caliph scarcely knew how to do without him ; and he never engaged in any 
! scheme of amusement but he made .him of the party. He sometimes introduced 
him even to his wife Zobeide, to whom he had related his history, which enter- 
tained her much. Zobeide was very well pleased with him ; but she observed, 
that whenever he attended the caliph in lus visits to her, he had always hfc> eye 
upon one of her slaves, called Nouzhatoul Aouadat. This she determined, 
therefore, to communicate to the caliph. “ Commander of the Faithful,” said 
the princess one day to him, " you do not observe perhaps as I do, that every 
time Abou Hasten comes hither with you, he constantly fixes his eye upon 
Nouzhatoul Aouadat, and that he never fails to make her blush. You will 
hardly doubt that this is a sure sign she does not dislike him. If,, there- 
fore, you will take my advice, we will contrive a marriage between them.” 
“ Madam,” returned the caJfph, “you bring m my recollection a thing I ought 
not to have forgotten. I know Abou H.ussan’s opinion on the subject of 
marriage from himself, and I have always promised to give him a wife with 
whom he shall have every reason to be satisfied. X am glad you have spoken 
to me about it, and I cannot conceive how the thing could have escaped my 
memory. But it is better that Abou Hasten should follow his own inclination 
in the choice he is to make for himself. Besides, since Nouzhatoul Aouadat 
i does not seem averse to the match, we should not hesitate about this marriage, 

! Here they are both, they have nothing to do but to declare their consent.” 

Abou Hassan threw himself at the feet of the caliph and Zobeide, to testify 
how sensible he was of their kindness towards him. “ I cannot,” said he, as 
he rose, “ receive a bride from better hands ; but I dare not hope that Nouzha- 
toul Aouadat will' give me her hand so cordially as I am ready to give her mine.” 
Upon saying this, he Looked at the slave of the princess, who, on her part, by a 
respectful silence, and by the colour which rose into her cheeks, plainly dis- 
covered that she was entirely disposed to follow the inclination of (he caliph, 
and of Zobeide, her mistress. 

The marriage took place, and the nuptials were celebrated m die palace with 
great demonstrations of joy, which lasted many days., Zobeide considered it a 
point of honour to make tier slave rich presents, to please the caliph ; and the 
caliph on his part, out of regard for ZobeicK-, was equally generous towards 
Abou Hassan. 

„ The bride Was conducted* to the apartments which the caliph had assigned to 
Abou Hassan, her husband, who expected her with impatience. He received 
her to the sound of all sorts of musical instruments, mixed with the voices of 
singers of both sexes, belonging to the palace, which sounded with fids loud 
and harmonious concert. 

Many days passed’ in the festivities and rejoicings usual upon such occasions, 
when at fejftgth the new-married pair were left to enjoy themselves. Abou 
Hassan and his new wife were charmed with each other. They were so per- 
fectly united in affection, that, except the time they employed in paying 
attendance, one on the caliph, and the other on the princess Zobeide. they 
e ^ tirel y together. It is true that Nouzhatoul Aouadat had all the qualities 
of a wife capable of inspiring Abou Hassan with love, for she correspOTided to 
those wishes he had expressed so plainly to the caliph. Wiiji such dmositions 
they could not fail of passing their time together most agreeably. Their table 
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was constantly covered at every meal with the most delicious and high-seasoned 
dishes that cooks, with the utmost care, could prepare and furnish. Their 
, sideboard was always full of the most exquisite wine, which was so disposed, as 
to be conveniently within the reach of either as they sat at table. There they 
enjoyed themselves most agreeably in private, and entertained each other with 
a thousand pleasantries, which made them laugh more or less, according to the 
degree of tneir wit and humour. Their evening repast was more peculiarly 
devoted to pleasure. At that time were served only the best sorts of fruits, 
almond-cakes, and the most exquisite confectionery. At every glass they drank 
their spirits were raised by some new songs which were often composed at the 
moment, and suggested by the subject of their conversation. These songs were 
sometimes accompanied by a lute, or some other instrument on which both of 
them were able to perform. 

Abou Hassan and Nouzhatoul Aouadat passed a long time in the enjoyment 
of this mirth and good cheer. They took no thought about the expense of their 
way of living. The cook whom they had chosen had hitherto furnished every- 
thing without making his demand. It was but right that he should receive 
some money ; he therefore presented his account to them. The amount was 
found to be very considerable. There was, besides, a demand made for bridal 
garments of the richest stuffs for the use of both, and for jewels of high value 
for the bride ; and so very large was the sum, that they perceived but too late, 
"that of all the money they had received from the liberality of the caliph and 
the princess Zobeid£ when they were married, there remained no more than 
was sufficient to discharge the debt. This made them reflect seriously on their 
past conduct, but their reflections could not remedy the present evil. Abou 
Hassan was inclined to pay the cook, and his wife had no objection. They 
sent for him, and paid him his demand, without showing the least sign of the 
embarrassment they must immediately find themselves in upon payment of this 
money. 

The cook went away quite rejoiced at being paid in so new and very excel- 
lent coin : for none of an inferior sort was ever seen at the caliph’s palace. 
Abou Hassan and Nouzhatoul Aouadat had thought they should never see an 
empty purse. They remained in profound silence, with downcast eyes, and 
much confounded at finding themselves reduced to such a situation the very 
first year after their marriage. 

Abou Hassan well remembered that the caliph, on receiving him at his 
palace, promised him that he should never want for anything. But when he 
reflected that he had squandered, in a little time, the liberal bounty he had 
received, besides feeling in no disposition to make a request, he could not bear 
to expose himself to the shame of avowing to the caliph the ill use he had made of 
it, and the necessity he was under of receiving a fresh supply. He had, besides, 
given up all his own property to his mother, as the calipn had retained him near 
his person : and he was very unwilling to have recourse to her for assistance, as 
she would know, from such a step, that he was fallen again into the same state 
of distress as he was in soon after the death of his father. 

Nouzhatoul Aouadat, on her part, who regarded the generosity of Zobeide, 
and the liberty she had given her of marrying, as more than a sufficient recom- ' 
pease for her services and attachment, did not think she had any claim to 
request further favours. 

At last Abou Hassan broke silence ; and looicing at Nouzhatoul Aouadat 
with an open countenance : “ I plainly see,” said he, “ that vou are in the same 
embarrassment wjth myself and that you are considering wnat we are to do in 
a situation so deplorable as ours, when our money fails us all at once, before we 
had made provision for such distress. I know not what you may think of the 
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matter ; for my part, whatever may be the consequence, I am determined not 
to retrench, in the smallest instance, my usual expenses, and I believe you are 
not disposed to give up yours. The point is, to find means to provide for 
them, without our having the meanness to apply either to the caliph or Zobeid& s 
and I think I have made a discovery. But in this matter we must resolve to 
assist each other.” 

This speech of Abou Hassan gave Nouzhatoul much satisfaction, and some 
degree of hope. “ I was not less engaged than you with this thought,” said 
she ; “ and if I did not speak out, it was because I could see no remedy. I 
must confess that the declaration you have just made, gives me the greatest 
satisfaction possible. But since you have discovered the means as you say, and 
that my assistance is necessary to our success, you have only to tell me what I 
am to do, and you shall see that I will exert myself to the utmost.” “I felt 
assured,” replied Abou Hassan, “that you would not fail in a matter which 
concerns you equally with myself. This, then, is the scheme I have devised, to 
procure money in our necessity, at least for some time to come. It consists in i 
a little piece of deceit, which we must practise towards the caliph and Zobeidfc, | 
and which, I am assured, will cause them amusement, and not be unprofitable j 
to us. The deceit which I propose is, that we should both of us die.” ! 

“That we should both of us die!” said Nouzhatoul Aouadat abruptly. 

“ You may die if you please; but for my part, I am not yet tired of life, and 
not to give you offence, I have no intern ion of dying quite so soon. If you* 
have no better scheme to propose than this, you may execute it yourself, for I 
can assure you I will have nothing to do with it.” “You are a woman,” I 
replied Abou Hassan; “I mean you are surprisingly ready and quick : you 
give me no time to explain myself. Hear me, then, a moment patiently, and 
you shall find that you will have no objection to dying in the way I mean to 
die. You will understand that I do not mean to talk of a real, but a feigned 
death.” 

“ Ah ! good !” said Nouzhatoul Aouadat, with quickness, “ since our concern 
is only with a feigned death, I am at your service : you may depend upon me ; 
you shall see with what zeal I will second you in this sort of death ; for to tell 
you freely, I have a most unconquerable aversion to the thoughts of dying so 
soon in the way I first understood you.” “Very well,” said Abou Hassan, 

“ you may be satisfied this is what I mean ; in order to succeed in my scheme, 

I am going to play the dead man. You shall immediately take a sheet, and 
you shall put me in a coffin as if I were actually dead. You shall place me in 
the middle of the chamber in the usual way, with a tufban on my face, and my 
feet turned toward* Mecca, with every preparation made for carrying me to the 
grave. When all this shall be done, you shall set up a cry and shed tears, as 
is usual upon such occasions, rending your garments, and tearing your hair, and 
in this state of lamentation, and with dishevelled locks, you shall go and 
present yourself to Zobeide. The princess will wish to know the reason of 
your tears ; and when she shall be informed by you in language much inter- 
rupted by sobs, she will not fail to pity you, and make you a present of a sum 
of money to assist you in defraying the expenses of my funeral, and to purchase ^ 
a piece of brocade to serve for a pall, in order to give a splendour to my inter- 
ment, as well as to purchase a new dress for yourself in the room of that which 
she will see you have torn. As soon as you shall have returned with this money, 
and this piece of brocade, I will rise from the place. where I have been lying; 
and you shall take it instead of me. You shali pretend to be dead, and after 
you have been put into a coffin, I will go in my turn to the caliph, and play the 
same part you shall have done with Zobeidfe ; and I dare promise myself that 
the caliph will not be less liberal to me than Zobeidfc will h^e been to you. 
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When Abou Hassan had sufficiently explained himself on his intended 
project, 4i l believe,” said Nouzhatoul Aouadat immediately, “that the trick 
will be very amusing ; and 1 am mistaken if the caliph and Zobeide will not 
think themselves much obliged to us for it. The business now is to manage it 
properly : let me alone for the part I am concerned in, that shall be well per- 
formed— at' least, as well as I suppose you will perform yours, and we shall 
both act with zeal and attention in proportion as we both expect to derive 
benefit from it. Let us lose no time. Whilst I am getting a sheet, jdo you put 
on your shirt and drawers ; 1 know what belongs to funerals as well as anybody ; 
for whilst I was in the service of Zobeide, if any slave died among my com- 
panions, I was always appointed to superintend the burial.” 

Abou Hassan was not long in doing what Nouzhatoul Aouadat recommended. 
He lay down on his back on the sheet which had been spread upon the carpet 
in the middle of the chamber, crossed his arms, and suffered himself to be 
wrapped up in a manner which seemed as if nothing more was necessary but to 
place him on the bier, and to carry him out to be buried. 1 1 is wife turned his 
feet towards Mecca, covered his face with the finest muslin, then placed his 
turban over it in such a manner as not to prevent his breathing. She then 

{ >ulled off her head-dress, and with tears in her eyes, and her hair hanging 
oose and dishevelled, pretending to pull it, with great outcries, she struck her 
cheeks, and beat her breast violently, and showed every other sign of the most 
passionate grief. In this manner she went out, and crossed a spacious court, 
intending to go to the apartment of the princess Zobeidfc. 

Nouzhatoul Aouadat, uttering such piercing cries that Zobeide heard her 
from her apartment, she ordered her female slaves, who were then in waiting, I 
to inquire whence the cries and lamentations which she heard proceeded. 
They instantly ran to the lattices, and came back to tell Zobeidfc that it was 
Nouzhatoul Aouadat, who was coming thither, apparently in very great distress. 
Immediately the princess, impatient to know what had befallen her, arose, and 
went to meet her, quite to the door of her antechamber. 

Nouzhatoul Aouadat here played her part to perfection. The moment she 
perceived Zobeide, who herself held back the tapestry, with the door of the 
antechamber half open, waiting for her, she redoubled her cries as she advanced, 
tore off her hair by handfuls, struck her cheeks and her breast more violently, 
and threw herself at her feet, bathing them with her tears. Zobeide, asto- 
nished to see her slave in such unusual affliction, asked her what was the matter, 
and what miifortune had befallen her. 

Instead of answering, the pretended afflicted one continued sobbing some 
time, apparently taking the utmost pains to suppress it “Alas! my ever- 
honoured lady and mistress,” cried she at last, her voice much broken with sobs, 

“ YVhat greater, what more fatal eyil could befall me than that which obliges 
me to come and throw myself at the feet of your majesty in the extreme distress 
to which I am reduced 1 May God prolong your life in the most perfect 
health, my ever-to-be-respected princess, and bestow upon you many and happy 
years I Abou Hassan, the poor Abou Hassan, whom you have honoured with 
your bounty, and whom you and the Commander of the Faithful gave me for a 
husband, is no more.” 


agreeable, so amusing ; I did not indeed expect to hear so soon of the death 
of such a man, 4rho promised to live to a great age, and so well also deserved 
it” She could n<* help expressing her concern by her tears. The female 
slaves that were In waiting, and who had often enjoyed the pleasantries of Abou 
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Hassan, when he was admitted to familiar conversation with Zobeid& and the 
caliph, witnessed, by their weeping, the regret they felt at her loss, and the 
share they took in it. 

Zobeide, her female slaves, and Nouzhatoul Aouadat, remained a long time 
with their handkerchiefs at their eyes, weeping and sobbing at this pretended 
death. At length, the princess broke silence, “Wretch, ” cried she, speaking 
to the supposed widow, “perhaps thou hast caused his death. Thou hast 
plagued him so much by thy sad temper that thou hast at last brought him to 
the grave.” 

Nouzhatoul Aouadat appeared to feel great mortification at this reproach of 
Zobeidi : “Ah, madam,” cried she, “I did not believe I had ever given your 
majesty, during the whole time I had the honour of being your slave, the 
smallest reason for your entertaining so disadvantageous an opinion of ray 
behaviour towards a husband so dear to me. I should think myself the most 
unhappy of women if you were really persuaded of it. I have paid every fond 
attention to Abou Hassan, which a wife must ever pay to a husband whom she 
dotes upon ; and I can say without vanity, that I have felt for him all the 
tenderness which he deserved, for his ready compliance with all my moderate 
wishes, and which, indeed, merited on his part every proof that he was equally 
fond of ine. I am persuaded he would fully justify me on that subject in 
your majesty’s opinion if he were still living. But, madam,” added she, her 
tears flowing afresh, “his hour was come; that alone was the cause of his 
death.” 

In truth, Zobeid£ had always observed in her slave the same even temper, 
the same unaffected sweetness, a great degree of docility, and a zeal in every- 
thing she undertook in her service, which arose more from inclination than 
duty. She did not therefore hesitate to believe her on her word, and ordered 
the superintendent of her treasury to fetch a purse of a hundred pieces of gold, 
and a piece of brocade. She returned immediately with the purse and the 
piece of brocade, which at Zobeide’s order she delivered to Nouzhatoul 
Aouadat, 

Upon receiving this handsome present she threw herself at the princess’s 
feet, and made her the most humble acknowledgments, with great satisfaction 
at her heart that she had succeeded so well. “ Go,” said Zobeid£, “let the 
piece of brocade be used to spread over your husband on his bier, and spend 
the money to defray the expense of a funeral that shall do him the honour he is 
worthy of. And, as soon as may be, moderate the excess of your affliction : I 
will take care of you.” 

Nouzhatoul Aouadat was scarcely out of the presence of Zobeidfe than she 
joyfully dried up her tears, and returned as soon as possible to give Abou 
Hassan an account of the success she had met with in playing heT part. As ‘ 
she entered, Nouzhatoul Aouadat* burst into a violent fit of laughing at 
finding again Abou Hassan in the same situation she had left him, in the 
middle of the room, and ready prepared for his funeral. “ Get up,” said she, 
still laughing, “and behold the fruits of my imposition upon Zobeidfe. We 
shall not die of hunger to-day.” Abou Hassan quickly got up,;<$nd rejoiced 
with his wife on seeing the purse and the piece of brocade. 

Nouzhatoul Aouadat was so pleased at having succeed&l so well in the 
artifice She had just practised upon the princess, that she could not contain her 
joy: “This is not enough,” said she to her husband in a laugh ; “I must 
pretend to die in my turn, and see whether you will be clever enough to get as 
much from the caliph as I have done from Zobeid&.” “ 'Phis is exactly the 
humour of women,” replied Abou Hassan ; u it is very justly said, they* have 
always the vanity to think they are superior to men, although they seldom 
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do Anything well bnt by their advice. It is hardly likely that I should not 
succeed with the caliph as well as you have done — I, who contrived the 
scheme. But let us lose no time in idle chat ; do you now pretend to be’ dead, 
and you shall soon see whether I do not manage as well. ” 

Abou Hassan laid his wife in the same place and in the same manner in 
which he was himself laid, turned her feet towards Mecca, and went out of his 
chamber in great disorder, his turban ill put on, like a man in great affliction. 
In this situation he went to the caliph, who was then holding a particular 
council with the grand vizier Giafar, and the other viziers in whom he placed 
the most confidence. He presented himself at the door, and the usher, who 
knew that he had always free access, opened it to him. He entered, with one 
hand holding a handkerchief before his eyes, to conceal the feigned tears 
which he let fall in abundance ; and with the other, violently beating his 
breast, and uttering exclamations expressive of the greatest grief. 

The caliph, who was accustomed to see Abou Hassan with a countenance 
always cheerful, and always inspiring others with joy, was surprised at seeing 
him appear in so melancholy a situation. He took off his attention from the 
business they were then transacting in the council, in order to a9k him the 
occasion of his grief 

, “ Commander of the Faithful,” answered Abou Hassan, with repeated sighs 
and sobs, “a greater misfortune could not possibly befall me than what now 
makes the subject of my affliction. May God grant a long life to your 
majesty on that throne which you fill with so much glory. Nouzhatoul 
Aouadat, whom in your goodness you were pleased to bestow upon me, that I 
might pass the remainder of my life with her, is, alas ! ” After this excla- 

mation, Abou Hassan pretended to have his heart so oppressed that he uttered 
not another word, but shed tears abundantly. 

The caliph, who understood that Abou Hassan came to inform him of the 
death of his wife, appeared extiemely affected at it ; “God have mercy upon 
her ! ” said he, with an air that showed how much he regretted her. “ She 
was a good slave, and Zobeide and 1 gave her to you with the design of 
making you happy ; she was worthy of a longer life. ” The tears then trickled 
from his eyes, and he was forced to take his handkerchief to wipe them away. 

The grief of Abou Hassan, and the tears of the caliph, drew tears, too^ 
from the grand vizier Giafar, and the other viziers. They all lamented the 
death of Nouzhatoul Aouadat, who in the mean time, was become extremely 
impatient to know how Abou Hassan had succeeded. 

The caliph entertained the same opinion of the husband as Zobeide had done 
of the wife, and imagined he had been the cause of her death. “Wretch,” 
said he, in an angry tone of voice, “hast thou not destroyed thy wife by thy 
ill-treatment of her ? Ah 1 I have no doubt of it ; thou shouldst at least have 
had some regard for the Princess Zobeidfc, my wife, who loved her more than 
any of her slaves, and who only parted with her in order to give her to thee. 
Is this a proof of thy gratitude ? ” 

“Commander of the Faithful,” answered Abou Hassan, pretending to weep 
more bitterly than ever, “ can your majesty for a moment entertain the thought 
that Abou Hassan, whom you have loaded with your bounty and your favours, 
and on whom you have conferred honours to which he presumed not to aspire, 
could be capable of so much ingratitude ? I loved Nouzhatoul Aouadat my 
wife as much on. this account as because she possessed so many excellent 
qualities, that I could not withhold from her all the attachment, all the tender- 
ness, and all the iove she deserved. But, please your majesty, she was to die, 
and God has chosen to let me no longer enjoy the happiness which I held from 
the bounty of yottf majesty, and that of your beloved wife,” 
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In short, Abou Hassan found means to counterfeit grief so perfectly by all > 
the outward marks of a true affliction, that the caliph, who indeed had never ) 
heard that he had behaved ill to his wife, gave credit to all he said, and did 
not doubt his" sincerity. The treasurer of the palace was present, and the 
caliph ordered him to go to the treasury and give Abou Hassan a purse of a 
hundred pieces of gold, together with a fine piece of brocade. Abou Hassan 
threw himself immediately at the feet of the caliph in token of his gratitude. 
“Follow the treasurer,” said the caliph; “the piece of brocade will serve 
you to lay over your dead wife, and the money to provide a funeral worthy of 
her; I have no doubt you will give her this last proof of your love.” 

Abou Hassan made no answer to these kind words of the caliph, but bowed 
profoundly as he retired. He followed the treasurer, and when the purse and 
piece of brocade were delivered to him, he returned to his house perfectly 
satisfied, and thoroughly happy in himself, at having so readily and easily 
found means to supply his present necessity which had occasioned him so much 
anxiety. 

Nouzhatoul Aouadat, tired at having been so long a time in confinement, 
did not wart till Abou Hassan should bid her quit her uncomfortable situation. 
As soon as she heard the door open, she lan towards him : “ Well,” said she, 
“has the caliph been as easily imposed upon as Zobeuie was? ” “ You see,” 

replied Abou Hassan, joking and showing her the purse and the piece of 
brocade, “ that I know how to counterfeit affliction for the death of a wife who 
is all the while alive and in health as well as you do to mourn for that of a 
husband who is also living.” 

Abou Hassan was very clear that this twofold artifice must have its conse- 
quences. Wherefore he cautioned his wife as well as he could upon all that 
was likely to happen, in order that they might act in concert, and he added, 
“the more we succeed in placing the caliph and Zobcide in some sort of 
embarrassment, the more pleased they will at last be ; and perhaps they will 
testify their satisfaction by some fresh marks of kindness.” This last con- 
sideration induced them more than any to carry on their artifice to the greatest 
possible length. 

Although there were affairs of importance to settle in the council which was 
then holding, the caliph, nevertheless, impatient to go to the princess Zobeid&, 
to condole with her on the death of her slave, rose very soon after Abou 
Hassan’s departure, and adjourned the council to another day ; the grand vizier 
and the other viziers took their leave and retired. • 

As soon as they were gone, the caliph said to Mesrour, chief of the eunuchs 
of the palace, who was almost always neai his person, and who besides was 
acquainted with all his designs, “ Follow me, and share with me in the grief of 
the 1 princess for the death of her slave Nouzhatoul Aouadat.” 

They went together to Zobeide's apartment : when the caliph was at the 
door, he put back the tapestry a little way, and perceived the princess sitting 
upon her sofa in great affliction, and her eyes still bathed in tears. 

The caliph entered, and walking up towards Zobeidfc, “ Madam,” said he, 
“it is unnecessary to tell you how great a share I take with you in your 
affliction, since you are not ignorant that I am as sensible to what gives you 
pain as I am to what gives you pleasure ; but we are all moftal, and we must 
give back to God that life which he hath given us, whenever he requires it. 
Nouzhatoul Aouadat, your slave, had in truth qualities, which deservedly 
gained your esteem; and I very much approve that you giv% proofs of it after 
her death. Consider, however, that your sorrows will never bring her back 
again to life, so that if you will follow my advice, and have Way regard for me, 
you will take comfort upon this loss, and pay more regard to a life which you 
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know to be very precious to me, and which constitutes the whole happiness of 
mine.” 

If the princess was charmed with the tender sentiments which accompanied 
the caliph’s compliments, she was also otherwise much surprised to hear of the 
death of Nouzhatoul Aouadat, which she did not expect. This intelligence 
threw her into such a state of astonishment that she remained some time unable 
to reply. Her surprise was much increased to hear an account so entirely 
different from what she had just been told, and it deprived her of speech ; at 
length, upon recovering herself, and regaining her voice, “Commander of the 
Faithful,” said she, with an’ air and tone still expressive of her astonishment, 
“I am very sensible to all the tender sentiments which you express for me; 
but allow me to say that I do not at all undei stand the intelligence you give me 
of the death of my slave : she is in perfect health ; God preserve us both, sire, 
but if you see me afflicted, it is at the death of Ahou Hassan her husband, your 
favourite, whom 1 esteem as much for the regard J know you have for him, as 
because you have had the goodness to introduce him to my acquaintance, and 
that he lias sometimes most agreeably entertained me. But, sire, the insensi- 
bility which 1 see in you at his death, and the forgetfulness you manifest in so 
very little time after the proofs you have given me of the pleasure you received 
from having him near you, fill me with surprise and astonishment. And this 
insensibility appears to me the more from the change you seem disposed 
to make, in telling me of the death of my slave, instead of speaking of his 
death. ” 

The caliph, who supposed he was perfectly well informed of the death of the 
slave, and who had reason to believe it from what he had seen and heard, 
began to laugh and raise his shoulders at hearing Zobeid& talk in this manner. 
“Mcsrour,” said he, turning towards and speaking to him, “what say you to 
this speech of the princess ? Is it not true that ladies have sometimes strange 
wanderings of the understanding, that one can scarcely pardon ? For, in 
short, you have both heard and seen, as well as myself.” And turning again 
to Zobeide, “ Madam,” said he, “shed no more tears for Abou Hassan, for he 
is perfectly well. Weep rather for the death of your dear slave : it is scarcely 
a moment since her husband came into my apartment all in tears, and so much 
afflicted as to give me pain, to announce to me the death of his wife, I 
ordered a purse of a hundred pieces of gold, and a piece of brocade, to be 
given him, towaids consoling him, and defraying the funeral expenses of the 
dead lady. Mesrour bore was witness of all that passed, and can tell you the 
same thing.” 

This discourse of the caliph did not appear to the princess to be serious ; 
she thought he only meant to impose upon her. “ Commander Of the 
Faithful,” replied she, “although it be your custom to joke, I must say this 
is not a proper time to do so. What I have been saying is quite & serious 
matter ; the death of my slave is not the present question, but the death of her 
husband Abou Hassan, whose fate I lament, and which you ought to lament 
with me.” . 

“And I, madam,” replied the caliph, becoming now much more serious, 
“I tell you without jesting that you are mistaken. It is Nouzhatoul Aouadat 
who is dead ; and it is Abou Hassan who is alive and in perfect health.” 

Zobeid£ was piqued at this dry reply of the caliph. “Commander of the 
Faithful, ” resumed she in an earnest accent, “may God keep you from re- 
maining long tinker this mistake ; you would make me suppose y ou are not in 
your usufd right mind. Allow me to repeat once more that it is Abou Hassan 
that is Sead, and^hat Nouzhatoul Aouadat, my slave, widow of the deceased, 
U certainly alive. It is. not an hour since she left me. She came hither quite 
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in despair, and in a state which alone would have drawn tears from me, e^\er 
though she had not, amidst continual sobs, told me the real cause of her 
affliction. All my women have been weeping with me, and they can give you 
the most convincing proofs. They will tell you also that I made her a present 
of a purse of a hundred pieces of gold, and a piece of brocade ; and the grief 
you observed in my countenance when you entered, was as much caused by the 
death of her husband as by the distress in which 1 had just seen her. I was 
even going to send you my compliments of condolence at the time you made 
your appearance.” * 

“Madam,” cried the caliph, with a loud laugh at these words of Zobeid^ 
“ this is a very strange obstinacy, and for my part I must tell you,” resuming 
lus serious tone, “ that it is Nouzhatoul Aouadat who is dead.” “No, I tell 
you,” replied Zobeid& instantly and earnestly also, “ it is Abou Hassan who is 
dead ; you shall never make me believe otherwise.” 

Fire sparkled in the caliph’s eyes from anger ; he sat on the sofe, but at a 
great distance from the princess; and speaking to Mesrour, “Go this moment*” 
said he, “and see which of the two is dead; and instantly bring me word. 
Although I am quite certain that it is Nouzhatoul Aouadat who is dead, I 
I would rather take this step than be any longer positive in a matter of which I 
am nevertheless perfectly convinced.” 

The caliph had not ended before Mesrour was gone. “ You will see in a 
moment,” continued he, speaking to Zobeid&, “who is right, you or 1.” 
“For my part,” replied Zobeidfc, “ I very well know that 1 am right, and you 
will yourself see that it is Abou Hassan who is dead, as 1 told you.” “And 
1,” resumed the caliph, “am so assured that it is Nouzhatoul Aouadat, that I 
will bet you any wager that you please that she is not in being, and that Abou 
Hassan is very well.” <# Do not think to carry your point so,” replied 
Zobeidfc ; “*I accept your wager ; I am so persuaded of the death of Abou 
Hassan, that 1 am ready to stake whatever I hold most precious against what 
you please of ever so little value. You very well know my turn and inclination, 
and therefore what I love best ; you have only to choose and propose, I will 
abide by it, be the consequence what it may.” “ Since this is the case,” said 
the caliph, “I stake then my garden of delights against your palace of 
pictures. One is as good as the other.” “Whether your garden,” replied 
Zobeidfc, “ is better than my palace is not the question at present between us. 
The business is for you to select whatever you please of mine to set against 
what you may bet on your part. I will consent to it„and the wager is settled. 
I shall not be the first to retract, I declare to God.” The caliph took the 
same oath, and they waited in expectation of Mesrour’s return. 

While the caliph and Zobeide were contending so earnestly, and with so 
much warmth, whether it was Abou Hassan or Nouzhatoul Aouadat that was 
dead, Abou Hassan, who had foreseen their altercation upon thw point, was 
extremely attentive to whatever might happen. When he saw Mesrour at a 
| distance through the lattice, near which he sat conversing with his wife, and 
; observed that he was coming straight to their apartments, he immediately under- 
stood for what purpose he was despatched. He told his wife to pretend to be 
dead once more, as they had before agreed, and to lose no time. 

In fact, there was no time to lose, and it was as much as be could do, before 
Mesrour arrived, to place his wife upon the ground again, and to spread over 
her the piece of brocade which the caliph had ordered to be given him. He 
then opened the^door of his apartment, and with a melancholy and dejected 
countenance, holding his handkerchief before his; eyes, he slated himself at the 
head of the pretended deceased. # 

Scarcely was this done, when Mesrour entered the chamber. The funeral 
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know to be very precious to me, and which constitutes the whole happiness of 
mine.” 

If the princess was charmed with the tender sentiments which accompanied 
the caliph's compliments, she was also otherwise much surprised to hear of the 
death of Nouzhatoul Aouadat, which she did not expect. This intelligence 
threw her into such a state of astonishment that she remained some time unable 
to reply. Her surprise was much increased to hear an account so entirely 
different from what she had ju6t been told, and it deprived her of speech ; at 
length, upon recovering herself, and regaining her voice, 4 * Commander of the 
Faithful/’ said she, with an' air and tone still expressive of her astonishment, 
“I am very sensible to all the tender sentiments which you express for me; 
but allow me to say that I do not at all understand the intelligence you give me 
of the death of my slave : she is in perfect health ; God preserve us both, sire, 
but if you see me afflicted, it is at the death of Abou Hassan her husband, your 
favourite, whom 1 esteem as much for the regard I know you have for him, as 
because you have had the goodness to introduce him to my acquaintance, and 
that he has sometimes most agieeably entertained me. But, sire, the insensi- 
bility which 1 see in you at his death, and the foi getfiilness you manifest in so 
very little time after the pi oofs you have given me of the pleasure you received 
from having him near you, till me with surprise and astonishment. And this 
insensibility appears to me the more from the change you seem disposed 
to make, in telling me of the death of my slave, instead of speaking of his 
death. ” 

The caliph, who supposed he was perfectly well informed of the death of the 
slave, and who had reason to believe it from what he had seen and heard, 
began to laugh and raise his shoulders at hearing Zobeidfc talk in this manner. 
“Mesrour,” said he, turning towards and speaking to him, “what say you to 
this speech of the princess? Is it not true that ladies have sometimes strange 
wanderings of the understanding, that one can scarcely pardon? For, in 
short, you have both heard and seen, as well as myself/’ And turning again 
to Zobeid&, “ Madam/’ said he, “shed no more tears for Abou Ilassan, for he 
is perfectly well. Weep rather for the death of your dear slave : it is scarcely 
a moment since her husband came into my apartment all in tears, and so much 
afflicted as to give me pain, to announce to me the death of his wife. I 
ordered a purse of a hundred pieces of gold, and a piece of brocade, to be 
given him, towards consoling him, and defraying the funeral expenses of the 
dead lady. Mesrour here was witness of all that passed, and can tell you the 
same thing.” 

This discourse of the caliph did not appear to the princess to be serious; 
she thought he only meant to impose upon her. “ Commander iff the 
Faithful, replied she, “although it be your custom to joke, I must say this 
is not a proper time to do so. What I have been saying is quite a serious 
matter ; the death of my slave is not the present question, but the death of her 
husband Abou Hassan, whose fate I lament, and which you ought to lament 
with me.” * 

“ And I, madam,” replied the caliph, becoming now much more serious, 
“ I tell you without jesting that you are mistaken. It is Nouzhatoul Aouadat 
who is dead ; and it is Abou Hassan who is alive and in perfect health.” 

Zobeide was piqued at this dry reply of the caliph. * ‘ Commander of the 
Faithful, ” resumed she in an earnest accent, “may God keep you friom re* 
maining long linger this mistake ; you would make me suppose you are not in 
your U$tt§l right mind. Allow me to repeat once more that it is Abou Hassan 
that is dead, and rfhat Nouzhatoul Aouadat, my slave, widow of the deceased, 
ii certainly alive. It is.*iot an hour since she left me. She camebitber quite 
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in despair, and in a state which alone would have drawn tears from me, efter 
though she had not, amidst continual sobs, told me the real cause of her 
affliction. All my women have been weeping with me, and they can give you 
the most convincing proofs. They will tell you also that 1 made her a present S 
of a purse of a hundred pieces of gold, and a piece of brocade ; and the grief 
you observed in my countenance when you entered, was as much caused by die 
death of her husband as by the distress in which 1 had just seen her. 1 was 
even going to send you my compliments of condolence at the time you made 
your appearance.” 

“Madam,” cried the caliph, with a loud laugh at these words of Zobeidfc, 
“this is a very strange obstinacy, and for my part I must tell you,” resuming 
his serious tone, “that it is Nouzhatoul Aouadat who is dead.” “No, I tefi 
you,” replied Zobeidfe instantly and earnestly also, “it is Abou Hassan who is 
dead ; you shall never make me believe otherwise.” 

File sparkled in the caliph’s eyes from anger; he sat on the sofa, but at a 
great distance from the princess; and speaking to Mesrour, “Go this moment,” 
said he, “and see which of the two is dead; and instantly bring me word. 
Although 1 am quite certain that it is Nouzhatoul Aouadat who is dead, I 
would rather take this step than be any longer positive in a matter of which I 
am nevertheless perfectly convinced.” 

The caliph had not ended before Mesrour was gone. “You will see in a 
moment,” continued he, speaking to Zobeidi, “who is right, you or I.” 
“For my part,” replied Zobeufe, “ 1 very veil know that I am right, and you 
will yourself see that it is Abou Hassan who is dead, as 1 told you.” “And 
I,” resumed the caliph, “am so assured that it is Nouzhatoul Aouadat, that I 
will bet you any wager that you please that she is not in being, and that Abou 
Hassan is very well-” Ho not think to carry your point so,” replied 
Zobeidfc; “1 accept your wager; I am so persuaded of the death of Abou 
Hassan, that 1 am ready to stake whatever 1 hold most precious against what 
you please of ever so little value. Y ou very well know my turn and inclination, 
and therefore what I love best ; you have only to choose and propose, I will 
abide by it, be the consequence what it may.” “ Since this is the case,” said 
the caliph, “I stake then my garden of delights against your palace of 
pictures. One is as good as the other.” “Whether your garden,” replied 
Zobeide, “ is better than my palace is not the question at present between us. 
The business is for you to select whatever you please of mine to set against 
what you may bet on your part. I will consent to it„ and the wager is settled. 

I shall not be the first to retract, I declare to God.” The caliph took the 
same oatli, and they waited in expectation of Mesvour’s return. 

While the caliph and Zobeid£ were contending so earnestly, and with so 
much warmth, whether it was Abou Hassan or Nouzhatoul Aouadat that was 
dead, Abou Hassan, who had foreseen their altercation upon this point, was 
extremely attentive to whatever might happen. When he saw Mesrour at a 
' distance through the lattice, near which he sat conversing with his wife, and 
I observed that he was coming straight to their apartments, he immediately under- 
stood for what purpose he was despatched. He told his wife to pretend to be 
dead once more, as they had before agreed, and to lose no time. 

In fact, there was no time to lose, and it was as much as he could do, before 
Mesrour arrived, to place his wife upon the ground again, and to spread over 
her the piece of brocade which the caliph had ordered to be given him. He 
then opened the%oor of his apartment, and with a melancholy and dejected 
countenance, holding his handkerchief before his eyes, he stated himself at the 
head of the pretended deceased. # 

Scarcely was this done, when Mesrour entered the chamber. The funeral 
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Igfttration, which he immediately saw, gave him secret pleasure as far as it 
Lcgarded the commission with which he was charged by the caliph. As soon 
as Abou Hassan saw him, he rose to meet him, and respectfully kissing his 
hand, “Sir,” said he, sighing and lamenting, “you see me in the greatest 
affliction possible for the death of my dear wife Nouzhatoul Aouadat, whom 
you honoured with your kindness. ” 

Mesrour was much affected with this address, nor was it possible for him to 
refuse a few tears to the memory of the deceased. He lifted up the cloth 
a little way which covered the body towards her head, that he might look at 
her face, which was then to be seen : and letting it fall again after he had taken 
a slight view, with a deep sigh, he said, “ There is no other god but God : we 
must all submit to His will, and every creature must return to Him. Nouzha- 
toul Aouadat, my good sister ! ” added he, sighing again, “your destiny has j 
been of very short duration : God have mercy upon you ! ” He then turned 
towards Abou Hassan, who was bathed in tears : “It is not without reason,” 
said he, “ that women sometimes know not what they say, which cannot be 
excused. Zobeid£, most excellent mistress as she is, is now in this predicament. 
She would maintain to the caliph that it was you who was dead, and not your 
wife. And let the caliph say what he will to the contrary, in order to convince 
her by the strongest and most serious assurances, he cannot succeed. He has 
even -called me as a witness to vouch for the truth in confirmation of it, since 
you well know I was present when you came to tell him this afflicting news ; 
but all to no purpose. They wore so earnest and obstinate in their altercation, 
that it would not have ended if the caliph, in order to convince Zobeide, had 
not determined to send me hither to know the truth with certainty. But I am 
afraid it will not answer ; for take what method you please with women to make 
them understand a matter, they are unconquerably obstinate when once they 
have taken a thing into their heads.” 

“ God preserve the Commander of the Faithful in the possession and good use 
of his excellent understanding,” replied Abou Hassan, the tears still in his. 
eyes, and his words interrupted by sobs ; “ you see the state of the case, and 
that I have not imposed upon his majesty. And would to God,” cried he, the 
better to carry on the cheat, “that I had never found occasion to go to him with 
such melancholy, such afflicting information. Alas 1 ” added he, “I cannot 
find words to express the irreparable loss I have this day sustained.” “True,” 
replied Mesrour, “and I can assure you I share very sincerely in your affliction. 
However, you must be comforted, and not thus entirely give way to your grief. 

I must leave you, contrary to my inclination, to return to the caliph ; but I 
beg as a favour,” continued he, “that you would not let the body be carried 
away until I return, for 1 am desirous of being present at her interment, and 
following her with my prayers.” 

Mesrour was going away to give an account of his commission, when Abou 
Hassan, who waited upon him to the door, observed that he had no claim to 
the honour he intended him. Lest Mesrour should turn back immediately to 
say something else, he followed him with his eye for some time, and when he 
saw him at a considerable distance, he came back to his chamber, and freeing 
Nouzhatoul Aouadat from the covering under which she lay, “This then,” 
said he, “is a new scene in our play, but I suppose it will not be the last ; and 
certainly the princess Zobeide will not pay any regard to Mesrour’s report, but 
on the contrary, will laugh at him : her reasons are too strong against giving 
credit to him, so that we must expect some new event.” Whfie Abou Hassan 
was saying this, NoiVzhatoul Aouadat had time to put on her dress again; they 
both then resumed tfyeir seat on the sofa near the lattice, in order to observe 
what was passing. 
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In the mean time Mesrour reached Zobeide’ s apartment; he entered her 
eabinet laughing, and clapping his hands, as a man would do who had some- 
thing agreeable to communicate. The caliph was naturally of an impatient 
temper ; he wished to have the matter instantly cleared up ; besides, he was 
urged on to it by the challenge of the princess ; as soon, therefore, as he saw 
Mesrour, “Wicked slave,” cried he, “this is no time for laughing; you say 
not a word ; speak out boldly, who is dead, the husband or the wife ? ” 

“Commander of the Faithful,” immediately answered Mesrour putting on 
a serious countenance, “it is Nouzhatoul Aouadat that is dead, and Abou 
Hassan is still as much afflicted as when he lately appeared before your majesty.” 

Without giving time for Mesrour to proceed, tne caliph broke out : “ Good 
news 1” cried he, with a loud burst of laughter ; “it is only a moment since 
Zobeid&, your mistress, was in possession of the palace of pictures; it is now mine. 
It was betted against my garden of delights since you left us, so that you could 
not havfc given me greater pleasure ; I will take care to reward you. But no 
more of this — tell me every particular of what you have seen,” 

“Commander of the Faithful,” Mesrour went on, “when I reached Abou 
Hassan’s apartments, I went into the chamber, which was open ; I found him 
still weeping, and very much afflicted at the death of his wife Nouzhatoul 
Aouadat. He was seated near the head of the deceased, who was placed in 
the middle of the room, with her feet turned towards Mecca, the body covered 
with the piece of brocade which your majesty lately presented to Abou Hassan. 
After testifying the share I took in his grief. I drew near, and lifting the cover- 
ing of the deceased near the head, I knew again Nouzhatoul Aouadat, whose 
face was already swollen and much changed. I very earnestly exhorted Abou 
Hassan to be comforted, and when 1 came away, I expressed my wish to be 
present at the interment of his wife, and that he would not suffer the corpse to 
be carried to the grave till I should come. This is all I have to tell your 
majesty in consequence of the order which you gave me.” 

When Mesrour had finished his report: “I ask you no more questions,” 
said the caliph, laughing very heartily ; “I am perfectly satisfied with your 
exactness.” And addressing the princess Zobeide, “Well, madam,” said the 
caliph, “have you anything still to say in opposition to so evident a truth ? Do 
you to continue to think that Nouzhatoul Aouadat is still living and that Abou 
Hassan is dead ? and do you not confess that you have lost your wager ? ” 
Zobeide could by no means be satisfied that Mesrour had made a true report. 
“ How, sire, can you think that I shall believe this ^ave ? He is an impel ti- 
nent fellow, who knows not what he says. I am neither blind nor deprived of 
my senses ; I have seen with my own eyes Nouzhatoul Aouadat under the 
greatesL affliction. I have myself spoken to her, and I heard perfectly what she 
told me concerning the death of her husband. ” 

“Madam,” returned Mesrour, “ I swear by your life, and by the life of the 
Commander of the Faithful, the most precious things in the world to me, that 
Nouzhatoul Aouadat is dead, and that Abou Hassan is alive.” '“Thou liest, 
vile and contemptible slave,” replied Zobeide in a violent passion, “and I will 
confound thee in a moment” She immediately called her women by clapping 
her hands ; they instantly entered in great numbers. “ Come hither,” said the 
princess to them, “tell me the truth ; who is the person tfiat came to me a 
short time before the Commander of the Faithful made his visit here ? fi The 
women all answered that it was the poor afflicted Nouzhatoul Aouadat And 
speaking to her treasuress, “ What was it I ordered you to give her upon going 
away?* “Madam,” replied the treasuress, “I gave to Nouzhatoul Aouadat, 
by your majesty’s order, a purse of a hundred pieces of gold, and a piece of 
brocade, which she took away with her.” “ Well then, wretch, unworthy slave,” 
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said Zobeide to Mesrour in great indignation, “what canst thou say to all thou 
hast now heard? Whom thinkest thou I am now to believe, thee, or my 
treasurers, ray women, and myself? ” * 

Mesrour did not fail in reasons to oppose this address of the princess, but, as 
he was afraid of irritating her still more, he chose the more prudent part, and 
remained silent, thoroughly convinced all the while by the proofs he had met 
with, that Nouzhatoul Aouadat was dead, and not Abou Hass an. 

During this altercation between Zobeide and Mesrour, the caliph, who had 
observed the proofs brought on both sides, and which each party thought irre- 
fragable, and still persuaded that the princess was in the wrong, as well by 
what had passed in his own conversation with Abou Hassan, as by what Mes- 
rour just reported, laughed heartily at seeing Zobeid£ in such a rage with 
Mesrour. “Madam, to speak once more,” said he to her, “I know not who 
says that women are sometimes beside themselves : allow me to say, that you 
make it appear nothing was ever more truly said. Mesrour is but just returned 
from Abou Hassan’s apartments ; he tells you he has seen with his own eyes 
Nouzhatoul Aouadat lying dead in the middle of her chamber, and Abou Has- 
san sitting near the deceased ; and notwithstanding this testimony, which cannot 
reasonably be objected against, you will not believe it : it is a matter I cannot 
understand.” 

Zobeide seemed not to hear the representations of the caliph ; “Commander 
of the Faithful,” resumed she, “pardon me if I have a littie suspicion of you : 
I see plainly that you are leagued with Mesrour in a design to teaze me, and 
to try my patience to the utmost. And as 1 perceive that the report which 
Mesrour has made is arranged between you, I beg you would allow me to send 
also a person on my part to Abou Hassan’s apartments, that I may know 
whether I am in error. ” 

The caliph gave his consent, and the princess sent her nurse upon this impor- 
tant errand ; she was a woman far advanced in life, who had always remained 
with Zobeide from her infancy, and who was now .present with the other 
women. “Nurse,” said she, “attend to what 1 say: go to Abou Hassan’s 
house, or rather to that of N ouzhatoul Aouadat, since Abou Hassan is dead ; 
you see what is the nature of my dispute with the Commander of the Faithful and 
with Mesrour : there is no occasion to say any mote to you ; clear up the whole 
to me, and if you bring me back a good account, a valuable present shall be 
made to you ; go quickly, and return without delay.” 

The nurse departed, to r the great joy of the caliph, who was delighted to see 
Zobeide in this embarrassment ; but Mesrour, extremely mortified at seeing the 
princess so angry with him, was in search of some means to appease her, and 
to Contrive that the caliph and Zobeide should be both satisfied with him : for 
which reason he was delighted as soon as he saw Zobeide desirous of sending 
her nurse to Abou Hassan’s, because he was persuaded that the report she 
would make would correspond entirely with his own, and would serve to justify 
him and restore him again to her favour. 

Abou Hassan, in the mean time, who was always placed sentinel at the lattice* 
perceived the nurse at some distance. He immediately conceived what must 
be her errand on the part of Zobeidfc. He called his wife, and without a 
moment’s hesitation as to what was to be done, “Here*” said he, “comes the 
princess’s nurse to inquire into the truth ; 1 must again play the dead man m 
ray tarn. ” 

Everything was ready: Nouzhatoul placed Abou Hassan upon the ground, 
threw over him the^iece of brocade which Zobekfe had given her, and placed 
the turban on his face ; the nurse in her eagerness to execute her commission, 
came thither as qufckly as she could. Entering the chamber, die perceived 
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Nouzhatoul Aouadat with her hair dishevelled, all in tears, beating her breast 
and cheeks, and uttering loud lamentations. 

She drew near this pretended widow: ^ar Nouzhatoul Aouadat,” 



in a tone to excite compassion, “you see to what a w * nis | a ^ en ^ a tior 
reduced, overwhelmed with distress at the recent loss of A ? u ^ou t 
whom Zobeide, my dear mistress and yours, and the Command? 11 . "the Fs 


ion I am 
m> Hassan, 

, , - ~ie Faithful, 

had given me for a husband ! Abou Ilassan, my dear husband,” cried she 
again, 44 what have I done that thou shouldst so soon abandon me f Have not 
I always followed your inclination rather tlian my own? Alas I what will 
become of the pdor Nouzhatoul Aouadat ? ” 


The nurse was in utter astonishment at seeing everything contrary to what ihe 
chief of the eunuchs had reported to the caliph. “ This black-faced Mesrour,” 
exclaimed she earnestly, raising her hands, “ well deserves the curse of God, 
for having been the occasion of so great a quarrel between my good mistress 
and the Commander of the Failhtul, by such a notorious lie as he has told them. 
I must, my child,” added she, addressing herself to Nouzhatoul Aouadat, “I 
must tell you the wickedness and falsehood of this wretch Mesrour, who has 
maintained with inconceivable impudence to our good mistress, that you were 
dead, and Abou Hassan living” “ Alas ! my good mother,” cried Nouzhatoul 
Aouadat, 44 would to God he had spoken the truth ! I should not be under 
the affliction you see me, nor be lamenting a husband that was so dear to me.” 
At these last words she melted into tears, and bewailed her forlorn state with 
redoubled cries and lamentations. 

The nurse, much affected by the tears of Nouzhatoul Aouadat, seated herself 
near her, and shedding tears also, she insensibly approached the head of Abou 
Hassan, raised his turban a little, and uncovered Abou Hassan’ s face, to see 
whether she should know him. “ Ah ! poor Abou Hassan,” said she, covering 
him again almost directly, “ I pray God to have mercy upon you : farewell, my 
child, said she to Nouzhatoul Aouadat ; “ if 1 could stay with you a longer 
time I should be happy in doing so ; but 1 must not stop a moment ; my duty 
urges me to, go instantly and deliver my good mistress from the distressful state 
of anxiety into which this black villain has thrown her by his impudent false- 
hood, assuring her with an oath that you were dead.” 

Zobeide’s nurse had scarcely closed the door upon leaving them when Nouzha- 
toul Aouadat, who was well satisfied she would* not return, as she was in 
such haste to return to the princess, wiped her eyes, took off the things in 
which Abou Hassan was wrapped, and they returned together to .their places 
on the sofa, patiently waiting the event of their artifice, and always prepared to 
get out of the difficulty, whatever turn the matter should take. 

Zobeid&’s nurse in the mean time, notwithstanding her great age, returned 
with a quicker pace than she came out The pleasure of bringing the princess 
a good account, and still more, the hope of a good reward, occasioned her to 
arrive in a very short time ; she entered the cabinet of the princess almost out 
of breath, and giving an account of her commission, she related in an artless 
manner all she had seen. 

Zobeid£ heard the nurse's repent with a satisfaction slfe could not conceal. 
The moment she had finished, she said to the nurse in a tone of voice expressive 
of having gained, her point : 44 Repeat the same thing to the .Commander of the 
Faithful, who looks upon us as deprived of our senses, and who besides* wouid 
have it thought that we have no sentiment of religion, that we have no fear 
of God. Teliit to this wicked black slave, who has 4he insolence to m a in- 
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tain to my face what is not true in a matte!’ which I know better than he 
does.” 

Mesrour, who was in.^r^/^tion that the nurse’s expedition, and the report 
she was to make^Tf 415 ^ easo ^favourable, was excessively mortified to find that 
all tumed*o>^ *y rua er itly. Besides, he was very much chagrined at the 
excessive^? fT*? *^h Zobeide showed towards him about a fact which 
appeared tif 11 ^. t0 /tost certain thing in the world. For this reason he was 
TOUch pleas! «ing an opportunity of explaining himself freely to the nurse 
rather than r?°ife princess, whom he did not presume to answer, for fear of 
being guilty of disrespect: “Toothless old woman,” said he to the nurse, “I 
tell thee plainly, thou art a liar: there is not a word of truth in what thou 
sayest; 1 saw with my own eyes Nouzhatoul Aouadat lying d$ad in the middle 
of her chamber.” “Thou art a liar, a notorious liar thyself,” replied the 
nurse, with an air of insult, “ to dare to maintain such a falsehood, and to me, 
who am just returned from Abou H assail’ s house, whom I saw lying dead, and 
who has left his wife behind him perfectly alive.” 

“I am not an impostor,” replied Mesrour; “it is thou who art trying to 
mislead us.” “What a gross piece of impudence,” returned the nurse, “to 
presume thus to charge me with a falsehood in the presence of their majesties, 
who am just returned from seeing with my own eyes the truth of what I have 
the honour of reporting.” “Nurse,” rejoined Mesrour, “thou hadst better 
say no more ; thou art doting.” 

Zobeide could no longer bear this want of respect in Mesrour, who, without 
scruple, treated her nurse so contemptuously in her presence. Without, there- 
fore, giving her nurse time to answer this atrocious reproach: “ Commander of 
the Faithful,” said she to the caliph, “ I appeal to your justice respecting this 
insolent behaviour, which concerns you as much as myself.” She could say no 
more, her vexation was so excessive, but burst into tears. 

The caliph, who had heard all this altercation, was very much embarrassed. 
It was to no purpose that lie silently gave all possible attention to the matter. 
He knew not what to think of so much contradiction. The princess, for her 
part, as well as Mesrour, the nurse, and female slaves, who were present, knew 
not what to think of it, and were silent. The caliph at last began : “Madam,” 
said he, addressing himself to Zobeide, “I see clearly we are all liars; I first, 
you next, then Mesrour, and then the nurse — at least, it appears that no one of 
us is more worthy of credit than another ; so let us rise, and go ourselves to the 
spot, and make out on whiqh side the truth lies; I see no other way of clearing 
up our doubts and quieting our minds.” 

Saying this, the caliph rose, the princess followed him, and Mesrour walking 
before to open the door : “ Commander of the Faithful,” said he, “ I am much 
rejoiced your majesty has taken this step ; and 1 shall be more so when I shall 
convince the nurse, not that she is doting, because that expression has had the 
misfortune to offend my good mistress, but that the report she made is not true.” 
The nurse quickly replied, “ Hold thy tongue, black face; nobody here but 
thyself can be possibly doting. ” 

Zobeide, who was unusually angry with Mesrour, could not bear that he 
should again attack her nurse. She took her part therefore: “Vile slave,” 
said she, “ whatever Jhou mayest say, I still maintain that my nurse has spoken 
the truth; thee I can only regard as a liar.” “Madam,” answered Mesrour,, 
“ if the nurse is so truly assured that Nouzhatoul Aouadat is alive, and that 
Abou Hassan is dead, let her make but some bet with me ; die would not dare.” 
The nurse was readjPwith an answer: “I actually do dare,” said she, “and 
take thee at thy word. Let us see whether thou wilt stand to it” Mesrour 
kept his word ; the Arse and he made a wager in the presence of the caliph 
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and the princess, of a piece of gold brocade, with silver flowers, such as either 
of them should pitch upon. 

The apartment which the caliph and Zobeidfc left, although at some distance, 
was directly opposite to those in which Abou Hassan and Nouzhatoul Aouadat 
lived. Abou Hassan, who saw them coming, preceded by Mesrour, and* 
followed by the nurse, with a great number of Zobeide’s women, immediately 
apprised his wife of it, telling her that he never was more mistaken if they were 
not to be soon honoured with a visit from them. Nouzhatoul Aouadat looked 
through the lattice and saw them coming. Although her husband had told her 
beforehand what was likely to happen, she was, nevertheless, surprised: “What 
shall we do?” cried she. “We are ruined.” “Not at all, don’t be afraid,” 
returned Abou Hassan very coolly: “have you already forgotten what we have 
said upon this subject ? Let us both pretend to be dead, as we have each of us 
pretended before, and as we have agreed ; and all, you shall see, will turn out 
well. At the rate they are coming, we shall be ready before they reach the 
door. ” 

In fact, Abou Hassan and his wife determined to cover themselves as well as 
they could, and in this situation, after they had placed themselves one beside 
the other, in the middle of the chamber, each under the piece of brocade, they 
waited quietly for the arrival of the company, who were coming to visit them. 

This illustrious company at last arrived; Mesrour opened the door, and the 
caliph and Zobeide entered the chamber, followed by all their people. They 
were much surprised, and stood motionless at the dismal spectacle which pre- 
sented itself to their view. No one knew what opinion to form upon the 
subject. Zobeide at last broke silence : “ Alas !” said she to the caliph, “ they 
are both dead! This is your doing," she went on, looking at the caliph and 
Mesrour, “by your obstinately endeavouring to impose upon me that my dear 
slave was dead, as indeed she is, and without doubt, as will appear, for grief at 
having lost her husband.” “Say rather, madam,” replied the caliph, with a 
contrary prejudice, “that Nouzhatoul Aouadat died first, and that the poor 
Abou Hassan fell under the affliction of seeing his wife, your dear slave, die. 
So you must allow that you have lost your wager, and that the palace of pictures 
is now fairly mine.” “And I,” replied Zobeid&, with a spirit excited by the 
contradiction of the caliph, “I maintain that you have lost, and that your 
favourite garden belongs to me. Abou Hassan died first because my nurse told 
you, as well as me, that she saw his wife alive, and lamenting her husband’s 
death.” 

This altercation of the caliph with Zobeide brought on another ; Mesront and 
the nurse were upon the same footing with them ; they too had betted, and each 
asserted the claim to have won. The dispute was extremely warm between the 
chief eunuch and the nurse, who were upon the point of proceeding to very 
gross abuse. ( 

At last the caliph, reflecting upoqpall that had passed, jointly agreed that 
Zobeidfc had as much reason as himself to maintain that she was the winner. 
Mortified at not being able to come at the truth in this matter, he drew near the 
two dead bodies, and seated himself towards their heads, endeavouring himself 
to come at some expedient which should determine the wager in his own favour, 
and against Zobeicfe. “Yes,” cried he a moment after, “I swear by God’* 
holy name, that I will give a thousand pieces of my own fjaoney to the person 
who shall ascertain to me which of the two died first.” 

The caliph had scarcely said these last words when he heard a voice, under 
the brocade which covered Abou Hassan, that cried : ^ Commander of the 
Faithful, it is I who died first ; give me the thousand pieces of gold.” And at 
the same time he saw Abou Hassan, who freed himself fr®m the brocade which 
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I covered him, and who threw himself at his feet. His wife uncovered herself in 
the same manner, and ran to throw herself at the feet of Zobeidfc, but out of 
decency she trapped herself in the brocade ; Zobeide set up a loud cry, which 
♦ increased the terror of all those who were present. The princess at last 
recovered from her fright, and was overjoyed at seeing her dear slave risen 
again, almost at the moment she felt inconsolable at having seen her dead. 

“ Ah! you wicked one !” cried she, “you have occasioned me much suffering 
for your sake in more ways than one 1 I pardon you, however, from the bottom 
of my heart, since I find that you are not actually dead. * 

The caliph on his part liad not taken the thing so much to heart ; far from 
being afraid when he heard Abou H assail’ s voice, he was near bursting with 
laughter on seeing them both freeing themselves from their coverings, and, 
hearing Abou Hassan very seriously demanding the thousand pieces of gold 
! which he had promised to the person who should ascertain which died first. 
“So then, Abou Hassan,” said the caliph, laughing with fresh violence, “have 
you determined to make me die with laughter ? How came it into your head 
thus to surprise both Zobeid£ and me in a way we could not possibly be upon 
our guard against?” 

“ Commander of the Faithful,” replied Abou Hassan; “I will tell you the 
whole without disguise. Your majesty very well knows that T always had a 
turn for good living. The wife you gave me has not induced me to relax in 
this point ; on the contrary, I have met with an inclination in her to encourage 
this propensity. With such dispositions, your majesty will easily believe that, , 
had our purse been as deep as the sea in addition to the wealth of your majesty, ! 
we should soon have found the means of squandering everything ; this has been j 
the case with us. Ever since we have been together we have spared in nothing, 
while we were living at large upon your majesty’s bounty. This morning, after 
having settled accounts with our cook, we found, upon satisfying his demand, 
and paying besides some other debts, there remained nothing of all the money 
| you had given us. Thus reflections on the past, and resolutions to do better in 
[ future, crowded on our minds ; we proposed a thousand schemes which we soon 
after abandoned. At last the shame of seeing ourselves reduced to so wretched 
: a situation, and our not daring to inform your majesty of it, set us upon inventing 
this plan to supply our wants by diverting you with this little artifice, which we 
entreat your maje^y will have the goodness to forgiwj.” 

The caliph and Zobeid& were very well satisfied with the sincerity of Abou 
Hassan j they did not seem at all angry at what had passed ; on the contrary, 
Zobei^l, who had always taken the matter in too serious a light, could not help 
laughing, in her turn, at the thought of all that Abou Hassan had devised to 
bring about his design. The caliph, who had scarcely at all ceased laughing, 
so singular did the scheme appear to him, said to Abou Hassan and his wife as 
he rose: “ Follow me, both of you; I will give you the thousand pieces of gold 
that I promised you for the joy 1 feel that you are neither of you dead.” 

“Commander of the Faithful,” resumed Zobeidfe, “content yourself, I 
beseech you, with causing the thousand pieces of gold to be given to Abou 
Hassan : you owe them only to him : as to his wife, that is my business.” At 
. the same time she ordered her treasuress, who came with her, to give a thousand 
pieces of gold to Nouzhatoul Aouadat also, in proof of the joy she felt oh her 
part that she was stid alive. 

Thus did Abou Hassan and Nouzhatoul Aouadat a long time preserve the 
favour of the caliph Haroun Alraschid and of Zobeid£, and gained enough from 
their bounty abundantly to supply all their wants for the remainder Of their 
I lives. 
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THE HISTORY. OF ALADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 

In the capital of one of the richest and most extensive kingdoms of China there 
lived a tailor whose name was Mustafa, and who had no other distinction than 
that of his trade. This tailor was very poor, the profits of his trade barely 
producing enough for himself, his wife, and one son, with whom God had blessed 
him, to subsist upon. 

Mustafa’s son, whose name was Aladdin, had been brought up in a very idle 
and negligent manner, and had been so much left to himself, that he had con- 
tracted the most vicious inclinations. He was obstinate, disobedient, and 
mischievous, and regarded nothing his father or mother said to him. He was 
scarcely more than a child when he contracted the habit of being always from 
home. He generally went out early in the morning, and spent the whole day in 
playing in the public streets with other boys about the same age who were 
as idle as himself. 

When he was old enough to learn any trade, his father, who was unable to 
have him taught any other than wliat he himself followed, took him to his shop, 
and began to show him how he should use the needle. But neither kindness 
nor tht; fear of punishment was able to restrain his volatile and restless disposi- 
tion ; nor could his father by any method make him attend to his business. No 
sooner was Mustafa’s back turned than Aladdin was off. and returned no more 


1 during the whole day. His father continually chastised him, yet still Aladdin 
remained incorrigible ; and Mustafa, to his great sorrow, was obliged to abandon 
him to his idle vagabond kind of life. This conduct of his son gave him great 
pain, and the vexation of not being able to induce him to pursue a proper and 
reputable course of life, brought on so obstinate and fatal an illness, that at the 
end of a few months it put an end to his existence. 

As Aladdin’s mother saw that her son would never follow the trade of bis 
father, she shut up his shop, and converted all his stock and implements of 
trade into money, upon which, added to what she could earn by spinning cotton, 
she and her son subsisted. 

Aladdin, no longer restrained by the dread of his father, and so regardless of 
his mother’s advice that he even threatened her whenever she attempted to | 
remonstrate with him, now%ave himself completely up to a life of indolence and 
licentiousness. He continued to associate with persons of his own age, and was 
fonder than ever of entering into all their tricks and fun. He pursued this 
! course of life till he was fifteen years old, without showing the least spark of 
i understanding of any sort, and without making the least reflection upon what 
was to be his future lot. He was in this state when, as he was one day playing 
with his companions in one of the public places, as was his usual custom, a 
stranger, who was going by, stopped and looked at him. 

This stranger was in fact so noted and learned a magician, that he was, by ■ 
distinction' called the African magician, being a native of that country, whence 
lie had arrived only two days before. * 

Whether this African magician, who was well skilled in physiognomy, had 
remarked in the countenance of Aladdin the signs of such a disposition as was 
! adapted to his purpose, for which he had undertaken soflong a journey, or 
| whether he had any other project, is uncertain, but he very*adroiiIy made him- 
i self acquainted with hi* family, discovered who he was, and -the sort of character 
and disposition he possessed. He was no sooner informed of what he wished 
to know than he went up to the young man, and taking him to a little distance 
from his companions, asked him if his father was not called Mustafa, and a 
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tailor by trade,. ‘‘Yet, air,” replied Aladdin, “but he has been dead a long 
time.” 

At this Speech the African magician threw his arms round Aladdin’s neck, 
embraced and kissed him for some time, while the tears seemed to run from his 
eyes, and his bosom to heave with sighs. Aladdin, who observed him, asked 
him why he wept. “Alas, my child,” replied the magician, “how can I do 
otherwise? I am your uncle, for your father was my most beloved brother. 

I have been several years upon my journey, and at the very instant of my arrival 
in this place, and whenj was congratulating myself in the hopes of seeing him 
^ JUad^glyipg; hilEjoy'o'n my return, you inform me of his death. Must I not then 
feel the most violent grief when I thus find myself deprived of all my expected 
consolation? What however in a small degree alleviates my affliction is, that 
as far as my recollection carries me, I discover many traces of your father in 
your countenance, and I have not in fact been deceived in addressing myself to 
you.” He then asked Aladdin where his mother lived, at the same time putting 
his hand into his purse; and as soon as he had received an answer, the magician 
gave him a handful of small money, and said to him, “ My son, go to your 
mother, make my respects to her, and tell her that I will come and see her 
to-morrow if I have an opportunity, in order to afford myself the consolation of 
seeing the spot where my good brother lived so many years, and where he at 
last finished his career.” 

The African magician had no sooner quitted his new-created nephew than 
Aladdin ran to his mother, highly delighted with the money his supposed uncle 
had given him. “ Pray tell me, mother,” he cried, the instant of his arrival, 

“ whether I have not an uncle.” “ No, my child,” replied she, “ you have no 
uncle, either on your poor father’s side or mine.” “ I have, however, just left a 
man,” answered the boy, “ who told me he was my father’s brother and my 
uncle. He even cried and embraced me when I told him of my father’s death. 
And to prove to you that he spoke the truth, ” added he, showing her the money 
which he had received, “ see what he has given me. He bid me also be sure 
and give his kindest remembrances to you, and to say, that he would, if he had 
time, come and see you himself to-morrow, as he was vefy desirous of beholding 
the house where my father lived and died.” “It is true, indeed, my son, 
replied Aladdin’s mother, “ that your father had a brother, but he has been 
dead a long time, and I never heard him even mention any other.” After this 
conversation they said no more on the subject. 

The next day the African magician again accosted Aladdin while he was 
playing in some other part of the city with three other boys. He embraced him 
as before, and putting two pieces of gold in his hand, “Take this, my boy,” 
said he, “ and carry it to your mother. Tell her that I intend to come and sup 
, with her this evening, and that this is for her to purchase what is necessary for 
us to regale ourselves with ; but first inform me in what quarter of the city T 
shall find your house.” Aladdin gave him the necessary information, and the 
magician took his departure. 

Aladdin carried the two pieces of gold to his mother, and when he had told 
her of his supposed uncle’s intentions, she went out and procured a large supply 
, of good provisions. And as she was unprovided with a sufficient quantity of 
j china or earthenware, she went and borrowed what she might want of her 
< neighbours. She pas busily employed during the whole day in preparing for 
night; and in the fvening when everything was ready, she desired Aladdin, as 
his uncle might not .know where to find the house, to go out into the street, and 
if he should see hup, to, show him the way. 

Although Aladdin had pointed out to the magician the exact situation of his j 
mother’s house, he yas neverthless very ready to go, and at the very moment 
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that he was at the door he heard some person knock. . Aladdin instantly opened 
it, and saw the African bringing several bottles of wine in his hand, and different 
sorts of fruit for them to regale with. 

He had no sooner given to Aladdin all the things that he had brought than 
he paid his respects to his mother, and requested her to show him the place 
where his brother Mustafa was accustomed to sit upon the sofa. She had no 
sooner pointed it out, than he immediately prostrated himself before it, kissed 
the place several times, while the tears seemed to run in abundance from his 
eyes. “ My poor brother,” lie exclaimed, “how unfortunate am I not to have 
arrived time enough to receive your embraces once more before you died ! ” 
The mother of Aladdin begged this pretended brother to sit m the place her 
husband used to occupy, but he would by no means hear of it. “No,” he 
cried, “give me leave to seat myself opposite, that if I am deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing him here in person, sitting like the father of a family that is 
so dear to me, I may at least look at the spot as if he were present.” Aladdin’s 
mother pressed him no further, but permitted him to take whatever seat he 
chose. 

When the African magician had placed himself where he liked, he began to 
enter into conversation with Aladdin’s mothei. “Do not be surprised, my 
good sister,” he said, “at never having seen me during the whole of the time 
you have been married to my late brother Mustafa, of happy memory. It is 
full forty years since I left this country, of which I am a native, as well as him- 
self. In the course of this long period, I first travelled through India, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, and Egypt ; and after passing a considerable time in all the finest 
and most remarkable cities in those countries, I went into Africa, where I resided 
for a great length of time. At last, as it is the natural disposition of man, how 
distant soever he may be from the place of his birth, never to forget his native 
country, nor lose the recollection of his family, his friends, and the companions 
of his youth, the desire of seeing mine, and of once more embracing my dear 
brother, took so powerful a hold of my mind, that I felt myself sufficiently bold 
and strong again to undergo the fatigue of so long a journey. 1 instantly, there- 
fore, set about all the necessary preparations, and began my travels. It is 
useless to mention the length of time I was thus employed, the various obstacles 
I had to encounter, and all the fatigue I suffered before I arrived at the end of 
my labours. Nothing, however, so much mortified me, or gave me so much 
pain in all my travels, as the intelligence of the death of my poor brother, 
whom I so tenderly loved, and whose memory I mus$ ever regard with a r- spect 
truly fraternal. I have traced almost every feature of his countenance m the 
face of my nephew ; and it was this that enabled me to distinguish him irom the 
| other young persons with whom he was. He can inform you in what, manner 
I received the melancholy news that my brother no longer lived. I must, 
however, praise God for all things, and console myself in finding him again alive 
in his son, who certainly preserves his most remarkable features. ” 

The African magician, who perceived that Aladdin’s mother was very much 
affected at this conversation about her husband, and that the recollection of him 
renewed her grief, changed the subject, and turning towards Aladdin, he asked 
him his name. 4 * I am called Aladdin,” he answered. “ Well, then, Aladdin,” 
said the magician, “ what do you employ yourself about 7 Are you acquainted 
with any trade 7 ” 1 

At this speech Aladdin hung down his head, and was wiuch disconcerted ; 
but his mother seeing this, answered for. him. “ Aladcfn,” she said, “is 
a very idle boy. His father did all he could while he war alive to make him 
r learn his business, but he could not accomplish it ; and since his death, in 
spite of everything*! can say, he will learn nothing, but rfeads the idle life of 
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a vagabond, though I talk to him on the subject every day of my life. He 
spends all his time at play with other boys, as you saw him, without con- 
sidering that he is no longer a child : and if you cannot make him ashamed of 
himself, and induce him to profit by your advice, I shall utterly despair that he 
will ever be good for anything. He knows very well that his father left us 
nothing at his death to live tfpon ; and sees that though I pass the whole day 
in spinning cotton, yet that I can hardly get bread for us to eat In short, I 
am resolved soon absolutely to shut my doors against him, and make him seek 
a livelihood somewhere else. ” 

In saying this, the good woman burst into tears. “This is not right, 
Aladdin,” said the African magician; “you must, nephew, think of sup- 
porting yourself, and working for your bread. There is a variety of trades ; 
consider if there be not any one you have an inclination for in preference to 
another. Perhaps that which your father followed displeases you, and you 
■would rather be brought up to some other. Come, come, don’t conceal your 
opinion, give it freely, and 1 may perhaps assist you.” As he found that 
Aladdin made him no answer, he went on thus: “If you have an objection 
against learning any trade, and yet wish to be a respectable and honest character, 

I will procure you a sljop, and furnish it with rich stuffs and fine sorts of linens ; 
you shall sell the goods, and with the money that you make you shall buy other 
merchandise ; and in this manfier you will pass your life very respectably. 
Consult your own inclinations, and tell me candidly what you think of the 
plan. You will always find me ready to perform my promise.” 

This offer flattered the vanity of Aladdin very much ; and he was the more 
averse to any manual occupation, because he knew well enough that the shops 
which contained goods of this sort wcie much frequented, and the merchants 
themselves well dressed and highly esteemed. He hinted, therefore, to the 
African magician, whom he considered as his uncle, that he was much more 
inclined to the latter plan, and that he should all his life continue sensible of 
the obligation he was under to him. ** Since, then, this employment is agree- 
able to you,” replied the magician, “1 will take you with me to-morrow, and 
have you properly and handsomely dressed as becomes one of the richest 
merchants of this city, and then we will procure a shop in the way I propose. ” 

The mother of Aladdin, who till now had not been convinced that the 
magician was in fact the brother of her husband, no longer doubted it, after all i 
the good he promised to do for her son. She thanked him most sincerely for 
his kind intentions, and charging Aladdin to conduct himself so as to prove 
worthy of the good fortune his uncle had led him to expect, she served up the 
' supper. The conversation during the whole of the supper turned on the same 
subject, and continued till the magician, perceiving that the night was far 
advanced, took leave of Aladdin and his mother, and retired. 

The African magician did not fail to return the next morning to the widow 
of Mustafa the tailor, as he had promised. He took Aladdin away with him, 
and conducted him to a merchant’s, where ready-made, clothes, suited to every 
description of people, and made of the finest stuffs, were sold. He made 
Aladdin try on such as seemed to fit him, and after choosing those lie liked 
best, and rejecting others that he thought improper for him, “My nephew,” 
said he, “ choose, such as you are most pleased with out of this number.” 

I Delighted with thiF liberality of his new uncle, Aladdin made choice of one. 

The magician T?ou|lit it, together with everything that was necessary to com- 
I plete the dress, an^paid for the whole, without asking the merchant to make 
| any abatement. 

| When Aladdin s s^r himself thus magnificently dressed from head to foot, he 
| returned his uncle a thousand thanks ; the magician, on his part, again pro- 
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mised never to forsake him, but to have him always with him. He then 
conducted Aladdin to the most frequented parts of the city, particularly where 
the shops of the most opulent merchants were ; and when he was come to 
the street where the shops of fine stuffs and linens were, he said to Aladdin, 

“ You will soon become a merchant such as one of these. It is proper that 
you should frequent this place, and become acquainted with them. After 
this he carried him to the largest and most noted mosques, to the khans, where 
the foreign merchants lived, and through every part of the sultan’s palace where 1 
he iiad leave to enter. Having at length gone with him over every part of the 
citv most worth seeing, they came to the khan where the magician had hired 
an apartment. They found several merchants, with whom he had made some 
slight acquaintance since his arrival, and whom he had now invited to partake 
of a repast, in order to introduce his pretended nephew to them. 

The entertainment was not over till the evening. Aladdin then wished to 
take leave of his uncle, and go home ; the African magician, however, would 
not suffer him to go alone, but went himself, and conducted him back to his 
mother’s. When she saw her son so handsomely dressed, she was transported 
with joy. She continued to bestow a thousand blessings on the magician, who 
had been at so great an expense on her dear child’s account. “Generous 
relation,” she exclaimed, “I know not how to thank you enough for your 
great liberality. My son, I am aware, is not worthy of so much generosity ; 
and he will be wicked indeed if he ever proves ungrateful to you, or does not 
conduct himself so as to deserve and be an ornament to the excellent situation 
in which you are about to place him. For my part,” added she, “ I thank 
you with my whole soul ; may you live many happy years, and witness my 
son’s gratitude, who cannot prove his good intentions better than by following 
your advice.” 

“ Aladdin,” replied the magician, “ is a good boy. He seems to pay atten- 
tion to what I say. I have no doubt but we shall make him what we wish. 

I am sorry for one thing, and that is, that I am not able to perform all my 
promises to-morrow. It is Friday, and on that day all the shops are shut ; and 
it is impossible either to hire one, or furnish it with goods, because all the 
merchants are absent, and engaged in their several amusements. We will, 
however, settle all this business on Saturday ; and I will come here to-rnoirow 
to take Aladdin, and show him the public gardens in which people of reputation 
constantly walk and amuse themselves. He has probably hitherto been igno- 
rant of the way in which they pass their time there.’ He has associate ! only 
with boys, but he must now learn to live with men.” The magician then took 
his leave and departed. In the mean time Aladdin, who was delighted at 
seeing himself so well dressed, was still more pleased at the idea of going to 
the gardens in the suburbs of the city. He had never been without the 
gates, nor seen the neighbouring country, which was in fact very beautiful and 
attractive. 

The next morning Aladdin got up 'and dressed himself very early, in order 
to be ready to set out the moment his uncle called for him. After waiting 
some time, and which he thought an age, he became so impatient that he 
opened the door and stood on the outside to watch for his arrival. The 
moment he saw him coming, he went to inform his mothefbf it, took leave of 
her, shut the door, and ran to meet him. I 

The magician behaved in the most affectionate manner tf Aladdin. “Come, 
my good boy,” said he, with a smile, “ I will to-day shemiyou some very fine 
things. ” He conducted him out at a gate that led to some large and handsome 
houses, or rather magnificent palaces, to each of which Uiere was a beautiful 1 
garden, in which they had the liberty of walking. At each palace they came 
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to, he asked Aladdin if it were not very beautiful ; while the latter often i 
prevented^this question, by exclaiming, when a new one presented itself, “ O 1 
uncle, here is one much more beautinil than those we have before seen. ” In 
the mean time they kept going on into the country, and the cunning magician, 
who waited to go still farther, for the purpose of putting a design which he ! 
had in his head, into execution, went into one of these gardens and sat down i 
by the side of a large basin of pure water, which received its supplies through ' 
the jaws of a bronze lion. He then pretended to be very tired, in order to 
give Aladdin an opportunity of resting. “My dear nephew,” he said, “you 
| must be fatigued as well as myself. Let us rest ourselves here a little while, 

> and get fiesh strength to pursue our walk.” 

When they were seated, the magician took out from a piece of linen cloth, 
which was attached to his girdle, various sorts of fruits, and some cakes, with 
which he had provided himself ; he then spread them all on the bank before 
them. He divided a cake between himself and Aladdin, and gave him leave 
to eat whatever fruit he liked best. While they were eating, he gave his 
pretended nephew much good advice, desiring him to leave off playing with 
boys, and to associate with intelligent and prudent men, to pay every attention 
to them, and to profit from their conversation. “You will very soon,” said 
he, “be a man yourself, and you cannot too soon accustom yourself to their 
manner and behaviour.” When they had finished their slight repast, they got 
up, and pursued their way by the side of gardens, which were separated from 
each other by a small foss, that served chiefly to mark the limits of each, and 
not to prevent the communication between them. The honesty and good 
understanding of the inhabitants of this city, made it unnecessary for them to 
take any other means of preventing any injury from being done to each other. 
The African magician insensibly led Aladdin on much farther than the gardens 
extended ; and they walked on through the country till they came into the 
neighbourhood of the mountains. 

Aladdin, who had never In his whole life before taken so long a walk, felt 
himself very much tired. “Where are we going, my dear uncle?” said he. 
“We have got much farther than the gardens, and I can see nothing but 1 Vs 
and mountains before us. And if we^go on any farther, I know not whether 
I shall have strength enough to walk back to the city.” “Take courage, 
nephew,” replied his pretended uncle; “1 wish to show you another garden 
that far surpasses all you have hitherto seen. It is not far from hence ; and 
after your arrival you will feadily own how sorry you would have been to have 
come thus near it and not gone on to see it.” Aladdin was persuaded to 
proceed, aud the magician led him on considerably farther, amusing him all 
the time with entertaining stories to beguile the way, and make it less fatiguing 
and unpleasant. 

They at length came to a narrow valley, situated between two moderrtely- 
sbed mountains, of nearly the same height. This was the particular spot to 
1 which the magician wished to bring Aladdin, in order to put into execution the 
1 giand project that was the sole cause of his coming from the extremity of 
Africa to China. “We shall now,” said he to Aladdin, “go no farther, and* 

I shall here unfold to your view some extraordinary things, hitherto unknown 
to mortals ; and whfjh, when you shall have seen, you will thank me a thousand’ 
times for having mrde you an eye-witness of. They are indeed such wonders 
as no one besides lourself will ever have seen. I am now going to strike 
a light, and do you, fin the mean time, collect all the dry sticks and leaves that 
you can find, in order to make a fire.” 

There were so mMny pieces of dry sticks scattered about this place, that 
Aladdin very soon collected more than was sufficient for his purpose by the 
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time the magician had lighted his match. He then set them on fire ; and as 
soon as they were in a blaze, the African threw a certain perfume which he had 
ready in his hand upon them. A thick and dense smoke immediately arose, 
which seemed to unfold itself in consequence of some mysterious words pro- 
nounced by the magician, but which Aladdin did not in the least comprehend. 
At the same instant the ground slightly shook, and opening in the spot where 
they stood, discovered a square stone of about a foot and a half across, placed 
horizontally, with a brass ring fixed in the centre for the purpose of lifting 
it up. 

Aladdin was dreadfully alarmed at all these things, and was about to run 
awav, when the magician, to whom his presence was absolutely necessary in 
this mysterious affair, stopped him in an angry manner, giving him, at the same 
moment, a blow so violent as to beat him down, and very nearly knocked some 
of his teeth out, as it appeared from the blood that ran from his mouth. Poor 
Aladdin, with tears in his eyes, and tembling in every limb, got up. “My 
dear uncle,” he cried, “what have I done to deserve so severe a blow?” “ I 
have my reasons for it,” replied the magician ; “ 1 am your uncle, and consider 
myself as your father, and you ought not to make me any answer. Do not, 
however, my boy,” added he, ui a milder tone of voice, “be at all afraid; I 
desire nothing of you but to obey me most implicitly: and this you must do if 
you wish to render yourself worthy of, and Lo profit by, the great advantages I 
mean to afford you.” These fine speeches of the magician in some measure 
lessened the fright of Aladdin ; and when the former saw him less alarmed, 
“You have observed,” he said, “ what I have done by virtue of my perfumes, 
and the words that I pronounced. You are now to be informed that, under 
1 the^tone which you see here, there is a concealed treasure that is destined for 
you, and which will one day render you richer than any of the most powerful 
potentates of the earth. It is moreover the fact, that no one in the whole 
world but you can be permitted to touch, or lift up this stone, and go beneath 
it Even I myself am not able to approach it, and to take possession of the 
' treasure which is under it. And in order to ensure your success, you must 
observe and execute in every respect, even to the minutest point, what I am 
1 now going to instruct you in. Tins is a matter of the greatest consequence 
1 both to you and to myself.” 

Wrapped in astonishment at everything he had seen and heard, and full of 
the idea of this treasure which the magician said -was to make him for '-ver 
| happy, Aladdin forgot everything else that had passefl. “ Well, my dear 
he exclaimed, “ what must I do ? Tell me : I am ready to obey you *n every- 
thing.” “I heartily rejoice, my boy,” replied the magician, eml -racing 
Aladdin, “ that you have made so good a resolution. Come to me ; lake hold 
of this ring and lift up the stone. “I am not strong enough, uncle,” said 
Aladdin: “ you must help me. ” “No, no,” answered the African magician, 
“ you have no occasion for my assistance ; we shall neither of us do any good 
if I attempt to help you ; you must lift it up entirely by yourself. Pronounce 
only the name of your father and your grandfather, take hold of the ring and 
j lift it: it will come without any difficulty.” Aladdin did exactly as the 
j magician told him; he raised the stone without any trouble, and- laid it by the 
I side of him. 

When the stone was taken away, a small excavation Was visible, between 
three- and four feet deep, at the bottom of which there a) beared a small door, 
with steps to go down still lower. “You must now, mj /good boy,” said the 
African magician to Aladdin, “ observe very exactly everything that I am going 
to tell you. Go down into this cavern, and when you have come to the bottom 
of the steps which you see, you will perceive an open dtfkr, which leads into a 
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[ large vaulted space, that is divided into three successive halls. In each of these j 
I you will seC, on both sides of you, four bronze vases, as large as tubs, full of ; 
I gold and silver; but you must take particular care not to touch any of it/ 
l \Vhen you get in the first hall, take up your robe and bind it round you. l’hen 
observe, ana go on to the second without stopping, and from thence in the same 
l manner to the third. Above all, mind and be very particular not to go near 
the walls, nor even to touch them with your robe ; for if any part of your dress 
comes in contact, your instant deatli will be the inevitable consequence. This 
is Jjic reason of my having desired you to fasten your robe firmly round you. 
At the extremity of the third, there is a door which leads to a garden planted 
with beautiful trees, all of which are full of. fruit. Go on straight forward, and 
I pursue a path which you will pen&ivc, and which will bring you to the bottom 
! of a flight of fifty steps, at the top of which there is a terrace. When you shall 
' have ascended to the terrace, you will observe a niche before you, in which 
1 there is a lighted lamp. Take the lamp and extinguish if. Then throw out 
: the wick,' fend the liquid that is within, and put it in your bosom. When you 
have done this, bring it to me. Do not be afraid of staining your dress, as what 
\ is within tl^ lamp is not oil ; and when you have thrown it out, the lamp will 
J dry directly,' If you should feel yourself very desirous of gathering any of the 
fruit in the garden, you may do so ; and there is nothing to prevent your 
) taking as much as you please.” 

I When the magician had given these directions to Aladdin, he took off a ring 
which he had on one of his fingers, and put it on his pretended nephew, telling 
him, at the same time, that it was a preservative against every evil that might 
otherwise happen to him ; and again bade him be mindful of everything he had 
said to him. “ Go, my child,” added he, “ descend boldly; we shall now both, 
of us become immensely rich for the rest of our lives.” 

Aladdin gave a spring, jumped into the opening with a willing mind, atid 
went down to the bottom of the steps. He found the three halls exactly 
, answering the description the magician had given of them. He passed through 
| them with the greatest" precaution possible, as he was fearful he might be killed 
if he did not most strictly observe all the directions he had received. He went 
on to the garden, and ascended to the terrace without stopping. He took the 
lamp, as it stood lighted in the niche, threw out its contents, and, observing 
' that it was as the magician had said, quite dry, he put it into his bosom. He 
then came down tfie terrace, and stopped in the garden to examine the fruit, 
which he had only seen fog an instant as he passed along. The trees of this 
I garden were all full of the most extraordinary fruit. Each tree bore fruits of a 
1 different colour. Some were white, others sparkling and transparent, like 
l crystal ; some were red and of different shades, others green, blue, violet ; wimn 
of a yellowish hue ; in short, of almost every colour. The white were pearls ; 
the sparkling and transparent were diamonds ; the deep red were rubies ; the 
‘ paler, a particular sort of ruby called balass ; the green, emeralds; the blue, 

; turquoises ; the violet, amethysts ; those tinged with yellow, sapphires ; in the 
| same way, all the other coloured fruits were varieties of precious stones ; and 
' the whole of them were of the largest size, and more perfect than were ever seen 
j in the whole world. Aladdin, who knew neither their beauty nor their value, 

| was not at all struck with the appearance of them, ‘which did not the leastsuit 
3 his taste, like the fcs, t grapes, and other excellent fruits, common in China. 
j As he was not yet <Lan age to "be acquainted with their value, he thought they 
! were all only pieces d* coloured glass, and did not therefore" attach any other value 
| to them. The vaiiaty, however, and contrast of so many beautiful colours, as 
l well as the brilliancy and extraordinary size of each sort, nevertheless tempted 
; him to gather some <9 each ; and he took so many of every colour that he filled 
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both his pockets, as well as his two new purses that the magician had bought 
for him, at the time he made him a present of his new dress; and as his 
pockets, which were already full, could not hold his two purses, he fastened 
them on each, side of his girdle, or sash, and also wrapped some in its folds, as 
it was of silk, and made very full. Tn this manner he carried them so as 
tliey could not fall out. He did not even neglect to fill his bosom quite full, 
between his robe and shirt. 

Laden in this manner with the most immense treasure, though ignorant of its 
value, Aladdin made haste through the three halls, in order that he might not 
make the African magician wait too long. Having proceeded through them 
with the same caution as before, he began to ascend the steps he had come 
down, and presented himself at the entrance of the cave, where the magician 
was impatiently waiting for him. As soon as Aladdin perceived him, he called 
out, “ Give me your hand, uncle, to help me up.” “ You had better, my dear 
boy,” replied the magician, “ first gi ve me the lamp, as that will only embarrass 
you.” “It is not at all in my way,” said Aladdin, “and I will give it you 
when I am out.” The magician still persevered in wishing to get the lamp 
befoie he helped Aladdin out o f the cave ; but the latter had in fact so covered 
it with the fruit of the trees, that he absolutely tefused to give it till he had got 
out of the cave. The African magician was then in the greatest despair at the 
obstinate resistance the boy made, and put himself into the most violent rage. 

He then threw a little perfume upon the fire, which he had taken care to keep 
up, and he had hardly pronounced two magic worils. before the stone, which , 
served to shut up the enhance to the cavern, returned of iir> 3 ».n accord to the 
place, with all the earth over it, exactly in the same state as it was when the 
magician and Aladdin first arrived there. 

There is no doubt but that this African magician was not the brother of 
Mustafa the tailor, as he had formerly boasted, and consequently he was not 
the uncle of Aladdin. He was most probably born in Africa, as that is a 
country where magic is more studied than 111 any other ; he had given himself 
up to it from his earliest youlh ; and after near forty years spent in enchant- 
ments, experiments in geomancy, fumigations, and reading books of magic, he 
at length discovered that there was in the woild a certain wonderful lamp, the 
possession of which would make him the most powerful monarch of the universe 
if he were so fortunate as to obtain it. By a late experiment m geomancy, he 
discovered that this lamp was in a subterraneous place in the middle oJ China, 
in the very spot, and under the very circumstances that have just been <u tailed. 
Thoroughly persuaded of the truth of this discovery, he had come irom the 
farthest part of Africa, and after a long and painful jdumey, had arrived in the 
city that was nearest to this treasure. But though the lamp was certainly in 
the place which he had found out, yet he was nevertheless not permitted to 
take it away himself, nor to go in person to the very spot where it was. It was 
absolutely necessary that another person should go down to take it, and then put 
it into his hands. • It was, therefore, for this reason that he had addressed him- 
self to Aladdin, who seemed to him to be an artless youth, and well adapted to 
perform the service he expected from him ; and he had resolved as spon as he 
had got the lamp from him, to raise the last fumigation, pronounce the two 
magic words which produced the effect already seen, and sacrifice poor Aladdin 
^ to his avarice and wickedness, that he n ight not have ai 4 r cxistiaig witness of 
his being in possession of the lamp. The blow he had gjren Aladdin, as well 
as the authority he exercised over him, were on ly for the pypose of accustoming 
him to fear him, and obey all his orders without hesitation, that when Aladdin 
had got possession of the wonderful lamp , he might instantly deliver it to him. 
The reverse, however, of what he both wished and expected came to pass *, for 
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he was in such haste to put an end to poor Aladdin, only because he was afraid 
that while he was contesting the matter with him, some person might come 
and make that public which he wished to be quite secret, that he completely 
failed in his object. 

When the magician found all his hopes and expectations for ever blasted, 
he had only one method to pursue, and that was to return to Africa, which in 
fact he did the very same day. He pursued his journey along the most private I 
roads, in order to avoid the city, where he had met with Aladdin. He was I 
also afraid to meet with any person who might have seen him walk out with 
him, and come back without him. 

To judge from all these circumstances, it might naturally be supposed that 
Aladdin was gone for ever ; and indeed the magician himself, who thought he 
had thus destroyed him, had not paid any attention to the ring which he had 
placed on his finger, and which was now about to render Aladdin the most 
essential service and to save his life. Aladdin knew not the wonderful qualities 
either of that or the lamp ; and it is indeed astonishing that the loss of both of 
them did not drive the magician to absolute despair ; but persons of his pro- 
fession are so accustomed to defeat, and have so many events happen quite 
contrary to their wishes, that they never cease from endeavouring to conquer 
every misfortune by charms, visions, and enchantments. 

Aladdin, who did not expect this wicked action from hi* pretended uncle, 
after all the kindness and generosity with wb; C h ' L lre latter had' behaved to him, 
ex£CI^ encec ^ a ^ree sm pnse and astonishment, which is much easier to 
conceive than ^C-Cribe. When he found himself as it were buried alive, he 
called aloud a thousand times to his uncle, telling him he was ready to give him 
the lamp. But all his cries were useless, and having no other means of making 
himself heard, he remained in perfect darkness. His tears having at length 
ceased, he went down to the bottom of the flight of stairs, intending to go 
towards the light in the garden, where he had before been. But the walls, 
which had been Opened by enchantment, were now shut by the 1 same means. 
He felt all around him to the right and left several times, but could not 
discover the least opening. He then redoubled his cries and tears, sat down 
upon the step of his dungeon, without the least ray of hope ever again to 
see the light of day, and with the melancholy conviction that he should only 
pass from the darkness he nuw was in, to the shades of an inevitable and 
speedy death. 

Aladdin remained two days in this state, without either eating or drinking. 
On the third day, regarding his death as certain, he lifted up his hands, and 
joining them, as in the act of prayer, he wholly resigned himself to the will of 
God, and uttered in a loud tone of voice, “ There is no strength or power but 
in the high and great God.” In this action of joining his hands, he happened, 
without thinking of it, to rub the ring which the African magician had put upon 
his finger, and of the virtue of which he was as yet ignorant. Upon its being 
thus rubbed, a Genius of a most enormous figure, and a most horrid counte- 
nance, instantly rose as it were out of the earth before him ; he was so tall, that 
his head touched the vaulted roof, and he addressed these words to Aladdin : 
lf What do you wish ? I am i eady to obey you as your slave ; as the slave 
of him who has the ring on his finger, both I and the other slaves of the ring.” 

At any other me* lent, and on any other occasion, Aladdin, who was totally 
unaccustomed to su\ i appearances, would have been so frightened at the sight 
of such a wonderful figure, that he would have been unable to speak; but he 
was so entirely taken up with the danger and peril of his situation, that he 
answered without th| least hesitation, “ Whoever you are, take me, if you are 
i able, out of this place. n He had scarcely pronounced these words, when the 
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earth opened, and he found himself on the outside of the cave, and at the very 
i spot to which the magician had brought him. It is easy to be conceived, that 
after having remained in complete darkness for so long a time, Aladdin had at 
first some difficulty in supporting the brightness of open day. By degrees, 
however, his eyes were accustomed to the light, and in looking round him, he 
was surprised to find not the least opening in the earth. He could not com- 
prehend in what manner he had so suddenly come out of it. There was only 
the place where the fire had been made, which he recollected was close to the 
entrance into the cave. Looking round towards the city, he perceived it 
surrounded by the gardens, and thus knew the road he had come with the 
magician. He returned the same way, thanking God for having again suffered 
him to behold and revisit the face of the earth, which he had quite despaired of 
doing. He arrived at the city, but it was with great difficulty that he got 
home. When he was within the door, the joy he experienced of again seeing 
his mother, added to the weak state he was in, from not having eaten anything 
for the space of three days, made him faint ; and it was some time before he 
came to himself. His mother, who had already wept for him as lost or dead, 
seeing him in this state, did not omit anything that could tend to restore him to 
life. At length he recovered, and the first thing he said to her was, .“Bring 
me something, my dear mother, to eat, before you do anything else. I have 
tasted nothing these three days.” His mother instantly set what she had 
before him. 11 My dear child,” said she at the same moment, “ do not hurry 
yourself ; it is dangerous ; eat also but little, and at your leisure : you must 
take great care how you manage in the pressing appetite you haye. Do not 
even speak to me ; you will have plenty of time to relate to me everything that 
has happened to you, when you shall have regained your strength. I am 
sufficiently satisfied at seeing you once more, after all the affliction I have 
suffered since Friday ; and all the trouble 1 have also taken to learn what was 
become of you, when I found the night approach, and you did not return 
home.” 

Aladdin followed his mother’s advice ; he eat slowly, and not a great deal, 
and drank only in proportion. “I have great reason, my dear mother,” said 
he, when he had done, “ to complain of you for putting me in the power of a 
man whose object was to destroy me, and who at this very moment supposes 
my death so sure, that he cannot doubt either that I am no longer alive, or a* 
least that I shall not remain so another day. But you took him to be my uncle, 
and 1 was also equally deceived. Indeed, how couW we suppose him to be 
anything else, as he almost overwhelmed me with his kindness and generosity, 
and made me so many promises of future advantage. But I must tell you, 
mother, that he was a traitor, a wicked man, a cheat. He was so good and 
kind to me only that he might, after answering his own purpose, destroy me, 
as I have already told you, without either of us being able to know the reason. 
For my part, I can assure you, I have not given him the least cause for the bad 
treatment I have received ; and you will yourself be convinced of it by the 
faithful and true account I am going to give you of everything that has passed 
from the first moment that I left you till he put his wicked design in execution.” 
1 Aladdin then related to his mother everything that had happened since he 
left home with the magician, omitting no circumstance of w v at passed, or what 
he had seen in going backwards and forwards through thcjthree halls, in the 
1 garden, and on tne terrace, whence he had taken the wondejul lamp, which he 
1 now took out of his bosom and showed to his mother, as we^as th* nsparent 
and different-coloured fruits that he had gathered as he returnee, through the 
garden, and the two purses, quite full, all of which he gip-c his mother, who 
did not however set much value upon them, The fruits were in fact precious 
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stones ; and the lustre which they threw around by means of a lamp that hung 
in the chamber, and which almost equalled that of the sun, ought to have 
informed her that they were of the greatest value ; but the mother of Aladdin 
had no greater knowledge of this than her son. She had been brought up in a 
humble situation in life, and had never seen any jewels among her relations or 
neighbours ; it was therefore not at all surprising if she considered them as- 
things only fit to please the eye by the variety of their colours. Aladdin, 
therefore, put them all behind one of the cushions of the sofa on which they 
were sitting. 

He finished the recital of his adventure by telling her, that when he came 
back and presented himself at the mouth of the fcave to get out, upon refusing 
to give the lamp to the magician, the entrance of the cave was instantly closed 
by means of the perfume that the magician threw on the fire which he had kept 
alight, and of some words that he pronounced. He could not then proceed 
any further without shedding tears as he represented the miserable state in which 
he found himself buried, as it were, alive m this fatal cave, till the moment he 
got out and was again brought forth into the world by means of the ring, of 
which he did not even now know the virtues. When he had finished his 
account, he said to his mother, “ I need not tell you more, the rest is known to 
you. This is the whole of my adventurer and of the danger I have been in 
since I left you.” 

Wonderful as this relation was, distressing too as it must have been for a 
mother who, in spite of his defects, tenderly loved her son, she had the patience 
to hear it to the end without giving him the least interruption. In the most 
affecting parts, however, particularly those that unfolded the wicked intentions 
of the African magician, she could not help showing by her actions how much 
she detested him, and how much he excited her indignation. But Aladdin had 
no sooner concluded than she began to abuse this impostor in the strongest 
terms. She*called him a traitor, a barbarian, a cheat, an assassin, a magician, 
the enemy and destroyer of the human race. 1 ‘Yes, my child,” she exclaimed, 
“ he is a magician, and magicians are public evils. They hold communications 
with demons, by means of their sorceries and enchantments. Blessed be God 
that he has not suffered the wickedness of this wretch to have its full effect upon 
you ; your death would have been inevitable had not God come to your assist- 
ance, and had you not implored his aid.” She added more things of the same 
sort ; but perceiving that Aladdin, who had not slept for three days, wanted 
rest, she made him therefore retire to bed, and soon afterwards went herself. 

As Aladdin had not been able to take any repose in the subterraneous place 
in which he had been as it were buried with the idea of his certain destruction, 
it is no wonder that he passed the whole of that night in the most profound 
sleep, and that it was even late the next morning before he awoke. He at last 
got up, and the first thing he said to his mother was that he was very hungry, 
and that she could not oblige him more than by giving him something for 
breakfast “Alas, my child,” replied his mother, “ I have not a morsel of 
bread to give you. You eat last night all the trifling remains of food in the 
house. Have, however, a little patience, and it shall not be long before I wiU 
bring you some. I have a little cotton of my own spinning, I will go and sell 
it, and purchase Mme thing for our dinner. 51 “Keep your cotton, m other,* * 
said Aktddin, "Mr another time, and give me the lamp which I brought 
with me yesterdajfc I will go and sell that, and the money it will fetch w2l 
serve us for breakf^Lt and dinner too, nay, perhaps also for sapper/* 

Aladdin's mother took the lamp from the place she had put it in. “ Here it 
is,” she sard to hereon, “but it is I thmk very dirty ; if I were to dean it a 
little, perhaps it might sell for something more.” She then took some water 
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and a little fine sand to clean it with. But she had scarcely begun to rub this 
lamp when instantly, and while her son was present, a hideous and gigantic 
Genius rose out of the ground^before her, and cried with a voice as loud as 
thunder, “ What do you wish ? I am ready to obey you as your slave, and the 
slave of those who have the lamp in their hands, both I and the other siaves of 
the lamp.” The mother of Aladdin was not in a condition to answer this 
address. She was unable to endure the sight of a figure so hideous and 
alarming ; and her fears were so great, that he had no sooner begun to speak 
than she fell down in a fainting fit. 

As Aladdin had once before seen a similar appearance in the cavern, he dfd 
not’ either lose his presence of mind or his judgment. Seizing the lamp, he 
answered in a firm tone of voice, “I am hungry, bring me something to eat” 
The Genius disappeared, and returned the moment after with a large silver 
basin, which he carried on his head, and twelve covered dishes of the same 
material filled with the nicest meats, properly arranged, and six loaves as white 
as snow upon as many plates ; two bottles of the most excellent wine, and two 
silver cups in his hand. He placed them all upon the sofa and instantly 
vanished. 

All this passed in so short a time that Aladdin’s mother^ had not recovered 
from fainting before the Genius had disappeared, the second time. Aladdin, 
who had before thrown some water over her without any effect, again 
endeavoured to bring her to herself ; but at the very instant he was going to set 
about it, whether her scattered spirits returned of themselves, or that the smell 
of the dishes which the Genius had brought produced the effect, she quite 
recovered. “My dear mother,” cried Aladdin, “there is nothing the matter. 
Get up, and come and eat ; here is what will put you in good spirits again, and 
at the same time satisfy my violent appetite. • Come, do not let us suffer these 
good things to get cold before we begin. ” 

His mother was extremely astonished when she beheld the large basin, the 
twelve dishes, the six loaves, the two bottles of wine, and two cups, and 
perceived the delicious odour that exhaled from them. “My child,” she said, 
“how came all this abundance here, and to whom are we obliged for such 
liberality ? Surely, the sultan cannot have been acquainted with our poverty, 
and taken compassion upon us ? ” “ My good mother, ” replied Aladdin, 1 ‘ come 
and sit down, and begin to eat ; you are as much in want of something as I 
am. I will tell you of everything, when w r e have broken our fast.” They 
then sat down, and both of them ate with the greater appetite, as neither 
mother nor son had ever before seen a table so well covered. 

During the repast, the mother of Aladdin could not help stopping frequently 
to look at and admiie the basin and dishes ; although she was not quite sure 
whether they were silver or any other metal, so little was she accustomed to 
things of this sort ; nor, indeed, was her son better informed than herself. 
Although they both merely intended to make a simple breakfast, yet they sat 
so long, that the hour ol dining came before they had risen ; the dishes were 
so excellent that they almost increased their appetites ; and as they Were still 
hot, they thought it no bad plan to join the two meals together, and therefore 
they dined before they got up from breakfast. When they had made an end of 
their double repast, "tney found enough remaining not only for supper, ftot even 
for two as good meals the next day as they had just made. * 

When Aladdin’s mother had taken away the things, and aside what they 
had not consumed, she came and seated herself on the sofa pear her son. “ I 
am now waiting, my boy,” she said, “for you to satisfy my impatient curiosity, 
and to hear the account you have promised me, ” Aladdin # then related to her 
everything that had passed between him and the Genius, from the time her 
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alarm made her faint till she again came to herself. At this discourse of her 
son, and the account of the appearance of the Genius, his mother was in the 
greatest astonishment. “ But wliat do you telji m®, child, about your Genius? 
Never since I was born have I heard of any person of my acquaintance that 
has seen one. How comes it, then, that this villanous Genius should have 
presented himself tome? Why did he not rather address himself to you, to 
whom he had before appeared in the subterraneous cavern?” 

** Mother,” replied Aladdin, “ the Genius who appeared just now to you, is 
not the same that appeared to me. In some things, indeed, they resemble 
•each other, being both as large as giants ; but they are very different, both in 
•their countenance and dress, and they belong to different masters. If you 
recollect, he whom I saw called himself the slave of the ring, which T had on 
my finger ; and the one who appeared to you was the slave of the lamp, which 
you had in your hand ; but I believe you did not hear him, as you seemed to 
faint the instant he began to speak.” “ What,” cried his mother, “is it then 
your lamp that was the reason why this cursed Genius addressed himself to me 
rather than to you? Ah, child, take the lamp out of my sight, and put it 
where you please, so that I never touch it again. Indeed, I would rather that 
you should throw^ it away or sell it, than run the risk of almost dying with 
fright by again touching it. And if you would also follow my advice, you 
would put away the ring as well. We ought to have no commerce with Genii ; 
they are demons, and our prophet has told us so.” 

“With your permission, however, my dear mother,” replied Aladdin, “I 
shall take care how I sell this lamp in a hurry, which has already been so 
useful to us both. I have, indeed, been once very near it. Do you not see 
what it has procured us, and that it will also continue to furnish us with 
enough for our entire support ? You may easily judge, as well as myself, that 
it was not for nothing that my pretended wicked uncle gave himself so much 
trouble, and undertook so long and fatiguing a journey, since it was merely to 
get possession of this wonderful lamp, which he preferred to all the gold and 
silver, which he knew was in the three halls, and which* I myself saw, as he 
had before said I should. Tie was too veil acquainted with the worth and 
qualities of this lamp to wish for any other part of that immense treasure. 
And since chance then has discovered its virtues to us, let us profit by them, 
but in such a manner that we shall not make any bustle, and by such means 
draw down the envy and jealousy of our neighbours. I will take it indeed out ! 
of your sight, and put it«where I shall be able to find it whenever I shall have 1 
occasion for it, since you are so much alarmed at the Appearance of Genii. 
Nor can I either resolve to throw the ring away. Without this ring you would j 
have never beheld me again ; and even if I should now have been alive, it would I 
have bedn almost the last moment of my existence. You must permit me, 
then, to keep and wear it always very carefully on my finger. Who can teil if 
some danger may not some time or other again happen to me, which neither 
you nor I can now foresee, and from which it may deliver me?” As the 
arguments of Aladdin appeared verf just and reasonable, . his mother had 
nothing to say in reply. “ Do as you like, my son,” she cried ; “as for me, 

I wish to ha\e nothing at all to do with Genii; and I declare to you, that 
I entirely wash my hands of them, and will never mention them to you again.” ' 

After supper the next evening, nothing remained of the provisions which ! 
the Genius had bought. The following morning, Aladdin, who did not like 
to wait till httngemcompelled him, took one of the silver plates under his robe 
and went out early, in order to sell it. He addressed himself to a Jew whom 
he happened to meet. Aladdin took him aside, and* showing him the plate, I 
asked him if he would buy it. j 
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The Jew, who was both clever and cunning, took the plate and examined it. 

He had no sooner seen that it was good silver, than he desired to know how 
much he expected for it. Aladdin, who knew not its value, nor had ever had 
any dealings of the sort before, was satisfied with saying, that he supposed the 
Jew knew what the plate was worth, and that he would depend upon his ‘ 
honour. Being uncertain whether Aladdin was acquainted with its real value 
or not, he took out of his purse a piece of gold, which was exactly worth one 
seventy-second part the value of the plate, and offered it to Aladdin. The 
latter eagerly took the money, and as soon as he had got it, went away so 
quickly that the Jew, not satisfied with the exorbitant profit he had made by 
this bargain, was very sorry he had not foreseen Aladdin’s ignorance of the value 
of the plate which he had brought to sell, and in consequence offered him 
much less for it. Tie was upon the point of running after the young man, to ( 
get something back from him out of the piece of gold he had given him ; but 
Aladdin himself ran very fast, and had already got so far that he would have 
found it impossible to overtake him. 

In his way home, Aladdin stopped at a baker’s shop, where he bought 
! enough bread for his mother and himself, which he paid for out of his piece of 
gold, and received the change. When he got back he gave what remained to j 
1 his mother, who went to the market and purchased as much ‘provision as would : 
l last them foi several days. • ! 

; They thus continued to live in an economical manner, that is, till Aladdin 
! had sold all the twelve dishes, ('re ifter the >ther, to the same Jew, exactly as he 
; had done the first, when they fouii l they wanted more money. The Jew, who 
i had given him a piece of gold lor the first, durst not offer him less for the other ; 
j dishes, for feai of losing so good a bargain. He bought them all, therefore, at , 

, the same rate. When the money for the last plate was expended, Aladdin had 
recourse to the basin, which was at least ten times as heavy as any of the 
; other*. He wished to carry this to his usual merchant, but its great weight 
prevented him ; he was obliged, therefore, to go and look for the Jew, and 
i bring him to his mother’s. After having examined the weight of the basin, 
i the Jew counted out ten pieces of gold, with which Aladdin was satisfied. 

I While these ten pieces lasted, they were employed in the daily expense of 
| the house. In the mean time Aladdin, thus accustomed to lead a sort of idle 
life, abstained from going to play with other boys of his own age, from the time 
I of his adventure with the African magician. He now passed his days in • 

| walking about, or conversing with such men as He got acquainted with. 

1 Sometimes he stopped in the shops belonging to large and extensive mer- 
I chants, where he listened to the conversation of such people of distinction 
and education as came there, and who made these shops a sort of place to 
! meet at. The information he thus got gave him a slight knowledge of the world. 

1 When nothing remained of his ten pieces of gold, Aladdin had recourse to 1 
! the lamp. He took it up, and looked for the particular spot that his mother 1 
had rubbed. As he easily perceived the place where the sand had touched it, 
he applied his hand to the same place, and the same Genius whom he had 
before seen, instantly appeared. But as Aladdin had rubbed. the lamp in a 
more gentle manner than his mother had done, the Genius spoke to h’m also in 
a more softened tone. “What do you wish? 7 ’ said he to him, in the same 
words as before : “I am ready to obey you as your slave, and the slave of . 
those who have the lamp in their hands ; both I, and the father slaves of the 
lamp.” “ I am hungry,” cried Aladdin ; “bring me some^iing to eat.” The 
Genius disappeared, and in a short time returned loaded with a similar service 
to that he had brought before. He placed it upon the sofa, and vanished in an 
instant. • 
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As Aladdin’s mother was aware of the intention of her son, she had gone out 
on some business, that she might not even be in the house when the Genius 
again made his appearance. She soon after came in, and saw the table and 
sideboard well set out ; nor was she less surprised at the effect of the lamp this 
time than she had been the first. Aladdin and his mother immediately placed 
themselves at the table ; and there still remained, after they had finished their 
repast, sufficient food to last them two whole days. 

When Aladdin again found that all his provisions were gone, and that he 
had no money to purchase any, he took one of the silver dishes, and went to 
look for the Jew whom he was before acquainted with, in order to sell it. 
As walked afbng he happened to pass a goldsmith’s shop, belonging to a 
respectable old man, whose probity and general honesty were unimpeachable. 
The goldsmith, who perceived him, called to him to come into the shop. “ My 
son,” said he, “I have often seen you pass, loaded as you are at present, and 
join such a Jew; and then in a short time come back again empty-handed. 1 
have thought that you went and sold him what you carried. But perhaps you 
are ignorant that this Jew is a very great cheat; nay, that he will even deceive 
his own brethren; and that no one who knows him will have any dealings with 
him. Now, what I have more to say to you, is only this ; and I wish you to 
act exactly as you like in the matter : if you will show me what you are now 
carrying, and are goihg to sell it, I will faithfully give you what it is worth, if 
it be anything in my way of business; if not, I will introduce you to oilier 
merchants, who will not deceive you.” 

The hopes of making a little more of his silver dish induced Aladdin to take 
it out from under his robe and show it to the goldsmith. The old man, who 
knew at first sight that the dish was of the finest silver, asked him if he had 
sold any like this to the Jew, and how much he had received for them. Aladdin 
ingenuously told him that he had sold twelve, and that the Jew had given Kim 
a piece of gold for each, “Ah ! the thief,” cried the mei chant ; “but, my son, 
what is done cannot be undone, and let us therefore think of it no more ; but 
in letting you see what your dish, which is made of the fihest silver that we 
ever use in our shops, is really worth, we shall know to what extent the Jew 
has cheated you.” 

The goldsmith took his scales, weighed the dish, and after explaining to 
Aladdin how much a mark of silver was, what it was worth, and the different 
divisions of it, he made him observe that, according to the weight of the dish, 
it was worth seventy-two^pieces of gold, which he immediately counted out to 
him. “ This,” said he, “ is the exact value of your dish ; if you doubt it, you 
may go to any one of our goldsmiths you please ; and if you find that he will 
give you any more for it, I promise to forfeit to you double the sum. All we 
get is by the fashion or workmanship of the goods we buy in this manner, and 
this is more than even the most equitable Jews can say.” Aladdin thanled 
the goldsmith for the beneficial advice he had given him, and for the futurr he 
earned Ins dishes to no one else. lie also took the basin to this shop, and 
always received the value according to its weight. 

Although Aladdin and his mother had an inexhaustible source for money in 
their lamp, by which they could procure what they wished, and whenever they 
wanted anything, they nevertheless continued always to live with the same 
frugality as before, except that Aladdin put a little apart for some innocent 
amusements, and tt procure some things that were necessary in the house. His 
mother took the cafe of her dress upon herself, and supplied it from the cotton 
she spun. From such a quiet mode of living, it is easy to conjecture how fcng 
the money arising fpm the sale of the twelve dishes and the basin at the rate 
Aladdin had sold ti£m at, must have lasted them. They lived in this manner 
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for some years, with the profitable assistance which Aladdin occasionally pro- 
cured from the lamp. 

During this interval, Aladdin did not fail to resort frequently to those 
places wherfe persons of distinction were to be met with, such as the shops of 
the most considerable merchants in gold and silver stuffs, in silks, fine linens, 
and jewellery ; and by sometimes taking a part in their conversation, he insen- 
sibly acquired the style and manners of the best- company. It was at the 
jewellers more particularly that he became undeceived in the idea he had 
formed, that the transparent fruits he had gathered in the garden which con- 
tained the lamp were only coloured glass, and that he learnt fheir value to be 
that of jewels of inestimable price. By means of observing all kinds of precious 
stones that were bought and sold in these shops, he acquired a knowledge of 
their value j and as he did not see any that could be compared with those he 
possessed either in brilliancy or in size, he concluded that, instead of bits of 
common glass which he had considered as trifles of no worth, he was in fact 
possessed of a most invaluable treasure. He had, however, the prudence not to 
mention it to any one, not even to his mother ; and there is no doubt that it 
Was in consequence of his silence, that he afterwards rose to the great good 
fortune to which we shall in the end see him elevated. 

One day, as he was walking in the city, Aladdin heard a proclamation of the 
sultan, ordering all persons to shut up their shops and retire into their houses 
until the princess Badroulboudour, the daughter of the sultan, had passed by 
in her way to the bath, and had again returned. 

This public order created in Aladdin a curiosity to see the princess unveiled; 
but this he could not accomplish but by going to some house where he was 
acquainted, and by looking through the lattices. This, however, by no means 
satisfied him, because the princess usually wore a veil as she went to the bath. 
He thought at last of a plan, which by its success completely gratified his 
curiosity. He went and placed himself behind the door of the bath, which 
was so constructed that he could not fail of seeing her face. 

Aladdin did not .wait long in his place of concealment before the princess 
made her appearance, and he saw her through a crevice perfectly well without 
being at all seen. She was accompanied by a great crowd of females and 
eunuchs, who walked on each- side of her, and others who followed her. When 
she had come within three or four paces of the door of the bath, she lifted up 
the veil, which not only concealed her face but encumbered her, and thus gave 
Aladdin an opportunity of seeing her quite at his ease as she approached the 
door. 

Till this moment, Aladdin had never seen any other female without her veil 
except his mother, who was rather old, and who, even in her youth, had not 
possessed any beauty, and was therefore incapable of forming any comparison 
on the beauty of women. He had indeed heard that there were some females 
who were possessed of a most surprising beauty, but the expressions people use 
j in commenting upon beauty never make the same impression which the 
examples themselves afford. 

Aladdin had no sooner beheld the princess Badroulboudour than he forgot 
that he had ever supposed that all women were similar to his mother. His 
opinions were now very different, and his heart could not help surrendering 
itself to the object whose appearance had so charmed him. This princess 
was in fact the most beautiful brunette that ever was seen./ Her eyes were 
large, well placed, arid full of fire; yet the expression of heiV countenance was 
sweet and, modes*; her nose was well proportioned and pretty; her mouth 
small; her lips like vermilion, and beautifully formed ; in short, ever/ feature 
of her face, was perfectly lovely and regular. It is, therefore, by no means 
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wonderful that Aladdin was dazzled, and almost out of his senses, at behold* 
ing such a combination of charms, to which he had been hitherto a stranger. 
Besides all these perfections, the figure of this princess was elegant and her 
air majestic, and the sight of her alone could attract the respect thaf was due to 
her rank. 

Even after she had entered the bath, Aladdin stood some time like a man • 
distracted ; retracing and impressing more strongly on his own mind the image 
of a person by whom he had been so charmed, and who had penetrated to the 
very bottom of his heart. He at last came to himself, and recollecting that the 
princess was gone by, and it would be perfectly useless for him to keep his 
station in order to see her come out, as her back would then be towards him, 
and she would also be veiled, he determined to quit his post and retire. ; 

After he had got home, Aladdin was unable well to conceal his disquietude . 
and distress from his mother. Much surprised to see him appear so melancholy, , 
and with such an unusually confused manner, she asked him if anything had 
happened, or if he was not well. He gave her, however, no answer whatever, j 
and continued sitting on the sofa in a negligent manner for a great length of , 
time, entirely taken up with retracing in his imagination the lovely image of 
the princess Badroulboudour. His mother, who was employed in preparing 
supper, did not continue to trouble him. As soon as it was ready, she served 
it up close to him on the sofa, and sat down to table. Aladdin at first paid no 
attention to it whatever, and when he at length ate, it was in a much more 
sparing manner than usual ; casting down his eyes all the time, and keeping 
such a profound silence, that his mother could not get a single word from him 
in answer to all the questions she put to endeavour to learn the cause of so 
extraordinary a change. 

After supper she again wished to renew the subject, and inquire the cause of 
his great melancholy ; but she could not make anything out of him ; and he 
determined to go to bed, rather than affoid his mother the least satisfaction. 

It is not necessary to inquire how Aladdin passed the night, struck as he 
was with the beauty and charms of the princess Badroulboudour ; but the next 
morning, as he was sitting upon the sofa opposite his mother, who was spinning 
her cotton as usual, he addressed her as follows : “I am going, mother, to 
break the long silence 1 have kept since my return from the city yesterday 
morning ; I am very certain, nay indeed I have perceived, that it pained you. 

I was not ill, as you seemed to think, nor is anything the matter with me now ; 
yet I can assure you, tljat what I at this moment feel, and what I shall ever 
continue to feel, is much worse than any disease. I am myself ignorant of the 
nature of my feelings, but I have no doubt that when I have explained myself, 
you will understand them. 

j “It was not known in this quarter of the city,” continued Aladdin, “ and 
therefore you of course are ignorant of it, that the princess Badroulboudour, 
the daughter of our sultan, went, after dinner yesterday, to the bath ; I iearnt 
this intelligence during my walk in the city. An order was consequently pub- 
lished that all the shops should be shut up, and every one keep at home, that 
due honour and respect might be paid to the p*ncess ; and that the streets 
through which she had to pass might be quite clear. As I was not far from the 
bath at the time, the desire I felt to see the princess unveiled made me take it 

| into my head to place myself behind the door of the bafti, supposing, as indeed 
it happened, that she might take off her veil just before she entered it. You 
recollect the situation of this door, and can therefore very well judge with what 
ease I could obtam a full sight of her, if what I conjectured actually should . 
take place. She did, in fact, take off her veil in going in ; and I had the 
supreme happinesstof beholding this beautiful princess. This, my dear mother, * 
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is the true v cause of the state in which yon saw me yesterday, and the reason of 
the lienee I have hitherto kept. I feel such a violent passion for this princess, 
that I know no terms strong enough to express it ; and as my ardent desire 
increases every instant, I am convinced it can only be satisfied by the possession 
of tne amiable Princess Badroulboudour, whom I have resolved to ask in 
marriage of the sultan.” 

Aladdin’s mother listened with the greatest attention to the whole account of 
her son, till he came to the last sentence ; but when she heard that it was his 
intention to demand the princess Badroulboudour in marriage, she could not 
help interrupting him with a most violent fit of laughter. Aladdin wished to 
resume his speech, but she prevented him. “Alas, my son,” she cried, “what 
are you thinking of? You must surely have lost your senses to talk thus.” 
“Mother,” replied Aladdin, “I do assure you 1 have not lost my senses; I am 
perfectly in my right mind. I foresaw very well that you would reproach me 
with folly and extravagance, even more than you have already done; but what- 
ever you may say, nothing will prevent me from again declaring to you that my 
resolution to demand the princess Badroulboudour of the sultan, her father, in 
marriage, is absolutely fixed.” 

“ Tn%, my son,” replied his mother, very seriously, “I cannot help telling 
you that you seem entirely to have forgotten who you are: and even if you are 
determined to put this resolution m practice, I do not know who will have the 
audacity to make this request to the sultan.” “ You yourself must,” answered 
he instantly, without the least hesitation. “I!” cried his mother, with the 
greatest marks of surprise, “l go to the sultan! Not I indeed; I will take 
care how I engage in such an enterprise. And pray, son, who do you suppose 
you are,” she continued, “to have the impudence to aspire to the daughter of 
a sultan ? Have you forgotten that you are the son of one of the poorest tailors 
in his capital, and that your mother’s family cannot boast to be anything better? 
Are you ignorant that sultans do not deign to bestow their daughters even upon 
the sons of other sultans, unless they have some chance of coming to the 
throne?” 

“My dear mother,” replied Aladdin, “I have already told you that I 
perfectly foresaw everything you have said, and am aware of everything you can 
add more; but neither your reasons nor your remonstrances will in the least 
change my sentiments. I have told you that I would demand the princess 
Badroulboudour in marriage, and that you must make the request. It is a 
favour which I require of yon, and ask with all the respect I owe to you, and I 
entreat you not to refuse me, unless you would rather see me die, than by 
granting it, give me life, as it were, a second time. ” 

Aladdin’s mother was very much embarrassed, when she saw with what 
obstinacy her son persisted in his mad design. “My dear son,” she said, “ I 
am your mother, and, like a good mother who has brought you into the world, 
I am ready to do anything that is reasonable and proper for your situation in 
life and my own, and to undertake anything for your sake. If this business 
were merely to ask the daughter of any of our neighbours. whos6 conditio^ was 
similar to yours, I would omit nothing, but willingly employ all my abilities in 
the cause. And to hope for success, even in such a ckse, you ought to possess 
some little fortune, or at least to be master of some business. When poor 
people, like us, wish to marry, the first thing we ought to think about is how 
to live; while you, not to mention the lowness of your birth, and the little 
merit or fortune you have, at once aspire to the highest degree of fortune, and 
pretend to nothing less than to ask in marriage the daughter of your sovereign, 
who need only open his lips to blast all your design^, and destroy you at once. 

“I will omit,” continued Alacfclin’s mother, “ what wilWbe the consequences 
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of this businep to you; you ought to reflect upon that, it you have any reason 
left ; and I will only consider what regards me. How such an extraordinary 
design as that of wishing me to go and make this proposal to the sultan, that he 
would bestow the princess his daughter upon you, came into your head, 1 cannot 
think. Now suppose that I have, 1 will not say the courage, but the impudence, 
to go and present myself before his majesty, and make such a mad request of 
\ him, to whom should I in the first place address myself, to be introduced ? Do 
you not suppose that the very first person I spoke to would treat me as a mad 
woman, and drive me back with all the indignity and abuse I should so justly 
merit ? But even if I should overcome this difficulty, and procure an audience 
of the sultan, as indeed I know he readily grants it to all his subjects, when 
they demand it of him for the purpose of obtaining justice; and that he even 
grants it with pleasure, when you have to ask a favour of him, if he thinks you 
are worthy of it, what should I do then ? Are you in either of these situations? 
Do you think that you deserve the favour which you wish me to ask for you ? 
Are you worthy of it? What have you done for your prince, or for your 
country ? *<How have you ever distinguished yourself ? If then you have done 
nothing to deserve so great a favour, and if moreover you are not worthy of it, 
with what face can I make the demand? How can I even open my lips to 
propose such a thing to the sultan? His illustrious presence, and the magni- 
ficence of his whole court, will instantly stop my mouth. But there is also 
another reason, my son, which you have not yet thought of, and that is, that no 
one ever appears before the sultan without offering him some present, when any 
fayour is required to be granted. Presents have at least this advantage, that if, 
for any reason of their own, they refuse your request, they listen to the demand 
that is made without any repugnance. But what present have you to offer 
him? And should you ever have anything that might be at all worthy the 
attention of so mighty a monarch ; what proportion can your present possibly 
have with the demand you wish to make ?” 

Aladdin listened with the greatest patience to everything his mother said, in 
order to dissuade him from his purpose; and having reflected for some time 
upon every part of her remonstrance, he addressed her as follows: “I readily 
acknowledge to you, my dear mother, that it is a great piece of rashness in me 
to cany my pretensions so high as I do, and that it is also very inconsiderate in 
me to request you to go and propose this marriage to the sultan, without having 
first taken the proper means of procuring an audience and a favourable reception, 
I ask your pardon for doing so ; but you must not wonder if the violence of the 
passion that possesses mfe has prevented me from thinking about anything but 
what was necessary to procure me the gratification I seek. I love the princess 
fir beyond what you can possibly conceive : or rather I adore her, and I s0aall 
for ever persevere in my wish and intention of marrying her. This is a xpatler 
on which my mind is irrevocably fixed. I am much obliged to you for the hint* 
which you have thrown out in what you have said, and I look upon this 
beginning as the first step towards the complete success I flatter myself I shall 
be blotted with. 

u You rightly say, that it is not customary to request an audience of the sultan 
without a presuit in your hand, and that I have nothing worthy of offering him. 
But with regard to my having nothing worthy of his acceptance, that is a dif- 
ferent matter. Do you not suppose, mother, that what I brought home with 
ime on the day that I was saved, in the wonderful manner I before told you, 
from an, almost inevitable death, would not be an acceptable present to the 
sultan ? I mean what 1 brought home in the two purses, and in my sash, and 
which we have both hitherto taken for coloured glass ; bat which 1 now find to 
be precious stones %( almofe inestimable value, and exactly suitable to a threat 
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sovereign. I became acquainted with their value by frequenting the shops of 
jewellers ; and you may, I assure you, take my word for the truth of it All 
those which I have seen at the jewellers’ are not to be compared with what we 
possess, either for their size or beauty ; and yet they set a very high price upon 
them. In fact, we are both of us ignorant of the value of ours; vet, although 
that is the case, as for as I can judge from the little experience I have, I am 
well persuaded the present cannot but be very agreeable to the sultan. You 
have a porcelain dish sufficiently large, and of a very good shape for holding 
them. Bring it here, and let us see the effect they will produce when we have 
arranged them according to their different colours* 

Aladdin’s mother brought the dish, and he took the precious stones out of the 
two purses and arranged them. The effect they produced* in broad daylight by 
the variety of their colours, by their lustre and brilliancy, was so great, that 
both mother and son were absolutely dazzled, and they were in the greatest 
astonishment, because they had both only seen them by the light of a lamp, 
ft is true that Aladdin had seen them on the trees, hanging like fruits, which 
afforded a most brilliant sight ; but as he was then, as it were, a child, he had 
looked upon these jewels only as playthings, and had regarded them in no other 
point of view. 

After having for some time admired the beauty of the present, “ You cannot 
now,” said Aladdin, resuming the conversation, “ excuse yourself any longer I 
from going and presenting yourself to the sultan, under the pretence that you I 
have nothing to offer him. Here is a present which, in my opinion, will procure 
for you the most favourable reception.” * 

I Although the mother of Aladdin, notwithstanding its great beauty and 
brilliancy, did not think this present near so valuable as her son did, yet Kite 
nevertheless supposed it would be veiy acceptable ; she was therefore aware 
that she had nothing to answer respecting that point. She then again recurred 
to the nature of the request which Aladdin .wished her to make to the sultan, 
which was a constant source of disquietude to her: “I cannot, my son,” she 
said, “possibly conceive that this present will produce the effect you wish, or 
that the sultan will look upon you with a favourable eye. And it becomes 
necessary for me to acquit myself with propriety in the business you wish me to 
undertake. I am convinced that I shall not have courage enough, and shall be 
struck quite dumb : and I shall thus not only lose all my labour, but the present 
also, which, according to what you say, is uncommonly rich and valuable : and 
after this I shall have to come back and inform you of the destruction of all 
your hopes and expectations. I have thus told you what I know will happen, 
and you ought to believe it. But,” added she, “ if I should act so contrary to 
my opinion, as to submit to your wishes, and should have sufficient courage to 
make the request you desire, be assured that the sultan will either ridicule me 
and send me back as a mad woman, or that he will be in such a passion, and 
with reason too, that both you and I shall most infallibly fall the victims to it.” 

Aladdin’s mother continued to give her son many other reasons, in order to 
prevail upon him to change his mind ; but the charms of the princess- Badroul- 
boudour had*made too strong an impression upon his heart to suffer his intentions 


he should give himself up to some horrid excess, at length conquered her repug- 
nance, and she acceded to his wishes. 

** was now very late, and the time of going to the palace to be presented 
wdtoj was passed on that day, they let the matter rest till the next 
Aladdin and his mother talked of nothing else the rest of the day, and the 
fcntner took every opportunity of spying toner all he could drink of, to conform 
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her resolution of going and presenting herself to the sultan. But notwithstanding 
everything he could say, his mother could not be persuaded that she should ever 
succeed in this affair ; and indeed there appeared every reason for her to doubt 
it 11 My dear child,” said she, “even if the sultan should receive me as 
favourably as my regard for you would lead me to wish, and should listen 
with the greatest patience to the proposal you request me to make, will he not, 
even after so gracious a reception, inquire of me what property you possess, 
and where your estates are ; for he will of course, in the first instance, rather 
ask about this matter, than about your personal appearance ; if, I say, he should 
ask me this question, what answer do you wish me to make ? ” 

“ Do not, mother, let us distress ourselves,” replied Aladdin, “ about a thing 
that may never happen. Let us first see how the sultan will receive you, and 
what answer he will give you. If he should wish to be informed of what you 
mention, I will find out some answer to make him. I put the greatest confi- 
dence in my lamp, by means of which we have been able for some years past 
to live in the manner we have done. It will not desert me when I have most 
need of it. 1 ®’ 

His mother had not a word to say to the speech of Aladdin. She might 
naturally suppose that the lamp which lie mentioned might be able to perform 
much more astonishing things than simply to procure them the means of subsis- 
tence. This satisfied her, and at the same time smoothed all the difficulties 
which seemed to oppose themselves to the business she had promised to under- 
take for her son respecting the sultan. Aladdin, who easily penetrated into his 
mother’s thoughts, said to her, “Above all things, mind and keep this matter 
secret, for upon that depends all the success we may either of us expect in this 
affair.” They then separated for the night, And retired to bed ; but love, 
joined to the great schemes of aggrandisement which the son had in view, pre- 
vented him from passing the night so tranquilly as he wished. He got up at 
daybreak, and went immediately to call his mother. He was anxious for her 
to dress herself as soon as possible, that she might repair to the gate of the 
sultan’s palace, and enter at the same time that the grand vizier and other 
viziers, and all the officers of state, went into the divan, or hall of audience, 
where the sultan always assisted in person. 

Aladdin’s mother did everything as her son wished. She took the porcelain 
dish, in which the present of jewels was, and folded it up in a very fine linen 
cloth. She then took another less fine, and tied the four comers of it together, 
that she might carry it with less trouble. She afterwards set out, to the great 
joy of Aladdin, and toolc the road towards the palace of the sultan. The grand 
vizier, accompanied by the other viziers and proper officers of the court, had 
already gone m before she arrived at the gate. The crowd made by those who 
had business at the divan was very great. The doors were opened, and she 
went into the divan with the rest. It formed a most beautiful saloon, very large 
and spacious, adth a grand and magnificent entrance. She stopped, and placed 
herself so that she was opposite the sultan, the grand vizier, and other officers, 
who formed the council on both sides. They called up the different parties one 
after the other, according to the order in which their petitions had been pre- 
sented ; and their different causes were heard, pleaded, and determined, till - 
the usual hour of breaking up the council. The sultan then rose, took leave of 
the members, and went back to his apartment, into which he was followed by 
the grand vizier. The other viziers and officers who formed the council then 
went away. All those whose private business had brought them there did the 
same ; some being highly delighted at having gained their cause, while others 
were but ill satisfied with the decision pronounced against them and a third party 
still anxious and desirous of having their business come on at a future meeting. 
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Aladdin’s mother, who saw the suhan get up and retire, rightly imagined that 
he would not appear any more that day, as she observed that every one was 
going away ; she therefore determined to return home. When Aladdin saw 
her come back with the present in her hand, he knew not at first what to think 
of the success of her journey. He could scarcely open his mouth to inquire 
what intelligence she brought him, from the fear that she had something unfor- 
tunate to announce. This good woman, who had never before set her foot 
within the walls of a palace, and who of course Jcnew not thdf least about the 
customs of the place, very soon relieved her son from the embarrassment in 
which lie was, by saying to him with an air of gaiety, “ I have seen the sultan, 
my son, and am persuaded he has seen me also. I placed myself directly opposite 
to him ; and there was no person in the way to prevent his seeing me : but he 
was so much engaged in speaking with those on both sides of him, that I really 
felt compassion to see the patience and trouble he took to listen to them. This 
lasted so long, that 1 believe, at length, he was quite worn out ; for he got up 
before anyone expected it, and retired very suddenly, without staying to hear a 
great many others, who were all ranged m readiness to address him in their 
turn ; and indeed this gave me great pleasure ; for I began to lose all patience, 
and was extremely tired with remaining on my feet so long ; there was, how- 
ever, no other restraint, and I will not fail to return to-morrow : the sultan will 
not then, perhaps, be so much engaged.” 

However desperate Aladdin’s passion was, he was obliged to be satisfied 
with this excuse, and to summon up all his patience. He had at least the satis- 
faction of knowing that his mother had got over the most difficult part of the 
business, which was that of obtaining an interview with the sultan ; and there- 
fore hoped that, like those who had spoken to him in her presence, she would 
not hesitate to acquit herself of the commission with which she was entrusted 
when the favourable moment of addressing him should arrive. 

The next morning, quite as early as on the preceding day, Aladdin’s mother 
set out for the sultan’s palace with the present of jewels ; but her journey was 
useless. She found the gate of the divan shut, and learnt that the council never 
sat two days together, but alternately, and that she must come again on the 
following morning. She went back with this intelligence to her son, who was 
again obliged to exert his patience. She returned again to the palace six dif- 
ferent times on the appointed days, always placing herself opposite the sultan, 
but she was every time as unsuccessful as at first ; and she would have gone 
probably a hundred times with as little use, if the sultan, who constantly saw 
her standing opposite to him every day the divan sat, had not taken notice of 
her. This is the more probable, as it was only those who had petitions to 
present or causes to be heard that approached the sultan, each in his turn 
pleading his cause according to his rank, and Aladdin’s mother was not in this 
situation. 

One day, however, when the council was broken up, and the sultan had 
retired to his apartment, he said to his grand vizier, “ For some time past I 
have observed a certain woman, who has come regularly every day I hold my 
council, and who carries something in her hand, wrapped up in a linen cloth. 
She remains standing from the beginning of the audience till it is concluded, and 
always takescare to place herself opposite to me. Do you know What she wants?” 

The grand vizier, who did not wish to appear ignorant of the matter, though, 
in fact, he knew no more about it than the sultan himself, replied: “Your 
majesty, sire, is not ignorant, that women often make complaints upon the most 
trivial subjects ; she appears to have come to your majesty with some complain^ 
that they have sold her some bad meat, or something else of equal insignifi- 
cance.” This answer, however, did not satisfy the sultarf “The very next 
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day the council sits,” said he to the grand vizier “ if this woman returns, do* 
not fail to call hef, that 1 may 'hear what she has to say. ” The grand vizier 
only answered by kissing his hand, and placing it on his head, to show that he 
Wornd rather lose it than fail in his duty. 

The mother of Aladdin had already been so much in the habit of going to 
the jsalace on the days the council had met, that she now thought it no trouble, 
provided she by these means proved to her Ion that she neglected nothing that 
depended upon her ; and that he had, therefore, no reason to complain of her. 
She consequently returned to the palace the next day the council met, and 
placed herself near the entrance of the divan opposite the sultan, as had been 
her usual practice. 

The grand vizier had not made his report of any business, before the sultan, 
perceived Aladdin’s mother. Touched with compassion at the excessive patience 
she had shown : “In the first place,” said he to the grand vizier, “and for fear 
you should forget it, do you not observe the woman whom I mentioned to you 
the last time : order her to come here, and we will begin by hearing what she 
has to say, and expedite her business.” The grand vizier immediately pointed 
out this woman to the chief of the ushers, who was standing near him ready to 
receive his orders, and desired him to go and bring her before the sultan. The 
Office* went directly to the mother of Aladdin, and having made a sign to her, 
she followed him to the foot of the throne, where he left her, and went back to 
his place near the grand vizier. 

Aladdin’s mother, following the example that so many others whom she had 
seen approach the sultan had set her, prostrated herself, with her face towards 
the carpet which covered the steps of the throne ; and she remained in that 
situation till the sultan commanded her to rise. She did so ; and the sultan 
then addressed her in these Words : “For this long time past, my good woman, 
I have seen you regularly attend my divan, and remain near the entrance from 
the time it began to assemble til) it broke up. What is the business that brings 
you here?” On hearing this, she prostrated herself a second time, and on 
rising, answered thus : “ High monarch, mightier than all the monarchs of the 
world, before I inform your majesty of the extraordinary and almost incredible 
cause that compels me to appear before your sublime throne, I entreat you to 
pardon the boldness, nay, I might say the impudence, of the request I am going 
to make to you. It is of so uncommon a nature that I tremble, and feel almost 
overcome with shame, to propose it to my sultan. ” In order, however, that 
she might have full libecty to explain herself, the sultan commanded every one 
to leave the divan, and remained with only his grand vizier in attendance : he 
then told her that she might speak, and discover everything without any fean 

The goodness of the sultan, however, did not satisfy Aladdin’s mother; 
although he had thus prevented her from being obliged to explain her wishes 
before the whole assembly. She was still anxious to screen herself front the 
indignation which she could not but dread the proposal she had to make him 
would excite, and from which she could not otherwise defend herself. “ Sire,” 
said she, again addressing the sultan, “ I once more entreat your majesty to 
assure me of your pardon beforehand, in case you should think my request at 
all injurious or offensive. ” “Whatever it may be,” replied the sultan, “I 
pardon you from this moment ; not the least harm shall happen to you from 
anything you may say ; speak, therefore, with confidence.” 

When Aladdin’s mother had thus taken every precaution, like a woman who 
dreaded the anger of the sultan at the very delicate proposal she was about to 
make Wes# she faithfully related to him by what means Aladdin had seen the 
princess Badroulboudour, and with what a violent passion this fatal sight had 
inspired him ; the declaration of it that he had made to her, as well as evet f 
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remonstrance she had urged in order to avert his thoughts from this passion ; 
f< a passion,” added she, “as injurious to your majesty as it is to the princess 
your daughter ; but my son would not profit by anything I could say, or acknow- 
ledge his temerity ; he obstinately persevered, and even threatened me to be 

f uitty of some rash action or other through his- despair, if I refused to come and 
emand of your majesty the princess in marriage. I have been obliged, there- 
fore, to comply with his wishes, although this compliance was very much against 
my will. And once more I entreat your majesty to pardon not only me for 
making such a request, but also my son Aladdin for having conceived the rash 
and daring wish of aspiring to so illustrious an alliance,” 

The sultan' listened to this speech with the greatest patience and good 
humour, and showed not the least mark of cither anger or indignation at 
the request ; nor did he even turn it into ridicule. Before he returned any 
answer to this good woman, he asked her what she had got thus tied up in a 
cloth. Upon this she immediately took up the porcelain dish which she had 
first set down at the foot of the throne, and having uncovered it, she presented 
it to the sultan. 1 

It is impossible to express the surprise and astonishment which this monarch 
felt when he saw collected together in that dish such a quantity of the most 
precious, perfect, and brilliant jewels, the size of which was greater than any 
he had before seen. His admiration for some time was such, that it rendered 
him absolutely motionless. When, however, he began fo recollect himself he 
took the present from the hand of Aladdin’s mother, and exclaimed in a tran- 
sport of joy, “Ah! how very beautiful, how extremely rich!” And then, 
having admired them all one after another, and putting each again in the same 
| place, he turned to his grand vizier, and showing him the dish, he asked him if 
I he did not agree with him, that he had never before seen any jewels so perfect 
t and valuable. The vizier was himself delighted with them. “Well,” added 
the sultan, “what do you say to such a present? Must not the donor be 
worthy of the princess my daughter ; and must I not give her to him who 
comes and demands her at such a price ?” 

This speech of the sultan very much agitated the grand vizier, because the 
former had some time since given him to understand that he had an intention 
of bestowing the hand of the princess upon his only son. He was fearful, 
therefore, and his apprehensions were not without foundation, that the sultan 
would be dazzled by so rich and extraordinary a present, and would in conse- 
quence of it alter his mind. He therefore approached the sultan, and whispering 
in, his ear, “Sire,” said he, “every one must allow that this present is not 
1(4 worthy of the princess ; but I entreat you to grant me three month* before 
you absolutely determine. I hope that long before that time my son, for whom 
you haVe had the condescension to express to me that you feel a great inclina- 
l tion, will be able to offer you a much more considerable present than that of 
Aladdin, of whom your majesty knows nothing. ” Although the sultan was in 
his own mind quite persuaded that it was not possible for his grand vizier to 
enable his son to make so valuable a present to the princess, he nevertheless 
paid every attention to what he said, and even granted him this favour. He 
therefore turned towards Aladdin’s mother, ana said to her, “ Go, my good 
woman, return home, and till your son that I agree to the proposal he has 
made through you, but that 1 cannot totow the princess my daughter in 
marriage until I have ordered and prepared a variety of furniture and orna- 
ments; -which will not be ready for three months. At the end of that time do 
you return tore.” 

The mother of Aladdin went back, and felt the greater ioy because she had 
ia 4 he first place conceived even the access to the sultan for a person of her 
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condition as absolutely impossible ; and because also she had received so 
favourable an answer, when, on the contrary, she had expected a rebuke that ) 
would have overwhelmed her with confusion. When Aladdin saw his mother 
enter the houses there were two circumstances that led him to suppose she v 
broi^ght him good news ; the one was, that she had returned much sooner than 
usual; and the other, that her countenance expressed pleasure and good 
humour. “Well, mother,” said Aladdin, “what have I to hope! Am I 
doomed to die with despair ? ” When she had taken off her veil, and had sat 
down on the sofa by his side, “ My son,” she said, “ that I may not hold you 
any longer in suspense, 1 will in the first place tell you, that so far from 
thinking of dying, you have every reason to be satisfied.” She then went on 
with her narrative, and told him in what manner she had obtained an audience 
before every other person ; the precautions she had taken to make her request 
to the sultan in such a way as not to offend him, and the favourable answer he 
had given her from his own lips. She then added, .that as far as she could 
judge from everything the sultan did, it was the present that had such a powerful 
effect upon his mind, as to induce him to return a favourable answer. “At 
least, I think so,” added she, “because before the sultan returned me any i 
answer at all, the grand vizier whispered something in his ear, and I was afraid 
that it would tend to lessen the good intentions he seemed to have towards 
you.” 

When Aladdin received this intelligence, he thought himself the happiest of 
mortals. He thanked his mother for all the pains she had taken throughout 
the whole of this transaction, and for the happy success which was so important 
to his repose. Impatient, however, as he was to possess the object of his 
affection, three months seemed to him to be an age ; he nevertheless endea- 
voured to wait with patience, as he relied upon the word of the sultan, which 
he considered as irrevocable. In the mean time he not only reckoned the 
hours, the days, and the weeks, but even every moment till this period should 
•lapse. 

It happened one evening, when about two months of this time was passed, 
that as Aladdin’s mother was going to light her lamp, she found that she had 
no oil in the house. She therefore went out to buy some ; and on going out 
into the city, she found th?t there was some festivity and rejoicing going 
forward. In fact, all the shops, instead of being shut up, were open, and 
ornamented with branches and decorations, and every preparation making for 
an illumination, each person endeavouring to excel the rest in splendour and 
magnificence, in order to show his zeal. Every one also was giving marks of 
his pleasure and rejoicing. The streets were literally crowded with the different 
officers in their dresses of ceremony, mounted on horses most richly caparisoned, 
and surrounded with a great number of attendants and domestics on foot, who 
were going and coming all ways. Upon seeing all this, she asked the merchant 
of whom she bought the oil, what it all meant “ Whence come you, my 
good woman,” said he, “not to know that the son of the* grand vizier is this 
evening to be married to the princess Badroulboudour, the daughter of our 
sultan ? She is just now coming from the bath, and the officers whom you see 
have assembled here, in order to escort her back to the palace, where the 
ceremony is to be performed.” 

Aladdin’s mother did not want to hear any more. She returned home with 
all possible speed, and quite out of breath. She found her son there, who was 
not in the least prepared for the bad news she brought him. “ Everything, 
my son,” she exclaimed, “is lost You depended upon the fair promises of 
the sultan, and it will all come to nothing.” Aladdin, alarmed at these words, 
instantly replied, ‘iQn what account,* mother, will not the sultan keep Ids 
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word? How do you know anything about it?” “This very evening,” 
answered she l “the son of the grand vizier is to marry the princess Badroul- 
boudour at the palace.” She then related to him in what way she had learnt 
the news, and informed him of all the circumstances which prevented her from 
having the least doubt of its truth. 

Aladdin was quite astonished at this intelligence. He received it like a 
thunder-stroke. Any one but himself would have been quite overwhelmed by 
it, but a sort of secret jealousy prevented him from remaining long in this state. 
He instantly brought the lamp to his recollection, — that lamp which had hitherto 
been so useful to him ; and then, without venting his rage in vain reproaches 
against the sultan, the grand vizier, or the son of that officer, he only said, 
“This minister’s son, mother, shall not be so happy to-night as he ex- 
pects ; while I am gone for a few moments into my cnamber, do you prepare 
supper.” 

His mother easily comprehended that Aladdin intended to make use of the 
lamp, in order, if possible, to prevent the marriage of the grand vizier’s son 
with the princess Badroulboudour from being completed. Nor did she deceive 
herself ; for he was no sooner* in his own room, than he took the wonderful 
lamp, which he kept there, that his mother might never be again alarmed at it, 
as she had been, when the Genius put her into so great a fright He had no 
sooner taken the lamp and nibbed it in the usual place, than the Genius in- 
stantly appeared before him. “What do you wish?” said he to Aladdin; 
“I am ready to obey you as your slave, and the slave of those who have the 
lamp in their hands, both I and the other slaves of the lamp.” “Attend to 
then,” answered Aladdin; “you have hitherto brought me only what I 
ha /e wanted to eat and drink. I have now a business for you of more impor* 
tance. I have demanded of the sultan the princess Badroulboudour, his 
daughter, in marriage. He promised her to me, and only requested a delay 
of three months. Instead, however, of keeping his word, he has this very 
evening, before that period has elapsed, given his daughter in marriage to the 
son of the grand vizier. I have just now been informed of it, and the thing is 
certain. What, therefore, I have to order you to do is this : as soon as the 
bride and bridegroom shall be placed by each other’s side, take them up, and 
bring them both instantly here in their bed.” “ Master,” replied the Genius, 
“I will obey you; have you anything else to command?” “Nothing at 
present,” added Aladdin. The Genius instantly disappeared. 

Aladdin then went back to his mother, and supped with her in the same 
tranquil manner as usual. After supper he entered into conversation with her 
for some time respecting the marriage of the princess, as of a thing that did 
not in the least embarrass him. He afterwards returned to his chamber, and 
left his mother to repose whenever she pleased. He, of course, did not retire 
to rest, but waited in expectation of the return of the Genius, and the execution 
of the orders he had given him. 

In the mean time everything was prepared in the sultan’s palace to celebrate 
the nuptials of the princess, and the wholfc evening was spent in ceremonies 
and rejoicings till the night was far advanced. When all mis was concluded, 
the son of the grand vizier, at a sign, that the chief of the eunuchs belonging 
to the princess privately gave him, retired unperceived ; and this officer then 
introduced him into the apartment belonging to the princess his wife, and con- 
ducted him to the chamber where the nuptial couch was prepared. He retired 
to bed first, and in a short time after the sultana, accompanied by her own 
women, and those of her daughter, brought the bride into the room. She 
made all possible resistance, as is usual wfth new-married girls. The sultana 
assisted in undressing her; and placed her in bed afcnost by force; and 
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after shehad embraced her, and wished her a good night, she retired with all 
the otter females* the last of whom shut the door of the chamber. 

Scarcely had this taken place, before the Genius* like the faithful slave of the 
lamp, endeavouring with the greatest exactness to execute the commands of 
those in whose hands it might be, took up the bed with the bride and bride- 
groom in it, without having given the latter an opportunity of bestowing the 
smallest endearment upon his wife, and to the great astonishment of them both, 
in ah instant transported them to Aladdin’s chamber, where he set them 
down. 

Aladdin, who was waiting for this event with the greatest impatience, did not 
long suffer the son of the grand vizier to remain in bed with the princess. 
“Take this bridegroom,” said he to the Genius, “ and shut him upin the out- 
house, and return again in the morning just at daybreak.” The Genius 
instantly took the grand vizier’s son out of bed in his shirt, and transported him 
to the place Aladdin had commanded, where he left him ; having first breathed 
upon him in such a way, that he perceived the effects of it in every limb, as it 
prevented him from stirring from his place. 

How violent soever the passion was which Aladdin felt for the princess, he 
did not enter into any long conversation with her when he was with her alone. 
“Fear nothing, most adorable princess,” he exclaimed with an impassioned 
air ; “you are here in safety, and however \iolent the love which I feel for you 
may be, with whatever ardour I adore your beauty and your charms, be assured 
that I will never exceed the limits of the profound respect I have for you. If 
I have been forced,” he added, “to proceed to this extremity, it has not been 
with the intention of offending you, but to prevent an unjust rival from possess- 
ing you, contrary to the promise which the sultan your father has made in my 
favour.” 

The princess, who knew nothing of all these paiticulars, paid vhiy little 
attention to what Aladdin said. She w as indeed no longer in a condition to 
answer him. The alarm and astonishment into which this 6uq>rising and un- 
expected adventure had thrown her had such an effect upon her, that Aladdin 
could not get a single word from her. He did not however remain long in this 
state, but immediately undressed himself, and laid dowm in the place of the 
grand vizier’s son, with his back turned towards the princess, having first taken 
the precaution to place a sabre betw een the princess and himself, in order to 
show her that he.deserved to be punished if he attempted her honour. 

Aladdin was satisfied with having thus deprived his rival of the happiness 
which he had this night* flattered himself with the enjoyment of, and slept very 
tranquilly. But how different was the case with the princess I never in her 
whole life did she pass so unpleasant and disagreeable a night. And it is only" 
necessary to reflect for one instant on the place and situation in which the Geniuf 
left the son of the grand vizier, to judge that this bridegroom spent his in a still 
more afflicting manner. 

Aladdin had no occasion to rub his lamp the next morning to call the Genius- 
He returned at the appointed hour* and while Aladdin was dressing himself. 
“Here I am,” said he to Aladdin ; “what commands have you for me?” 
“Go,” answered Aladdin, “ and bring back the son of the grand vizier from 
the place where you have put him, place him again in this bed, and transport 
it back again to the palace of the sultan whence you have brought it.” The 
Genius instantly went to relieve the grand vizier’s son from his post, and as soon 
as he appeared, Aladdin took away his sabre. He placed the bridegroom by i 
the side of the princess, and in one moment replaced the bed in die very same 
chamber of the sidtan’s palace whence he had before taken it. 

It is necessary to rftnark, that during all these transactions the Genius Wis 
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invisible to the princess and the son of the grand vizier. His hideous form 
would have killed them with fright. They did not even hear a single wotd of 
the conversation that passed between Aladdin and him, and perceived only the 
agitation of the bed# and the transporting of it from one place to another ; and 
indeed it is easy to imagine that this frightened them quite enough. 

The Genius had no sooner put the nuptial couch in its place than the sultan, 
curious to learn how the princess his daughter had passed the first night of her 
marriage, entered the chamber and wished her a good morning. The son 
of the grand vizier, half dead with the cold he had suffered all night, and not 
yet having had time enough to warm himself, jumped out of bed as soon as he 
heard some person opening the door, and went into the dressing-room where he 
had undressed himself in the evening. 

The sultan came up to the bedside of the princess and kissed her between her 
eyes, as is the usual custom in wishing any one a good morning. He asked her, 
with a smile upon his face, how she had passed the night ; but when he lifted 
up his head, and looked at her with great attention, he was extremely surprised 
to observe her in the most dejected and melancholy state. He could not 
remark, either by any blush that overspread her face, or by any other sign, 
enough to gratify his curiosity. She cast upon him the most sorrowful looks, 
and showed by her whole maimer, that she laboured either under the most 
Severe affliction or the greatest degree of discontent. The sultan again spoke 
to her, but as he found he was unable to get a word from her, he thought 
it might arise from a becoming modesty, and therefore retired. He could not, 
however, but suspect from her continued silence that something very extra- 
ordinary had happened. He went immediately to die apartment of the sultana, 
to whom he mentioned the state in which he had found the princess, and the 
reception she had given him. “ Sire, 3 ' replied the sultana, “ do not let this 
surprise your majesty ; there is not a single new-married woman who would 
not act in the same way the day after her nuptials. It will be a very different 
thing in two or three days. She will then receive the sultan her father as 
becomes her. I will go and ,see her,” added the sultana ; “I am very much 
deceived if she will receive me in the same manner.” 

As soon as the sultana was dressed, she went to the apartment of the princess, 
who was not yet risen. She approached the bed, and wishing her a good 
morning, embraced her; but her surprise was excessive when she found that the 
princess was not only silent but that she was in the greatest distress. She 
therefore concluded that something which she could, not yet comprehend, had 
happened to her. “My dear daughter,” said the sultana to her, “ what is the' 
reason that you so ill repay the caresses I bestow upon you ? You ought not to 
act thus towards your mother. You cannot suppose but that I am acquainted 
with everything that can have happened to you under the circumstances in which 
you are. But I will not suppose that this is the fact; something else surely has 
occurred which I do not understand. Tell me then candidly # and do not suffer 
me to remain so long in an uncertainty that distresses me beyond measure.” 

At length, fetching a deep sigh, the princess Badroulboudour broke silence. 
“ Alas 1 my most honoured mother,” she cried, “ pardon me if I have failed in 
any respect that is due to you. My mind is so entirely absorbed by the, 
and extraordinary things that have happened to me last night, ths»^ c toat 
yet recovered from my astonishment and my fears, and have sc jll PP c,rtable » M 
recollect myself. ” She then related, in the most lively colours, i e . , 

after she and her husband were reclined, the bed had beenr t for the jF 41 ™ 
ttnpsportnd into an iil-fiimished and dismal chamber, wheiVf? “ mentioned 
quite, alone and sUgterated from her husband, without in the? a * " e *“ n0 * ***** 
vm become of ban ; and thaf she found in this apartm<# d from thc P nncc “ 
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after having addressed a few words to her, which her terror prevented her from 
understanding, lay down in her husband’s place, having first put his sabre 
between them ; and that when morning approached, her husband was restored 
to her, and the bed again brought back to its place in an instant of time. “ The 
whole of this transaction,” she added, “was but just completed when the 
sultan my father came into my chamber. I was then so absorbed in grief and 
distress that I could not answer him a single word ; and I am afraid that he was 
very angry at the manner in which I received the honour that he did me ? I 
hope, however, that he will pardon me when he shall become acquainted with 
my melancholy adventure, and the lamentable state in which I even now find 
myself.” 

The sultana listened with great attention to everything the prince*! had to 
relate, but she could not giVe full credit to the account. “ You have done well, 
my child,” she said to the princess, “ not to inform the sultan your father of this 
matter. Take care that you mention it to no one, unless you wish to be taken 
for one who has lost her reason, which will certainly be the case if you should 
talk in this way to any other person.” “Madam,” replied the princess, “I 
assure you that 1 am in my right senses, and I know what I say; you may ask 
my husband, and he will tell you the same thing.” “I will take care and 
inform myself of it,” answered the sultana ; “ but even if he gives me the same 
account you have done, I shall not be more persuaded of the truth of it ; in the 
mean timfc, however, do you get up, and drive this phantasy off your mind. It 
would be indeed a curious thing to see you troubled with such a fancy during 
the feasts that have been ordered on account of your nuptials, and which will 
last for many days, not only in the palace but all over the kingdom. Do you 
not already hear the trumpets, cymbals, and other instruments ? All this ought 
to inspire you with joy and pleasure, and make you forget the fanciful dreams 
which you have mentioned to me.” The sultana then called her woman, and 
after she had made her get up and seen her at her toilet, she went to the ^iltan’s 
apartment, and told him that some fancy seemed to have got into the head of 
his daughter, but that it was a mere trifle. She then ordered the son of the 
grand vizier to he called, in order to inquire of him about what the princess had 
told her. But he felt himself so highly honoured by this alliance with the 
sultan, that he determined to feign ignorance of everything. “Tell me, son-in- 
law,” said the sultana, “ have you got the same strange ideas in your head as 
your wife?” “ Madam,” he replied, “may I be permitted to ask you for what 
reason you put this question to me?” “This is sufficient,” answered the 
sultana, “ I do not wisfy to°know more; you have more sense than she has.” 

The festivities in the palace continued throughout the day ; and the sultan, 
who did not neglect the princess, forgot nothing that he thought might inspire 
her with joy. He endeavoured to make her partake of the diversions and 
various exhibitions that were going on ; but the recollection of what passed the 
preceding night made such a strong impression on her mind, that it was very 
perceptible something or other occupied her whole attention. The son of the 
grand vizier was not less afflicted at the wretched night he had passed ; but his 
ambitious views made him dissemble, and therefore if persons had judged from 
hjs^appearance, they would have thought him the happiest bridegroom in the 

was we ^ ^ n ^ orme< ^ everything that had passed in the palace, 
n new-married pair would again sleep together, notwith- 
r^T^^^^^tressing adventure that happened to them the night before. 
J? t0 leave ^ em to re P 0Se in quiet, a short time before 
recourse to his lamp. The Genius instantly appeared, 
ri* 1 with the ^customed speech in offering his service* 
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“The grand vizier’s son and the princess Badroulboudour,” replied he, “are 
again to sleep together this night. Go, and as soon as they are lain down, 
bring the bed hither, as vou did yesterday. ” 

The Genius obeyed Aladdin with equal fidelity and punctuality as on the 
night before, and the vizier’s son passed this night in as cold and unpleasant a 
situation as he did the former, while the princess had the mortification of having 
Aladdin for her bedfellow, with the sabre, as before, placed between them. In 
the morning the Genius came, according to Aladdin’s orders, replaced the bride- 
grdbm in the bed, and took it back to the chamber of the palace, whence he 
had taken it. 

After the extraordinary reception which the princess Badroulboudour had 
given the sultan on the preceding morning, he was very anxious to learn how 
she had passed the second night, and whether she would again receive him in 
the manner she had before done. He went therefore to her apartment early in 
the morning, that he might satisfy himself. The grand viziers son, still more 
mortified and distressed at his bad treatment the second night than he had been 
on the first, no sooner heard the sultan than he got up as fast as possible and 
ran into the dressing-room. The sultan came to her bedside and wished the 
princess a good morning, after having stressed her in the same manner as he 
had done the day before. “Well, my daughter,” he said, “ are you in as bad 
a humour this morning as you were yesterday ? Tell me how you have passed 
the night.” The princess retained the same ..deuce, and the sultan perceived 
that she was still more dejected and distressed than she had been the morning 
before. He could therefore but infer that something very extraordinary had 
happened to her. Irritated at the mystery she made of it to him, “ Daughter,” 
said he, in an angry tone, and at the same time drawing his sabre, “either tell 
me what you thus conceal, or I will instantly strike off your head.” 

The princess, terrified at the manner in which the sultan menaced her, and at 
the sight of the drawn sabre, at length broke silence. “ My dear father,” she 
exclaimed with tears in her eyes, “ if I have offended your majesty, I earnestly 
entreat your pardon. From your known goodness and clemency, I trust I shall 
change your anger into compassion when I shall have related in a full and 
faithful manner the distressing and melancholy situation in which I have been 
both last night and the night before.” This preamble appeased and softened 
the sultan. She then related at length what had happened to her on both these 
horrible nights, and in a manner the most affecting, tnus concluding her narra- 
tive, “ If your majesty has the least doubt of any part of what I have said, you 
can easily inquire of the husband you have bestowed upon me ; lam very well 
persuaded that he will prove to you the truth of everything I have related.” 

The sultan entered very fully into the distressing feelings this surprising 
adventure must have excited in his daughter’s mind. “My child,” said he, 
“ you were wrong not to explain to me yesterday the strange business which you 
have just related, and in which I am not less interested than yourself. I have 
not bestowed you in marriage with the view to render you unhappy, but on the 
contrary, to increase your happiness and to afford you every enjoyment you so 
well deserve, and which you might reasonably expect from a husband who 
seemed to be very proper for you. Drive away, then, from your memory the 
melancholy ideas of what you have been relating to me ; I will take care that 
you shall experience no more nights, so disagreeable, nay so insupportable, as 
those which you have now suffered. ” 

When the sultan got back to his apartment, he immediately sent for the grand 
vizier. “ Have you seen your son,” he asked him,* “and has he mentioned 
anything in particular to you ? ” When the latter replied that he had not seen 
him, the sultan reported to him everything be had hqpd from the princess 
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Badroulboudoar, He then added, M I have no doubt but that my daughter has 
told me the truth, I wish, nevertheless, to have this matter confirmed by the 
testimony of your son. Go, therefore, and ask him what has happened to him." 

The grand vizier instantly went to his son ; he informed him of what the 
sultan had said, and commanded him not to disguise the truth, and to tell him 
everything that passed. “ I will conceal nothing from you, my father,” replied 
his son; ** everything the princess has told the sultan is true, but she was unable 

I 1 to give an account of the bad treatment which I in particular have experienced. 
Since my marriage, I have spent two of the most dreadful nights you can 
possibly conceive ; and I cannot describe to you, in just and appropriate terms, 
all the various evils I have gone through. I do not mention the fright I was in, 
at finding myself lifted up in my bed four different times, without being able to 
see any one; and being transported from one place to another, without being 
able to conceive in what w$y it was brought about. But you can yourself judge 
of the dreadful state I was in, when I tell you, that I passed both nights, stand- 
ing uprqjht, in a miseralj^e out-house, with nothing upon me but my shirt ; and 
without having the power of moving from the spot where I was placed, or 
making the least motion, although there seemed to be no obstacle whatever to 
prevent me. Having said this I have no occasion to enter into a further detail 
of my sufferings. Let me however add, that all this has by no means lessened 
the respect and affection which I had for the princess my wife ; though I confess 
to you most sincerely, that with all the honour and splendour that I derive from 
having the daughter of my sovereign for my wife, I would much sooner die than 
enjoy, for any length of time, this high alliance, if I must continue to undergo 
the horrible treatment I have already suffered. I am sure the princess must be 
of the same opinion as myself ; and there is no doubt but that our separation is 
as necessary for her comfort as for my own. I entreat you, therefore, my dear 
father, by all the affection which led you to obtain this great honour for me, to 
endeavour to bring the sultan to have our marriage declared null and void.” 

However great might be the ambition of the grand vizier to have his son so 
nearly allied to the sultan, yet the fixed resolution which he found he had 
formed "of dissolving his connexion with the princess, made him think it 
necessary to request his son to have patience for a few days before it was 
finally settled, in order to see whether this unpleasant business might not have 
an end. He then left his son and returned with the answer to the sultan, to 
whom he acknowledged that everything was true, as he had himself learnt 
from his son. And then, without waiting till the sultan himself spoke to him 
about annulling the marriage, to which he observed that he was much inclined, 
he requested permission for his son to leave the palace, and return to him, 
under the pretext that it was not just that the princess should be exposed 
for one instant longer to so terrible a persecution through regard for his son. 

The grand vizier had no difficulty in obtaining his request. The sultan, who 
had already determined on the matter in his own mind, immediately gave orders 
for the rejoicings, to be put a stop to, not only in his own palace, but in the city, 
and throughout the whole extent of his dominions ; and in a short time every 
mark of public joy and festivity within the kingdom ceased. This sudden and 
unexpected change gave rise to a variety of different conjectures. Every one 
was inquiring why these contrary orders were issued : and all affirmed that the 
grand vhaer had been seen coming out of the palace, towards his own house, 
accompanied by his son ; and that both seemed very much dejected. Aladdin 
was the only person acquainted with the real reason ; and he rejoiced heartily 
at the happy success arising from the use of the lamp. And having now learnt 
for a certainty that his rival had left the palace, and that die intended marriage 
was absolutely annullgd, he had no further ocasion to rub his l*xrtp, and have 
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recourse to the Genius, in order to prevent the completion of the marriage. 
What, however, was most singular was, that neither the sultan nor the grand ] 
vizier, who had completely forgotten Aladdin and the request he had made, 
entertained the least idea that he had any part in the enchantment which 
occasioned the dissolution of the marriage of the princess. 

Aladdin suffered the three months which the sultan wished to elapse before 
the marriage of the princess Badroulboudou/ and himself, to pass without 
making any application. He kept, however, an exact account of every day, 
and when the whole period was expired, he did not omit to, send his mother on 
the very next morning to the palace, in order to put the sultan in mind of his 
promise. She went therefore to the palace, as her son had desired her, and 
stood at her usual place near the entrance of the divan. The sultan no sooner 
cast his eyes that way than he recollected her, and she instantly brought to his 
mind the request she had made, and the exact time to which he had deferred 
it. As the grand vizier approached to make some report to him, the sultan 
stopped him by saying, 4 ‘ I perceive that good woman, who presented us with 
the beautiful collection of jewels some time since ; order her to come forward, 
and you can make your report after I have heard what she has to say.” The 
grand vizier directly turned his head towards the entrance of the divan, and 
perceived the mother of Aladdin. He immediately called to the chief of the 
ushers, and pointing her out to him, desired him to bring her forward. 

Aladdin’s mother advanced to the foot of the throne, where she prostrated 
herself in the usual manner. After she had risen, the sultan asked her what 
she wished. 44 Sire,” she replied, 44 1 again present myself before the throne 
of your majesty, to represent to you in the name of my son Aladdin, that the 
three months which you desired him to wait, in consequence of the request I 
had to make to vour majesty, are expired ; and to entreat you to have the 
goodness to recall the circumstance to your remembrance. ” 

When the sultan had desired a delay of three months before he answered 
the request of this good woman, the first time he saw her, he thought be should 
hear no more of a marriage which appeared to him so little suited to the princess 
his daughter, judging only from the poverty and low situation of Aladdin’s 
mother, who always appeared before him in a very coarse and common dress. 
The application therefore which she now made to him to keep his word, 
embarrassed him very much, and he did not think it prudent to give her, at 
the moment, a direct answer. He consulted his grand vizier, and told him the 
repugnance he felt at concluding a marriage between the princess and an 
unknown person, whom fortune, he conjectured, had not raised much above 
the condition of a common subject. 

The grand vizier did not hesitate to give his opinion on the subject 44 Sire, ” 
said he to the sultan, 44 it seems to me that there is a very easy and yet certain 
method to avoid this unequal marriage, and of which this Aladdin, even if he 
were known to your majesty, could not complain ; it is to set so high a price . 
upon the princess your daughter, that all his riches, however great they may be, 
cannot amount to the value. This will be a way to make him desist from so 
bold, not to say arrogant, an attempt^ and which he certainly does not seem to 
have considered well before he engaged in it ” 

•’ The .sultan approved of the advice of his grand vizier, and, after some little 
reflection* he said to Aladdin’s mother, 44 Sultans, my good woman, ought 
always to*keep their words ; and I am ready to adhere to mine, and render 
your son happy by marrying him to the princess my daughter ; but as I cannot 
bestow her m marriage till I better know how she will be provided for, tell 
vour son, that I will fulfil ray promise as soon as he shall sand me forty large 
□awns of massive gold, quite foil of the same sort of thjjigs which you have 
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already presented me with from him, brought by an equal number of black 
slaves, each of whom shall be conducted by a white slave, young, well made, 
of good appearance, and richly dressed. These are the conditions upon which 
I am ready to bestow upon him the princess my daughter. Go, my good 
womai^ and I will wait till you bring me his answer. ” ' 

Aladdin’s mother again prostrated herself at the foot of the throne and 
retired. , In her way home she Smiled within herself at the foolish thoughts of 
her son. “Where indeed,” said she, “is he to find so many gold basins, and 
such a great quantity of jewels to fill them ? Will he attempt to go back to the 
subterraneous cavern, the entrance of which is shut up, in order to gather them 
off the trees ? And where can he procure all these handsome slaves which the 
sultan demands ? He is far enough from having his wishes accomplished, and 
I believe he will not be very well satisfied with my embassy.” When she 
entered the house, with her mind occupied by these thoughts, from which she 
judged Aladdin had nothing more to hope, “My son,” said she, “I advise you 
to think no more of your marriage with the princess Badroulboudour. The 
sultan, indeed, received me with great goodness, and I believe that he was well 
inclined towards you ; the grand vizier, however, if I am not mistaken, made 
him alter his opinion. After I had represented to his majesty that the three 
months were expired, and that I requested him, as from you, to recollect his 
promise, I observed that he did not make me an answer until he had spoken 
some time in a low tone of voice to the grand vizier. ” She then gave him an 
exact detail of everything the sultan had said, and of the conditions upon 
which he consented to the marriage of the princess with him. “ He is even 
now,” added she, “awaiting your answer; but between ourselves,” she con- 
tinued, with a smile, “he may wait long enough.” “Not so long as you may 
think, mother,” replied Aladdin; “and the sultan deceives himself if he I 
supposes by such exorbitant demands to prevent my thinking any more of the l 
I princess Badroulboudoui. 1 expected to have still greater difficulties to { 
surmount, and that he would have put a much higher price upon my incom- 
, }>arable princ ss. But I am now very well satisfied, and what he requires of 
me is trifling m compariso ■ to what I would give him to possess such a 
treasure. Wh le I am c jsidenng how to comply with his demands, do you 
go and see about something for dinner, and leave me to myself.” 

As soon as his mother had gmie out to purchase some provisions, Aladdin 
ook the lamp, and having nibbed k, the Genius instantly appeared, and 
demanded of him in the usual terms what it was he wanted, for he was ready 
to obey him. “The sultan agrees to give me the princess his daughter in 
marriage,” said Aladdin : “but he first demands of me forty large basins of 
massive gold, filled to the very top with the various fruits of the garden, from 
which I took the lamp that you are the slave of. He requires also, that these 
forty basins should be carried by as many black slaves, preceded by an equal 
number oi young, handsome, and well-made white slaves, very ricIAy dressed. * 
Go, and procure me this present as soon as possible, that I may send it to the 
sultan before the sitting of the divan is over.” The Genius only said that his 
commands should be instantly executed, and disappeared. 

In a very short time the Genius returned with forty black slaves, each 
carrying upon his head a large golden basin of great weight, full of pearls, 

1 diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, equally valuable for their brilliancy and size, 

| with those which had already been presented to the sultan. Each basin was 
covered with a cloth of silver, embroidered with flowers of gold. All these 
[ slaves with their golden basins, together with the white ones, entirely filled the 
f house, which was but small as well as the court in front, and a garden behind 

it. The Genius asked Aladdin if he was contented, and whether he had 
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I any further commands for him : and on being told he had not, he immediately 
1 disappeared, 

| Aladdin’s mother now returned from market, and was in the greatest 
| surprise, on coming home, to see so many persons, and so much riches. When 
! she had set down the provisions which she had brought with her, she was 
going to take off her veil, but Aladdin prevented her. “My dear mother,” 
he cried, “there is no time to lose. It is of con&equence that you should 
return to the palace before the divan breaks up, and should immediately conduct 
there the present and dowry, which the sultan demands for the princess Badroul- 
boudour, that he may judge from my diligence and exactness of my ardent and 
sincere zeal to procure the honour of entering into alliance with him. ” 

Without waitihg for his mother’s answer, Aladdin opened the door that led 
into the street, and ordered all the slaves to go out one after the other. He 
then placed a white slave before each ol the black ones, who carried the 
golden basins on their heads. When his mofher, who followed the last black ' 

, slave, was gone out, he shut the door, and remained quietly in his chamber, in 
; the full expectation that the sultan, alter receiving such a present as he had 
| required, would now readily consent to accept him for a son-in-law. 

! The first white slave that went out of Aladdin's house occasioned every one 
who was going past to stop, and before all the eighty slaves, alternately a 
black and white one, had finished going out, the street was filled with a great 
crowd of people, who collected from all paits to see so grand and extra- 
ordinary a sight. The dress of each slave was made of a rich stuff, and so 
studded with precious stones, that they who thought themselves the best judges 
reckoned each of them at more than a million. Each dress was also very 
appropriate, and well adapted to the wearer. The graceful manner, elegant i 
form, and great similarity of each slave, together with their marching at 
regular distances from each other, and the dazzling lustre that the different 
jewels which were set in their girdles of massive gold constantly shed, added 
to the branches of precious stones fastened to their head-dresses, which were 
all of a particular make, produced in the multitude of spectators who were 
assembled so excessive a degree of admiration that they could not take their 
eyes from them, so long as any one of them remained in sight. But all the 
streets were so thronged with people, that every one was obliged to remain in 
the spot where he happened to be. 

As it was necessary to pass through several streets before they could arrive 
at the palace, the procession went through a great part of the city, and most of 
the inhabitants of every rank and quality were witneSses to this splendid spec- 
tacle. When the first of the eighty slaves arrived at the gate of the first court 
of the palace, the porters were in the greatest haste, as soon as they perceived 
this astonishing procession approaching, to open it, as they took the first for 
a king, so richly and magnificently was he dressed. They were advancing to 
kiss the hem of his robe when the slave, instructed by the Genius, stopped 
them, and in a grave tone of voice, said, “Our master will appear when the 
time shall be proper ” 

The first slave, followed by all the rest, advanced as far the second court, j 
which was very spacious, and contained those apartments that the sultan j 
inhabited when the divan sat. The officers who were at the head of the j 
sultan’s guards, were very handsomely clothed, but they were completely 
eclipsed by the eighty slaves, who were the bearers of Aladdin’s present, and 
who themselves formed a part of it. Nothing, in short, throughout the sultan’s 
whole palace appeared so beautiful and brilliant ; and however, magnificently 
dressed the different nobles of the court might be, they dwindled to nothing in ] 
comparison with what was now to be seen. 
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Asthe sultan had bean informed of the march and arrival of these slaves, he 
had given orders to have them admitted. As soon, therefore, as they pre- 
sented themselves before it, they found the door of the divan open. They 
entered in Tegular order, one part going to the right, and the other to the left 
After they were all within the hall, and had formed a large semicircle before 
the throne of the sultan, each of the black slaves placed the basin which he 
carried upon the carpet They then all prostrated themselves so low, that 
their foreheads touched the ground. The white slaves also, at the same time, 
performed the same ceremony. They then all got up, and in doing so, the 
black slaves skilfully uncovered the basins which were before them, and then 
remained standing with their hands crossed upon their breasts in a very modest 
attitude. 

The mother of Aladdin, who had in the mean time advanced to the foot of 
the throne,, having first prostrated herself, thus addressed the sultan. “My 
$on Aladdin, sire, is not ignorant that this present which he has sent your 
majesty, is very much beneath the inestimable worth of the princess Badroul- 
boudour. He nevertheless hopes that your majesty will favourably accept it, 
and that you will endeavour to make it agreeable to the princess. He has the 
greater reliance that his expectations will be fulfilled, because he has tried to 
conform himself to the conditions which you were pleased to point out.” 

The sultan was unable to pay the least attention to the complimentary 
address of Aladdin’s mother. The very first look he cast upon the forty golden 
basins, heaped up with jewels of the most brilliant lustre, finest water, and 
greatest value he had ever seen, as well as the eighty slaves, who seemed like 
so many kings, both from the magnificence of their dress and their fine 
appearance, made such an impression upon him, that he could not restrain his 
admiration. Instead, therefore, of making any answer to the compliments of 
Aladdin’s mother, he addressed himself to the grand vizier, who could not 
himself conceive where such an immense profusion of riches could possibly 
come from. “Well, vizier,” he exclaimed, in the hearing of all, “what do 
you think of the person, whoever he may be, who has now sent me so rich 
and wonderful a present ; a person of whom neither I nor you have the least 
knowledge? Do you not think that he is worthy of the princess my daughter?” 

Whatever jealousy or pain the grand vizier might feel at thus seeing an 
unknown person become the son-in-law of the sultan in preference to his own 
srin, he was nevertheless afraid to dissemble his real opinion on the present 
occasion. It was very evident that Aladdin had by these means become, in 
the eyes of the sultan, Very deserving of being honoured with so high a& 
allranee. He, therefore, answered the sultan in these terms. “ Far be it from 
me, sire, to suppose that he who makes your majesty so worthy a present; 
should himself be undeserving the honour you wish to bestow upon him. I 
would even say that he deserved still more, if indeed all the treasures of the 
Universe could be put in competition with the princess your daughter.” All the 
nobles who attended and formed the divan, showed by their applause that their 
opinion was the same as that of the grand vizier. 

The sultan hesitated no longer. He did not even think of informing himself 
whether Aladdin possessed any other qualifications that would render him 
worthy of aspiring to the honour of becoming his son-in-law. The sight alone 
of such immense riches, and the wonderful celerity with which Aladdin had 
fulfilled fib request, without making the least difficulty about the condition*,* 
however exorbitant, for which he had stipulated, easily persuaded him that 
Aladdin would not be deficient in anything that could render him as accom- 
plished and deserving as he could wish. That he might, therefore, send bade 
Aladdin’s mother as f welk satisfied as she could possibly expect, he said to h«v 
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“ Go, my good woman, and toll your son that I am waiting with open arms to 
receive an d embrace him ; and that the greater diligence he makes to come 
and receive from my hands die gift I am ready to bestow upon him, in the 
princess my daughter, the greater pleasure it will afford me.” 

Aladdin’s mother had no sooner departed, as happy as a woman of her 
condition could be, in seeing her son exalted to a situation beyond her greatest 
expectations, than the sultan put an end to the audience ; mid coming down 
from Jus throne, he ordered the eunuchs belonging to the princess to be called, 
and to take up the basins and carry them to the apartment of their mistress, 
where he himself went, in order to examine them with her It theix Jcisure. 
The chief of the eunuchs immediately saw that this order was comphea with. 

The eighty slaves were not forgotten ; they were conducted into the interior 
of the palace, and when, some time after, he was speaking of their splendour 
to the princess, he ordered them to come opposite to her apartment, that 
she might see them through the lattices, and be convinced that so far from 
having given an 'exaggerated account of them, he had said much less than , 
they deserved. 

v In the mean time, Aladdin’s mother got home, and instantly showed by her 
manner, that she was the bearer of most excellent news. “You have every 
reason, my dear son,” she said, “to be satisfied. You have accomplished j 
your wishes contrary to my expectations, and what I have hitherto declared. ! 
j Not to keep you any longer in suspense, I must inform you that the sultan, * 
l with the applause of his whole court, has announced that you are worthy to - 
! possess the princess Badroulboudour, and he is now waiting to embrace you 
and conclude the marriage. It is therefore time for you to think of making 
some preparations for this interview, that you may endeavour to equal the high 
opinion he has formed of your person. After, however, what I nave seen of 
the wonders you have brought about, I am sure you will not fail in anything. 

T ought not, moreover, to forget to tell you, that the sultan waits for you with 
ihe greatest impatience, and therefore, that you must lose no time in making 
your appearance before him.” 

Aladdin was so delighted at this intelligence, and so taken up^ with the 
thoughts of the enchanting object of his love, that he hardly answered his 
mother, but instantly retired to his chamber. He then took up the lamp that 
had thus far been so friendly to him, by supplying all his wants and fulfilling 
sdl his wishes, and had no sooner nibbed it, than the Genius again showed his 
ready obedience to its power, by instantly appearing to execute his commands. 

“ Genius,” said Aladdin to him, “ I have called you to take me immediately 
to a bath; and when I shall have finished bathing, I wish you to have in 
readiness for me a richer, and, if possible, more magnificent dress than was 
ever worn by any monarch.” Aladdin had no sooner concluded his speech, 
than the Genius rendered him invisible, like himself, took him in his arms, f 
and transported him to a bath formed of the finest marble, of the mostbeautiful 
and diversified colours. Without being able to see any one who waited upon 
him, Aladdin was undressed in a large and handsome saloon. From thence he 
was conducted into the bath, moderately heated, and was here washed and 
rubbed with various sorts of perfumed waters. After having passed through 
thfe different degrees of heat in the different parts of the bath, he went out, but 
quite different, as it were, from what he was before. His skin was white and 
fresh, his countenance blooming, and his whole body felt lighter and more 
active. He then went back to the saloon, where, instead of the dress he had 
kff, he found the one he had desired the Genius to procure. By* his assistance 
he dressed himself showing die greatest admiration at each part of il as he pat 
fc on s and the whole of it Was even beyond what he possibly could have coop- 
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ceived. This business was no sooner over, than the Genius transported him 
back into the same chamber of his own house, whence he had brought him ; 
he then inquired if he had any other commands. “Yes,” replied Aladdin, 
** I am waiting till you bring me a horse as quickly as possible, which shall 
surpass in beauty and excellence the most valuable horse in the sultan’s stables; 
the housings, saddle, bridle, and other furniture of which shall be worth more 
than a million of money. 

14 1 also order you to get me at the same time twenty slaves, as well and 
richly clothed as those who carried the piesent, to attend on each side and 
behin<^my person, and twenty mote to march in two ranks before. You must 
also procure six female slaves to attend upon my mother, all as well and richly 
clothed as those of the princess Uadroulboudour, each of whom must carry 
a complete dress, fit in point of splendour and magnificence for any sultana. I 
want also ten thousand pieces of gold in ten sepaiate purses. These are all my 
commands at present. Go, and be diligent.” 

Aladdin had no sooner given ln-> orders to the Genius than he disappeared, 
and a moment after he returned with the horse, the foity slaves, ten o 1 whom 
had catfi a purse with ten thousand pieces of gold in every one, and the six 
female slaves, each carrying a different dress for Aladdin’s mother, wrapped up 
in a piece of silver tissue, and presented the whole to him. 

Aladdin took only four out of the fen purses, and piesented them to his 
mother for any purpose, as he said, that she might want them. lie left the 
other six in the hands of the slaves who earned them, desit mg them to keep 
them, and to throw them out by handfuls to the populace as they went along 
the streets in the way to the palau* of the sultan. He ordered them also to 
march before him with the others, three 011 one side and three on the other. 
He then presented the six female slaves to his mothei ; telling her that they 
were for her, and would foi the future considei her as theii mistress, and that 
the dresses they had in their hands weie for her use. 

When Aladdin had arranged everything as he wished, he told the Genius that 
he would call him when he had an> further occasion for his service. The latter 
instantly vanished. Aladdin then employed himself only in hastening to fulfil 
the wishes the sultan had expressed to see him as soon as possible, lie directly 
sent one of the forty slaves to the palace- -it is useless to call him the best-made 
or most handsome, tor they were all equally so — with an injunction to address 
himself to the chief of the ushers, and inquire of him when his master might 
have the honoui of throwung himself at the feet of the sultan. The slave was 
not long in delivering this message, and brought word back that the sultan v as 
waiting for him with the greatest impatience. 

Aladdin instantly mounted his horse, and began his march in the exact order 
that has been mentioned. Although lie had never been on horseback in his 
life, he nevertheless appeared perfectly at bis ease, and those who were the best 
skilled in horsemanship would never have taken him for a novice. The streets 
through which he passed were in an instant filled with crowds of people, who 
made the air resound with their acclamations, their shouts of admiration, mil bene- 
dictions, particularly when the six slaves who carried the purses threw handfuls 
of gold on all sides. These expressions of joy and applause, however, not only 
come from the crowd who were employed m picking up the money, but chiefly 
from those of a superior rank in life, who thus publicly bestowed all the praise 
that such liberality as Aladdin's deserved. Not only they who remembered to 
have seen him playing about the streets, even when he was no longer a child, 
like a vagabond, did not now in the least recognise him ; but even those persons 
j who had seen and known him very lately, had great difficulty to bring him to 
| tfcwir maids, so mudfc were his features and character changed. This all arose 
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from the power the wonderful lamp possessed of acquiring by degrees for those 
who had it, every perfection adapted to the situation at which such a person 
arrived, by making a good and proper use of its virtues. More attention, 
therefore, was paid by every one to the person of Aladdin than to the magnifi- 
cence with which he was surrounded, and which most of them had before seen 
when the slaves who carried, and those who accompanied, the present, went to 
the palace. The horse, however, was extremely admired by those who were 
judges, and were able to appreciate its beauty and excellence, without being 
dazzled by the richness and brilliancy of the diamonds and other precious stones 
with which it was covered. When* the report spread about that the sultan had 
bestowed upon Aladdin the hand of the pri press badroulboudour, and this was 
soon universally known, no one ever thought about his birth, or even envied 
him his great fortune, because he appeared so well to deserve it. 

He at length arrived at the palace, wuere everything was ready for his recep- 
tion. When he came to the second gate, he wished u> alight, agreeably to the 
custom obsei ved by the grand vizier, the generals of the army, and the governors 
of the superior provinces; but the chiel of the usher'*, who attended him by the 
sultan's ordess, prevented him, and accompanied him to the hall of audience, 
where he assisted him m dismounting from 1ms horse, though Aladdin opposed 
it as much as possible, not wishing to receive Mich a distinction : all his efforts 
were, however, vain. In the mean time, all the ushers formed a double row 
at the entrance into the hall ; and tlu. ; r chief, placing Aladdin on his right, 
went up through the midst of them, and conducted him quite to the foot of the 
throne. 

As soon as the sultan perceived Aladdin, he was not more surprised at seeing 
him more richly and magnificently clothed than lie was himself, than most 
unexpectedly astonished at the ptopriety of his manner, his beautiful figure, 
and a certain air of grandeur, very far removed from the degraded state in which 
his mother appeared in his presence. 1 1 is astonishment, however, did not 
prevent him from rising and quickly descending two or three steps of his 
throne, in order to prevent Aladdin fiom thi owing himself at his feet, and 
to embrace him with the most evident marks of friendship and affection. After 
this civility, Aladdin again endeavoured to cast himself at the sultan’s feet, but 
he held his hand, and compelled him to ascend and sit between him and his 
grand vizier. 

Aladdin then addressed the sultan in these words : “I receive the honours 
which your majesty has the goodness to bestow upon me because it is your 
pleasure ; but you niU'.t permit me to say, that I have not forgotten th.it I was 
born your slave, that 1 am well aware of the greatness of your power, ibut 1 am 
not ignorant how much my biitli places me beneath the splendour ana brilliancy 
of that superior rank to which you are elevated. If there can be the shadow of 
a reason,” he continued, “ from which I can in the least merit so favourable a 
reception, I candidly avow that I am indebted for it to a boldness, which chance 
alone brought about, and in consequence of which I have raised my eyes, my 
thoughts, and my desires, to .the divine princess, who is the sole object of my 
eager wishes I request your majesty’s pardon for my rashness, but I cannot 
dissemble that my grief would be the death of me, if I should lose the hopes of 
■teeing them accomplished.” 

“ My son,” replied the sultan, again embracing him, “you would do me 
injustice to doubt even for an instant of the sincerity of my word ; your life is 
too dear to me not to endeavour to preserve it for ever, by presenting you with 
the remedy that is in my power. I prefer the pleasure I derive from seeing 
and hearing you to all our united treasures.” 

As he concluded this speech, the sultan made a sign, a*d the air was imme* 
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diately filled with the sound of trumpets, hautboys, and tymbals, and the sultan 
then conducted Aladdin into a magnificent saloon, where a great feast was | 
served up. The sultan and Aladdin ate by themselves ; the grand vizier and j 
nobles of the court, each according to their dignity and rank, waited upon them 
during their repast The sultan, who had his eyes always fixed upon Aladdin, 
s© great was the pleasure he derived from seeing him, entered into conversation 
; on a variety of different topics. And while they were talking as they sat at 
table, whatever the subject oi their discourse happened to be, Aladdin spoke 
with so much information and knowledge, that .he completely confirmed the 
sultan in the good opinion he had at first formed of him. 

When the repast was over, the sultan ordered the grand judge of his capital 
to attend, and commanded him to draw up, and instantly write out a contract 
of marriage between the princess Badroulboudour and Aladdin. While this 
was doing, the sultan conversed with Aladdin upon indifferent subjects, in the 
presence of the grand vizier and the nobles of the court, who all equally 
admired the solidity of his understanding, the great facility and fluency of his 
language, and the pure and delicate metaphors, that ornamented his discourse. 

When the judge had drawn out the contract with all the requisite forms, the 
sultan asked Aladdin if he wished to remain in the palace, and conclude all the 
ceremonies that day. “Sire,” he replied, “however impatient I may be to 
have entire possession of all your majesty's bounties, I request you to permit 
me to defer my happiness until 1 shall have built a palace to receive the princess 
in, that shall be even worthy of her merit and dignity : and for this purpose, I 
request that you will have the goodness to point out a suitable place for its 
situation, near your own, that I may always be ready to pay my court to your 
majesty. I will then neglect nothing to get it finished with all possible dili- 
gence/’ “My son,” answered the sultan, “take whatever spot you think 
proper. There is a large open space be foie my palace, and I have thought for 
some time about filling it up ; but remembei that, to have my happiness com- 
plete, I cannot see you united too soon to my daughter.” Having said this, he 
again embraced Aladdin, who now took leave of the sultan in as polished a 
manner as if he had been brought up and spent all lus life at court. 

Aladdin then mounted his horse, and returned home in the same order he 
came in, going back through the same crowd, and receiving the same acclama- 
tions from the people, who wished him all happiness and prosperity. As soon 
| as he had entered the court and alighted from his horse, he retired to his own 
! chamber. He instantly rubbed the lamp, and called the Genius as usual. lie 
1 had not to wait ; the Genius appeared directly, and offered his^services. 

I “ Genius,” said Aladdin to him, “1 have hitherto had every reasonto ptaise 
I the precision and promptitude with which you have punctually executed what - 
1 ever I have required of you, by means of the power of your mistress, this lamp. 
You must now, through your regard for her, appear, if possible, more zealous, 
and make greater despatch than you have yet done. I command you, there- 
fore. to build me a palace in as short a time as you possibly can, opposite to 
that belonging to the sultan, and at a proper distance; and let this prince be 
every way worthy to receive the princess Badroulboudour, my bride 1 leave 
the choice of the materials to yourself, that is to say, whether it shall be of 
porphyry, of jasper, of agate, of lapis lazuli, or of the finest and greatest variety 
of marbles — ana also the form of the palace ; I only expect that at the top of 
the palace there shall be erected a large salopn, with a dome in the centre, and 
four equal sides, the walls of which shall be formed of massive gold and silver, 
in alternate layers, with twenty -four windows, six on each side ; that the lattices 
of each window, except one, which is to be purposely left unfinished, shall 
be enriched with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, set with the greatest taste 
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and symmetry, and in such a style, that nothing in all the world can equal it- 
I wish also this palace to have a large court in the front, another behind, and a 
garden. But aoove everything else, be sure that there is a place, which you 
will point out to me, well supplied with money, both m gold and silver. There > 
must also be kitchens, offices, magazines, receptacles for rich and valuable , 
furniture, suited to the different seasons, and all appropriate to the magnificence 
of such a palace ; and also stables, filled with the most beautiful horses, with i 
the grooms and attendants ; not omitting everything proper for hunting. 1 
must likewise have attendants for the kitchen and offices, and female slaves, , 
for the service of the princess. In short, you understand what I mean. Go, 1 
and return as soon as it is completed.” 

The sun had retired to rest by the time that Aladdin had finished giving his 
orders to the Genius respecting the construction of the palace he had thus in 
idea formed the plan of. The very next morning, when the day first broke, 
Aladdin, whose love for the princess prevented him from sleeping in tran- 
quillity, had scarcely risen, before tne Genius presented himself. “Sir,” said 
he, “ your palace is finished ; come and see if it is as you wish.” Aladdin had 
no sooner signified his assent, than the Genius transported him to it in an 
instant. He found it exceed bis utmost expectation, and could not sufficiently 
admire it. The Genius conducted him through every part of it, and he every- 
where found the greatest riches applied with the utmost propriety. There 
were also the proper officers and slaves, .ill dressed according' to their rank, and 
suited to their different employments. Amongst other things, he did not omit 
j to show him the treasury, the door of which was opened by a treasurer, of whose 
I fidelity the Genius confidently assured him. lie here observed large vases,, 

! filled to the very top with purses of different sizes, according to the sums they 
contained, and so nicely arranged, that it was quite a pleasure to behold them. 
The Genius then carried Aladdin to the stables, where he made him take notice: 
of the most beautiful horses in the world, with all the officers and grooms busily 
employed about them. He then led him into the different magazines, filled 
with everything that was necessary for them, both useful and ornamental, as 
well as for their support. 

When Aladdin had examined the whole palace, withoift omitting a single 
part, from the top to the bottom, and more particularly the saloon with the 
four-and-twenty windows and had seen all the riches and magnificence it 
contained, as well as every other thing, even in greater abundance and with 
greater propriety than he had ordered : “ Genius, -said he, “ no one can be 
more satisfied than I am ; and I should be very wrong to make the least 
complaint There is one thing only, which 1 did not mention to you, because j 
it escaped my recollection ; it is, to have a carpet of the finest velvet laid from ! 
the gate of the sultan’s palace up to the door of the apartment in this palace 
which is appropriated to the princess, that she may walk upon it when she 
leaves the sultan’s "palace.” “ I will return in an instant,” replied the Genius ; 
and he had not been gone a moment, before Aladdin saw what he wished 
done, though without knowing by what means. The Genius again made his 
appearance, and carried Aladdin back to his own house, just as. the gates of 
the sultan’s palace were about to be opened. 

The porters who came to open the gates, and who were accustomed to see 
an open space where Aladdin s palace now stood, were much astonished at 
observing it filled up, and at seeing a velvet carpet, which came from that part 
directly opposite to the gate of the palace. They could not at first make out 
what it was ; but their astonishment increased when they distinctly beheld the 
superb palace of Aladdin. The news of :his wonderful event soon spread 
itself throughout the palace, and the grand \izier, who htd arrived just as the 
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gates were open, was not less astonished than the rest The first thing he did 
was to go to the sultan ; but he wished to make the whole business pass for 
enchantment “ Why do you endeavour, vizier,” replied the sultan, “ to 
make this appear the effect of enchantment? You know as well as I do that 
it is the p ala ce of Aladdin, which I, in your presence, yesterday, gave, him 
permission to build for the reception of the princess my daughter. After the 
immense display of riches which we have seen, can you think it so very extra- 
ordinary that he should be able to build a palace in so short a time? He 
wished, no doubt, to surprise us, and we every day see what miracles riches 
can perform. Own to me that you wish, through motives of jealousy, to 
make this appear an enchantment.” The hour tor entering the council hall 
prevented the continuation of this conversation. 

When Aladdin had returned, and dismissed the Genius, he found that his l' 
mother was up, and had begun lo put on one of the dresses which he had J 
ordered for her the day before. About the time that the sultan left the council, i 
Aladdin requested his mother to go to the palace, attended by the same female 
slaves that the Genius had procured for her use. He desired her also, if she 
should see the sultan, to inform him that she came for the purpose of having 
the honour of accompanying the pimeess in the evening, when it was proper 
for her to go to her own palace. Sl-e then set out ; but although she and her 
slaves were dressed as richly as any sultanas, there was less crowd to see them, 
as they were veiled, and the richness and magnificence of their habits were 
hidden by a sort of cloak, that quite covered them. Aladdin himself mounted 
his horse and left his paternal house, nevei more to return ; but did not forget 
his wonderful lamp, whose assistance had been so highly advantageous to him, 
and had in fact been the cause of all his happiness. He went to his own 
palace in the same public manner, surrounded with all the pomp with which : 
he had presented himself to the sultan on the preceding day. 

As soon as the portcis nl the sultan’s palace perceived the mother of 
Aladdin, they gave notice ui it thiougii the proper officer to the sultan himself. 
He immediately sent onh is to the bands, who played upon trumpets, tymbals, 
tabors, and fifes, and hautboys, and who were already placed in different parts 
of the terrace, an d in a moment the air echoed with their joyful sounds, anti 
spread pleasure throughout llie city. The merchants began to dress out their 
shops with rich carpets and seats, adorned with foliage, and to prepare illumi- 
nations for the night. "Hie mtificcrs quitted their work, and all the people 
! thronged to the great square that still was left between the palaces of the 
| sultan and Aladdin. 

I That of the latter first attracted their admiration, not merely becausr they 
had been accustomed to see only that of the sultan, which could not be put 
in comparison with Aladdin’s ; but their greater surprise arose from their not 
t being able to comprehend by what unheard-of means they should be able to 
behold so magnificent a palace m a spot, where the day before there were 
neither any materials brought, nor any foundations laid. 
rj Aladdin’s mother met with the most honourable reception, and was intro- 
duced by the chief of the eunuchs into the apartment of the princess Badroul- 
boudour. As soon as the latter perceived her, she ran and embraced her, and 
made her take a place upon her own sofa. And while her women were 
dressing her, and adorning her peison with the most valuable of the jewels 
which Aladdin had presented her with, she entertained her with a most 
magnificent collation. The sultan, who wished to be as much as possible with 
the princess his daughter before she left him to go to the palace of Aladdin, 
paid great honour and respect to his mother. She had very often seen the 
sultan in public, bufrhe had never yet seen her without her veil, as she then 
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was. And although she was of rather an advanced age, there were still to be 
observed some traces trom which it might be concluded, she had in her youth 
been rather handsome. The sultan too, had always seen her very plainly, and 
indeed indifferently dressed, and he was therefore the more struck at finding 
her now as magnificent as the princess his daughter. lie thence concluded 
that Aladdin was equally prudent and wise in all things. 

When the evening approached, the princess took leave of the sultan her 
father Their parting was tender, and accompanied by tears. They embraced 
each other several times without uttering a word : and the princess at last left 
her apattment, and began her inarch with Aladdin’s mother on her left hand, 
followed by a hundred female slaves, all magnificently dressed. All the bands 
of instruments which had been incessantly heard since the arrival of Aladdin’s 
j mother, united at once and marched wuh them. These were followed by a 
I hundred chious (a kind of officer), and an equal number of black eunuchs in 
! two rows, with their proper officers a* their head. Four hundred young pages 
' belonging to the sultan, who marches in two troop* on each side, with flambeaux 
in theii hands, caused a gieat light. The brilliancy of these, joined to the 
illuminations in both palaces, well supplied the place of day. 

In tins older did the princess proceed, walking upon bile carpet, which was 
spread from Aladdin’s palace to the sultan's. Aud as she continued to advance, 
the musicians, who were at the head of the pioccssion, went on and mixed with 
those who were placed on the terrace of Mad din’s palace, and thus formed a 
concert, which, confused and extiaordmary ac it was, augmented the general 
joy, not only amongst those in the open square, but in the two palaces, in all 
the city, and even to a considerable distance round. 

The princess at length arrived at the new palace, and Aladdin ran with 
every expression of joy to the entrance of the apartments that were appro- 
priated to her, in order to welcome her. llis mother had taken care to point 
out her son to the princess, in tne midst of the officers and attendants who 
surrounded him r and when she perceived him, her joy at finding him so 
handsome and well made was excessive. “Adorable princess,” cried Aladdin, 
accosting her in a most respectful manner, “ if I should have the misfortune to 
have displeased you by the temerity with which I have aspired to possess so 
amiable a person, and the daughter of my sultan, I must confess that it was to 
your beautiful eyes, and to your charms alone, that you must attribute it, and 
not to myself.” “ Prince, for it is thus that I must now call you,” refilled the 
princess, “I obey the wili of the sultan my father: find it is enough t<- have 
seen you, to own that I obey him without reluctance.” 

Aladdin was delighted at so satisfactory and charming an answer, and did 
net suffer the princess to remain long standing, after having walked so far, 
which she was not in the habit of doing. lie took her by the hand, which he 
kissed with the greatest demonstrations of joy, and conducted her into a large 
saloon illuminated by an immense number of tapirs, where, through the 
attention of the Genius, there was a table spread with everything that was rare 
and excellent. The dishes were of massive gold, and filled with the most 
delicious viands. The vases, the basins, and the goblets, with which the side- 
board was amply furnished, were also of gold, and of the most exquisite 
workmanship. The other ornaments which embellished the saloon exactly 
corresponded with the richness of the other parts. The princess, enchanted at 
the sight of such an assemblage of riches in one place, said to Aladdin, 
“ Nothing, I thought, prince, in the whole world was more beautiful than 
’ the palace of the sultan my father; but the sight of this saloon alone tells 
me I was deceived.” “My princess,” replied Aladdin, in placing her at 
the table in the seat he had destined for her, “I In very sensible of 
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your politeness, but at the same time know how to appropriate the com- ! 
plimentk” I 

The princess Badroulboudour, Aiaddin, and his mother, sat down, and 
instantly a band of the most harmonious instruments, pi ay ad upon by females 
of great beauty, to whose voices they formed an accompaniment, began a 
concert, which lasted till the repast was finished. The princess was so delighted 
with it, that she said she had never heard anything to equal it in the palace of 
her father. But she knew not that these musicians were fairies, chosen by the 
Genius, the slave of the lamp. 

When the supper was concluded, and everything had been removed with 
the greatest diligence, a troop of dancers of both sexes took the place of the 
musicians, 1 hey performed dances of various figures, as was the custom of 
the country, and concluded by one executed by a male and female, who danced 
with the most surprising activity and agility, and each of them gave tne other 
in turn an opportunity of showing all the grace and address they were masters 
of. It was near midnight, when, according to the custom at that time observed 
in China, Aladdin rose and presentee! his hand to the princess Badroulboudour, 
in order to dance together, and thus finish the ceremony of their nuptials. 
They both danced with so good a grace that they w ere the admiration of all 
present. When it was over, Aladdin did not let .the hand of the princess go, 
but they went into the chamber together in which the nuptial bed had been 
prepared. The women ot the princess attended to undress her and put her to 
bed, while the attendants of Aladdin did the .^ame, and then every one retired. 

In this manner did the ceremonies and rejoicings on account of the marriage of 
Aladdin and the princess Badroulboudour conclude. 

The next morning when Aladdin awoke, his chamberlains presented them- 
selves to dress him. They clothed him in quite a different habit, but one 
equally rich and magnificent, from what he wore on the day of his marriage. 
They then brought him one of the horses that were appropriated to his use. 
He mounted it and rode to the palace of the sultan, surrounded by a large troop I 
of slaves. The sultan received him with the same honours he had done before; 
he embraced him, and after having placed him on the throne close by his side, 
he ordered breakfast to be served up. “ Sire,” said Aladdin to the sultan, “I 
beseech your majesty to dispense with my having this honour to-day; I come 
for the express purpose of entreating you to go and partake of a repast in the 
palace of the princess, together with you grand vizier and the nobles of your 
court” The sultan readily acceded to his request. He rose at the same instant, 
and as the distance was not great he wished to go on foot. He proceeded 
therefore in this manner, with Aladdin on his right hand and the grand vizier 
on his left, followed by the nobles, with the chious and principal officers of his 
palace going before them. 

The nearer the sultan came to the palace of Aladdin, the more was he struck 
with its beauty; yet this was but little to what he felt on entering. His 
expressions of surprise and pleasure continued in all the apartments through 
which he passed ; but when they came to the saloon with twenty-four windows, 
to which Aladdin had requested them to ascend ; when he had seen its orna- 
ments, and had, above all things, cast his eyes on the lattices enriched with | 
diamonds, rubies and emeralds, all of the finest sort and most appropriate size ; ! 
and when Aladdin had made him observe that the outside was equally rich and i 
superb as the other, he was so much astonished that he stood absolutely motion- 1 
leas. After remaining some time in that state, 11 Vizier,” be at length said to 
that minister, who was near him, “ is it possible that there should be in my 
kingdom, and so near my own, so superb a palace, and yet that I should till this 
moment be ignorant^ it?” “ Your majesty,” replied the grand vixier, u may 
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remember, that the day before yesterday you gave Aladdin, whom you then 
acknowledged for your son-in-law, permission to build a palace opposite to 
your own ; on the same day, when the sun went down, not the smallest part of 
this palace was on this spot, and yesterday I had the honour to announce to your 
majesty that the palace was built and finished. ” “ I remember it,” replied the 
sultan, “ but 1 never imagined that this palace would be one of the wonders of 
the world. Where throughout the universe will you find the walls built with 
alternate layers of massive gold and silver instead of stone or marble, and the 
windows having the lattices studded with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds? 
Never in the whole world has there been anything simil* heard of.” 

The sultan wished to see more closely, and observe the beauty of the twenty- 
four lattices, when in reckoning them he only found twenty- three that were 
equally iaph, and he was therefore in the greatest astonishment that the twenty- 
fourth saiould remain imperfect. “ Vizier,” said he, for that minister made it 
a point not to leave him, “I am very much surprised that so magnificent a 
saloon as this is should remain unfinished in this particular.” “Sire,” replied 
the grand vizier, “Aladdin apparently was pressed fur time, and therefore was 
unable to finish this window like the rest. Hut it must be readily granted 
that he has jewels fit for the purpose, and that it will be finished the first 
opportunity.” 

Aladdin, who had left the sultan to give some orders, came and joined them 
during this conversation. “My son,” said Uie sultan, “this truly is a saloon 
worthy the admiration of all the world. There is, however, one thing I am 
astonished at, and that is to observe this lattice unfinished. Is it through 
forgetfulness or neglect,” added he, “<>: because the workmen have not had 
time to put the finishing stroke to such a beautiful specimen of architecture?” 
“ Sire,” answered Aladdin, “it is not for any of these reasons that this lattice 
remains in the state your majesty now sees it. It has been done on purpose, 
and it was by my orders that the workmen have not touched it. 1 wish that your 
majesty should have the glory of finishing this saloon and palace at the same 
time ; and I entreat you to think well of my intention, that I may ever remember 
the favour I have thus received from you.” “ If you have done it with that 
view,” replied the sultan, “1 bake it in good part; I will go this instant and 
give the necessary orders alxmt it” In fact, he ordered the jewellers who 
were best furnished with precious stones, and the most skilful goldsmiths in his 
capital, to be sent for. 

When the sultan came down from the saloon, Aladdin conducted him into 
that where he had entertained the princess Badroulboudour on the evening of 
their nuptials. The princess herself entered the moment: after, and received the 
sultan her father in such a manner as made it very evident she was quite satisfied 
with her marriage. In this saloon there were two tables set out with the most 
delicious viands, all served up in services of gold. The sultan sat down at tha 
first, and eat with his daughter, Aladdin, and the grand vizier. All the nobles 
of the > court were regaled at the second, which was of great length. The repast 
highly pleased the sultan’s taste, and he confessed that he had never partadeen 
of anything more excellent. He said the same of the wine, which was in fact 
very delicious. But what excited his admiration most of all were four large 
recesses or sideboards, furnished and set out with a profusion of flagons, vases, 
and. cups of solid gold, enriched throughout with precious stones. He was 
also delighted with the different bands of* music placed in different parts of the 
saloon, While the trumpets, accompanied by tymbals and drums, were heard at 
a distance, at proper intervals, joining with the music within. 

When the sultan rose from the table he was informed that the jewellers and 
goldsmiths whom he had ordered to be sent for were come.® He then went up 
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to the saloon with twenty-four windows, and when there, he pointed out to th# 
jewellers and goldsmiths who followed him, that window which was imperfect. 
“ 1 have ordered you to come here,” said the sultan, “ to finish this window, 
and make it quite perfect like the rest. Examine them, and lose no time in 
completing it. * 

The jewellers and goldsmiths examined all the twenty-three lattices with 
great attention, and after having consulted together about what they could each 
contribute towards its completion, they presented themselves to the sultan, and 
the jeweller in ordinary to the palace thus addressed him : “We are ready, sire, 
to employ all our care and diligence to obey your majesty, but amongst all our 
profession we have not jewels either sufficiently valuable or numerous to 
complete so great a work.” “J have, then,” cried the sultan, “and more 
than you want. Come to my palace; I will show you them, and you shall 
choose which you like best. ” * 

When the sultan had got back to his palace, he made them bring to the 
jewellers all his jewels; and they took a great quantity of them, particularly 
of those which had been presented bj Aladdin. They used up all those, without 
appearing to have made much progress. They went back for more several 
different times, and in the course of a month they had not finished more than 
half their work. They used all the sultan’s jewels, with as many of the grand 
vizier’s as he could spare, and with all these they could not do more than finish 
half the window. 

Aladdin was well aware that all the sultan’s endeavours to make the lattice 
of this window like the others were \ am, and that lie would never arrive at that 
honour : he went up therefore to the workmen, and not only made them stop 
working, but even undo all they had yet finished, and cairy back all the jewels 
to the sultan ami the grand wicr. 

All the work, w-hich the je wellers ltad been six weeks in performing, was 
j des' 'oyed in a few hours. They then went away, and left Aladdin alone in the 
saloon. He took out the lamp, m inch he had with him, and rubbed it. The 
Geniu distantly appeared. “ Genius ’ ^aid Aladdin to him, “ I ordered you 
to lea r ~ one of the twenty-four lattices o 1 this saloon imperfect, and you obeyed 
me. 1 now inform you, I v ish it to be made like the rest.” The Genius dis- 
appeared, and Aladdin wont >ut of the saloon. lie entered it again in a few 
moments, and found the lattice as he wished, and similar to the others. 

In the mean tim the jewellers rvul goldsmiths arrived at the palace, and 
were introduced am' presented to the sultan in his own apartment. The first 
jeweller then produced the piecious stones he had brought with him, and said 
I the name of the test, “ Yom majesty, sire, knows for what length of time, 
j md how diligently wc heVc woiked, in order to finish the business your majesty 
employed us upon. It was already very far advanced, when Aladdin obliged 
us not onU to leave off, but even to destroy what we have already done, ana to 
bring back these jewels, as well as those that belonged to the grand vizier.” 
The su 1 tan then asked them whether Aladdin had given them any reason; 
and when they told the sultan he had said nothing on the subject, the former 
immediately ordered his horse to be brought He mounted as soon as it came, 
and went without any oilier attendants than those who happened to be about 
his person, who accompanied him on foot When he arrived at A [addin’s 
palace, he dismounted at the foot of the flight of stairs that led to the saloon 
with twenty-four windows. He immediately went up, without letting Aladdin 
know of his arrival : but the latter happened luckily to he in the saloon, and 
had barely time to receive the sultan at the door. 

The sultan, without giving Aladdin time to chide him for not sending word 
of his intention to pjy him a visit, and thus seeming deficient in the respect he 
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owed him, said, “I am come, my son, on purpose to ask the reason why you 
wished to leave this very magnificent and singular saloon in an unfinished 
state.” 

Aladdin dissembled the true reason, which was, that the sultan was not 
sufficiently rich in jewels to go to so great an expense. But to let him see how 
the palace itself surpassed not only his, but also every other palace in the whole 
world, since he was unable to finish even a very small part of it, he replied, “ It 
is true, sire, that your majesty did behold this saloon unfinished, but I entreat 
you to examine if, at this moment, there be anything wanting.” 

The sultan immediately went to the window, where he had observed the 
lattice imperfect ; but when he saw it was like the rest, he thought he was 
mistaken. He not only examined the window on each side of it, but looked 
at them all, one after the other ; and when he was convinced that the lattice, * 
upon which his people had so long employed themselves, and which had cost 
i the jewellers and goldsmiths so many days, was finished in 'such an instant, he 
embraced Aladdin, and kissed him between his eyes. “My dear son,” said he, 
filled with astonishment, “what a man are you, who can do such wonderful 
things, and almost, as it were, instantaneously There is not your equal in the 
world ; and the more I know you, the more I find to admire in you.” 

Aladdin received the sultan’s praises with great modesty, and replied to them 
in these terms : “It is, sire, my greatest glory to deserve the kindness and 
approbation of your majesty, and I can assure you I will never neglect anything 
that will tend to make me still more woithy of your good opinion.” 

The sultan returned to I he palace in the same way he came, and would not 
permit Aladdin to accompany him. When he got back, he found the grand 
vizier waiting his arri\al. Still full of admiration at the wonder to which he 
had been witness, the sultan related everything to him in such terms, that the 
vizier did not doubt for a moment that the matter was exactly as the sultan 
told it. But this still more confirmed that minister in the belief which he 
already entertained, that the palace of Aladdin was built by enchantment ; which 
opinion he had expressed to the sultan on the very morning that the palace was 
first seen. He again wished to repeat the same sentiments. “Vizier,” said 
the sultan, suddenly interrupting him, “you have before said the same thing ; 
but I very plainly perceive you have not forgotten my daughter’s marriage with 
your son.” 

The grand vizier clearly saw that the sultan was prejudiced ; he did not there- 
fore wish to enter into any dispute with him, but suffered him to remain in his 
own opinion. Every morning, as soon as he rose, the sultan did not fail to go 
regularly to the apartment whence he could see the palace of Aladdin ; and 
indeed he often went during the day to contemplate and admire it. 

Aladdin himself, m the mean time, did not remain shut up in his palace, but 
took care to go through different parts of the city at least once every week : 
sometimes to attend prayers at various mosques ; at others to visit the grand 
vizier, who regularly came on stated days to pay his pretended court ; and 
sometimes he honoured with his presence the houses of the principal nobles, 
whom he frequently entertained at his own palace. Every time he went out 
he ordered tv o of the slaves, who attended him as he rode, to thiow handfuls 
of gold in the streets and public places through which he passed, and where 
the people always collected in crowds to see him. Besides this, a poor person 
never presented himself before the gate of his palace but went away well 
satisfied. 

Aladdin also so arranged his different occu nations, that there was not a week 
in which he did not once, at least, take the diversion of the chase ; sometimes 
hunting in the neighbourhood of the city, rnd at otheig going to a greater 
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distance ; and he gave proofs of the same liberality on the roads and in the 
< villages through which he passed. This generous disposition made the people 
| load him with blessings ; and it became the common custom to swear by nis 
I head. In short, without giving the least cause of displeasure to the sultan, to 
1 whom he very regularly paid his court, it may be asserted, that Aladdin had 
I attracted, by the affability of his manners, and the liberality of his conduct, the 
regard and affection of every one ; and that generally speaking, he was even 
more beloved than the sultan himself. To all these good qualities he joined 
a great degree of valour, and an ardent zeal for the good of the state, of which 
he had an opportunity of giving the strongest proof in a revolt that took place 
on the confines of the kingdom. He no sooner became apprised that the sultan 
meant to levy an army to quell it, than he requested to have the command of 
it. This he had no difficulty in obtaining. He instantly put himself at its 
head, marched against the rebels, and conducted the whole expedition with so 
much judgment and activity, that the sultan heard of their defeat, punishment, 
and dispersion, quite as soon as of the arrival of the army al its point of destina- 
tion. This action, which made his name celebrated throughout the whole 
extent of the empire, did not in the least alter his disposition. He returned 
victorious, but possessed of as much affability and modesty as ever. 

Many years passed, and Aladdin continued to conduct himself in the way we 
have desoribed, when the Afncan magician, who had procured for him, but 
without intending it, the means by which he was raised to so exalted a situation, 
frequently thought of him while he was in Africa, where he had returned. 
Although well persuaded that Aladdin had pmed out a miserable existence in 
the subterraneous cavern where he hud left him, he nevertheless thought he 
might as well learn the precise state of the case. As he had a complete know- 
ledge of the science of geomancy, he took out of a drawer a sort of square 
covered box, such as he used when lie made any observations in this science. 
He then sat down on the sofa, and placed the square instrument before him. 
He uncovered it, and after making the sand, with which it was filled, quite 
smooth and even, with the \ »ew ol discovering whether Aladdin died in the 
subten aneous cave, he arranged the points, drew the figures, and formed his 
horoscope. When he flammed it, in order to form his judgment, instead of 
finding Aladdin dead in the cave, lie discovered that he had got out of it, that 
he lived in the greatest splendour, w r as immensely rich, highly respected and 
honoured, and was the husband of a princess. 

No sooner had the African magician learnt by his diabolical art that Aladdin 
was m the enjoyment of these honours, than the blood rushed into his face. 
“ 1 his miserable son of a tailor,” he exclaimed m a rage, “ has discovered the 
i ^cret and virtues of the lamp. I thought his death certain ; and now he enjoys 
i die fruits of my long and laborious exertions. I will either prevent his enjoying 
them long, or perish in the attempt.” He did not deliberate a long time as to 
the method he should pursue. Early the next morning he mounted a horse from 
Barbary, which he had in his stable, and began his journey. Travelling from 
city to city, and from province to province, without stopping anywhere longer 
than was nccessaiy to rest his horse, he at last arrived in China, raid soon 
reached the capital where the sultan lived, whose daughter Aladdin had 
married. He alighted at a public khan, where he ordered an apartment for 
himself. He remained there the rest of the day and following nigl it, in order 
i to recover from the fatigue of his journey. ** 

Tlhe first thing the Afncan magician did the next morning was to inquire 
what was the general opinion formed of Aladdin, and how the people spoke of 
him. tn walking about the city, he went into the most frequented and best- 
known place, where people of the greatest consequence and distinction assembled, 
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to drink a warm liquor of a particular kind, which he recollected to have done 
when he was there before. We had no sooner taken his place than they poured 
«ome out into a cup, and presented it to him. s As he took it he heard, as he 
was listening to what was said on every side, ‘some persons speaking of Alad- 
din’s palace. When he had finished his cup, he approached those who were 
conversing on this subject, and, taking his opportunity, he inquired what there 
was in particular about this palace of which they spoke so highly. “ Whence 
come you?” said one of those to whom he addressed himself. “You must 
surely be but lately arrived in this city, if you have not seen or even heard of 
the palace of Prince Aladdin. I do not say,” continued the same person, “ that 
it is one of the wonders of the world, but that it is the only wonder in the 
world. Nothing has ever been seen so rich, so grand, or so magnificent. You 
must have come from a great distance, since you seem never even to have heard 
of it. But see it, and you will then know if I have said anything but the truth.” 
“ Pardon my ignorance, I beg of you,” replied the African magician ; “I arrived 
here only yesterday, and I have come from the furthest part qf Africa, and the 
fame of it had not reached that spot when I left it And as it was business of 
great importance that brought me, and required the utmost haste, I had no 
other view during my journey than to get to the end of it as soon as possible, 
without stopping anywhere, or acquiring any information as I came along : I 
was therefore quite ignorant of what you have been telling me. • I shall not, 
however, fail to go and see it. My impatience indeed is so great that I would 
this moment go and satisfy my curiosity, if you would do me the favour to show 
me the way.” 

The person to whom the African magician addressed himself took a pleasure 
in pointing out to him the way, and he immediately set out. When he arrived, 
and had accurately examined the palace on all sides, he had not the least doubt 
but that Aladdin had availed himself of the power of the lamp in building it. 
Without, therefore, at all thinking of ihe inability of Aladdin, the son of a tailor, 
he well knew it was in the power of the Genii who were the slaves of the lamp, 
to produce such wonders, the acquisition of which had so narrowly escaped 
him. Stung to the very soul by the happiness and greatness of Aladdin, be- 
tween whom and the sultan there seemed not the shadow of a difference, he 
returned to the khan where he had taken up his abode. 

The great thing to discover was the particular situation of the lamp, and 
whether Aladdin carried it about with him, or where he kept it ; and this dis- 
covery he was able to make by a certain operation in geomancy. As soon, 
therefore, as he got back to his lodging, he took his square box and his sand, 
which he always carried with him wherever he went Having completed the 
operation, he found that the lamp was in Aladdin’s palace, and his joy was so 
great on knowing this that he could hardly contain himself “ I shall get this 
lamp,” he cried, “and I defy Aladdin to prevent my obtaining it, and com- 
pelling him to sink to that native obscurity and poverty from which he has taken 
so high a leap.” 

It happened most unfortunately for Aladdin, that he was absent upon a 
hunting expedition that was to last eight days, and only three of them were yet 
elapsed. Of this the African magician got information in the following way. 
When he had finished the operation which had afforded him so much joy, he 
went to see the master of the khan, under the pretence of conversing with him, 
and he had no difficulty in finding a proper subject. He told him that he was 
just returned from the palace of Aladdin ; and after giving him an exaggerated 
account of all the most remarkable and surpri >ing things he saw, and such as 
generally attracted the attention of every one, “My curiosity,” he added, “goes 
still further, and I shall not be satisfied till I have seen th^ mastei to whom so 
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wonderful a building belongs.” “ That will not be at all a difficult matter,” 
replied the keeper of the khan, “ for hardly a day passes that will not afford 
you an opportunity when he is at home ; but he has been gone these three days 
on a grand hunting party, which is to last at least eight. ” 

The African magician did not want to know more ; he took leave of the 
master of the khan, and returned to his own apartment. “ This is the time for 
action,” said he to himself, “nor must I Jet it escape.” He then went to the 
shop of a person who made and sold lamps. “ I want,” said he to the master, 
“a dozen copper lamps ; can you supply me with them?” The man replied 
that he had not quite so many finished, but that if he would wait till the next 
day he would have them ready for him at any time he wished. The magician 
agreed to wait, and desired him to take care and have them very well polished : 

' ami having first promised to give a good price for them, he returned to the 
1 khan. 

The next morning, the African magician received the twelve lamps, and paid 
; him the money he asked for them, without making him abate any part of 
| it. He put them into a basket, which he had provided for the express purpose, 

! ami went with this on his arm towards Aladdin’s palace; and when he was 
j n^ai it, he began to cry with a loud voice, “ Who will change old lamps for 
1 new?” As he kept going on, the children who weie at play in the open square, 
heard him \ they rin and collected round him, hooting and shouting at him, 
as they took him for a tool or a madman. Every one who passed laughed at 
his folly, as they thought it. “ That man,” said they, “must surely have lost 
Ins senses, to offer to change new lumps lor old ones.” 

The African magician was not at all surprised at the shouts of the children, 
nor at anything that was said of lnni. lie continued to repeat his cry so often, 

\ while he walked backwards and forwaids on all sides of the palace, that at last 
the princess Badroulboudour, who was m the saloon with twenty-four windows, 
heard his voice ; but as she could not distinguish what he said, on account of 
the shouting of the children, \\ lio followed him, and whose number increased 
every instant, she sent one »*f her female slaves, who went close to him, in 
order lf> undei stand what was the reason of all the noise and bustle. 

It was not long before the female slave leturned, and entered the saloon 
laughing heartily ; indeed, so much so, that the princess herself in looking at j 
her, could not help laughing also. “ Well, silly one,” said the princess, i 
“ why do you not tell me what you are laughing at?” “ Princess,” replied the j 
slave, still laughing, “who can possibly help laughing, at seeing that fool with ! 
a basket on his arm, futl of beautiful new lamps, which he does not wish to 
sell, but exchange for old ones. It is the crowd of children who surround him 
that make all the noise we hear, in mocking him.” 

Hearing this account, another Of the female slaves said, “ Now you speak of 
old lumps, f know not whether the princess has taken notice of one that li©6 
upon the cornice : whomever it belongs to, he will not be very much displeased 
in finding a new one instead of that old one. If the princess will give me leave, 
she may have the pleasure of trying whether this fellow is fool enough to give 
a new lamp lor an old one, without asking anything for the exchange,” 

This lamp, of which the slave s^ioke, was the very wonderful lamp which 
had been the cause of Aladdin’s great success and happiness : and he had 
hira&elf placed it upon the cornice, before he went to the chase, from the fear 
of losing it. It was the usual precaution which he took every time he hunted. 
But neither the female slaves, the eunuchs, nor the princess herself, had paid 
the least attention to it during his absence till this moment. Except when he 
hunted, Aladdin always canned it about him. His precaution, it may be said, 
was certainly very' proper ; but he should at least have locked the lamp up. 
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That is all very true ; but every one is liable to similar neglects, and always 
will be liable to them. 

The princess, who was ignorant of the value of this lamp, and that Aladdin, 
not to say herself, was so much interested in its preservation, consented to the 
joke, and ordered a eunuch to go and get it exchanged. The eunuch obeyed : 
he went down from the saloon, and no sooner came out at the palace gate, than 
he perceived the African magician. He immediately called to him, and when 
he came, he showed him the old lamp, and said, “Give me a new lamp for 
this.” 

The magician did not doubt but that this was the lamp he was seeking; 
because he thought there would not of course be any other lamp in Aladdiirs 
palace, where everything, that could be, was of gold and silver. He eagerly 
took the lamp from the eunuch, and after having thrust it as far as he could 
into his bosom, he presented his basket, and bade him take which he liked 
best. The eunuch chose one, and, leaving the magician, he carried the new 
lamp to the princess. This change had no sooner taken place, than the 
children made the whole square resound with their noise, in ridiculing and 
mocking, as they thought, the folly of the magician. 

The African magician let them shout as much as they pleased, but without 
staying any longer near Aladdin’s palace, he insensibly went to a distance, 
ceased his noise, and no longer invited people to change old lamps for new. 
He wished for no other than what he had got. Hi* silence therefore soon in- 
duced the children to go no further with him. 

As soon as he was out of the square, between the two palaces, he went along 
the most unfrequented streets ; and as he had no further occasion for the re- 
mainder of his lamps or his basket, he set them down in the middle of a street, 
where he thought 110 one would see him. He then turned down another 
street, and made all the haste he could to get to one of the gales of the city. 
As he continued hip walk through the suburb, which was very extensive, he 
bought some provisions before he left it. And when he was in the open 
country, he turned down a by-road, where there was not a probability of 
seeing any person ; and here he remained, till he thought a good opportunity 
occurred to execute the design he had in coming there. He did not regret the 
horse he left at the khan where he lodged, but thought himself well recom- 
pensed by the treasure he had acquired. 

The African magician passed the remainder of the day in the same spot, and 
stayed also until the night was far advanced. He then drew the lamp out of 
his bosom, and rubbed it. The Genius instantly obeyed the summons. “ What 
do you wish ?” cried the Genius : “I am ready to obey you as your slave, and 
the slave of those who have the lamp in their hands, both X, and the other 
slaves of the lamp.” “I command you,” replied the African magician, “in- 
stantly to take the palace which you and the other slaves of the lamp have 
erected in this city, exactly as it is, with everything in it, both dead and alive, 
and transport it, with me at the same time, into the farther part of Africa.” 
Without making any answer, the Genius, assisted by the other slaves of the 
lamp, took both him and the whole palace, and transported it in a very short 
time to the very spot he had pointed out. 

It is now necessary to leave the African magician, the princess Badroulbou- 
dour, and the palace in Africa, and take notice of the sultan’s surprise 

The sultan no sooner rose the next morning, than he did not fail, as usual, 
to go to the cabinet and look out, that he might have the pleasure of contem- 
plating and admiring Aladdin’s palace. He cast his eyes towards the side 
where he was accustomed to see this palace, but discovered only an open space, 
such as it was before it had been built. He thought he must be deceived : he 
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rubbed his eyes, but still he could see noting more than at first, though the 
air was so serene, the sky so clear, and thebun so near rising, that every object 
was very distinct and plain. He looked on both sides, and out of both windows, 
but could not perceive what he had been ^ccustomed to. His astonishment 
wahfeo great, that he remained for some time in the same place with his eyes 
turned to the spot where the palace had stood^ but where he could no longer see 
it, endeavouring to comprehend what was beyond his power ; that is, now so 
large and so visible a palace as that of AJaddiu’s, which he had constantly seen 
every day since he had given permission to have it erected — and even so lately 
as the day before — should so suddenly and completely vanish, that not the 
smallest vestige remained. “ I cannot be -deceived,” he said to himself : 44 it 
was in this very place that I beheld it. If it had fallen down, the materials at 
least would have appeared ; and if the earth had swallowed it, w e should have 
perceived some marks of it” In whatever way this had come to pass, and 
However satisfied he was that the palace was no linger there, he nevertheless 
waited some time to see if, in reality, he was nof deceived. He at length 
retired, after looking once more behind him as he left the place. He returned 
to his apartment, and ordered his grand vizier to be instantly sent for. In the 
mean time he sat down, his mind agitated with so many different thoughts, he 
knew not what part to take. 

The grand vizier did not make the sultan wait long. He came in so much 
haste, that neither he nor his attendants in the least observed as they passed, 
that the palace of Aladdin was no longer in the same place. Even the porters 
when they opened the gates did not perceive the difference. 

“Sire,” said the grand vizier the moment he entered, “the eagerness and 
haste with which your majesty has sent for me, leads me to suppose that some- 
thing very extraordinary has happened, since your majesty is not ignorant that 
this is the day when the council meets, and that I should therefore, of course, 
have been here on my duty in a very short time.” “ Whit has happened is 
indeed very extraordinary, as you have said ; and you will teoon agree it is so. 
Tell me, where is Aladdin’s palace!” “I have just now passed it, sire,” 
replied the vizier, with the utmost surprise ; “and it seeme<h to me to be in the 
same spot A building so solid as that is cannot easily change its situation.” 
“Go into my cabinet,” answered the sultan, “ and come and tell me if you cam 
see it.” { 

The grand vizier went as he was ordered ; and the very same thing happened 
to him as to the sultan. When he was quite sure that the palace of Aladdin 
did not stand in the place where it was, and that not the smallest part of it 
9ecmed to remain, he returned to the sultan. “ Well,” demanded the latter* 
“have you seen Aladdin’s palace ? f> “Your majesty, sire, may remember,”" 
replied the grand vizier, “that I had the honour to tell you that this paiacq, 
which was so much and so deservedly admired for its beauty and immense 
| riches, was the work of magic ; but your majesty did not then pay any atten- 
tion to what I said.” 

The sultan, who could not deny the former representations of the grand 
vizier, was in the greater rage, because he was also unable *to disavow his own 
incredulity. “ Where is this impostor!” he exclaimed, “ this wretch, that I 
may strike off his head ?" “ It is some days,” answered the grand vizier, “since 

he came to take leave of your majesty ; we must send to him to inquire about 
hie palace: he cannot be ignorant where it is.” “ This would be to treat him 
with too great indulgence* exclaimed the monarch ; “ go, and order thirty of 
my homemento bring him before me in chains.” The grand vizier instantly 
gave the orders, and instructed their officer how they might prevent his escape 
| and take him. They set out and met Aladdin, who was returning from toe 
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chase, about five or she leagues from the city. The officer, when he 
accosted him, said that the sultan was so impatient to see him again, that he 
had sent them to inform him of it, and to accompany him on his return. 

Aladdin had not the least suspicion of the true cause that had brought this 
detachment of the sultan’s guard. He continued hunting on his way home ; 
hut when he was within half a league of the city, the detachment surrounded 
him, and the officer then said, “ Prince Aladdin, it is with the greatest regret 
that I must inform you of the orders we have received from the sultan, to arrest 
and conduct you like a state criminal. Wc entreat you not to take it ill in us 
that we do our duty, but on the contrary, that you will pardon us.” This 
declaration astonished Aladdin to the greatest degree. He felt himself innocent, 
and asked the officer if he knew of what crime he was accused ; but he replied, 
that neither he nor his men were acquainted with it. 

As Aladdin perceived that his own attendants were much inferior to the 
detachment, and even that they went to some distance, he dismounted, and 
said to the officer, “Here I am, execute whatever orders you have received. I 
must however aver, that I am guilty of no crime, either towards the person of 
the sultan or the state. M They immediately put a large and long chain about his 
neck, which they then bound round his body, so that he had not the use of his 
arms. When the officer had put himself at the head of the troop, one of the 
horsemen took hold of the end of the chain, %nd going on behind the officer, he 
led Aladdin, who was obliged to follow on foot ; and in this state he waa con- 
ducted through the city. 

When the guards entered the suburbs, the first person who saw Aladdin con- 
ducted in this way, like a state criminal, did not doubt but that he was going to 
lose his head. As he was generally beloved, some seized a sabre, others what- 
ever arms they could, and those who had none took up stones, and in this 
manner followed the guards. Some of those who were in the rear wheeled 
about, as if they wished to disperse them, but the people increased so fast, that 
the guards thought it better to dissemble, well satisfied if they could conduct 
Aladdin safe to the palace without his being rescued. In order to succeed the 
better, they took great care, as the streets happened to be more or less wide, to 
occupy the whole space, sometimes extending and at others compressing them- 
selves. In this manner they arrived in the open square before the palace, where 
th«y all formed into one line, and faced about towards the armed multitude, 
while the officer and guard who led Aladdin, entered the palace, and the porters 
shut the gates to prevent any one from entering. . 

Aladdin was conducted before the sultan, who waited for him, accompanied + 1 
by the grand vizier, in a balcony. And he no sooner saw him than he com- 
manded the executioner, who was already present by his orders, to strike otHiis 
head, as he wished not to hear a word or any explanation whatever. 

When the executioner had seized Aladdin, he took off the chain that was 
round his neck and body,* and after laying down on the ground a large piece of 
leather, stained with the blood of the many criminals he had executed, he 
desired him to place himself on his knees, and then tied a "bandage over his 
eyes. Having drawn his sabre, he was about to give the fatal stroke, only 
making the three usual flourishes in the air, and waiting for the sultan’s signal 
to separate Aladdin’s head from his body. 

At this very instant the grand yizier perceived that the populace, who had 
forced the guards and filled the square, were in feet scaling the walls of the 
palace in many places, and had even begun to pull them down in order to open 
a passage* Before, therefore, the sultan could give the signal, he said to him, 
“I beseech your, majesty to think maturely of what you are going to do. You 
will run the ride, sire, of having your palace forced ; an<J if this misfortune 
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should happen, the event cannot but be dreadful.” “My palace forced! n 
replied the sultan, “ who can -dare attempt it?” “If your majesty, sire, will 
cast your eyes towards the walls in that part, you will acknowledge the truth of 
what I say.” 

When the sultan saw such eager and violent commotions, his fear was very 
great. He instantly ordered the executioner to put up his sabre, to take the 
bandage off Aladdin’s eyes, and set him at liberty. He also commanded an 
officer to proclaim that he pardoned Aladdin, and that every one might retire. 

As all those who had mounted on the walls of the palace were witnesses of 
what passed, they gave over their design, and almost directly got down ; and, 
highly delighted at having thus been the means of saving the life of one whom 
they really loved, they instantly published this news to those who were near 
them ; thence it spread through all the populace who were in the neighbourhood 
of the palace. The officers also, who ascended the terraced roof to proclaim 
the same thing, completed its publicity. The justice the sultan had thiis ren- 
dered Aladdin by pardoning him, disarmed the populace, quieted the tumult, and 
every one by degrees returned home. 

When Aladdin found himself at liberty, he lifted up his head towards the 
balcony, and perceiving the sultan, lie raised his voice, and addressed him in 
the most pathetic manner. “I entreat your majesty,” he said, “to add a new 
favour to the pardon you have jusfrgi anted me, and that is, to inform me of my 
crime.” “What thy crime is, peifitlinus wretch!” replied the sultan, “dost 
thou not know it ? Come up here, and I will show thee.” 

Aladdin ascended, and when he piescnted himself, “Follow me,” said the 
sultan, walking on before, without taking any other notice of him. He led the 
way to the cabinet that opened towards the place where Aladdin’s palace stood. 
When they came to the door : “Go in,” saul the sultan; “you*ought to know 
where your own palace is. Look on all sides, and tell me what is become of 
it” Aladdin looked, but saw nothing. He perceived the space which his 
palace did occupy; but as he could not conceive how' it should have disappeared, 
this extiaordinary and wonderful event so confused and astonished him, that he 
could not answer the sultan a single word. “Tell me,” said the latter, im- 
patient at his silence, “where is your palace, and what has become of my 
daughter ! ” “Sire,” replied Aladdin, at last breaking silence, “ I plainly see, 
j and must own, that the palace which I built is no longer in the place where it 
j was. I see it has disappeared ; but I can assure your majesty, that I have no 
I concern whatever in this event.” 

^ “I care not what is become of your palace; that gives me no pain,” replied 
| the sultan; “ I esteem my daughtei a million times beyond it; unless, therefore, 
j you discover and bring her again to me, no consideration shall yet prevent my 
1 taking off your head.” “ Sire,” said Aladdin, “ I entieat your majesty to grant 
I me forty days to make the most diligent inquiries, and if I do not during this 
: period succeed in my search, I givtTyou my word, that I will lay my head at 
j the foot of your throne, that you may dispose of me according to your pleasure. ” 

: “I giant your request,” answcied the sultan, “but do not think to abuse my 
j favour, and endeavour to escape my resentment. In whatever part of the world 
j you are, I will take care to discover you.” * 

Aladdin then left the sultan’s presence in the deepest humiliation, and in a 
■ state 1 1 ill y deserving of pity. lit passed through the courts of the palace 
, with downcast eyes, not even daring to look about him, so great was his 
, confusion ; and the principal officer of the court, not one of whom had he 
; ever disobliged, instead of coming to console him or offer him a retreat at 
their houses, turned their backs upon him, both that they might, not be 
opposed to see tijm, nor he be able to recognise them. But even if they had 
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approached him in order to console him, or offer him an asylum, they them- 
•elves would not have known him : he did not even know himself. His mind 
seemed deranged, of which he gave evident proofs when he was out of the 
palace, for without thinking of what he did, he demanded at every door, and 
of all he met, if they had seen his palace, or eould give him any intelligence 
of it. 

These questions made every one think that Aladdin had lost his senses. 
Some even laughed at him ; but the more serious, and especially all those who 
had been on friendly terms, or ever had any business with him, most^incerely 
compassionated him. He remained three days in the city, walking through 
every part, eating only what was given him in charity, without being able to 
form any resolution. 

At length, as Aladdin could not in his wretched state remain any longer in 
the city where he had hitherto lived in such splendour, he departed towards 
I the country. He soon turned out of the high road, and after walking over a 
j great deal of ground in the most dreadful state of mind, he arrived, towards 
j the close of day, on the borders of a » iver. He now gave himself up entirely 
| to despair. “Whither shall I go to seek my palace?” he exclaimed to 
^ himself. “In what country, in what part of the world shall I find either that 
or my dear princess, whom the suitan de?uands of me? Never shall I be able 
to succeed 1 It is much better then that I at once free myself fiom all my 
labours, which must end m nothing, and all the cutting sensations that distract 
me.” lie was then going to throw himseli into the river, according to his 
resolution ; but being a good Mussulman, a.icl faithful to his religion, he 
thought he ought not to do so, without fu^t repeating his prayers. In order 
to perform this ceremony he went clo^e to th > bank to wash his face and | 
hands, as was the custom of his country, but as this spot was rather steep, and 
the ground moist from the water that bad washed against it, he slipped clown, 
and would have fallen into the river il he had not been stopped by a piece of 
stone or rock, that projected about two feet from the surface. Happy was it 
for him too that he still had with him the ring which the African magician had 
put upon his finger when he made him go down into the subterraneous cavern, 
to bring away the precious lamp, which was so near remaining buried with 
him. In holding against the piece of rock, he rubbed the ring so strongly, 
that the same Genius instantly appeared whom he had before seen in the sub- 
terraneous cavern. “ What do you wish ?” cried the Genius : “I am ready to 
obey you as your slave, and as the slave of him who has that ring upon his 
finger, both I and the other slaves of the ring.” 

Aladdin was most agreeably surprised by a sight he so little expected in the 
despair he was in; and directly replied, “Save my life, Genius, a second time, 
by informing me where the palace is, which I have built, or in procuring it to be 
again placed where it was.” “ What you require of me,” answered the Genius, 
“is beyond my ability : I am only the slave of the ring; you must address 
yourself to the slave of the lamp.” “If that be the case, then,” replied 
Aladdin, “ at least transport me to the spot where my palace is, let it be in 
what part of the world it will ; and place me under the window of the princess 
Badroulboudour. ” He had barely said this, before the Qenius took and trans- 
ported him to Africa, near a large city, and in the midst of a large meadow, in 
which the palace stood, and set him down directly under the windows of the 
apartment of the princess, and there left him. All this was the work of an 
instant 

Notwithstanding the obscurity of the night, Aladdin very readily recognised 
both his' own palace and the apartment of the princess : but as the night was 
far advanced, and everything in the palace was cjuiet, he rtfired to one side, 
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and seated himself at the foot of a, tree. Full of hopes,, and reflecting on the 
good fortune which chance alone had procured him, he here felt himself in a 
much more tranquil state than since he had been arrested by the sultan's: order, 
brought before him, and again delivered from the danger of losing his head. 
He amused himself for some time with these agreeable thoughts; but as he had 
for five or six days enjoyed hardly any rest, he could not prevent himself 
from being overcome by sleep, and he resigned himself to its influence on the 
spot -where he was. 

The next morning, as soon as the sun appeared above the horizon, Aladdin 
was most agreeably awakened by the notes of the birds which had perched for 
the night, not only upon the tree under which he lay, but also among the other 
thick trees in the garden of his palace. lie cast his eyes upon this beautiful 
building, and felt an inexpressible joy at the thoughts of being again master of 
it, and once more possessing his dear princess, lie got up and approached the 
apartment of the princess. He walked for some time under the window, 
waiting till she rose, in hopes that she might observe him. While in expecta- 
tion of this, he considered within himself what could have been the cause of 
bis misfortune; and after meditating some time, he entertained no doubt but 
that it arose from his having left his lamp. He accused himself of negligence 
and carelessness in having suffered the lamp to be out of his possession a single 
moment. He was, however, the most embarrassed in discovering who could 
be so jealous of his happiness, lie would at once have comprehended it if he 
had known that both lie and his palate were in Africa ; but the Genius, who 
was the slave of the ring, had not informed him. The name alone of Africa 
would have brought his declared enemy the magician to his recollection. 

The princess iiadroulboudour ros< this morning much earlier than she had 
yet done, since she had been transported into Africa by the artifice of the 
magician, whose sight she was compelled to endure once every day, as he was 
master of the palace ; but she constantly treated him so ill, that he had never 
yet had the boldness to sleep there. \\ hen she was diessed, one of her women 
looking through the lattice, perceived Aladdin, and instantly ran and informed 
her mistress. The princess, who could scarcely believe the fact, immediately 
went to the window and s iw him herself. She opened the lattice, the noise of 
which made Aladdin r n^e his head He instantly recognised her, and saluted 
her in a manner highly ex press i\ e of Ins jo\. “ Lose not a moment,” cried 
the princess; “they are gone to open the secret door, ascend this instant.” 
She then shut the lattice. 

w This secret door was directly below the apartment of the princess. It 
was open, and Aladdin entered her apartment. It is impossible to express 
the joy they both felt in again seeing each other, after having concluded they 
i were foi ever separated. They embraced each other with tears of joy many 
S times, and gave all imaginable proofs of the tenderest affection, after so cruel 
I and so unforeseen a separation. They at length sat down. “Before you 
mention anything else, my princess,” said Aladdin, “tell mein the name of 
God, as well for your own sake, and for that of the sultan your ever-respected 
father, as for mine, what has become of that old lamp which I placed upon the 
comice of the saloon with twenty-four windows before I went on the hunting 
party?” “Ah, my dear husband,” replied the princess, “I doubt \ery much 
whether our mutual misfortunes have not arisen from that lamp ; and what the 
more distresses me is, that I am myself the cause of it” “Do not, princess,” 
resumed Aladdin^ “attribute the matter to yourself ; I only am to blame, for I 
ought to have been more careful in its preservation! But let us now only think 
of repairing that loss : and for this purpose inform me, I beg of you, of every- 
^ thing that has happened, and into whose hands this lamp has fallen.” 
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The princess then related to Aladdin everything that had passed, relative to 
the exchange of the old lamp for the new one, which she showed him 5 and 
hnw on the following night, after having been sensible of the removal of the 
palace, she found herself the next morning in the unknown country, where she 
was now speaking to him ; and that this country was Africa, a fact she had 
learnt from the traitor who, by his magic art, had transported her there. 

“Princess,” replied Aladdin, interrupting her, “by informing me that we 
are in Africa, you have al once unmasked the traitor. He is the most infamous 
of men. But this is neither a proper time nor place to enter into a detail of his 
crimes. I entreat you only to tell me what he has done with the lamp, and 
where he has put it.” “He constantly,” rejoined the princess, “carries it 
carefully wrapped up in his bosom. I am sure of this, because he once took it 
out in my presence, showing it as a sort of trophy.” 

“ Do not be offended, my princess,” continued Aladdin, “at all the questions 
I put to you ; they are of equal importance to us both. But to come at once to 
what most iuterests me : tell me, I conjure you, how you have been treated bv 
so infamous and perfidious a wretch.” “Since I have been in this place,” 
answered the princess, “ he has presented himself before me only once during 
the day ; and I am persuaded that the little satisfaction he has derived from 
his visits makes him repeat them less often. All that he has ever said to me » 
has only been for the purpose of persuading me to be faithless to you, and to 
take hnn for my husband ; wishing to convince me that I ought never to expect 
to see you again ; that you are no longer alive, and that the sultan my father 
has ordered your head to be cut off. And to prove to me that you were an 
ungrateful wretch, he said that you owed all your good fortune to him, with a 
thousand other injurious expressions that I cannot repeat. And as he never had 
any other apswer than my complaints and tears afforded him, he was obliged to 
retire with as little satisfaction as he came. I have nevertheless no doubt but 
that he means to suffer the most violent effects of my affliction to subside, with 
the hope and expectation that I shall change my mind, and, if in the end I 
should persevere in my resistance, to make use of violent methods ; but your 
presence, my dear husband, at once dissipates all my fears.” 

“Princess,” interrupted Aladdin, “I trust you will not be deceived, as I 
think I have discovered the means of delivering you from our common enemy. 
For this purpose, however, 1 must go into the town ; I will return about noon, 

; and communicate to you the nature of my design, for you must yourself con- 
tribute towards its success. Let me, however, apprise* you not to be astonished 
if you see me return in a different dress ; and be sure you give orders I hat fr 
may not be obliged to wait at the private door, but be admitted the instant I 
knock.” The princess promised that somebody should be ready to open it 
on his arrival. 

As soon as Aladdin had left the palace, he looked about on all sides, and at 
last discovered a peasant who was going into the country. Aladdin hastened to 
; overtake him, and as soon as he joined him, he proposed to change clothes, and 
made him such an offer that the peasant readily agreed to it This took place 
behind a small bush ; and when the exchange was completed they separated, 
and Aladdinvtook the road that led to the town. When he got there, he turned 
down a street which led from the gate, and then getting in those streets which 
were most frequented, he came to that part where each street was occupied by 
a particular profession or trade. He went into, that appropriated to druggists, 
and going to the shop which appeared the largest and best supplied, he asked 
the' owner if he had a certain powder, the name of which he mentioned. 

The merchant, who, from looking at Aladdin s dress, did not conceive that 
he had money enough to pay to? it, replied, that he had iff but that it was very 


dear. Aladdin readily entered into the merchant’s thoughts, and therefore took 
out his purse, and showing him the gold, desired to have half a drachm of the 
powder. The merchant weighed it, wrapped it up, and giving it to Aladdin, 
demanded one piece of gold for it. The latter immediately paid him, and 
without stopping any longer in the town than was necessary to take some 
nourishment, returned to the palace. He had no occasion to wait at the 
secret door ; it was instantly opened, and he went up to the apartment of the 
princess Badroulboudour. “The aversion, my princess,” said Aladdin to her 
M soon as he came m, “which you have expressed for your ravisher may pro- 
bably occasion you some pain in complying with the instructions I am going to 
give you. But permit me in the first place to tell you that it is necessary for 
you to dissemble, and even offer some violence to your own feelings, if you wish 
to be delivered from his persecution, and afford to the sultan your father, and 
my sovereign, the satisfaction of again beholding you. 

“If you will follow my advice,” continued Aladdin, “you will this moment 
begin to adorn yourself in one of your most elegant dresses, and when the 
African magician shall come, make no difficulty in receiving him with all the 
affability you can assume, without appearing affected or under any constraint, in 
a kind of open manner, yet still with some remains of grief, which he may 
easily conceive will soon be entirely dissipated. In your conversation with him, 
give him to understand that you are making the greatest efforts to forget me; 
and that he may be still more convinced of your sincerity, invite him even to | 
lUpwith you, and tell him that you are desirous of tasting some of the best wine 
this country can produce. On this he will not fail to leave you in order to 
procure some. While he is gone, do you go the sideboard, which will of course 
be set out, and put into one of the cups you usually drink out of, this powder ; 
set the cup on one side, and tell one of your women to fill it, and bring it to 
you at a certain signal, which you must explain to her, warning her not to make 
any mistake. When the magician shall be returned, and you shall again have 
sat down to table, after having eaten and drunk as much as you think proper, 
make them bring you the particular goblet in which the powder was put, and 
then do you make an exchange with him. He will find the flavour of that you 

f ive him so excellent, he will not refuse it, but drink it up to the last drop. 

carcely shall he have emptied the cup, but you will see him fall backwards. 

If you should feel any repugnance at drinking out of his cup, you need only 
pretend to do so, and you can very easily manage this, for the effect of the 
powder will be so sudden, that he will not have time to pay any attention to 
grhat you do, or whether you drink or not.” 

When Aladdin had finished his instructions, the princess answered, “ I 
must confess that I shall violently shock my own feelings in agreeing to make 
these advances to the magician, although I am aware they are absolutely neces- 
sary. But what cannot I resolve to undertake against such a cruel enemy * I 
will then do as you direct, since your happiness depends upon it as well as 
mine.” When these matters were all arranged with the princess, Aladdin took 
his leave, and passed the remainder of the day in the neighbourhood of the 
palace, and as the night came on he approached the secret door. 

The princess Badroulboudour, feeling herself inconsolable not* only at her 
separation from her husband, whom from the first she loved more through incli- 
nation than duty, but also at being separated from the sultan her father, between 
whom and herself there was an equal degree of affection, had hitherto com- 
pletely neglected her person from the very moment she knew of this distressful 
separation. She had even neglected that neatness and cleanliness so becoming 
to persons of her sex, particularly since the first visit of the magician, and 
. when she had learnt from her women that he was the person who had exchanged 
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the old lamp for a new one ; after this infamous trick, therefore, she could not 
look upon him without horror. The opportunity, however, of taking that ven- 
geance upon him he so justly deserved, so much sooner than she could possibly 
even hope to have the means of accomplishing it, made her resolve to satisfy 
Aladdim 

As soon, therefore, as he was gone, she went to her toilet, and made her 
women dress her in the most becoming manner. Having put on one of her 
richest habits, she consulted her mirror, and asked the opinion of her women 
upon her appearance ; and finding herself not deficient in any of the charms 
which might flatter the foolish passion of the African magician, she seated 
herself upon the sofa in expectation of his arrival. 

The magician did not fail to make his appearance at the usual hour. As 
soon as the princess saw him come into the saloon with the twenty-four windows, 
where she was waiting to receive him, she got up in all the splendour of her 
youth and beauty. She pointed with her hand to the most honourable seat, 
and remained standing till he had reached it, that she might sit down at the 
same time. This distinguished civility she had never before shown him. 

The African magician, more daz7led by the lustre of her eyes than by the 
brilliancy of the jewels, she wore, was smitten lo the heart* Her majestic 
air, the gracious manner she put on, so opposite to the rebuffs he had hitherto 
met with from her, absolutely confused him. He at first wished to sit at the 
very end of the sofa ; but as he saw that the princess declined taking her seat 
until he was seated where she wished, he at last obeyed. 

No sootier was he in his place than the princess, in order to free him from 
the embarrassment in which she saw he was, glanced at him in such a manner 
as to make him suppose she no longet beheld him in an odious point of view, 
and then said to him, “You are, doubtless, astonished at seeing me appear 
to-day quite like a different person from what I have hitherto done ; but you 
will no longer be surprised at it, w'hen I tell you that I am naturally of a dis- 
position so much the reverse of grief, melancholy, vexation, or distress, that I 
endeavour to drive them from me by every means in my power, as soon as the 
cause of them has been a short time over. I have reflected upon what you have 
said respecting the destiny of Aladdin, and from the disposition of the sultan 
my father, which I well know, I am persuaded, like yourself, that the former 
could not possibly escape the terrible effects of his rage. I conclude, there- 
fore, that even if I were to weep and lament all the remainder of my life, that 
my tears would not revive him ; it is, then, on this account, that, after having 
paid him, even to the tomb, every respect and duty which affection requited, I 
thought I should at length search for the means of consoling myself. These are 
the motives which have produced the change you see. In order, then, to begin 
to drive away all sorrow, which I have now resolved to banish from my mind, 
and being persuaded that you will assist me in the endeavours, I have ordered 
a supper to be prepared ; but as I have only some wine w’hich is the produce 
of China, ard am now in Africa, I have a great desire tp taste what is made 
here, and I thought if there were any, that you would be most likely to have 
the best. 

The African magician, who had conceived it impossible so soon and so easily 
to acquire the good graces of the princess, failed not to tell her that he was 
unable sufficiently to express how sensible he was of her goodness ; and to put 
an end to her conversation, from which he would find it difficult to disengage 
himself it it continued any longer, he adverted to the wine of Africa which she 
had mentioned, and told her that among the many advantages which that 
country enjoyed, that of producing most excellent wine was the principal, par* 
ticularly in the part where she then Was; and that, he had |ome seven years old 
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that was not yet broached, and that it was not saying too much to aver that it 
surpassed all others in the whole world. “ If my princess/ 7 added he, “ will 
permit me, I will go and bring two bottles," and will return in an instant, ” “I 
should be sorry to give you that trouble,” replied the prmcess; “it would be 
better surely to send some one.” “It is necessary for me to go myself,” 
resumed the magician ; “no one but myself has the key of the cellar ; nor floes 
any one else know the secret of opening it.” “The longer you are gone, the 
more impatient shall I be to see you again : remember, that we sit down to 
table on your return. 77 

Full of the ideas of his expected happiness, the African magician not only 
ran, but absolutely flew to fetch the wine, and was back almost instantly. The 
princess did not doubt but that he would make haste, and therefore threw the 
powder which Aladdin had given her, into a goblet, and set it aside against she 
should call for it. They then sat down opposite to each other, so that the 
magician’s back was towards the sideboard. The princess, helping him to 
what appeared the best, said to him, “If you have any inclination, I will give 
you some music, but as we are only by ourselves, I think that conversation will 
afford us more pleasure.” The magician regarded this choice as a fresh mark of 
her favour. 

After they had eaten for some little time, the princess asked for some wine, 
and drank to the magician’s health. ‘'You are right,” she cried, when she 
had drunk, “in piaising your wine ; I have never tasted any so delicious.” 
“Charming princess, 7 ' replied he, holding the goblet they had given him in his 
hand, “ my wine acquires a fresh flavour by the approbation you have bestowed 
Upon it.” “ Drink to my health,” resumed the princess ; “ you must confess I 
understand it. 77 He did as she ordered him, and in returning the goblet, he 
added, “I esteem myself veiy happy, princess, to have reserved this wine for 
' so good an occasion ; and 1 confess I have never in my whole life drunk any in 
so agreeable a manner.” 

When they had continued eating some time longer and had taken three cups 
each, the princess, who had completely fascinated the African magician by her 
kind and obliging manners, at length gave the signal to her woman to have some 
wine, at the same time desiring her to bring her a goblet full, and also to fill 
that of th$ magician, which she presented to him. W T hen they each held 
their goblet in their hands, “I know not,” said she to the African magician, 
“ what is your custom when those who are fond of each other drink together as 
1 we do. With us in China each person presents his own goblet to the other, 
anfl the lovers then drink to each other’s health at the same time she pre- 
sented the goblet she held, and put out her other hand to receive his. The 
African magician hastened to make this change, with which he was the more 
delighted, as he looked upon this favour as the surest mark of having made an 
entire conquest of the heart of the princess, and this completed his happiness. 
M Princess,” he exclaimed before he drank, and holding the goblet in his hand, 
“ we Africans ought ,to become as much refined in the art of giving a -test to 
love by every delightful accompaniment as the Chinese ; by instructing me 
therefore in a lesson of which 1 am ignorant, I shall learn how sensible 1 ought 
to be of the favour I receive. Never shall I forget, most amiable princess, 
that in drinking out of your goblet I have regained that life which your crudity, 
had it continued, would most infallibly have destroyed.” 

The princess Badroulboudour was almost worn out with his ridiculous and 
tiresome conversation. “ Drink,” she cried, internipting him, “ you may then 
say what you please to me.” At the same time she appeared to carry the 
goblet she held to her mouth, but barely suffered it to touch her lips, while the 
African magician dufcnot leave a single drop. In hastening to finish the cup 
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he held his: head ’quite back, and remained so long in that situation that the 
princess, who kept the goblet to her lips, observed that his eyes were turned 
' up, and he in fact fell upon his back without the least struggle. 

, The princess had no occasion to order them to go and open the secret door 
j : to admit Aladdin. Her women, who were stationed at different parts, gave ] 
the word one to the other from the saloon to the bottom of the staircase, so 
that the African magician had no sooner fallen backwards than the door was | 
opened. , 

Aladdin went up to the saloon, and as soon as he saw the African magician 
extended on the sofa, he stopped Badroulboudour, who had risen to congratu- 
late him on the joyful event. “My princess,” he cried, “there is at this 
moment no time for rejoicing ; do me the favour to retire to your apartment, 
and to suffer me to be alone, while I prepare for our return to China as quickly 
as you went from it.” In fact, the princess, her women, and the eunuchs, were 
no sooner out of the hall than Aladdin shut the door ; and then going up to 
the body of the African magician, which was lying lifeless on the sofa, he 
opened his vest and took out the lamp, which was wrapped up exactly in the 
manner the princess' had described. He took it out and rubbed it. The 
Genius instantly presented himself and made the usual speech. “Genius,” 
said Aladdin, “I have called vou, to command you in the name of this lamp, 
your good mistress, immediately to take this palace and transport it to the same 
spot in China whence it was brought here/’ The Genius, first showing by an 
inclination of his head that he would obey, vanished. The journey was in fact 
made, and only two slight shocks were perceptible ; one when the palace was 
taken up from the place where it stood in Africa, and the other when it was 
set down in China, opposite to the sultan’s palace ; and this was all done in a 
very short space of time. 

Aladdin then went down to the apartment of Badroulboudour, “ Our joy, 
my princess,’* exclaimed Aladdin, embracing her, “will be complete by to- 
morrow morning.” As the princess had not finished her supper, and as 
Aladdin was much in want of food, she ordered them to bring the things from 
the saloon with twenty-four windows, where, the supper had been served, and 
which had not yet been removed. The princess and Aladdin drank together, 
and found the old wine of the magician most excellent. They then, without 
saying a word of the pleasure of this meeting, which could not but be delightful, 
retired to their apartment. 

Since the removal of Aladdin’s palace and the loss of the princess Badroul- , 
boudour his daughter, as he thought for ever, the sultan had been inconsolable. 
He slept neither night nor day ; and instead of avoiding everything that . ould 
increase his affliction, he, on the contrary, cherished every thought that was 
likely to add to it Thus, instead of going only every morning to the cabinet 
to satisfy himself, as it were, with the recollected sight of what he was in 
fact unable to perceive, he went several times during the day to renew his tears, 
and overwhelm himself in the most painful sensations, from the thoughts of 
never again seeing what had afforded him so much delight, and from the loss of 
what he esteemed the most of anything in this world. The sun had not yet 
risen when the sultan entered this cabinet, as usual, on the very morning that 
Aladdin’s palace had been brought back to its place. When he first came in 
he was so much absorbed in his own feelings, and so penetrated with sorrow, 
that he threw hiseyes over the accustomed spot in the most melancholy manner, 
with the expectation of beholding as he thought only a vacant space. But when 
he first found this void filled up, he conjectured that it was only a mist. He 
then looked with greater attention, and could not at last doubt but it was the 
palace of Aladdin which he saw. Chagrin and sorrow ^vere succeeded by the* 
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most delightful sensations of joy. He hastened back to his apartment, and 
instantly ordered them to saddle and bring him a horse. It was no sooner 
brought than he mounted it and set out, thinking he could not arrive soon 
enough at Aladdin’s palace. 

Aladdin, who conjectured what might be the consequence, had risen at day- 
break \ and as soon as he had dressed himself in one of his most magnificent 
robes, he went up to the saloon with twenty-four windows, from which he 
perceived the sultan as he was coming along. He then descended, and was 
exactly in time to receive him at the bottom of the grand staircase, and assist 
him in dismounting. “ Aladdin,” cried the sultan, “I cannot speak to you 
till I have seen and embraced my daughter. ” 

He then conducted the sultan to the apartment of the princess Badroul- 
boudour, whom Aladdin had informed, when he got up, that she was no longer 
in Africa but in China, at the capital of the sultan her father, and close to his 
palace. She had just finished dressing. The sultan eagerly embraced her, 
bathing^her face with his tears, while the princess, on her part, showed the 
greatest marks of delight at again beholding him. For some time the sultan 
could not utter a syllable, so much was he affected at finding his daughter, after 
having lamented her loss as inevitable, while the princess shed tears of joy at 
the sight of him. “My dear daughter,” exclaimed the sultan, at length re- 
covering his speech, “ I wish to believe that the joy you feel at again seeing me, 
makes you appear so little changed as if not even an unpleasant circumstance 
had happened to you. I am sure, however, that you must have suffered a great 
deal. No one can have been suddenly transported as you have been, and with 
a whole palace at the same time, without the greatest alarm and the most 
dreadful feelings. Relate to me, 1 beg of you, everything as it happened, and 
do not conceal the least circumstance. 

The princess felt a pleasure in giving the sultan all the satisfaction he wished. 
“Sire, said she, “if I appear so little altered, I beg your majesty to consider 
that my expectations were raised so long ago as yesterday morning by the 
presence of my dear husband and liberator Aladdin, whom I had till then 
regarded and lamented as for ever lost to me, and that the happiness I expe- 
rienced in again embracing him restored me nearly to my former self. Strictly 
speaking, my whole sorrow arose from finding myself torn from your majesty 
and my husband, not only out of my affection for him, but from the anxiety I 
suffered for fear of the dreadful effects of your majesty’s rage, to which I did 
not doubt that he would be exposed, however innocent he might be ; and no 
one could be more so. I have suffered less from the insolence of my ravisher, 
who has continually held a conversation that gave me pain, but to which I as 
often put an end by the ascendancy I knew how to maintain over him. I was 
not also under more restraint than I am at present. Aladdin himself had not 
the least concern in my removal ; I was alone the cause, although the innocent 
one. ” 

In order to convince the sultan that she spoke the truth, she gave him 
a detailed account how the African magician disguised himself like a seller of 
lamps, and offered to change new ones for old, and of the joke she amused 
herself with in changing Aladdin’s lamp, the important and secret qualities of 
which she was ignorant of ; of the instant removal of the palace and herself, 
in consequence of this exchange, and their being transported into Africa with 
the magician himself, whom two of her women, and also the eunuch who had 
made the exchange, recollected, when he had the audacity to come and present 
himself before her, the first time after tha success of his daring enterprise, and 
of the proposal he -made to marry her. She then informed him of the perse- 
cution she continued t<^ suffer until the arrival of Aladdin ; of the measures they 
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mutually took to get the tamp, which the magician constantly carried about 
him, in what manner they had succeeded, particularly by her having the courage 
to dissemble her feelings, and invite him to sup with her ; with everything that 
passed till she presented the goblet to him, in which she had privately put the 
powder Aladdin had given her. “ With respect to the rest,” added sne, 14 1 
leave Aladdin to inform you.” f 

The latter had but little to add to this account. “When they opened the 
private door,” he said, “ I immediately went up to the saloon with twenty -four 
windows, and saw the traitor lying dead on the sofa from the strength of the 
powder. As it was not proper for the princess to remain there any longer, I 
requested her to go to her apartment with her women and eunuchs. When I was 
alone, after taking the lamp out of the magician’s bosom, I made use of the 
same secret he had done to remove the palace and steal away the princess. I 
have brought the palace back to its place, and have had the happiness of 
restoring the princess to your majesty, as you commanded me. I have not 
deceived your majesty in this account ; and if you will take the trouble to go 
up to the saloon, you will see the magician punished as he deserved.” 

In order to be more fully convinced, the sultan rose and went up ; and 
when he had seen the dead body of the magician, whose face was already 
become livid from the strength of the poison, he embraced Aladdin with the 
greatest tenderness. “ Do not think ill of me, my son,” cried he, “ for having 
used you in the manner I have done; paternal affection forced me to it, and I 
deserve to be pardoned for the excess to which it carrted me.” “Sire,” replied 
Aladdin, “ I have not the least reason to complain of your majesty’s conduct: 
you have done only what was your duty. This magician, this infamous wretch, 
the most detestable of men, was the '.ole cause of my disgrace. When your 
majesty shall have leisure, I will give you an account of another piece of 
treachery, which he was guilty of towards me, not less infamous than this, from 
which the peculiar providence of God has preserved me.” “I will take care 
to find an opportunity,” said the sultan, “and that very soon ; but let us now 
only think of making ourselves happy.” 

Aladdin ordered tne magician's body to be thrown away, that it might serve 
for beasts and birds to prey upon. In the mean time the sultan, after having 
commanded the drums, trumpets, tymbals, and other instruments to announce 
a public rejoicing, had a festival proclaimed of ten days’ continuance, in honour 
of the return of the princess Badroulboudour, of Aladdin and his palace. 

It was in this manner that Aladdin a second tinje escaped an almost inevi- 
table death ; but even this was not the last ; he was in danger a third time, the 
circumstances attending which are now going to be related. 

The African magician had a younger brother who was not inferior him in 
his knowledge of magic ; and it may be said that he surpassed him in wicked 
intentions and diabolical machinations. As they did not always live together, 
nor even in the same city, one sometimes being at the eastern extremity, while 
the other travelled in the most western part of the world, they did not fail once 
every year to inform themselves, by means of their knowledge of geomancy, in 
what part of the world the other was, how he was going on, and whether either 
wanted the assistance of the other. 

Some time after the African magician had failed in his attempt against 
Aladdin, h ; s younger brother, who had not received any intelligence of him 
for a year, wid who was not in Africa, wished to know where he was, whether 
he was well, and what he was about. Into whatever place he travelled he 
never went without his square geomantic box, as well as his brother. He took 
then this box, and having arranged the sane', he cast the points, drew the 
figures, and formed his horoscope. In examining each part he discovered that 
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his brother was no longer alive, that h? had been poisoned, and that his death 
was sudden* On searching further he found that this took place in a capital 
situated in a particular part of China ; and that he by whom he had been 
poisoned* was a man of low birth, but was married to a princess, the daughter 
of the sultan. 

When the magician was apprised of the melancholy fate of his brother, he 
did not waste his time in useless regrets, which could not again restore him to 
life, hut he took the instant resolution to revenge his death ; he mounted his 
horse, and directly began his journey towards China. He traversed plains, 
rivers, mountains, and deserts, and after a long journey, accompanied by almost 
incredible fatigue ,and difficulty, he at length reached China ; and in a short 
time afterwards arrived at that capital, which his experiment ib geomancy j 
had pointed out. Certain of not being deceived, nor of having mistaken one 
kingdom for another, he arrived in this capital, and took up his abode there. i 

The very next morning the magician walked out, not so much for the purpose 
of seeing the beauties of the place, which did not at all affect him, as with die \ 
intention of commencing his measures in order to put his pernicious design into 
execution. He introduced himself into the most frequented places, and was 
very attentive to the conversation that passed. At a place where many people 
spent their time m playing a variety of games, and where, while some are 
playing, others entertain themselves with the news of the day, or with talking 
over their own private affairs, he observed that they spoke much of, and highly 
praised the virtues and piety of a woman called Fatima, who led a retired life, 
and even of the miracles she performed. As he thought that this woman might 
perhaps be in some way useful in the business he was about, he took one of the 
persons aside, and begged him to give him a more particular account of this 
holy woman, and what sort of miracles she performed. 

“ What,” exclaimed this man, “have you never seen or even heard of her? 
/She is the admiration of the whole city, by her fasting and austere life, and by 
rile good example she acts. Except on Mondays and Fridays she never leaves 
her hermitage ; but on these days she comes into the dfcy, and she does an 
infinite deal of good, for there is no one who is afflicted with a pain in the 
head, whom she does not cure by laying her hands upon them.” 

The magician did not want to know more on this subject ; he only inquired 
of the same person in what quarter of the city the hermitage of this holy woman 
was. He informed him; upon which, after first forming the horrible design 
about to be mentioned, apd that he might be the more sure of its succes% he 
observed all her, conduct on the very first day she went out after this inquiry, j 
and did not lose sight of her the whole day, till she returned in the evening to 
her cell. When he had accurately remarked the apot, he -returned to one of 
those places where, ns -had been said, a certain warm liquor is prepared aud 
•old, and where, if you choose it, you may pass the night, particularly during 
the hot weather, when the inhabitants of China prefer sleeping upon a mat 
rather than a bed. 

The magician, having first paid the owner for what he had, which did not 
•mount to much, went out about midnight, and took the road -to the hermitage 
of Fatima, the holy woman, the name by which she was distinguished through- 
out the city. He had no difficulty in opening the door, as it was only fastened 
by a latch. As soon as he had entered, he shut it again, without making any 
noise. He perceived Fatima, by the light of the moon, lying almost m the 
Open air, upon a couch, with a ragged mat, close to the aide of her cell He 
approached, and after taking out a poniard he had by his side, he awoke her. 

On opening her eyes, poor Fatima was very much astonished at seeing a man 
on the point of pinning a poniard into her. Holding the point df the dagger 
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■gainst her breast, ready m an instant to plunge it into her heart, “If you ciy 
out, 5 ’ said he, “or wake the least noise, I will murder you. Get up and do 
what I bid' you.” Fatima, who always slept in her clothes, got up, trembling . 
with fear. “Fear nothing,” said the magician, “I only want your habit; give 
it me, and take mine.” When this was done, and the magician was dressed 
in Fatima’s clothes, he said to her, u Paint my face like yours, so that I shall 
resemble you, and the colour will not come off.” As he saw that she still 
trembled, he added, in order to give her courage, and that she might do what 
he wanted of her the better, “ Fear nothing, I tell you again ; I swear, in the 
name of God, that I will spare your life.” Fatima then carried him into the 
interior of her cell, lighted her lamp, and taking a certain liquid in a basin, and 
a pencil, she rubbed it over his face, assured him it would not change, and that 
there was no difference in colour between hers and his. She then put upon 
him her own head-dress, with a veil, and she instructed him how she concealed 
her face with it, in walking through the city. She finished by hanging a large 
necklace, or chaplet, round his neck, winch came down nearly to his waist ; 
she then put the stick she was accustomed to walk with, into his hand, and 
giving him a mirror, “Look,” she said, “and you will find that you cannot 
possibly resemble me more.” The magician found everything as he wished ; 
but he did not keep the oath he had so solemnly taken in her presence. But 
that no one might see the blood, which would fall if he stabbed her with his 
poniard, he strangled her ; and when he found that. she was dead, he drew the 
body by the feet to the cistern of the hermitage, and threw it in 

The magician, thus disguised like the holy woman, passed the remainder of 
the rnght in the hermitage, after having defiled it by so detectable a murder. 
Very early the next morning, although it was not the usual day for Fatima’s 
appearance in the city, he did not hesitate to go out, because he was very well 
aware that no one would ask him about it, or if they did, he might easily 
answer the question. As the first thing he did on his arrival in the city, had 
been to go and observe the palace of Aladdin, and as it was there that he 
meant to put his scheme in execution, he took the road towards it 

As soOn as the people saw the holy woman, as every one imagined him to 
be, the magician was surrounded by a great crowd of people. Some recom- 
mended themselves to his prayers, others kissed his hand ; others still naor* 
respectful kissed the hem of his robe, while others, either because they had the 
headache,* or wished to be preserved from it, bent down before him, that he 
might lay his hand upon them ; he did so, muttering at the same time a few 
words, like a sort of prayer. In short, he so well imitated the holy woman, 
that , every one was deceived, and took him for her. After stopping very ;v?ten, 
to satisfy those sort of people, who, in fact, receive neither good nor harm from 
this imposition of hands, he at last arrived in the square before Ahddin’s 
palace, where, as the crowd increased, the difficulty and press to get near him 
was also greater. The strongest and most zealous beat off the crowd to get a 
place for themselves, and hence several quarrels arose, the noise of which reached 
the ears of the princess Badroulboudour, who was sitting in the saloon with 
twenty-four windows. 

The princess demanded what the occasion of the noise was, and as no person 
could inform her, she ordered some one to go and see, and bring her an account, 
©ne of her women, Without leaving the saloon, looked through the lattice, and 
then came and told her that it arose from a crowd of people, who were collected 
round the holy woman, to he cured of a pain in their heads, by her laying her 
hands upon Them. 

The princess, who For some time past had hesrd every one speak in praise of 
this holy woman, but who had never yet beheld ber, felt a desire to * see and 
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‘ converse with her. Having mentioned something to this effect, the chief of the 
eunuchs, who was present, said, that if she wished it, he was sure he could get 
her to come, and that she had only to give her orders. The princess consented 
to it, and he instantly despatched four eunuchs, with an order to bring back 
this pretended old woman with them. 

As soon as the eunuchs were gone out of the gate of Aladdin’s palace, and they 
were observed to make towards the place where the holy woman was, or rather 
the magician disguised as such, the crowd began to disperse ; and when he was 
thus more at liberty, and saw that they were coming towards him, he went part 
of the way to meet them, and with the greater glee, as he thus saw that his 
cunning scheme was in a prosperous state. One of the eunuchs addressed him 
in these words : “Holy woman, the princess wishes to see you; follow us.* 
“The princess honours me very much,” replied the pretended Fatima. “I 
am ready to obey her commands and he then followed the eunuchs, who 
immediately went back to the palace. 

When the magician, clothed in this sanctified dress, but with a heart the 
most diabolical, was introduced into the saloon with twenty-four windows, and 
perceived the princess, he began a prayer, which contained a long catalogue of 
exhortation and wishes for her piety, her prosperity, and the accomplishment 
of everything she could desire. lie then displayed all his hypocritical and 
deceit fid rhetoric, in order to insinuate himself, under the cloak of great piety, 
into the good opinion of the princess. And in this it was so much the easier 
for him to succeed, as the princess, who was naturally of the best disposition, 
was persuaded that all the world were at least as good as herself; particularly 
all those who professed to serve God in a retired life. 

When the false Fatima nad finished her long harangue, “ My good mother,” 
replied the incess •• I am much obliged to you for your kind orayers ; I have 
the greatest confidence in them, and trust God will hear them. Approach and sit 
down near me.” The pretended Fatirua sat down with the greatest appearance 
of modesty; when the princess, continuing her speech, said, “ My good mother, 

I have a request to make to you, which you must not refuse me, and that is, 
that you come and live with me, that I may have you constantly to converse 
with, and may learn from your advice, and the good example you set me, how 
I ought to love God.” 

“Princess,” replied 1 lie false Fatima, “I entreat you not to require my 
compliance in a thing to which I cannot agree without breaking in upon my 
prayers and devotions.” “Do not let that give you any pam, resumed the 
princess ; “I have many apartments which are not occupied, and you shall 
choose that which you like best ; and you shall have the power of attending 
to your devotion* with as much liberty there, as if you were in your ow n 
hermitage.” 

The magician, who had no other view but to introduce himself into Aladdin’* 
palace, where it would be much easier for him to execute the wicked design he 
meditated, by thus remaining under the auspices and protection of the princess, 
than if he were obliged to go backwards and forwards from the palace to the 
hermitage, did not make much difficulty in acceding to the obliging offer of 
Badroulboudour. “Princess,” he replied, “whatever resolution a poor and 
miserable woman like myself may have made, to renounce the world, its pomps 
and vanities, I nevertheless dare not resist either the wish or the command of 
•o pious and charitable a princess.” 

Upon this answer, the princess herself got up, and said to the magician : 

“ Rise, and come with me, that I may show you all the apartments that are 
unoccupied ; you may then make your choice.” He followed the princess 
through all the apartments she showfed him, which were very good, and 
i — 
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handsomely furnished. He chose the one which appeared to be the least so, 
saying at the same time, that it was much too good for him, and that he only 
made choice of it to oblige her. 

The princess wished to take this impostor back with her to the saloon with 
twenty-four windows, and dine with her ; but as it was necessary in the act of 
eatmg to uncover his face, which he had hitherto kept concealed by the veil ; 
and as he was afraid she might not then suppose him to be Fatima, the 
holy woman, he begged her so earnestly to excuse him, saying that he never 
eat anything but bread and dried fruits, and to permit him to take his trifling 
meal in his own apartment, that she readily complied with his wishes. “ My 
good mother,” she said, “you are quite at liberty; do as you would in the 
hermitage ; I will order them to carry you iii srme food; but remember, that I 
shall expect you as soon as you have finished vour repast.” 

The princess then dined, and the false Fatima did not fail to return to her as 
soon as she was informed by a eunuch, whom she ordered to acquaint her 
when she arose from table. “My good mother,” said the princess, “I am 
delighted at enjoying the society of such a holy woman as you me ; you will, 
by your presence, bring down bldssings upon the u hole palace. And now I 
mention this palace, pray tell me how you like it 9 But before I show you 
every particular part, tell me bow >ou like this saloon.” 

At this inquiry the pretended Fatima, who, m order to act her part with 
moie appeal ance of truth, had till now k**pt iu 1 head cast down towards the 
ground, without ever turning it to look on either side, at length raised it, and 
looked at everything in the saloon, from one end to the other ; and when she 
had thoroughly examined it, she said, “ Indeed, princess, the saloon is truly 
beautiful, and worthy of admiration. But as far as a recluse can judge, who 
knows nothing of what is reckoned beautiful by the world 111 general, I think 
one thing is wanting.” “ What is that, my good mother ?” inquired Badroul- 
boudour ; “I entreat you to tell it me For my part, I thought, and had also 
heard it said, that nothing was want mg ; but whatever may be deficient, I will 
have supplied. ” 

“ Pardon me this liberty, princess,” replied the still dissembling magician ; 
“my opinion, if it can be of any value, is, that if the egg of a roc were 
suspended from the centre of the dome, this saloon would not have its equal 
in either of the four quarters of the globe ; and your palace would be the 
wonder of the whole universe." ! 

“ My good mother,” resumed the princess, “what kind of- a bird is a roc, 
and where could the egg of one be found?” “ Princess,” answered fbc ; 
feigned Fatima, “the roc is a bird of prodigious size, which inhabits the 
summit of Mount Caucasus ; and the architect who designed your palace, can 
procure you one.” 

After having thanked the pretended Fatima for her kind information and 
good advice, at least, as she thought it, the princess Badroulboudour continued 
the conversation upon various other subjects ; but she by no means forgot the 
egg of the roc, and of which she fully intended to inform Aladdin, when he 
returned from hunting. He had already been absent six days ; and the 
magician, who was well aware of this circumstance, wished to take every 
advantage of his absence. Aladdin returned on the same evening, at a time 
when the false Fatima had taken leave of the princess, and had retired to 
the apartment allotted to her. As soon as he entered the palace, he went to 
the apartment of the princess, to which she had already retired. He saluted 
and embraced her ; but she seemed to him to receive him with rather less 
affection than usual. “I do not find you, my princess,” said he, “in your 
usual good spirits. Has anything happened during my absence, that has dis- 
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I pleased or vexed you? Do not, in the name of God, conceal it from me ; for 
) there is nothing in my power that I will not do to endeavour to dispel it.” 

: 4 ‘ It is a mere trifle, replied the princess ; “ and it really gives me so little 
l anxiety, that I did not suppose it would be so apparent in my fa<?e and manner, 

I that you could have perceived it But, since you have observed some alteration 
in me, which I by no means intended, I will not conceal the cause, incon- 
siderable as ft is. 

“ I thought as well as you did,” the princess went on, “that our palace 
was the most superb, the most beautiful, and the most ornamented of any in 
the whole world. I will tell you, however, what has come into my head, after 
having thoroughly examined the saloon with twenty-four windows. Do not 
you think with me, that if the egg of a roc was suspended from the cenire 
of the dome, that we should have nothing to wish foi?” “It is enough, 
i princess,” replied Aladdin, “ that you think the want of a roc's egg is a defect. 

I Vou sliall find by the diligence witfi which I am going to repair it, that there is 
j nothing I will not do through my love for you.” 

! Aladdin instantly left the princess, and went up to the saloon with twenty - 
J four windows ; and then taking the lamp, which he now always carried about with 
him, since the danger he had experienced from the neglect of that precaution, 
out of his bosom, he rubbed it. The Genius immediately appeared before him. j 
“ Genius,” said Aladdin, “ there wants to be the egg of a roc suspended from 
the centre of this dome, in order to make it perfect ; I command you, in the 
name of the lamp, which I hold, to get this defect rectified.” 

Aladdin had ^arcely pronounced tlie^e words, befoie the Genius uttered so 
loud and dreadful a scream, that the very room shook, and Aladdin trembled 
so violently he was ready to fall. “ What ! wretch,” exclaimed the Genius, in 
a voice that would have made the most courageous man tremble, “is it not 
enough, that 1 and my companions have done everything thou hast chosen to com- 
mand, but that thou repayest our sei wees by an mg latitude that is unequalled, and 
commandest me to bring thee my master, and hang him up in the midst of this I 
vaulted dome ? Thou art deserving, fur this crime, of being instantly torn to j 
atoms, with thy wife and palace with thee. But thou art fortunate that the request I 
did not originate with thee, and that the command is not in any way thine. ! 
Learn who is the true author. It is no other than the brother of thy enemy, ! 
the African magician, whom thou hast destroyed as he deserved. He is in thy 
palace, disguised under the appearance of Fatima, the holy woman, w r hom he 
has murdered; and it is he who has suggested the idea to thy wife, to make 
the horrible and destructive request thou hast done. His design is to kill thee; 
i therefore, take care of thyself.” As the Genius said this, he vanished. 

I Aladdin lost not a syllable of the last words the Genius spoke. He had 
before heard of the holy woman Fatima, and w r as not ignorant of the manner 
in which she could cure a pain in the head, at least, as they pretended lie 
| then returned to the apartment of the princess, but did not mention what had 

i happened to him. He sat down, and complained of a violent pain trait had 

| suddenly seized his head, and at the same tune he held his hand up to his fore- 
j head. The princess directly ordered them to call the holy woman, and while 

! they were gone, she related to Aladdin the maimer in wdiich she had induced 

: her to come to the palace, where she had given her an apartment. 

; The pretended Fatima came; and as soon as she entered, Aladdin said to 
i her, “ I am very happy, my good mother to see you, and it is for my advantage 
| to have you here just now. I am toimented with a violent headache, which 
J has not long attacked me. I request your assistance ; and from the reliance I 
j place on your good prayers, I hope you will not refuse me that flavour which 
i you grant to all wljo are thus afflicted.” When he had said this, he bent hi* 
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| head forward, and the false Fatima also advanced, putting at the same time her j 
j hand upon a poniard which was concealed in her girdle under her robe. Aladdin, j 
j who watched what she did, seized her hand before she could draw it, and 
1 piercing her to the heart with her own weapon, he threw her dead upon the 
floor. 

i “ What have you done, my dear husband ! ” exclaimed the princess, in the 
j greatest surprise ; “ you have killed the holy woman.” “No, no, my princess,” 

! answered Aladdin, without the least emotion, “I have not killed Fatima, but 
' a villain who was going to assassinate me if I had not prevented him. It is 
1 this w i etch whom you behold,” added he, showing his face, “who has strangled 
1 Fatima, whom you thought I had destroyed, ani therefore regretted ; and who 
j has disguised himself in her clothes in order to murder me. And to convince 
! you cull further, I must inform you that he is the brother of the African magi- 
cian who carried you off.” Aladdin then related to her m what manner he had 
I learnt these particulars, and he then ordered the body to be removed. 

It was in this manner that Aladdin *vas deliveied from the persecution of 
the two magicians. A few years after, the sultan being now very old, died. 

, As he left no male issue, the princess Badroulboudoui, asjiis legitimate heir, 
succeeded to the thione, and, of course, transfer' ed the supreme power to 
, Aladdm. They reigned together many years*, .infl^he left an illustrious and 
| numerous posterity. 

I “ Sire, ” said the sultana Scheherazade, as soon as she had finished the account 
o 1 the adventures arising from the wonderful lamp, “your majesty has without 
I doubt remarked m the character of the African magician, that of a man given up 
' to the inordinate passion ol acquiring wealth by the most unjustifiable methods, 

■ and although by these methods he discovered the greatest profusion, he was 
not suffered to enjoy it, because he was unworthy. In Aladdin, on the contrary, 

i you see a man who, from the lowest origin, rose to a throne, by making use of 
, the same treasures which leadily presented themselves, only because he searched 
; for them in proportion as they weic necessaiy for him to attain the end he wished. 

I 11 the sultan you must have observed that even a good, just, and equitable 
monaich runs the chance of being dethroned, when by an act of injustice, and 
; contrary to every rule of equit), he dared with an unreasonable celerity to 
' condemn an innocent man without wishing to hear his defence. Your majesty, 

■ too, must feel a horror at ihe crimes of the two infamous magicians, one of j 
whom sacrificed his life for the sake of possessing treasures, and the other both 
his life and his religion, for the sake of avenging a villain equal to himself, and, 
like him, received the rcw.ud due to hr* crimes ” 

The sultan of the Indies gave evident proofs to Scheherazade that he was 
very much pleased with the prodigies that originated from the wonderful lamp, 
and that the other stories she had each morning told him afforded him gteat 
pleasure. In fact, they were always diverting, and attended also with a good 
moral. It was very evident that the sultana made them succeed each other so 
skilfully, that he vrm aot sorry to be able by these means to hold in suspense 
the execution z£ the oath he had so solemnly taken, to have a female but for 
one night, and the next morning to order her death. He now only thought 
whether he could not in the end absolutely exhaust the sultana’s store. 

With this intention, after hearing the conclusion of the history of Aladdin 
and the princess BadrOulboudour, which was very different from any he had yet 
heard, he even got the start of Dinarzade, and himself waked the sultana, by 
asking if she had got to the end of her tales, 

“To the end of my tales, sire 1” replied Scheherazade, smiling at this ques- 
tion, “ I am an immense distance from that : the number c4 them is so greats 
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that it would be almost impossible to give your majesty a list of them. But what 
I fear, sire, is, that your majesty will at last grow tired, and not wish to hear 
me much sooner than I shall want materials to go on with.” “Do not be 
afraid of that,” replied Schahriar, “but let me hear what you have next to 
relate.” 

The sultana, encouraged by this speech, began immediately a new story in 
these terms. “I have often, sire,” said she, “entertained your majesty with 
some adventures of the famous caliph Haroun Alraschid ; but there are also a 
great many others besides those, and I will now relate one that is not less 
worthy of your curiosity. 




THE ADVENTURES OF T1IE CALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID. 

Sometimes, as your majesty well knows, and may yourself have experienced, 
we are in such extraordinary transports of joy that we immediately communicate 
this passion to those around us, and at others, as readily partake of their mirth. 
Sometimes, also, we are so deeply a fleeted with melancholy, that wc become 
insupportable to ourselves : and so far from being able to assign the cause of it 
if we are asked, we caniioreveu satisiy our own inquiries. 

The caliph was one day in this state of mind, when Giafar, his faithful and 
beloved grand vizier, came into his presence. This minister found him alone, 
a thing winch seldom happened to him ; and as he perceived upon advancing 
that he was in a gloomy mood, and that he did not so much as lift up his eyes 1 
to look at him, he stopped till he should deign to cast them upon him. At 
length the caliph looked up and saw the vizier, but as quickly turned away, 
and remained in the same fixed posture as before. 

As the grand vizier saw nothing in the caliph’s countenance which indicated 
any displeasure towards himself, he thu, addressed him : “ Commander of the 
Faithful, will your majesty permit me to ask the cause of that dejection you 
discover, and with which it appear, to me you are m general so little affected? ” ( 
“ It is true, vizier,” an wered the caliph, changing Ins posture, “I am seldom t 
disposed to be affected in this m inner, and but for you, 1 should not have been 1 
sensible of the disposition in which you find me, and in which I have no longei | 
any desire to remain. If nothing new has happened to occasion your coming , 
10 me, you will give me. pleasure in finding something that will tend to dissipate ! 
it.” “Commander of the Faithful,” replied the grand vizier, “my duty nioiv 
lias led me hither, and 1 take the liberty of bringing to your majesty’s recollec- 
tion the obligation you have laid yourself under of witnessing in person that 
excellent system of police, which you are desirous should be observed m your 
capital and its neighbourhood. This is the day your majesty has fixed for 
troubling yourself with tins business, and no circumstance better than that which 
now presents itself can dispel the cloud which overcasts your accustomed cheer- 
fulness.” “I had forgotten it,” replied the caliph, “and you do well to 
remind me. Go, then, and change your dress, and I will dc , esame.” I 

Each of them assumed the habit of a foreign merchant ; and in this disguise 1 
they went unattended through a private door of the palace-garden, which j 
opened into the country. They took a turn on the outside cf the town, quite 
to the banks of the river, at .some distance from the gate, without noticing any 
irregularity. They passed the nver in the first biat they found, and when they 
had completed the cucuit of the othei part of the town opposite to that which ' 
they had first visited, (hey turned by way of the bridge which forms the 
communication, f 
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They passed this bridge, at the foot of which they met with an old blind man, 
who was begging. The caliph turned round and dropped a piece of gold into 
his hand. The blind man instantly laid hold of his hand and stooped him. 
“Charitable person !” said he, “whoever you are, whom God has inspired to 
give me alms, do not, I beseech you, refuse me a further favour, but give me a 
blow on the head. I deserve this, and even a still greater punishment.” Upon 
saying this, he quitted the caliph’s hand, that he might have the power of 
giving him the blow, but seized his garment, for fear he should pass on without 
doing so. 

The caliph, surprised at the request and behaviour of the blind man, 

< answeied, “ My good fellow, I cannot comply w ; rh your request; I shall cer- 
| tamly take care not to destroy the value of my gift by the ill-treatment you require 
j at mv hands.” And saying this he endeavoured to escape from him. 

I I'he blind man, who was apprehensive of the unwillingness of his benefactor, 

| from the frequent experience he had on similar occasions, made a still stronger 
cffoi t to hold him fast. “ Sir,” said he, “pardon my boldness and my importunity; 
give me, I entreat you, the blow, or take back your alms. I can accept it upon 
1 no other condition, without breaking a solemn oath, which I have taken before 
* God ; and if you were acquainted v\ ith the reason lor it, you would at once 
agree with me, that the punishment is very inconsiderable.” 
j The caliph, who was unwilling to bo any longer detained, yielded to the 
blind man’s importunity, and gave him a slight blow. The blind man imme- 
diately quitted his hold with thanks and blessings. The caliph went on with 
the giand vizier ; but after a few steps he muI to him: “Surely the reason 
which has induced this blind man to behave thus to all those who bestow 
their alms upon him, must be of some importance. 1 should like to be 
acquainted with it: return therefore, ana tell him who I am, and ordei him to 
j come to-morrow without fail to the palace, at the time of afternoon prayers, 
i for I wish to speak with him.” The grand vizier went back directly, gave 
j something to the blind man, and after he had also given him the required blow, 

| told him the order ; he then came back and joined the caliph. 

I They re-entered the town; and passing through a square, they found there 
| a great number of people looking at a young well-dressed man, mounted on a 
mare, which he pushed at full speed round the square, whipping it and 
spurring it most unmercifully, so that it was covered with foam and blood. 
The caliph, astonished at the cruelty of this young man, stopped to ask if the 
jeason was known why he treated the animal so ill, jnd found ^hat nobody 
knew, but that for some time he was every day at the same hour engaged iu 
this inhuman exercise. 

They continued their walk, and the caliph told the vizier to notice this 
square, and not to fail to cause this young man to come to him to-morrow, at 
the same hour which was fixed for the blind man. 

Before the caliph reached the palace, in a street through which he had not 
passed for a long time, he observed a new built house, which seemed to lie the 
residence of some great man of the court, lie asked the grand vizier if he 
j could tell to whom it belonged ; the latter replied that he did not know, but 
would go and make inquiry. He then asked a neighbour, who told him that 
this house belonged to Cogia Hassan, surnamed Alhabbal, from his trade of 
rope-making, which he had himself seen him carry on in a state of gr«t 
poverty, and that, without knowing in what way he had been so favoured by 
fortune, he had acquired so much wealth, as to suppoi t in a very honourable 
and splendid manner the expense of the building. i( 

The grand vizier rejoined the caliph, and told him what he had learned. “ I 
would see this Cogia Hassan Alhabbal,” said the caliph tg him. “Go, and 
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bid him come also to the palace at the same hour with the other two, ” The 
grand vizier did not fail to execute the caliph’s orders. 

The next day, when afternoon prayers were ended, the caliph returned to his 
apartment, ami the grand vizier immediately brought in the three persons 
above mentioned, and presented them to him. They all three prostrated them- 
selves before the throne of the caliph ; and when they were raised, the caliph ; 
asked the blind hnan his name. He answered, “1 am called Baba Abdalla.” 

** Baba Abdalla,” resumed the caliph, “your manner of asking alms appeared 
yesterday so extraordinary, that if I had not been influenced by certain con- 
siderations, I should have been very far from humouring you as 1 did, and I 
would instantly put a stop to your insulting the public in that manner. I have 
ordered you here to know from youiself what moti\e can have urged you to 
take so silly an oath as you have ; and from what you shall say, 1 shall judge 
wherliei you have done right, ami whether I ought to suffer you to continue a 
practice which seems likely to be followed by many ill consequences. Tell me 
then, without disguise, whence this extravagant conceit arises; conceal nothing 
from me, for I must know the whole.” 1 

Baba Abdalla, intimidated by this icproof, prostrated himself a second time i 
befoie the throne of the caliph ; and after rising, “ Commander of the Faithful, " 
said he immediately, “I most humbly beg pardon of your majesty for the 
boldness with which I have dared’ to demand of you, and oblige you to do a 
thing which in truth seems very absurd I confess my crime ; but as I did not 
then know your majesty, I implore ytuu clemency, and hope you will consider 
my ignorance. 

“ As to your majesty’s being pleased to look upon what I did as folly, I 
confess it to be so, and my behaviour must appear such in the eyes of men ; 
but in the sight of God it is but a slight penance foi an enormous crime, of 
which 1 have been guilty, and which 1 should not expiate, though every man 
in the world should thus in succession give me a blow ; of this your majesty 
will yourself be a judge, when by , the recital of the history, which 1 am 
entering upon in obedience to your commands, I shall have acquainted you 
with the nature of my heinous uime. 11 

4 

THE HISTORY OF BABA ABDALLA, TIIE BLIND MAN. 

I was born at Bagdad, and possessed some inheritance from my father and , 
mother, who both died within a few days of each other. Although I was but | 
little advanced in life, I did not. as young men usually-do, waste my fortune in ! 
a short time by idle and vicious expenses. On the contrary, I vvas always 
! attentive to increase it by my industry, with all the cate and trouble I con id 
I 1 a, stow. At length I became rich enough to possess of my own, fourscote 
| c.imels, which I let to the caravan merchants, and which produced me large 
i sums every journey I made in different parts of your majesty s extended empire, 
whithei I accompanied them. 

Thus successful, and with an earnest desire to become still richer, one day as 
T was returning from Balsora with my camels unladen, which 1 had conducted 
thither with goods to be embarked for India, and when I had turned them off 
to feed on a spot far distant from any habitation, and where abundant pasture 
had induced me to halt, a dervise, who was going on foot to Balsora, came up 
and sat down near me to refresh himself after his fatigue. I asked him whence 
he came and whither he was going ; lie put the same questions to me, and after 
we had mutually satisfied each other’s curiosity, we produced our provisions in 
j common, and eat them together. 
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During our repast, after having conversed upon many indifferent things, the 
dervise told me that in a place aot far off, he knew of a treasure of immense 
value, so large and rich, that if my fourscort camels should l>e all laden 
from thence with gold and jewels, it would seem as if nothing had been taken 
away. 

This good intelligence at once surprised and delighted me. I was quite 
beside myself with the joy I felt. I did not think the dervise capable of 
imposing upon me. Instantly therefore embracing him, I cried, “ My good 
dervise, I see plainly that you have little regard for the things of this world : of 
what account to you, therefore, is the knowledge of this treasure? You are 
alone, and of yourself could carry off but a very small part of it ; show me 
where it is, and I will load my fourscore camels out of it, and present you with 
one of them in return for the profit and the pleasure you will have procured 
for me.” 

My offer was trifling, no doubt, but it appeared to me considerable, so 
entirely had avarice gained possession of my heart from the time he had 
imparted to me this secret ; and I considered the threescore and nineteen loads 
which would be mine, as nothing in comparison of the one of which I should 
deprive myself, by giving it. to him. 

The dervise, who saw at once my excessive covetousness, taking no offence 
at all at the unreasonable offer I had just made him, said without the least 
emotion, “ Brother, you see plainly that what you offer me is in no proportion to 
the favour you request I need not have said a word to you of the treasure, 
and might have kept my secret, but what 1 have so frankly told you must 
assure you of the good design I had, and still have of obliging you, and of 
giving you cause to remember me for ever, by thus making your fortune and 
my own. I have now another proposal to make to you, more just and more 
equitable ; it is with you to consider whether you will accept it You said,” 
continued the dervise, “ that you werein possession of fourscore camels : I am 
ready to conduct you to the place wfffere the treasure lies; we will together 
load them with as much of the gold and jewels as they can carry, but upon 
condition, that when they shall be all laden, you shall give up one-half of them 
with their burden, and you shall retain the other half for yourself; after which 
we will separate and go where we please, you with your share, and I with 
mine. You see this division is perfectly equitable ; and if you present me with 
forty camels, you will by my means have enough to purchase a thousand 
such. ” * * 

I could not deny that the proposal of the dervise was very fair; never- 
theless, without considering the great wealth which would accrue to me- for 
acceding to it, I looked upon giving up the half of my camels as a great loss, 
and particularly when I thought the dervise would be as rich as myself, so that 
I already repaid with ingratitude a favour of the purest generosity, which I 
had not yet received from the dervise ; but there was no room for hesitation ; 
I must at once accept the terms or be satisfied all my life with repenting 
that, entirely by my own fault, I had lost an opportunity of making a large 
fortune. 

I instantly collected my camels, and we proceeded together. After travelling 
some time, we arrived at a spacious valley, the entrance to which was very 
narrow. My camels could pass only one by one ; but as the space by degrees 
grew larger, they could easily afterwards go on together. The two mountains 
which formed this valley, made a sort of semicircle at its extremity, and were 
so high,, so steep, and so impossible to be passed, that we had no reason to fear 
any mortal could see us. 

When we had arrived within the pass of the mou^ains, “ Let us ge no 





farther,” said the dervise ; “stop your camels, and make them lie down in the 
spot before you, that we may have no trouble in loading them, and when you 
have done so, I will go before you to the opening of the place where the trea- 
sure is deposited.” I did as the dervise requested me, 'and went to him 
directly, I found him with a flint and steel in his hand, collecting a little dry 
wood for a fire. As soon as he had kindled one, he threw upon it some 
perfume, at the same time uttering some words which I could not understand, 
and immediately a thick smoke rose into the air. He divided this smoke, and 
in a moment, although the rock which was between the, mountains, and rose 
perpendicularly to a considerable height, seemed not to have the least appear- 
ance of an opening, one was nevertheless made through the rock itself, like a 
passage with folding doors, admirably contrived of the same material. 

This opening displayed to our view, in a vast cavern sunk into the rock, a 
magnificent palace, the work rather of Genii than of men ; for men would never 
think of undertaking anything so bold jpid so astonishing. But it is now too 
late that 1 make this observation to your majesty, which at the time never 
occurred to me. 1 was not even struck with the infinite richness of what was 
to be seen on all sides, but without stopping to notice the disposition in which 
so much treasure had been so carefully arranged, as an eagle darts upon his 
prey, I ran to the fust heap of gold 1 saw, and poured into a sack, with which 
I was prepared, as much money as T thought I could carry ; the sacks were 
| large, and I would fain have filled them all, but it was necessary to think of 
j the strength of my camels. The dervise was equally employed ; but I per- 
ceived that he confined himself to the jewels; he explained to me the reason 
of it ; I then followed his example, and wc carried off a much greater pro- 
portion of precious stones than of gold. After we had filled our sacks and loaded 
the camels, we had nothing to do but to close the treasure again and depart. 

Before we left the treasure, the dervise went back again, and as there were 
many vases of gold in a variety of shapes and fashions, as well as of other 
precious mateuals, I observed that tie took fiom one of them a small box of 
a certain wood, with winch 1 wvu» unacquainted, and which he put into his 
bosom, after he had shown me that it contained only a sort of ointment. 

The dervise went through the same ceremony at closing up the treasure as 
he did on opening it ; ami after having uttered certain w'ords, the door was 
shut upon the treasure, and the rock appeared with the same unbroken surface 
as before. 

We then divided our camels, which we made get up with their burdens. I 
placed myself at the head of the forty, w hich I had reserved for myself, and j 
| the dei vise at the head of the others, which I had given up to him. 

We passed one by one through the same narrow path by which we entered 
the valley, and then travelled on together till we came to the great road, where 
we were to separate, he to pursue his journey to Balsora, and I to return to 
Bagdad. L thanked him for his great kindness in the strongest terms, such as 
best marked mv gratitude for having preferred me to all others with whom to 
share so much wealth. We embraced one another with the highest satisfaction, 
and after having mutually hidden each other farewell, we parted, 

I had taken but few steps to come up with my camels, who were accustomed 
to travel on in the road 1 directed them, before the demon of ingratitude and 
envy got possession of my heart; I lamented the loss of my forty camels, 
and still more, the wealth they parried. “ The dervise has no occasion for all 
this wealth, 7 * said I to myself ;* “ he is master of the whole treasure, and can 
; help himself to as much as he chooses : ” and thus I gave myself up to the 
I blackest ingratitude, and instantly determined to take from him his camels and 
I their burdens. 

l 
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In order to accomplish my purpose, 1 began to make my camels halt ; I 
then ran after the dervise, calling to him as loud as I could, to make him 
understand that I had something more to say to him; and I made signs to 
him to stop his camels also, and to wait for me. He heard my voice and 
stood still. 

When I had come up to him, “ Brother, ” said I, “no sooner had I quitted 
you, than I thought of a thing which I never adverted to before, and which, 
perhaps, you yourself have never yet considered. You are a good dervise, 
used to live in great tranquillity, free from all worldly care, and with no other 
engagement than that of serving God. you have no conception, perhaps, of 
the trouble you have undertaken, by charging yourself with the care of so 
many camels. Believe me, you had better take away only thirty, and I 
I suppose you will have quite difficulty enough in managing them. You may 
1 leave the rest to me ; I am used to them.” “ I believe you are right,” said 
i the dervise, who found himself in no situation to dispute the matter with me. 

! “And I confess,” added he, “I never once thought of it. I was beginning 
; to feel uneasy at what you now represent to me. Select the ten most agreeable 
j to you, and, with God’s blessing, take them away with you.” 
j 1 chose ten of them, and after ha\ing turned them back, I put them in the 
, road to follow mine. I did not think the dervise would have allowed himself 
to be so easily persuaded. This increased my avidity, and I flattered myself I 
should have butjittle trouble to obtain ten more. 

In fact, instead of thanking him for the rich present he had just made me, 

“ Brother,” said I again, “from the concern j take in your quiet, I cannot 
determine to quit you without beseeching you to consider, once more, how 
difficult it is to conduct thirty laden camels, particularly for a man like you, 
unaccustomed to this sort of trouble. You would find it much better to repeat 
' the favour you have just conferred upon me. What I say, you see, is not so 
S much for my own J sake and' my own advantage, as for your satisfaction, 
j Relieve yourself, therefore, and turn over these other ten camels to a person 
I like me, to whom it would be no moie trouble to take the care of a hundred 
than of a single one. ” v 

I What I said had all the effect I wished, and the dervise gave up to me, 
j without an objection, the ten camels I demanded ; so that there remained with 
him no more than twenty, while I was possessed of sixty, all laden, the value 
of which exceeded the wealth of many princes. After this, I think I ought to 
have been contented; but, like a person in a dropsy who the more he drinks 
the more thirsty he grows, I became still more earnest than before to obtain 
the last twenty, which che dervise yet possessed. 

I redoubled my solicitations, my entreaties, and importunity to induce the I 
dervise to give me up ten of those twenty. lie readily consented ; and with 
regard to the remaining ten, I embraced him, and conjured him with all the 
address I was able, not to 'refuse me these, and thus to complete the eternal 
obligation I owed him ; and I was overjoyed at hearing him say he consented. 

“ Make a proper use of them, brother,” added he, “ and remember, that God 
can take away riches from us, as he bestows them upon us, if we do not 
employ them in the service of the poor, whom he is pleased to leave in 
poverty, for the express purpose of giving the rich an opportunity, by their 
alms, of meriting a greater recompense in another world. ” 

My blindness was so great, that I was in no condition to reap advantage from 
such good advice. I was not satisfied with finding myself in possession again 1 
of my fourscore camels, and to know that they were laden with a treasure so 
invaluable as ought to render me the happiest of men. It came into my mind, 
that the little box of ointment which the dervise had tak|n, and which he had 
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shown me, might be something more precious than all the wealth for which I 
h<od yet been obliged to him. “The place from which the dervise took it,” 
said 1 to myself, “ and the solicitude which he showed to gain possession of it, 
make me satisfied that there is contained in it something of a mysterious 
nature.” This determined me to prepare for trying to obtain it. I had just 
embraced him and said farewell, when going up to him again, “ I have now 
recollected,” said I, “to ask you what you mean to do with that little box of 
ointment ? It seems to me such a trifle that it is hardly worth Xhe trouble of 
carrying it away : pray make me a present of it ; besides, dervise like you, who 
have renounced the vanities of the world, can have no occasion for ointment” 

Would to God that he had refused me this box ! But, if he had been so 
disposed, 1 was no longer master of myself : I was the strongest, and thoroughly 
resolved to lake it from him by force ; so that to complete my satisfaction, it 
could not be said that he had taken away the smallest part of the treasure, 
greatly as I had been indebted to him. 

Far from refusing me the box, the dervise immediately took it from his 
bosom, and presenting it to me with the best humour in the world, “ There, 
brother,” said he, “ take it, you arc welcome to this also ; if I can do more - 
for you, you have only to ask and you shall be satisfied.” 

When I had the box in my hand I opened it, and looking at the ointment, 

“ Since,” said I, “you are so very friendly, and that you are never tired of 
obliging me, do, I beseech you, tell me the particular use of this ointment” 
“The use of it is surprising and marvellous,” replied the dervise. “If you 
apply a little of this ointment round the left eye and upon the eyelid, all the 
treasures concealed within the bosom of the earth will appear to your view ; 
but if you make the same application to the right eye, you will become blind” 

I wished myself to cxpenence an effect so wonderful. “ Take the box,” 
said 1, as I offered it to him, “ and do you apply this ointment to my left eye. 
You understand the matter better than i do ; J am impatient to make trial of a 
tiling which appears to me incredible.” 

The rlervise very readily undertook the business ; he made me shut my left 
eye, and applied the ointment. When he had done I opened my eye, and 
found he had told me the nutli. In fact, I saw an infinite number of places, 
filled with riches so prothgious and in such variety, that it would be impossible 
for me to particularise them. But as I was obliged to keep my right eye shut 
with my hand, this fatigued me, and’ 1 begged the dervise to apply some r 
ointment also round that eye. “I am ready to do so,” said the dervise; j 
“ but you must remember that I told you, if you put any upon the right eye 
you would instantly become blind. Such is the power of this ointment, and 
you will choose accordingly. ” 

Far from being satisfied that the dervise had told me the truth, I imagined, 
on the contrary, tlmt there was some new mystery which he wished to conceal 
from me, “ Brother,” said I, smiling, “ I well know you mean to impose upon 
me ; it is unnatural to suppose that the same ointment should have two such 
opposite effects.” “ The case, however, is as I say,” replied the dervise, 
calling God to witness, “ and you may believe me, for I cannot disguise the 
truth. 

I would not take his word, though he spoke honestly; the Unconquerable 
desire I had to view at my ease all the treasures of the earth, and perhaps to 
possess them every time 1 chose to have that satisfaction, made me deaf to his 
remonstrances* nor could l hfe persuaded of a thing, which nevertheless was 
but too true, as to my great misfortune I very soon experienced. 

Under this strong prejudice, I was fancying that, if this ointment liad the 
power of enabling me to see all the treasures of the earth by applying it to my 
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left eye, it might perhaps have the power of giving me the disposal of them if 
it were applied to mf right. Under this impression, I persevered in entreating 
the dervise to apply it himself round my right eye, hut he constantly refused to 
do it. After 1 nave conferred, on you so great a kindness,” said he, u I 
cannot resolve to do you so great a mischief ; consider well with yourself what 
misery it is to be deprived of sight, and do not yet reduce me to the sad 
necessity of complying with your request, to do what you will repent of as long 
a£%ou live.” 

I carried my obstinacy 4 to the extreme. 11 Brother,” said I, with great 
firmness, “ make, I' beseech you, no further difficulty on the subject ; you have 
hitherto consented very generously to every request I have made ; would you 
wish me to part from yon dissatisfied on a point of so little consequence ? In 
God’s name .grant me this last favour ; whatever be the result I shall never 
blame you ; the fault will be entirely mine. ” 

The dervise made every objection possible, but seeing it was in my power 
to compel him, “ Since you are absolutely determined upon the matter,” said 
he, “I shall proceed to satisfy you.’’ He then took a little of this fatal 
ointment, and applied it upon my right eye, which 1 held closed. But, alas ! 
when I came to open it, I perceived nothing with both my eyes but intense 
darkness, and I continued blind as you now see me. 

“ Ah, ill-omened dei-vise,” cued I at the moment, “what you foretold is 
indeed come to pass ! Fatal curiosity,” added I ; “ insatiable desire of riches, 
into what abyss of misery have you plunged me ! Well do I now know that I 
have brought it all upon myself ; but, my dear brother,’ 1 I cried still to the 
dervise, “ so charitable and beneficent as you are, among die many wonderful 
secrets with which you are acquainted, know you not one by which my sight 
may be restored ? ” 

“ Unhappy wretch ! ” returned the dervise, “ hadst thou taken my advice thou 
wouldst have avoided this misfortune ; thou hast thy deserts ; and the blindness 
of thy heart has brought upon thee the blindness of thy eyes. It is true I am 
in possession of secrets; this thou must know even in the short time that 1 
have been with thee ; but I have not one by which I can restore to thee thy 
sight. Address thyself to God if thou thinkest there be any such remedy. 
He only can bestow it on thee. He had given thee riches of which thou wert 
unworthy. He hath taken them away from thee, and is going to give them by 
my hands to those who will not be so ungrateful for them as thou art ” 

The dervise said no more to me, and I had nothing # to reply; he left mo alone, 
covered with confusion, and overwhelmed with an excess of grief quite inex- 
pressible; after having collected my fourscore camels he led them away, and 
pursued his journey to Balsora. 

I entreated him not to leave me in this miserable situation, and to help at 
least in conducting me to the next caravan ; but he was deaf to my cries and 
my prayers. Thus deprived of sight and of everything I possessed in the world, 
I, should have died of grief and hunger, if the next day a caravan returning from 
Balsora had not been disposed in charity to take me up and bring me back to 
Bagdad. 

Thus, from a situation equal to that of princes, if not in power and might, at 
least in wealth and magnificence, I found myself at once reduced to beggary, 
and without resources, I could do nothing but ask alms, and this has been my 
employment to the present hour ; but to expiate my crime towards God, I have 
imposed upon myself the punishment of a bl<*w from every charitable person 
who shall nave compassion on my misery. '* 

You see, then, Commander of the Faithful, the motive of what appeared to 
your majesty yesterday so strange, and of what must have incurred your dis- 
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pleasure ; I again ask your pardon as your slave, and submit myself to any 
punishment you think 1 have deserved. And if your majesty will deign to 
judge of the penance I have imposed upon myself, I am persuaded you will 
think it too light, and much below my crime. 

When the blind man had finished his history, the caliph said to him : 41 Baba 
Abdalla, your sin is great; but God be praised, that you are sensible of its 
enormity, and have submitted to this public penance to the present time. It is 
enough, but you must for the future continue to ask pardon of God in each of 
those prayers which your religion obliges you daily to offer; and that you may 
not be interrupted by the necessity of begging for subsistence, I shall supply 
you with a pension during your life, of four drachms of silver daily, which my 
grand vizier shall pay you; do not therefore return till he has executed my 
orders.” 

At these words, Baba Abdalla threw himself prostrate at the throne of the 
caliph ; and as he rose, he made his acknowledgments with a wish for every kind 
of happiness and prosperity. 

The caliph Haroun Alraschid, satisfied with the history of Baba Abdalla 
and the dervise, spoke to the young man, w horn he had seen treat his mare so 
ill, and asked him his name, as he had done that of the blind man, when the 
young man said he was called Sidi N ouman. 

“ Sidi N ouman,” said the caliph, then, to him, 44 1 have seen horses exercised 
all my life, and have often exercised them myself, but never before did I see any 
pressed in so cruel a manner as that in which I saw yours pressed yesterday in 
the square full of people, to the great offence of the spectators, who loudly 
complained of it ; 1 was not less offended at it than they were, and was very 
near discovering myself, contrary to my design, in order to put a stop to this 
irregularity. By your air, however, you did not seem to be savage and cruel ; 
and I am willing to believe you did not behave thus without some reason, since 
I understand that it is not the first time, but that for a good while past you have 
daily thus ill-treated your mare; I would know what the reason is, and I have 
ordered you to come hither that you may inform me of it ; tell me exactly the 
state of the case, and disguise nothing.” 

Sidi Nouman readily understood what the caliph required of him; this recital 
occasioned him much uneasiness; he changed colour many times, and notwithstand- 
ing his endeavours to the contrary, could not help showing a very great degree 
of embarrassment. It wap, however, necessary for him to resolve on giving an 
account of the matter. Therefore, before he spoke, he prostrated himself on his 
face before the throne of the caliph ; and after rising he attempted to satisfy him, 
but he remained silent, less awed by the majesty of the caliph in whose presence 
he was, than affected by the nature of the recital he had to make. 

Whatever impatience the caliph naturally had on the subject of obedience to 
his commands, he nevertheless evinced no displeasure at the silence of Sidi 
N ouman ; he saw clearly that a degree of courage was necessary for him, which 
seemed to fail him in his presence, or that he hail been intimidated by the tone 
in which he had been addressed, or in short, that in what he had to say there 
mightbe something which he was very desirous of concealing. 

“ Sidi Nouman, * said the caliph, to give him courage, 14 endeavour to recover 
yourself, and suppose that it is not to me you are about to relate what I require 
of you, but to some one of your friends who requests you to do so. If there is 
anything in the narrative whiefryou think will give uneasiness, and which you 
suppose I may rake offence at, I forgive you from this moment; dismiss, then, 
all your anxiety, speak to me with sincerity, and dissemble no more with me 
than you would with any one of your best friends.” 
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Sidi N ouman, taking courage from these last words of the caliph, then began 5 
his narrative: 41 Commander of the Faithful,” said he, “whatever ^motion 
mortals must experience when they approach your throne, I feel, nevertheless, 
strength sufficient to believe that this emotion of respect will not so prevent my 
speaking, as to fail in the obedience 1 owe your majesty, in giving you satis- 
faction upon every other point but that which is now required of me. I dare 
not say I am the most perfect of men ; yet I am not wicked enough to have 
committed, nor even to nave had the wish to commit anything contrary to the 
laws, so as to have occasion to dread their severity. Good, however, as my 
intention has always been, I acknowledge that I am not free from sins of , 
ignorance. Such, in fact, has been the case with me; I do not 'say, therefore, | 
that 1 rely upon the pardon your majesty has been pleased to grant before you 
have heard me. I submit on the contrary to your justice, and am ready to be 
punished if I have deserved it : I confess, that the manner in which I have for 
some time treated my mare, as your majesty has witnessed, is strange, barbarous, 
and of very mischievous example; but 1 hope you will find the motive for it 
justifiable, and that you will think me more worthy of compassion than punish- 
ment; but I ought not to keep your majesty longer in suspense by a tiresome 
preface. This then is my story. 


THE HISTORY OF SIDI NOUMAN. J 

My birth is not of sufficient importance to deserve the attention of your 
majesty. With regard to p'operty, my ancestors, by their good management, 
left me as much as I could desire, to Live in a creditable way, without ambition, 
but entirely independent. 

With these advantages, the only thing I could want, in order to render my 
happiness complete, was to meet with an amiable wife, to be the object of my 
tenderest affection, and who, loving me in return, would be willing to share 
with me that happiness : but this God was not pleased to grant me. On the 
contrary, he gave me one who, the very day after our marriage, began to exercise 
my patience in a manner noflfo be conceived but by those who have been J 
exposed to a similar trial 

As the custom is, that our marriages should take place without seeing or 
knowing the woman wc are to espouse, your majesty must be aware that a 
husband has no right to complain if he finds the wife which has fallen to his lot 
frightfully ugly, nor an .absolute cheat, and that her good manners, her good 
sense, and her good behaviour, may compensate any slight imperfection of 
person. 

The first time I saw my wife without her veil after she had been brought to 
me with the usual ceremonies, I rejoiced to find that I had not been deceived 
in the account which had been given me of her beauty ; she suited my taste, 
and I was pleased with her. 

The day after our marriage, we had a dinner of several dishes; I came into 
the room where the table was set, and as I did not see my wife there, l desired 
she might be called : after having made me wait some time, she came; I dis- 
sembled my impatience, and we sat down together at the table; I began with 
some rice, which I took in the common way with a spoon. My wife, on the 
contrary, instead of making use of a spoon as everybody does, drew, from a case 
which she had in her poc&et a sort of bodkin, with which she began to take 
some rice, and carried it to her mouth by single grains, for no more would it 
take up at a time. 
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Surprised at this manner of eating, “ Amine, ” said I* for that was her name, 
“ is this the way you have learned to eat rice in your family ! Do you do this 
because you are a little eater ; or perhaps you Wish to count the grains, that you 
may not eat more at one time than at another t If you do this from a principle 
of saving,.'and to teach me not to be extravagant, you have nothing to apprehend 
on this score ; I can assure you we shall not be ruined by out table. We have 
enough, thank God, to live at our ease, and need not deprive ourselves of 
necessaries. Be under no constraint, my dear Amin&, and eat as.freoly as you 
see me eat.” The easy air in which 1 made these remonstrances, vyould, I 
supposed, have diawn from her some obliging answer; but without gifting me 
a single word, she went on eating in the same manner ; and in order to give me 
moic uneasiness, she took these single grains of rice at still greater intervals; and 
instead of eating of the other dishes with me, she only carried to her mouth in 
the most deliberate manner small crumbs of bread, scarcely enough to satisfy a 
sparrow. 

I was offended with her obstinacy : I imagined, nevertheless, kindly making 
excuses for her, that she had not been accustomed to eat with men, and certainly 
not with a husband, before whom she had perhaps been told to show a degree 
of restraint, which, from simplicity, she carried too far. 

1 supposed, too, she might have eaten something just before; or if not, that 
she reserved herself to eat alone, and more at her ease : these considerations 
prevented my saying to her anything fuither, which might frighten her, or show 
her any mark of my dissatisfaction. After dinner, I parted from her with an 
air, as if I had found no reason to be displeased at her extraordinary behaviour, 
and left her quite alone. 

The same thing happened again at supper. The next day, and every time 
we eat together, she behaved just in tlie same manner. I saw clearly that it 
was not possible a woman could live on the very little sustenance she took, and 
that there must be some mystery in the matter which I could not discover ; this 
made me resolve to dissemble. I pretended to pay no regard to her conduct, 
hoping that in time she would accustom herself to live with me in the manner 
I wished ; my hopes were vain, and it was not long before I was convinced 
of it. 

One night, when Amine thought me fast asleep, she rose very softly, and I 
observed she dressed herself so carefully as not to make the least noise, for fear 
she should awaken me ; I could not conceive the reason why she thus broke in 
upon her rest, and my curiosity to know what was the meaning of this, made 
me pretend a sound sleep. She finished dressing herself, and in a moment 
talked out of the room without making the least noise? 

The instant she left the room, 1 rose, and throwing my cloak across my 
shoulder, 1 had just time to see through a window which looked into the court, 
that she opened the street-door and went out. I ran immediately to the door, 
which slit' had not quite closed ; and favoured by the light of the moon, I 
followed her, till I saw her go into a burying-place near our house; I dien 
gained the end of a wall which reached the burying-place, and after having 
taken proper care not to be seen, I perceived Amine with a female Ghoule. 

\ our majesty knows that Ghoules of either sex are demons which wander 
about the fields. They commonly inhabit ruinous buildings, whence they issue 
suddenly and surprise passengers, whom they kill and devour. If they foil to 
meet with travellers, they go by $iglu into burying -places to dig up dead bodies 
and feed upon them. I was both surprised and terrified when I saw my wife 
^ith this Ghoule. They dug up together a dead body which had been twined 
that very day, and the Ghoule several times cut off pieces of the flesh, which 
they both atejp they sgt upon the edge of the grave. They converted together 
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I with great composure during their savage and inhuman jepast ; but I was so 
i far off that it was impossible for me to hear what they said, which, no doubt, 
was as extraordinary as their food, at the recollection of which 1 still shudder. 

When the/ had finished their horrid meal, they threw the remains of the 
carcase into the grave, which they filled again with the earth they had taken 
from it ; I left them thus employed, and returned to my house with all speed. 

I went in, but left the door partly open as I had found it ; and when I reached 
my chamber, I lay down again and pretended to be asleep. 

In a short time Amine followed me, without making the least noise ; she 
undressed herself, and came to bed again with great satisfaction, as I supposed, 
at having succeeded so well without my perceiving what had happened. With 
! my mind fail of the idea of the savage and abominable deed which I had just 
j witnessed, and shocked at finding myself in bed with her who had been con- 
cerned in it, it was a long time before 1 could get to sleep again. I did, how 
; ever, sleep again, or rather I slumbered in so slight a way, that the first voice, 
which was the call to public prayers at daybreak, awoke me ; I dressed myself, 
and went to the mosque. 

1 When prayers were ended, I went out of the town and passed the morning 
walking in the gardens, and considering the pai t I was to take in order to make 
my wife change her manner of living. I rejected every violent method which 
, occurred to my mind, and I resolved to employ only gentle means to wean her 
from the wretched inclinations she had manifested. In this train of thinking, 

I was insensibly led to my own house, which I entered just at the hour of 
dinner. 

yVhen Amin£ saw me, she ordered dinner, and we sat down at the table ; as 
I found she still persisted in taking the rice grain by grain, “Amin£,” said I, 
m a manner perfectly composed, “ you know what reason I had to be surprised 
' the day after our marriage, when I perceived you taking your rice only in such 
I small quantities, and in a way that would have offended any other husband than 
I myself ; you know, too, that I did no more than let you know the uneasiness it 
I occasioned me, entreating you to eat of the other dishes at table ; and that care 
was taken that there should be variety, in order to try your taste with some of 
! them. Ever since, you have seen our table served in the same manner, changing 
; occasionally some of the dishes, that we might not be obliged to eat always the 
; same things. My remonstrances have been, however, to no purpose, and to 
, this hour you have continually behaved in the same manner, and given me the 
same uneasiness ; unwilling to lay you under any constraint, I have frequently 
1 held my tongue, and should be sorry if what I am now saying should give y< *u 
j the smallest concern ; but Amin£, I beseech you, tell me, are not the, dibber of 
' our table quite as good as the flesh of a dead person ?” 

I had scarcely uttered these last words than Amine, who perfectly understood 
i that I had observed what passed at night, fell into a most inconceivable passion ; 
j her face was in a flame, her eyes almost started from her head, and she foamed 
j with rage. 

The terrible state in which I saw her quite alarmed me ; I became motionless, 
and in no situation to. defend myself against the horrible ill-designs which she 
was meditating, and at which your majesty will be astonished. In the height 
of her fury she took a glass of water which was near her, and dipping her 
imgers into it, she muttered a few words which I could not understand, threw 
the water in my face, and said in a furious tone* “ Wretch, take the punishment 
of. thy curiosity, and become a dog. ” 

Scarcely had Anwhfc, whom I had not yet known to be a sorceress, uttered 
, these helhsh worth, than all at once I found myse'f changed into a dog. The 
surprise and astonishment in which I was, at a change sudden and so little 
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expected, prevented at first my running away, which gave her an opportunity j 
of taking a stick to beat me, and in truth she made use of it upon me with so 
much violence that I scarcely know how I avoided being killed on the spot; I j 
thought to escape from her rage by running into the court, but she pursued me 
thither with the [same fury; and nimble as I tried to be, in order to avoid her | 
strokes by darting from side to side, I could not escape them, and she made me 
feel them in great abundance^ Tired at last with pursuing and beating me, and 
mortified that she had not killed me, as she was eager to do, she imagined a 
new method of effecting it ; she partly opened the door into the street, in order 1 
to crush me as I should pass to make my escape. Though a dog, 1 suspected 
her malicious design ; and as imminent danger often suggests a thought how to 
preserve life, by observing her eyes and her motions, I took my opportunity so - 
well as to defeat her vigilance, pass-through the door quickly enough to save 
my life, and escape her vengeance with no further mischief than having the end 
of my tail a little squeezed. 

The pain I felt made me cry and howl as I ran along the street; this occa* 
sioned other dogs to run after and worry me. To avoid their pursuit I ran into 
the shop of a man who dressed and sold sheeps’ heads, tongues, and feet : and 
there 1 got shelter. 

My host at once took my part very compassionately, driving away the dogs 
which were in pursuit of me, and which attempted to come quite into his house. I, 
for my part, had at first no other concern than to steal into some corner, and 
get out of their sight : nevertheless, I did not find in this man’s house all the 
refuge and protection 1 expected. He was one of thoaa exceedingly super- 
stitious people, who pretend that dogs are such unclean animals, that water and 
soap enough cannot he found to wasli their clothes, if oy accident a dog has 
touched them in passing by. After the dogs bich had pursued me were driven 
away, he did everything he could, many times on the same day, to drive me 
out : but T hid myself and baffled his attempts So I passed the night in spite 
of him within the shop, and 1 had much need of a little rest to recover myself 
from the ill-tieatment Amine had bestowed upon me. 

That I may not tire your majesty with circumstances of little importance, I 
will not stay to particularise the sad jeffections which, at that time, I made upon 
my metamorphosis. 1 will only remark, that the next clay, my host having 
gone out before daylight to make his purchases, he returned laden with sheeps’ 
heads, tongues, and feet ; and that, after he had opened his shop, and while he 
was exposing his goods tp view, I stole out of my corner, and was going away 
when I saw a great many dogs of the neighbourhood, drawn thither by the 
smell of the meat, collected round the shop of my host, waiting till he threw 
them something; these I joined, and then stood in the same suppliant posture. 

My host, as it seemed to me, considering that I had not eaten anything since 
T had taken refuge with him, distinguished me by throwing in my way l.ngcr 
pieces and more frequently than to the other dogs. When he had put an end 
to his bounty, T was desirous of returning to his shop ; looking up to him, and 
wa g£hig my tail, in a way to make him understand that I again requested this 
favour of him; but he was not to be prevailed upon, he forbade my entrance 
with a stick in his hand, showing not the least mark of compassion for me, so 
that I was forced to take myself off 

After passing a few houses, I stopped at a baker*s shop. This baker, unlike 
the melancholy dealer in sheeps’ henda, seemed of a lively and merry disposition, 
as indeed he proved. He was then at breakfast, and though I showed no signs 
piat I wanted to eat, he nevertheless threw me a piece of bread. I did not 
instantly and greedily seize it, as dogs commonly do, but looked up to him with 
a cast of countenance, and movement of my tail, expressive of my gratitude* 

_ 9 
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ife took my civil attention in good part, and smiled. I was not hungry ; how- 
ever, as I thought it would please him, I took a piece of the bread and ate it 
very slowly, to intimate that I did so out of compliment to him. He observed 
all this, and allowed me to remain near his shop. There I continued sitting, 
and turned towards the shop, to signify to him' that, ai present, I wanted only 
his protection. This he afforded me, and took such notice of me besides, as to 
give me assurance that he would let me into his house. I made him understand 
that I would not come in without his permission. He did not take this amiss; 
on the contrary, he showed me a place where I might lie without being any 
inconvenience to him, and I took possession of the spot, and maintained it all 
the time I was at his house. 

I was extremely well treated there, and he neither breakfasted^ dined, nor 
supped, without giving me as much as I wanted ; and on my part I had for him 
arl! the attachment and fidelity which he could expect from my gratitude. My 
eyes were constantly fixed upon him, and he never stirred about the house but 
1 was always ready to follow. I did the same whenever he went on business 
into the city. I was the more exact in this matter, because I saw my attentions 
pleased him; and often when he intended to go out, without giving me reason 
to suspect it, he called me to him by the name which he had given me; at 
hearing my name, I darted immediately from my kennel into the street ; I ran 
and leaped, and played my gambols befoie the door. I never ceased from this 
playfulness till he came out; and then I was his constant companion, either 
following or running before him, and from time to time looking at him, to show 
him how happy I was. 

I had been in this house some time, when one day a woman came to buy 
some bread. In payment for this, she gave my host among some good money 
one bad piece. The baker, who noticed the bad piece of money, gave it back 
to the woman, and asked her to change it. She refused to take it again, and 
said it was good. My host maintained the contrary ; and in the dispute, “The 
piece of money,” said he to the woman, “is so visibly counterfeit, that I am 
sure my dog, who is but a brute, w'ould know it. Come here,” said he, calling 
me immediately by my name. Hearing his voice, I leaped gently upon the 
counter, and the baker, throwing before me the pieces of money: u See,” 
added he, “if there is a bad piece of money among these.” I looked over all 
the pieces, and putting my foot upon the bad one, I separated it from the rest, 
looking in my master’s face as if to show it him. 

The baker, who had referred the matter to my judgment without much 
thought, and merely to divert himself, was extremely surprised to see that I hit 
upon it at once. The woman knowing it to be bad, had nothing to say, and 
was obliged to give another instead. As soon as she was gone, my nuater 
calling some of his neighbours and telling them what had happened, enlarged 
much on my great capacity. The neighbours wished to be witnesses of it, and 
of all the pieces of false money which they showed me mixed with others, there 
was not one on which I did not put my foot, and separate it from the good 
ones. 

The woman, on her part, did not fail to relate to everybody she knew, whom 
she met in her way, what had just happened to her. The report of my ability 
in distinguishing false money was spread in a short time, not only In the neigh- 
bourhood, but through every part of the city. The whole day I was in no 
want of employment. It was necessary to satisfy all those who came to buy 
bread of my master, and to let them see what I could do. Everybody’s curiosity 
was excited, and people came frpm the most distant parts of the town, to see 
proofs of my cleverness. My reputation procured my master so much business, 
ne could hardly get through it This lasted a long time, and my master cot Id 
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\ not help confessing to his neighbours and his friends, that he had found a 
I treasure iu me. 

My little knowledge did not fail to excite envy ; they laid snares to draw me 
i away, and he was obliged to keep me always in his sight. One day a woman, 
attracted by this novelty, came as others had done, to buy bread. My place 
was usually on the counter ; she threw down six pieces of money before me, 
amongst which there was a bad one. I drew it out from the rest, and putting 
my foot on it, 1 looked at her, as if to ask her if that was not it. “ Yes," 

I said this women, looking at me, ‘ ‘ that is the false coin ; you are not mistaken. ” 

1 She paid for the bread she had just bought ; and as She was going out of the 
' shop, she made a sign for me to follow her, unperceived by tto baker. I was 
, always on the watch for the means of delivering myself from so strange a state 
as mine was. I had remarked the attention with which this woman had 
examined me. I imagined she might possibly have some knowledge of my 
misfortune, and the wretched state to which I was reduced; ancl 1 was not 
mistaken ; I let her go, however, and contented myself with looking after her. 
•She went but a few steps before she returned ; and seeing that 1 only looked at 
' her without stirring from my place, she again made a sign for me to follow her. 
Then, without further deliberation, as I saw the baker was busy in cleaning 
his oven, and that he did not attend to me, I leaped from the counter, and 
followed the woman, who appeared to me to be much pleased at having carried 
her point. 

After going some way, she arrived at her house : she opened the door, and 
when she entered, “Come in,” said she, “you shall have no reason to repent 
having followed me.” When I was in the house, she shut the door, and 
led me to her apartment, where I saw a very beautiful young lady embroideriug. 
This was the daughter of the charitable woman, who had brought me hither ; 
and she was skilful and experienced in the art of magic, as I afterwards 
found. 

“ Daughter,” said the mother, “ I have brought you the baker’s famous dog, 
who so well knows how to distinguish false money from good. On the first 
report that was spread about him, you know 1 told you my idea of his being a 
man, changed into a dog by some wicked enchantment To-day I took it into 
my head to go and buy some bread at this baker’s. I have been witness of the 
truth of what has been said ; and I have had the art to make this astonishing 1 
dog, which has been the wonder of Bagdad, follow me. What say you, daughter, ; 
am 1 deceived in my conjecture?” “You are not deceived, mother,” replied j 
the daughter, “ as I shall soon convince you.” f 

The young lady rose from her seat, took a vessel full of water, into which she 
dipped her hand, and throwing some of the water on me, she said : “If you 
were tom a dog, remain a dog ; but if you were bom a man, resume the figure 
of a man, by virtue of this water.” At that moment, the enchantment was 
broken ; I lost the form of a dog, and saw myself once more a man. 

Penetrated with gratitude for an obligation of such* magnitude, I threw myself 
at the feet of the young lady ; and after having kissed the hem of her garment, 
“My dear deliverer,” I cried, “ I feel so strongly the excess of your goodness, 
which cannotbe equalled, towards an unknown person, such as I am, that I 
conjure you to tell me what I can do, to show the extent of. my gratitude ; or 
rather dispose of me as of a slave to whom you have an undoubted right I 
am no longer my own master, I belong to you ; and that you may know him 
who is at your disposal, 1 will give you my history in a few words.” 

Then, after having told her who I was, I gave an account of my marriage 
with Ami ilk ; of my compliance, and my patience in supporting her ill-humour ; 
of all the extraordinary indignity with which she had treated me through her 
I 
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inconceivable maliciousness ; and I concluded by thanking the mother for the 
inexpressible happiness she had just procured me. 

“ Sidi Neuman,” said the daughter, “talk no more of the obligations you say 
you are under to me ; the consciousness of having served a worthy man, as you 
are, is a sufficient recompense ; let us talk of Amine, your wife — I knew her 
before her marriage; and as I knew she was a magician, she also was not 
ignorant that I had some knowledge of the same art, since we were taught by 
the same mistress. We even often met at the bath ; but as we were of very 
different tempers, I took particular care to avoid every occasion that might lead 
to any connexion with her ; and I found less difficulty in succeeding, as for the 
same reason she avoided, on her part, any intercourse with me. I am not then 
surprised at her wickedness. But to return to what immediately concerns you. 
Wliat 1 have just done for you is not sufficient ; J will finish what I have begun. 
It is not enough to have broken the enchantment, by which she had so cruelly 
excluded you from the society of men; you must punish her for it, as she 
deserves, by returning home, and resuming the authority that belongs to you : I 
will enable you to do so. Remain here, and converse with my motlier ; 1 shall 
soon return.” 

My deliverer went into a closet, and whilst she remained there, I had time 


you would be astonished did you know the good she does, and has almost every 
day an opportunity of doing, by the knowledge she possesses. It is for this 
reason I have suffered, and still suffer, her to practise it, which I would never 
have permitted her to do, if I had perceived that in the most trifling instance 
she had made a bad use of her art. ” 


The mother bad begun to relate to me some of the wonderful things she had 
been witness to, when her daughter entered with a little bottle in her hand : 
“Sidi Nouman,” said she, “my books, which I have just been consulting, 
inform me that Amine is not at this moment at home, but will be there presently. 
From them I also learn, that the dissembler appeared before your servants to 
be very uneasy at your absence, and she had made them believe that whilst you 
were at dinner you recollected some business which obliged you to go out 
directly ; that in going out you had left the door open and a dog had run in, , 
and had Cven come into the room where she was finishing her dinner, and that 
she had driven him out by beating him with a stick. Return then to your bouse 
without loss of time with this little bottle, which I give you. When you have 
got admittance, wait in your chamber till A in in & returns ; she will not make 
you wait long. When she comes back, go down into the court and present 
yourself to her. Her surprise will be so great at seeing you again, contrary to 
her expectation, that she will turn her back to fly from you : then throw some 
of this water upon her, which you will hold ready for that purpose, and m 
throwing it, pronounce these words boldly : * Receive the punishment Of 
thy wickedness.’ I need n<jt say any more to you ; you will see the effect 

After these words of ipy’ benefactress, which I did not forget, as t*had nothing 
further to stop me, I toefit leave of her and of her mother, with every expression 
of gratitude; and vowing eternally to remember the obligation they had 
conferred on me, I returned to my house. 

Everything passed exactly as the young cnchanfiress had foretold. It was not 
long before Amine appeared. As she advanced, I presented myself to her with 
the water m my hand, ready to throw upon her. ohe gave a shriek, and as she 
turned round’ to regain the door, I threw the water upon her, pronouncing the 
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Words the enchantress had taught me. Immediately she was changed into ft 
mare, the same your majesty saw yesterday. 

At the moment, and during the surprise in which she was, I seized her by 
the mane, and led her to the stable ; I put on a halter, and after having tied her 
up, reproaching her with her crimes and wickedness, I punished her by whipping 
her so long, that fatigue at last obliged me to desist. But I determined every 
, day to inflict the same punishment. 

| “ Commander of the Faithful,” added Sidi Nouman, finishing his history, “ I 

i dare flntter myself your majesty will not disapprove of my conduct, and that 

I you will confess, that a woman, so wicked and infamous, is treated with more 
indulgence than she deserves.” 

When the caliph saw that Sidi Nouman had nothing more to relate, “Your 
history is singular,” said he, “and the wickedness of your wife admits of no 
excuse, for which reason I do not absolutely condemn the chastisement you 
have hitherto inflicted on her, but I would have you consider how great her 
punishment is, to be reduced to the level of beasts, and I wish you would 
content yourself with letting her do penance in this degraded state. I would 
even command you to go and solicit the young enchantress, who has caused 
r this metamorphosis, to disenchant her, but that the obstinacy and incorrigible 
hardheartedness of magicians is ‘so well known to me, that I should fear the 
effects of her vengeance against you might be more cruel than in the first 
instance. ” 

The caliph, by nature gentle and compassionate towards those who suffer, 
although they may deserve it, after having declared his will to Sidi Nouman, 
addressed himself to the third person, whom the grand vizier Giafar had intro- 
duced. “Cogia Hassan,” said he, “in passing your house yesterday, it 
appeared so magnificent that I had the curiosity to inquire to whom it belonged. 
1 was told that you had built it, after having followed a trade, the profits of 
which were hardly sufficient to support you. I also heard that you have not 
forgotten your former condition ; that you make a good use of the wealth 
which God has given you; and that your neighbours speak well of you. 
This account pleases me, and I am persuaded that the' means by which it 
l has pleased Providence to bestow its gifts, must be extraordinary. I am curious 
.to learn them from yourself, and it is to give me this satisfaction that I have 
sent for you. Speak to me, then, without reserve, that I may, from my own 
knowledge, have the pleasure of partaking of your happiness ; and that no 
suspicions may arise in your mind from my curiosity, and that you may not 
think I take any other interest in it but what I have just told you, I declare to 
> you, that far from having any other design, I give you my protection, and you 
! may enjoy your wealth in security.” 

I Upon these assurances from the caliph, Cogia Hassan prostrated himself 
; before the throne, touched with his forehead the carpet with which it was 
j covered, and after he had risen, “ Commander of the Faithful,” said he, “any 
one who did not feel his conscience as pure and as clear as I feel mine, wo^ld 
J have been embarrassed at receiving the order to* "appear before the throne of 
1 vour majesty ; but as I have never had towards you any sentiments but thoso 
01 respect and veneration, and as I have not done anything contrary to tho 
obedience 1 owe to you and the laws, which :ould draw your indignation upon 
-ne, the only thing which troubles me is the fear of not being able to bear the 
splendour v/htch surrounds ycfti. 

“ Nevertheless, from the public report of the goodness with which your 
majesty receives and listens to the most inconsiderable of your subjects, I feel 
encouraged, and do not doubt but it will meet with sufficient confidence to 
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It is this which your 


procure your majesty the satisfaction you require of me. /v ,_ 

majesty has just ma^L* me experience in granting me your powerful protection, 
without even knowing whether I deserve it. I hope, nevertheless, you will 
still retain sentiments so favourable to me, when, in compliance with your com- 
mands, I shall have recited my. adventures. ,, 

After this little compliment to conciliate the good-will and attention of the 
caliph, and after having remained some moments silent to recollect what he 
had to say, Cogia Hassan began in these terms. 


THE HISTORY OF COGIA HASSAN ALHABBAL. 

In order to make your majesty comprehend the means by which I arrived at 
the great happiness I now enjoy, 1 must begin by speaking of two intimate 
friends, citizens of this very town of Bagdad, who are still living, and who can 
bear witness of the truth of what I relate : to them I am indebted for it after 
God, the first author of all good and all happiness. These two friends were 
called, the one Saadi, and the other Saad. Saadi, who is immensely rich, has 
always been of opinion, that a man cannot be happy in this world without such 
a fortune, and such great wealth, as shall enable him to live independently of 
every one. Saad thinks differently ; he allows - that such a fortune as will 
procure the comforts of life is necessary, but ht maintains that virtue ought to 
constitute the happiness of men, without anv moxe attachment to the good 
things of this world than is proportionate to our real w ants, and in the power 
of doing charitable actions. Saad is of this number, and he lives happrly and 
contentedly in the situation in which he is placed. Thus, though Saadi is 
infinitely richer, their friendship for each other is nevertheless very sincere, and 
he, who is th© most wealthy, does not look upon himself as superior to his 
I friend. They have never had any dispute but upon this subject ; in everything 
else their union has been uninterrupted. 

One day, in a conversation nearly on this subject as they themselves told 
me, Saadi asserted that the poor w^ere not poor but when they were born in 
poverty ; or, being bom rich, they had lost their fortunes by debauchery, or by 
some of those unlooked-for misfortunes which are not uncommon. “My j 
opinion is,” said he, “that the poor are poor only because they cannot come at ! 
a sum of money sufficiently large to draw them out of their misery by enabling j 
them to exert their industry to improve their fortunes ; and my idea is, that if ' 
they could gain this point, and would make a proper use of this money, they 
would not only become rich, but in time they would be very opulent.” 

Saad was not convinced by the proposition of Saadi. “ The means you pro- 
pose to make a poor man become rich, do not appear to me to be so certain at, 
you think them. Your thoughts on this matter are very equivocal, and I could 
support my opinion against yours by many good arguments, but they would 
lead us too far. I think at least, with as much probability, that a poor man 
may become rich by many other means, as well as with a sum of money. 
People often make, by accident, a larger and more surprising fortune than by 
such a sum of money as you talk of, whatever good management and economy 
the) may make use of to increase it, by a well-conducted business.” 

“ Saad, ” replied Saadi, “ I perceive I shall not gain any advantage over you 
, by persisting in supporting my opinion agains^ yours ; I wish you to make an 
experiment, to convince you by giving, for example, such a sum as I think 
necessary, to one of those workmen, who have been poor from fathei to son, 
and who liw by the labour of th( day, and who die as poor as they are bom. ' . 
If I do no* succeed, w* will then try your plan.” 
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^Some days after this dispute, it happened that the two friends, in taking a 
walk, passed through that part of the town where I was at work at my business, 
as a rope-maker, which 1 had been brought up to by my father, who had himself 
been taught it by my grandfather, and he by our ancestors. My situation and 
dress sufficiently bespoke my poverty. 

Saad, who remembered Saadi’s plan, said to him, “ If you have not forgotten 
the engagement you entered into with me, there is a man,” added he, pointing 
at me, “whom 1 have a long time seen working at his trade as a rope-maker, 

- and always in the same state of poverty. He is a subject worthy of your 
liberality, and quite fit for the experiment, of which we spoke the other day,” 

“ 1 perfectly remember what passed,” replied Saadi, “ and I will now make t le 
experiment you mention ; I only waited for an opportunity, when we should 
be together, that you might witness it. Let us accost this man, and hear if he 
is really in the want he appears to be.” 

The two friends came to me, and as I saw they wished to speak to me, I 
left oft working. They both gave me the common salutation of saying, “Peace 
be with you,” and Saadi asked me mv name. I returned them the same salu- 
tation, and to answer the question of Saadi, “Sir,” said I, “ my name is 
l [assan, and because of my employment, I am commonly known by the name 
of Hassan Alliabbal.” “ Hassan,” returned Saadi, “as there is not any trade 
which does not support its master, 1 do not doubt that yours maintains you 
at your ease, and I am even astonished that in the length of time you have 
been engaged in it, you have not saved something, and that you have not 
bought a good stock of hemp to inciease your business, as well for yourself as for 
the people you have hired to assist you, and to enable you, by degrees, to deal 
to a huger amount.” * 

“Sir,” I replied, “you will cease to be surprised that I do not make any 
savings, and that I do not take the niethyd, as you say, to become rich, when 
1 tell you, that though I work haul from morning till night, it is with difficulty 
I can earn enough to procure bread anti vegetables for me and my family. I 
have a wife and five children, and not one of the latter is of an age to give me 
the least assistance. I must feed and clothe them ; and in a family, be it ever 
so small, there are aluays a thousand necessary things which you cannot do 
without. Although hemp is not an expensive thing, one must nevertheless » 
have money to purchase it, and that money is the first which I lay by from the ‘ 
sale of my goods, otherwise 1 should not be able to maintain my family. Judge, j 
sir,” I added, “whether 'it is possible for me to save, and thus better myself ' 
and my family. Tt is sufficient that we are contented with the little it pleases 
God to give us, and that he does not give us the knowledge and desire of what 
we cannot have ; but we do not feel any wants, when we have enough to live 
in the way we are accustomed to, and are not under the necessity of begging. ” 
When I had given this account of myself to Saadi, “ Hassan,” said he, “my 
wonder has ceased, and I comprehend all the reasons which oblige you to be 
1 contented with the situation in which you are ; but if I made you a present of 
j a purse with two hundred pieces of gold, would you not make a good use of it ; 

L and do you not think, that with this sum you would soon become as rich as the 
/ principal people in your business?” “Sir,” I replied, “you appear to me to 
be so worthy a man, that I am convinced you do not mean to divert yourself at 
my expense, and that you are serious in the offer you make me : T dare then 
affirm without too much presumption, that a much less sum would be sufficient 
not only to make me as rich as the principal people in my business, but even to 
become in a, little time richer myself than they are all together, in this great 
city of Bagdad, large and populous as it is.” 

Hie generous Sa^i convinced me immediately that he was in earnest in 
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what be had said*: he drew the purse from his bosom, and putting it in my 
hand, “Take it,” said he, “there is the purse, and you will find in it exactly 
the two hundred pieces of gold ; I pray God to bless you with it, and to give 
you grace to make the use of it I wish ; and be assured that my friend Saad 
here, as well as myself, will have the greatest satisfaction in hearing that they 
have contributed to make you more happy than you now are.” 

When I had received the purse, and as soon as I had put it in my bosom, I 
was so transported with joy, and overwhelmed with gratitude, that I could not 
speak ; and I could show no other marks of it to my benefactor than by putting 
out my hand to seize the border of his robe to kiss it; but he instantly with- 
drew it, and they continued their walk. 

In returning to my w ork after they were gone, the first thought that occurred 
to me was, where I should for safety put the purse. In my little house I had 
neither box nor chest with a lock to it, nor any place where I could be sure it 
would not be discovered, if I concealed it. In this perplexity, as 1 had been 
used, like other poor people in my way of life, to hide the little money I had in 
the folds of my turban, I left my work, and went into my house, pretending to 
mend my turban. I took my precautions so well, that without my wife and 
my children perceiving it, I drew ten pieces of gold out of the purse, which I 
put aside for the most pressing wants, and wrapped up the remainder in the 
folds of the linen, which went round my cap. The principal expense of that day 
was to buy a good stock of hemp ; then, as I had not had a bit of meat for ft 
long time m my house, I went to the market and bought some for supper. 

In returning home I held the meat in my hand, when a half-starved kite, 
without my being able to defend myself, darted upon it, and would have 
snatched it out of my hand, had I not held it firm against him. But alas ! I had 
much better have let it go, and then I should not have lost my purse. The 
more resistance the kite found, the more determined he was to get the meat. 
He drew me from one side to the other, whilst he kept fluttering in the air, 
without quitting his hold ; but it happened, unfortunately, that in the efforts I 
made to resist him, my turban fell to the ground. 

Immediately the kite let go his hold, and seizing my turban, before I had 
time to take it up, he flew away with it. I uttered such piercing eries, that the 
men, women, and children in the neighbourhood were alarmed, and joined their 
cries with mine, to try to make the kite quit his hold. 

By this method they sometimes succeed in making these voracious birds let 
go what they have taken up : but our cries did not frighten the kite* he carried 
my turban so far, that we quite lost sight of him ; so it was useless for me to 
give myself the trouble and fatigue of running after him, to recover it. 

I returned home very melancholy at the loss I had just sustained of my turban 
and my money. I was obliged to buy another, which was a further diminution 
of the ten pieces of gold I had taken out of the purse. 1 had already laid out 
part of it in buying hemp, and what remained was by no means sufficient to 
realize the fine hopes 1 had conceived. 

What gave me the most uneasiness was the little satisfaction my benefactor 
would receive from his ill-placed liberality; when he should hear of my disaster, * 
he would perhaps think it incredible, and would therefore only look upon it as 
a frivolous excuse. 

Whilst the few pieces of gold which remained with me lasted, we felt the 
benefit of it, but I soon returned to my formei situation, as totally unable to 
lessen the misery of it as ever. I did not however murmur. “ God,” said I, 
“has thought proper to try me, by giving me wealth at the time I least expected 
it; he has taken it from me almost at the same Instant, because it pleased him 
to do so, and it was his. Let him be praised for it. A.^I then praised God 
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for the 'blessings he thought fit to b^ftow whatever it now pleases him to do, I 
submit to his will.” 

These sentiments had taken possession of me, whilst my wife, to whom 1 
could not help communicating the loss I had just met with, and the way in 
which it happened, was inconsolable. In the trouble I then was, I accidentally 
mentioned before some of my neighbours, that in losing my turban I lost a 
hundred and ninety pieces of gold; Iwit as my poverty was well known to 
them, and they could not believe it possible that I could get so large a sum 
by my labour, they only laughed, and the children laughed more than they did. 

! It was about six months after the kite had caused this misfortune, when the 
two friends passed at a little distance from the place in which I lived. This 
naturally brought me to the recollection of Saad. 'He said to Saadi, “ We are 
not far from the street in which Hassan Alhabbai lives; let us go there and see 
if the two hundred pieces of gold that you gave him have in any degree con- 
tributed to put him in the way to be at least in a better situation than that in 
which wc found him.” “I wish to do so,” replied Saadi; “I have thought 
of him for some days past, and I proposed to myself great pleasure from the 
satisfaction I should have in making you a witness to the success of my scheme. 
You are going to sec a great alteration m him ; and I question whether we 
shall know him again.” 

The two friends had already turned a corner, and entered the street at the 
time Saadi was still speaking, Saad, who first saw me at a distance, said to 
his friend : “It seems to me that you piomise yourself success too soon. I see 

■ Hassan Alhabbai, but there does not appear to me- to be any alteration in his 
person ; he is as ill dressed as he was when we first accosted him. The only 
difference I can discover is. that tys turban is not quite so dirty ; see if I am 
mistaken.” 

In coming near, Saadi, who now also peiceived me, saw that Saad was right; 
and he knew not to what cause to attribute the little change he saw in my 
appearance. He was so much astonished, that it was not he who spoke when 
they came up to me. 

Saad having saluted me as usual, said, “Well, Hassan, we do not ask you 
how your affairs have gone on since we saw you ; the two hundred pieces of 
gold must have contributed to make them much more prosperous.” “ Gentle- 
men,” replied I, addressing them both, “I am much mortified at being obliged 
to inform you that your wishes, your expectations, and your hopes, as well as 
mine, have not been attefided with the success you had reason to expect, and 
which I had promised myself. You will hardly believe the extraordinary 
circumstance which *has happened to me. I assure you, nevertheless, on the 
word of a man of honour, and as such you ought to believe me, that nothing is j 
more true than what you are going fo hear.” I then told them my adventure, 
with all the circumstances which I have just related. 

Saadi ga'c no credit to my story : “ Hassaq,” said he, “you make a jest of 
us; and you wish to deceive me. What you tell us is not to be believed. 
Kites do not attack turbans, they are only in search of what will satisfy their 
hunger. You have done as all people of your situation generally do. If they 
gain an extraordinary advantage, or any good fortune unexpectedly happens to 
them, they leave their work, they amuse themselves, they regale themselves, 
and they live well, as long as the money lasts ; and when it is done, they find 
themselves in the same miseraljle situation, and with the same wants they before 
had; you remain thus distressed because you deserve to be so, and you render 
yourself unworthv the benefits conferred upon you.” “Sir,” I replied, “I 
suffer patiently all these reproaches, and I am ready to bear still more cruel 
ones, if you can fimj in your heart to utter them; but I hear them with more 
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patience, because I am conscious I do not deserve them. The circumstance, 
strange as it is, is so well known in this place, that there is not a creature who 
will not bear witness to it If you will inquire, you will find I have not imposed 
upon you. I confess I had never heard that kites would carry off turbans, but 
the thing has happened to me, like many other things which never have hap- 
pened, but may nevertheless happen every day. ” 

Saad took my part, and he related to Saadi so many histories of kites not 
less surprising than mine, some of which he had himself known, that the latter 
1 again drew his purse out of his bosom. He counted two hundred.pieces of 
! gold into my hand, which I soon put into my bosom for want of a purse. When 
j Saadi had finished telling out this sum, “ H assail,” said he, “I wish once more 
| to make you a present of two hundred pieces of gold, but take care to put them 
! in a safe place, that you may not lose them so unfortunately as you lost the 
I others; and mind that they procure you the benefits which the others ought to 
1 have done.” I acknowledged that the obligation I owed him for this second 
: favour was still greater than the first, as 1 did not deserve it after what had 
j befallen me, and that I would not forget anything which might enable me to 
take advantage of his good advice. I would have continued, but he did not 
give me time ; he quitted me, and proceeded on his way with his friend. 

After they were gone, I returned to my work ; I then went into my house, 
my wife and children being at that time from home. I laid aside ten pieces of 
gold out of the two hundred ; and I wrapped the hundred and ninety pieces in 
some linen and tied it up. It was necessary to hide the linen in a safe place. 
After having thought for some time about it, I determined to put it at the 
bottom of a large earthen pot full of bran, which stood in a corner where I 
supposed neither my wife nor children would be likely to find it. My wife 
returned soon after, and as I had but little hemp left, without telling her I had 
seen the two friends, I said I was going out to buy some. 

I went out, but whilst I was gone to make this purchase, a man who sells 
fullers 1 earth, such as women make use of in the bath, happened to pass through 
the street and cried it. 

My wife who had not any of this earth, called to the man, and as she had 
not any money, she asked him if he would take a pot of bran in exchange for 
some fullers’ earth. He desired to see it ; my wife showed him the jar, and 
the bargain was struck. She received the fullers’ earth, and he carried away 
the pot of bran. 

I returned laden with as much hemp as I could carry, followed by five porters j 
laden as I was, with the same merchandise, with w hich I filled a little room 
that I had set apart for it in my house. I satisfied the porters for their trouble, 
and when they were gone, I sat down to rest myself after my fatigues. I then 
cast my eyes towards the place where I had left the jar of bran, and saw it was 
not there. 

I cannot express my surprise to your majesty, nor the effect it had upon me j 
at that momen*. I hastily asked my wife what was become of it, and she told 
me of the bargain she had made, as a thing by whidh she thought herself a 
great gainer. “Ahl miserable woman,” 1 cried, “you are ignorant of the 
* mischief you have done to me, to yourself, and to your children, in making a 
bargain which has ruined us without resource. You thought you had only sold 
some bran, and with this bran you have enriched your seller of fullers 1 earth 
with a hundred and ninety pieces of gold, wjpch Saadi, accompanied by his 
friend, had just given me a second time. ” 

It was in vain that my wife was in despair when she was told the great fault 
she had through ignorance committed. She lamented, she beat her breast^ 
tore her hair and her clothes. “ Wretch that lam!” cried she, “I am unworthy 
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to live after having made such a cruel mistake. Where can I find the man who 
sold the fullers’ earth? I know him not; he has never but this once passed 
through our street, and probably I shall never see him again. Ah, my husband,” 
added she, “you have done very wrong; why did you keep an affair of such 
importance so secret from me ? This would not have happened if you would 
have placed some confidence in me.” I should never have done if I were to 
repeat to your majesty everything her grief made her say. You are not ignorant 
how eloquent women are in their affliction. 

“Wife,” said I, “be composed; you are not aware that you will draw all 
the neighbours about us by vour cries and your * tears ; it is not necessary they 
should be made acquainted with our distress; far from sympathizing in our 
misfortune or giving us consolation, they will take a pleasure in laughing at 
your simplicity and mine. The l>est thing we can do is to conceal our less, and 
support it patiently in such a way that it may not be suspected, and to submit 
to the will of God. So far from murmuring, let us bless him that of the two 
hundred pieces of gold he had given us, be has withdrawn only a hundred and 
ninety, ami that he- has left us ten in his goodness, which, as I have just 
employed them, will bring us some relief.” 

However right my arguments were, my wife was at first but little disposed to 
relish them; but time, which softens the greatest and most insupportable evils, 
made her yield at last to them. 

“ We live poorly, it is true,” said I to her ; “ but what have the rich that 
we have not? Do we not breathe the same air? Do we not enjoy the same 
light and warmth from the sun? The ease and conveniences they have might 
make us envy their happiness, if they did not die as we do. To take things in 
their best light, possessed of the fear of God, which we ought to have above all 
things, the advantages the rich have over us are so trifling that we ought not to 
think of them.” 

I will not tire your majesty any longei with my moral reflections. My wife 
and I were consoled, and I continued my work with my mind as easy as if I 
had not met with such mortifying losses one so soon after the other. 

The only thing which vexed me, and which often occurred to me, was 
when I asked myself how t could support the presence of Saadi when he should 
come to inquire how l had employed his two hundred pieces of gold, and to 
what degree I had bettered my circumstances by his liberality; and I saw no 
other remedy than resolving to submit to the confusion I must feel on this 
occasion, although I had not brought this misfortune upon myself by any fault 
of mine this second time any more than in the first instance. 

The two friends were a longer time in reluming to inquire into my situation 
than they had been before. Saad had often proposed it to Saadi, but he 
always wished to defer it. 11 The longer we put off going to him,” said he, 
“ the more wealthy Hassan will be grown, and the more satisfaction I shall 
have from seeing it.” 

Saad had not the same opinion of the effects of his friend’s liberality. “You 
think, then, ’ replied he, “that your present will have been better employed 
this time by Hassan than the first 1 advise you not to be too sanguine, for 
fear of feeling too much mortified if the contrary should have happened.” 

But, replied Saadi, “ it does not happen every day that a kite should carry 
away a turban. Hassan has been caught once, he will be very careful not to 
be so a seedtime.” “I do n 9 t doubt it,” returned Saad, “ but some other 
accident, which neither you nor I can imagine, may have happened, I say 
once more, moderate your joy, and do not be more prepossessed with the idea 
of his happiness than his unhappiness. To tell you what I think, and what I 
have always thought, however angry you may be at knowing my opinion, X 
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have a presentiment that you will not have succeeded, and that 1 shall succeed 
bettei than you have done, m proving that a poor man can sooner become rich 
by any other means than with money. ” 

At last one day, when Saad was with Saadi, after a long dispute on this’ 
subject, “It is too much,” said Saadi; “I will this very day infonn myself 
how it is. Let us immediately go and see which of us is successful. ” The two 
friends set out, and I saw^ them at a distance. I was much affected, and I was 
on the point of quitting my work and running to hide myself, that I might not 
appear before them. Intent on my work, I pretended not to see them, and I 
never raised my eyes to look at them till they were so near that they gave me 
the salutation of “ Peace be with you.” I could not then in civility avoid it. 

I immediately cast my eyes on the ground, and in relating to them my last 
misfortune with its circumstances, I let them know the reason why they found 
me as poor as the first time they saw me. 

“You may say,” I added in concluding, “that I ought to have hidden the ' 
hundred and ninety pieces of gold in any other place than in a jar of bran, 
which might that very day be taken out of my house. But this vessel had 
stood there and been made this use of for many years, and whenever my wife 
sold her bran, which she did when ll was full, the jar had ahvays remained. 
Could l foresee that on that very thy, in my absence, a man who sold fullers’ 
earth should pass at the very time that my wife was without money, and that 
she should make such an exchange with him? You will perhaps tell me that 
I ought to have acquainted my wife with it, but I can never believe that such 
prudent people as I am sure you are, f would have given me such advice; had I 
hidden the money in any other place, what certainty could I have had that it 
would there have been in gi eater safety? Sir,” said I, addressing myself to 
Saadi in particular, “ by one of the impenetrable secrets of his will, w'hich we 
ought not to fathom, it has not pleased God that I should be enriched by your 
liberality. He will have me poor, and not rich ; I shall always feel the obli- 
gation to you the same as if your generosity had had the entire effect you wished 
it to have.” 

I ceased speaking, and Saadi, who took up the conversation, said to me, 
“Though I wish to persuade myself that all you have just told us is as true as 
you intend to make us believe it is, and that it is not to conceal your debau- 
cheries 6r your bad economy, as it possibly may be, I must nevertheless take 
care how I proceed, in obstinately making an experiment w'hich might in the 
end ruin me. I do not regret the four hundred pieces of gold 1 have lost 
in endeavouring to take you out of your poverty. I have done it for the love 
of God, without expecting any other recompense than the pleasure of having 
served you. If anything were capable of making me repent what I have done, 
it would be, the having fixed on you, lather than another person, who would, 
perhaps, have derived more advantage from it” Then turning towards his 
friend, “ Saad,” continued he, “ you may know by what I have ^ust said, that 
I do not entirely give up the point to you. You are, however, at liberty to 
make the trial that you have so long maintained in opposition to me. Convince 
me that there are other means than that of money, which can make the fortune 
of a poor man in the way I expect, and that you mean, and take Hassan for 
your subject. Whatever you can give him, I* cannot persuade myself that he 
will become pore rich than he might have done with four hundred pieces of 
goR” 

Saad held a piece of lead in his hand, which he showed to Saadi. “ Y ott 
have seen me,” replied he, “ pick up this bit of lead, which lay at my foot ; l 1 
[ am going td give it to Hassan, and you will; see how valuable it will be 
to him.” Saadi burst into a violent fit of laughter, and ridiculed Saad. “ A 
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piece of lead ! ” cried he, “and of what value can the sixth part of a farthing be 
to Hassan? What will he do with it?” Saad, in giving me the piece 
of lead, said tc me, * 1 Let Saadi laugh, and do not refuse to take it ; you will 
one day tell us the good fortune it will have brought you.” 

I thought that Saad could not be in earnest, and that he was only amusing 
himself. I took, however, the piece of lead, thanking him for it ; and, to 
satisfy him, I put it carelessly into my bosom. Tf\e two friends left me to 
finish their walk, and I went on with my work. 

At night, when I undressed myself to go to bed, and took off my sash, the 
niece of lead Saad had given me, and which I had never thought of since, 
fell tc the ground : I took it up, and put it into the first place that occurred. 

That very night it happened, that one of my neighbours, a fisherman, in 
preparing his nets, found that he wanted a piece of lead ; he had not any to 
repair the loss of it, and at that hour he could not buy any, as the shops were 
all shut. It was, however, absolutely necessary for him to get some, that 
he might procure food the next day for himself and his family, by going to fis\ 
tw^ hours before daylight. He expressed his vexation to his wife, and sent her 
to ask his neighbours to supply his wants. 

The wife obeyed her husband : she went horn door to door on both sides of 
the street, but could not get any lead. She carried back this answer to 
her husband, who asked her, naming many of his neighbours, if she had 
knocked at their doors. She said she had; “And at Hassan Alhabbars?” 
added he: “I will lay a wager you have not been there.” “It is true,” 
leplied the wife, “I have not been there, because it is so far off : and if I had 
taken the trouble of going theie, do you think I should have met with any? I 
know by experience his house is exactly the place to which you should go when 
you want nothing.” “That does hot signify,” said the fisherman; “you are 
a lazy creature; 1 wish you to go there; though you have been a hundred times 
without meeting what you went in search of, you will now perhaps find there 
the lead that I want. 1 desire you therefore to go.” 

The fisherman’s wife went out grumbling and scolding, and came and 
knocked at my door. I had been some time asleep, but I awoke and asked 
what she wanted. “Hassan A lhabhal,’ said the woman, raising her voice, 
“my husband wants a little bit of lead to mend his nets; and if by chance you 
have any, he begs you will give him a piece.” * 

The piece of lead that Saad had given me, was so fresh in my memory, 
especially after what had happened to me in undressing, that I could not have 
forgotten it. I answered my neighbour, that I had some ; and if she would 
wait a moment, my wife should bring it her. My wife, who was also awakened 
by the noise, rose, and by feeling about, found the lead in the place where I 
told her it was. She half opened the door and gave it her ’neighbour. 

The fisherman’s wife was delighted at not having come so far in vain : 
“Neighbour,” said she to my wife, “ the service you have done my husband 
and me is so great, that I promise you all the fish my husband shall catch in 
the first throw of his nets, and I assure you he will make good my words.” 

The fisherman, charmed to find beyond his hopes tne lead he so much 
wanted, approved the promise his wife had made us. “I take it very kindly 
of you,” said he ; “ you have done just as I should.” He finished mending his 
nets, and went to fisn two hours before daylight, as usual. In the first thiow 
of his nets he caught only one fish, but it was more than a foot long, and large 
in proportion ; he had afterwards many other draughts, which were all success- 
ful ; but the fish were much smaller than the first he caught ; there was but one 
that came near it in point of size. 

When the fisherman had done fishing and returned home, his first care was 
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to think of me ; and I was extremely surprised, as I was at work, to see him 
come towards me, bringing this tish. “Neighbour,” said he, “my wife pro- 
mised you last night all the fish that I caught in the first throw of my nets, as 
an acknow^gment for the service you have done us, and I approved her 
promise. God sent me only this one for you, and I beg you to accept it ; if he 
had pleased to fill my nets, they would in like manner have been yours. Take 
It, I entreat you, such as it is, with as much good-will ?s if it had been more 
;onsklerable.” 

“Neighbour,” replied I, “the piece of lead I sent you is so mere a trifle, 
that it does not deserve such a return. Neighbours ought to assist each other; 
I have only done for you what I should suppose you would do for me on a like 
occasion. I should therefore refuse your present, if I were not persuaded you 
have a pleasure in making it. I even think you would be offended if I treated 
you in this manner. I take* it then, since you wish me to do so, and I thank 
you for it.” 

Our civilities ended there, and I carried the fish to my wife : “ Take this 
fish,” said I, “that our neighbour, the fisherman, has just brought me in return 
for the piece of lead, that he last night sent to us for. It is, I believe, all we 
have to hope from the present Saad made me yesterday, though he promised 
me it would bring me good luck.” I then told her I had again seen the two 
friends, and what had passed between th^m and me. 

My wife was embarrassed at the sight of sc large a fish : “What would vou 
have me do with it?” said she. “Our gridiron is only fit to broil small fish, 
and we have not anything large enough to boil it in.” 

In cleaning the fish, my wife took from its entrails a large diamond, which 
she supposed to be glass. She had heard of diamonds, but even if she had 
seen or handled them, she would not have had sufficient knowledge of the 
matter to have made the distinction. She gave it to the youngest of our 
children as a plaything ; and her brothers and sisters, who wished to see 
it and handle it by turns, gave it to one another to admire its beauty and 
brilliancy. 

At night, when the lamp was lighted, our children, who continued their sport 
of parting with the diamond to look at it by turns, perceived that it became 
' brighter in proportion as my wife hid the light of the lamp by carrying it about 
to prepare the supper, and this made the children snatch it from one another 
. to try the experiment. But the little ones cried when the great ones did not 
, give them so much time to look at it as they wishe^, and they were obliged to 
let them have it to appease them. 

As trifles are capable of amusing children, and causing disputes amongst- 
them, which often happen, neither my wife nor I paid any attention to what 
was the subject of this noise and bustle, with which they almost stunned us. It 
ceased at last when the bigger children were placed at table to sup with u% 
and my wife had given the little ones their share. 

After supper the children got together, and began ag[ain to make the same 
noise as before, I then inquired what they were disputing about r I called the 
eldest to me, and asked him what was the reason they made so much noise. 

“ Father,” said he, “ it is on account f a piece of glass, which shines brightest 
vhen we turn Sour back® to the lamp.” I made him bring it me, and tried the , 
experiment myself. This appeared to me, very extraordinary, and led me to I 
r*sk my wife what this piece of glass was : “ I don’t know, ” said she ; it is a piece i 
of glass I t6ok out of the belly of the fish in cleaning it” # "I 

I did not imagineany more than she did that it was anything but a piece of ! 
glass. I nevertheless carried my experiment a, little further ; I bid my wife 
hide the lamp in the chimney. She did so, arid I saw the supposed piece of 
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glass gave so great a light that we could have done without the lamp to go to 
heel by. I made her put it out, and I placed the piece of glass at the edge of 
the chimney to give us light. “ Here,” said I, “ is another advantage that the 
piece of »ad my friend Saad gave me procures us, in saving us the expense 
of oil.” 

When my children saw that I had extinguished the lamp, and that the piece 
1 of glass supplied the place of it, this wonder excited so much admiration 
amongst them that they shouted so loud as to be heard throughout the neigh- 
bourhood. My wife and I increased the noise by trying to make them hold 
their tongues, and we could not entirely carry our point till they were in bed 
and asleep, after having entertained themselves a considerable time in their way 
with the wonderful light of the piece of glass. 

My wife and I went to bed soon after them, and I went to my work as usual 
early the next morning, without thinking any more of the piece of glass. It 
cannot appear strange that this should happen to a man like me, who was ' 
accustomed to see glass, and who had never seen diamonds, and if I liad seen 
them I did not know enough about them to be acquainted with their value. 

I must inform yottr majesty in this place, that between my house and that of 
my nearest neighbour there was only a very slight partition of lath and plaster 
which separated us. This house belonged to a very rich Jew, by trade a 
jeweller, and the room in which he and his wife slept joined the partition. 
They were already in bed and asleep, when my children made the greatest 
I noise, which awoke them, and it was a long time before they could get to sleep 
again. 

The next day, the Jew’s wife, as much in her husband’s as her own name, 
came to complain to my wife how much their first sleep had been disturbed. 
“My good Rachel” (so the Jew’s wife was called), said my wife, “I am very 
sorry for what has happened, and I hope you will excuse it. You know what 
children are, a trifle will make them laugh and a trifle will make them cry. 
Come in, and I will show you the cause of your complaint.” j 

The Jewess entered, and my wife took up the diamond, since in short it was 
one, and a very singular one. 1 1 was still on the chimney-piece. She then 
gave it to her : “ See here,” said she, “it was this piece of glass which caused 
all the noise you heard last night.” Whilst the Jewess, who was acquainted 
with all sorts of stones, was examining this diamond with admiration, my wife 
told her how she had found it in the belly of a fish, and everything that had 
happened respecting It 

When my wife had done speaking, the Jewess, who knew her name, said, in 
returning the diamond tp her, “ Aishach, I think with you that it is nothing 
but glass, but as it is better glkss than common, and as I have a piece which 
very much resembles it, which I sometimes wear, and will match with it I will 
buy it of you if you will sell it.” My children, who heard the selling of their 
plaything talked of, broke in upon their conversation by crying out and begging 
their mother to keep it and to pacify them she was forced to promise not to 
part with it 

The Jewess, obliged to go away, went out, and before she left my wife, who 
went with her to the door, she begged her, m a low voice, if she intended 
selling the piece of glass, not to Jet anybody see it without giving her notice 
of it 

The Jew went to his shop early in the morning, which was in that quarter of 
the town set apart for jewellers. * His wife went to him, and told him the dis- 
covery she had just made. She gave him an account df the siae, of nearly the 
weight, the beauty, the fine water, and the brightness of the diamond, and, 
above all, of the singular property which, from my wife’s account, it had of 
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shining in the night, — a relation the more credible as it appeared to be artless. 
The Jew sent back his wife, ordering her to treat with mine for it, to offer at 1 
first such a trifling sum as she might judge proper, and to augment it in pro- 
portion to the difficulties she found ; and, in short, to purchase the diamond, 
let the price be what it would. 

The Jewess, according to her husband’s direction, spoke to my wife in 
private, without waiting to know whether she was determined to sell the * 
diamond, and asked her whether she would take twenty pieces of gold for it 
For a piece of glass, jas she supposed it to be, my wife thought this a con- 
siderable sum. She would not, however, give her an answer, but only told the 
Jewess she could not listen to her proposal till she had first spoken to me. 

During this transaction I left work and went home to dinner, whilst they 
were talking at the door. My wife stopped me, and asked if 1 would consent 
to sell the piece of glass she found in the belly of the fish for twenty pieces of 
gold, which the Jewess our neighbour had offered for it. I did not give an 
immediate answer ; I reflected on the certainty with which Saad had promised 
me in giving me the piece of lead, that it would make my fortune. And as the 
Jewess thought my silence arose from the contempt in whfch I held the sum 
she offered, “ Neighbour,” said she, “ I will give you fifty pieces for it : will that 
satisfy you?” 

As I saw the Jewess so quickly raised the sum from twenty to fifty pieces 
of gold, I kept firm, and told her she was far below the price for which I 
expected to sell it “Neighbour,” replied she, “take a hundred pieces of 
gold ; it is a great deal of money. I do not even know whether my husband 
will approve my offering so much.” At this new rise, I told her that I would 
have a hundred thousand pieces of gold for it ; that I saw that the diamond 
was worth more, but to please her and her husband, who were our neighbours, 

I would be contented with this sum, which I would certainly have for it; 
and that if they refused to take it at that price, other jewellers would give 
me more. * 

The Jewess herself confirmed me in my determination by the haste she 
showed to conclude the bargain, by offering repeatedly as far as fifty thousand 
pieces of gold, which I refused. “ I dare not,” said she, “offer more without 
my husband’s leave ; he will return to-night, and I shall take it as a favour if 

¥ >u will have patience to wait till he has spoken to you and seen the diamond.” 
his I promised her I would do. . 

At night, when the Jew came home, he learned from his wife the little pro- 
gress she had made with my wife or with me ; the offer she had tempted u» 
with of the fifty thousand pieces of gold, and the favour she had asked me. 
The Jew watched the time I left work, and came into my house. “ Neighbour 
Hassan,” said he, on approaching me, “will you be kind enough to show me 
the diamond that your wife showed to mine ? ” I desired him to come in, 
and showed it him. 

As it was almost dark, and the lamp not yet lighted, he knew immediately 
by the light the diamond gave, and by its great brightness in the palm of my 
hand, which was illuminated by it, that his wife had given him a tree account. 
He took it, and after having examined it a long time, and constantly admiring 
it : “Well, neighbour,” said he, “my wife tells me she has offered you fifty 
thousand pieces of gold, but that you may be satisfied, I offer yon twenty 
thousand fnore. ” “Neighbour,” returned I, “your wife might have told you 
that the price I have set upon it is a hundred thousand : you must give me that 
or the diamond will remain with me ; there is no medium.” He bargained a 
long time, in hopes I should take something less for it, but he could not met \ 
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jewellers, as indeed I should have d ne, determined him not to leave me till the 

bargain was concluded at my own price. He told me he had not a hundred 
** thousand pieces of gold in his house, but that the next day at the same hour he 
1 would deposit the whole sum, and he brought me that very day two bags of a* 
i thousand pieces each in order to secure the bargain. 

1 The next day, whether the Jew borrowed money of his friends, or whether 
I he was one of a company of jewellers, I know not ; be that as it may, he paid 
me the sum of a hundred thousand pieces of gold, which he brought me at the 
time he engaged for, and I delivered up the diamond. 

The sale of the diamond being thus concluded, and I become rich, infinitely 
beyond my hopes, I returned thanks to God for his goodness and his bounty. 

I should have gone and thrown myself at the feet of Saad, to have testified my 
gratitude, had I known where he lived. I should have done the same with 
respect to Saadi, to whom in the first instance I was indebted for my happiness, 
although his good intentions towards me were not successful. 

I thought afterwards of the proper use I ought to make of so considerable a 
sum of money. My wife, whose head was already filled with the vanity com- 
mon to her sex, wjphed me to buy directly handsome clothes for herself and her 
children, to purchase a house, and furnish it with elegance. “ Wife,” said I, 
“it is not with these sort of expenses that we ought to begin : trust to me, what 
you ask you shall have in time. Although the use of money is to expend it, we 
must nevertheless proceed in such a way, that we may have a fund from which 
we may draw without the fear of its being exhausted ; this engages my mind, 
and to-ntorrow I shall set about e’stablishing this fund.” 

I employed the whole of the following day in going to a Set of good workmen 
of my own trade, who were in better circumstances than I had hitherto been, 
and giving them money in advance, I engaged them to work for me in different 
kinds of rope-making, each according to their ability and power, with a promise 
not to make them wait, but to be punctual in paying them for their labour, 
according to the work they did for me. The day after, I made the same en- 
gagement with other ropemakers of this sort to work for me, and since that 
time, all that are in Bagdad are employed by me, well satisfied with my exact- 
ness in performing my promise. 

As this great number of workmen must produce work in proportion, 1 hired 
warehouses in different places, and in each I placed a clerk, as much to receive 
the work as to sell it by wholesale and retail : and soon by this method my 
1 profits and revenue were considerable. 

- Afterwards, in order to bring my warehouses together, which were much 
dispersed, I bought a very large house, which occupied a great space of 
ground, but which was in a ruinous state. I pulled it down ; and in its place 
I built that which your majesty saw yesterday ; but however handsome it may 
appear, it contains only warehouses which are necessary to me, and suoh apart- 
ments as I want for myself and family. 

Some time had passed after I had left my former small house to fix myself in 
my new house, when Saadi and Saad, wno had not thought of me till that 
time, remembered me, and agreed to inquire after me. One day, passing 
through the street in their walk where they had formerly seen me, they were 
much astonished not to find me employed in my small trade of rope -making, 
as they had before seen me. They asked what was become of me ! Whether 
I was living or dead ? Their wonder increased, when they heard that he they 
inquired after was become a very gTeat merchant, and was no longer called 
simply Hassan, but Cogia Hassan Alhabbal, that is to say, the merchant 
Hassan the rope-maker, and who had built in a street, which wa* mentioned, a 
house that had the appearance of a palace. 
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The two friends came into this street in search of me, and in the way, m 
Saadi could not conceive that the piece of lead Saad had given me was the 
foundation of so large a fortune : 44 1 am extremely happy,” said he to Saad, 
i “at having made the fortune of Hassan Alhabbal. But I cannot approve of 
the two falsehoods he told me, to draw from me four hundred pieces of gold 
instead of two hundred ; for, to attribute his wealth to the piece of lead 
you gave him is impossible, and nobody any more than myself could sup- 
pose it” 

41 That is your idea,” replied Saad, ‘‘but I am of a different opinion, and I 
do not see why you should do Cogia Hassan the injustice to suppose him a 
liar. You will permit me to think he told you the truth, and that the piece of 
lead I gave him was the sole cause of his good fortune ; but this is a matter 
which Cogia Hassan will soon explain to us. ” 

Engaged in such conversation as this, the two friends entered the street in 
which my house is situated. They asked which it was, and were shown it ; in 
looking at the front, they could hardly believe they were not mistaken. They 
knocked at the door, and my porter opened it. Saadi, who was fearful of 
committing an incivility if he took the house of a man of high rank for that he 
was in search of, said to the porter, “ They have pointed this house out to me 
for that of Cogia Hassan Alhabbal; tell us whether we are mistaken.” “No, 
sir, you are not mistaken,” answered the porter, opening the door still wider, 
“it is his house : walk in, he is in his apartment, and you will find among die 
servants some one to announce you. ” 

The two friends were introduced, and 1 knew them again the moment I saw 
- them. I arose from my seat, ran to them, and would have kissed the border 
of their robe ; they prevented me, and 1 was obliged, in spite of myself, to 
suffer them to embrace me. I begged them to be seated on a large sofa, 
at the same time pointing to a smaller one for four people, which was placed 
nearer my garden. I requested them to take the upper place, but they wished 
me to occupy it. 

“Gentlemen,” said I to them, “1 "have not forgotten that I am the poor 
Hassan Alhabbal, and were I any other, and even not under the obligations to 
you that } am, I know what is due to you : I entreat you, therefore, not to 
overwhelm me with confusion. ” They took their proper places, and I took 
mine opposite to them. 

Saadi then began the conversation ; and addressing me : “Cogia Hassan,” 
said he, “I cannot express the pleasure I feel in peeing you nearly in the 
situation I wished you when I made you the present — I do not speak of it to 
reproach you — of the two hundred pieces of gold which I gave you each time, 
and I am persuaded that the four hundred pieces have made the wonderful 
change in your fortune which I see with so much satisfaction. One thing only 
gives me concern, which is, that I cannot understand what reason you could 
have had for twice concealing the truth from me, in alleging the losses you met 
with by accidents, which then appeared, and still appear to me, incredible. 
Was it that when we saw you the last time you had made so little progress in 
bettering your circumstances with die two sums, that you were ashamed to 
confess it? I cannot but believe it was so, and I think you are going to 
confirm me in my opinion.” 

Saad listened to tnis conversation with great impatience, not to say indigna* 
tion, which he expressed by casting down his eyes and shaking his head. 

; He suffered him, however, to finish his speech, without opening his lips ; 
whenThe had done, “Saadi,” said he, “pardon me, if before Cogia Hassan 
answers you, I speak first, to tell you that 1 am surprised at your prepossession 
against his sincerity, and that you persist in not giving credit to the assunuicas 
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he formerly gave you. I have already told you, and I now repeat it, that I at 
first believed him, upon the plain recital of the two accidents which happened 
to him-; and say what you will, I am sure they were true. But let him s*peak, 
we shall be informed by himself which of us two have done him justice.” 

After what the two friends had spoken, I began ; and, addressing them both, 
“ Gentlemen,” said I to them, “I should condemn myself to a perpetual 
silence concerning the explanation you require of me, were I not certain that 
the dispute you have had on my account is not capable of breaking the tie of 
friendship which unites your hearts. ' I will then explain myself since you 
desire it ; but first I protest to you, it is with the same sincerity that I formerly 
made known to you what had happened to me.” I then exactly related the 
circumstances to them as your majesty has heard them, without forgetting the 
most trifling part 

My protestations made not the least impression on the mind of Saadi, nor 
did they tend to lessen his prejudices. When I had ceased speaking, “ Cogia 
Hassan,” replied he, “the adventure of the fish, and of the diamond found in 
his belly, appears to be as incredible as the turban’s being carried off by the 
kite, and the jnHhf bran being exchanged for the fullers’ earth. But be that as it 
may, I am not less convinced that you are no longer poor, but rich ; and as my 
sole intention was that you should become so by my means, I am most sincerely 
rejoiced at it.” 

As it grew late, they rose to take leave ; I got up also, and stopping them, 
“Gentlemen,” said I to them, “suffer me to request a favour of you, and I 
entreat you not to refuse me ; it is, that you will permit me to have the honour 
of giving you a -frugal supper, and afterwards each a bed, that I may carry you 
to-morrow, by water, to a small house that I have purchased in the country to 
enjoy die ah* occasionally, from whence I will bring you back by jand the same 
day, furnishing you both with horses from my stable.” “If Saad has not 
business which calls him elsewhere,” said Saadi, “I most readily consent to 
it.” “ I have not any,” replied Saad, “ that can interfere with|my enjoying your 
company. We must then,” continued he, “send to your house and mine, to 
let our families know that they may not expect us.” I sent for a slave, and 
whilst they gave him this commission, I ordered supper. 

Whilst supper was preparing, I showed every part of my house to my 
benefactors, who found it very large, and well adapted to my situation. I call 
them both my benefactors, without distinction ; for, without Saadi, Saad had 
never given me the piece of lead ; and, but for Saad, Saadi would not have 
addressed himself to me, to give me the four hundred pieces of gold, which 1 
consider as the source of my happiness. I led them back to the same room, 
where they asked me many questions upon the particulars of my business ; and 
my answers were such, that they appeared fully satisfied with my conduct: s 

We were at length informed that supper was served. As the table was set 
in another apartment, I conducted them there. They were much pleased with 
the manner in which it was lighted up, also with the neatness of the room and 
the sideboard ; and, above all, with the dishes, which they found extremely to 
their taste. I treated them also with vocal and instrumental music during the 
repeat ; and when supper was Temoved, I introduced a company of dancers of 
both sexes, and other amusements, endeavouring to show my benefactors, as 
modi as possible, how penetrated I was with gratitude towards them. 

The neat day, as I had fixed with Saadi and Saad to set out early in the 
morning, that we might enjey the freshness of it, we were at the wateri* side 
before the mm rose. We embarked in a very neat boat, spread with asfpets, 
which waited for us ; and by favour of six good rowers, and the current of 
the water, in about an hour and a half we arrived at my country house. 

— — * - : 
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On landing, the two friends stopped, less to behold the beauty of the outside 
of the building than to admire its advantageous situation in point of prospect, 
which was neither too much bounded nor too extensive, but pleasing on every 
side. X carried them through the apartments j I made them remark how well 
the rooms Were connected one with* another/ and with the offices and other 
conveniences ;? and they thought the whole cheerful and pleasant 

We went afterwards into the garden, where they were most pleased with a 
grove of every kind of orange and citron trees, planted at equal distances in 
walks, bearing fruit and flowers, which perfumed the air, and each tree watered 
separately by a perpetual stream of water, conveyed directly from the river. 
The shade, the freshness, even in the greatest heat of the sun, the gentle 
murmuT of the water, the harmonious warbling of an infinite number of birds, 
and many other delightful things, struck them so much, that they stopped 
almost at every step, sometimes to express their obligation to me for having 
brought them into so delicious a place, sometimes to congratulate me #n the 
purchase I had made, and to pay me many other obliging compliments. 

I carried them to the end of this grove, which is very long and extensive, 
where I pointed out to them a wood of large trees that temflhated my garden ; 
I then led them to a small room, open on all sides, but shaded by clumps of 
palm-trees, which did not intercept the prospect. I invited them to enter, and 
repose themselves on a sofa there, covered with carpets and cushions. 

Two of my sons, whom we had found in the house, and whom I had sent 
there with their preceptor some time before for the benefit of the air, quitted 
us on entering the giove ; and, as they were looking for birds’ nests, they per- 
ceived one amongst the branches of a large tree. They were at first tempted to 
climb it, but as they had neither strength nor skill for such an undertaking, they 
showed it to a slave I had given them, who always attended them, and desired 
him to get it. 

The slave climbed the tree, and when he was got to the nest, he was much 
astonished to see it was built in a turban. He brought away the nest, just as 
it was, came down from the tree, and showed the turban to my children ; but 
as he thought I should like to see it also, he told them so,“ and gave it to my 
eldest son to bring to me. X saw them at a distance running to me with an 
expression of pleasure, common in children who have found a nest ; and pre- 
senting it to me, “Father,” said the eldest, “do you see this nest in a 
turban?” Saadi and Saad were not less surprised than I was at this novelty; 
but I was much more astonished than they were, in recognising the very turban 
that the kite had carried away from me. In the midst of my wonder, after X 
had examined it and turned it every way, 1 asked the two friends if toy had 
any recollection of the turban I wore the day they first did me to honour of 
accosting me.” 

“I do not suppose,” returned Saad, “ that Saadi/ any more than I, paid 
any attention to it, but neither he nor I can doubt, if the hundred and ninety 
pieces of gold are found there.” “ Sir,” I replied, “you need not doubt its 
being the same turban. Independent of my knowing it again, I perceive also, 
by its weight, it cannot be any other ; and you will yourself be convinced of it 
if you will give yourself the trouble of feeling it ” I presented it to him, after 
having taken out the birds, which I gave to my children ; he took it in his 
hands, and gave it to Saadi to feel how heavy it was. “ I am ready to believe 
it to be yourbirban, * said Saadi; “ I shall nevertheless be still more convinced, 
'When I sjiall stee the hundred and ninety pieces V gold in specie.” 

“At least, gentlemen,” added I, when I had taken the turban, “examine it 
well, I entreat you, before I touch it ; and observe, that it has not very lately 
been placed in the tree ; and that the state in which you see both that andthe 

* 
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nest, which is so neatly put together without the help of man, are certain proofs 
that it has been there ever since the kite flew away with it, and that he let it 
drop, or placed it on the tree, the branches of which prevented its falling to the 
ground. Do not be offended that I make this observation, as I have so great 
an interest in removing every suspicion of deceit on my part.” Saad seconded 
me in my design. “ Saadi/ 9 said he, “ this regards you and not me, as I am 
perfectly convinced that Cogia Hassan does not impose upon us.” 

Whilst Saad was speaking, I took off the linen, which was put round the 
bonnet in many folds, making part of the turban, and I drew from it the purse, 
which Saadi knew to be the same he had given me. I emptied it on the carpet 
before them, and I said to them. “Gentlemen, here are the pieces of gold, 
count them yourselves, and see if they do not turn out right. ” Saad arranged 
them in tens, to the number of a hundred and ninety ; and then Saadi, who 
could not reject so manifest a truth, addressed me thus: 4 ‘ Cogia Hassan,” 
said he, 44 I allow that these hundred and ninety pieces of gold cannot have 
assisted in enriching you ; but the other hundred and ninety, which you hid in 
the jar of bran, at least as you would make me believe, may have contributed 
to do it.” * 

“Sir,” I replied, “I have told you the truth with respect to the last sum of 
money, as well as to this. You would not have me retract, and tell you a lie ? ” 
“Cogia Hassan,” said Saad to me, “let Saadi enjoy his opinion; I consent 
with all my heart, that he should think you indebted to him for the half of your 
good fortune, by means of the last sum, provided he will acknowledge that I 
nave contributed the other half by means of the piece of lead I gave you, and 
that he does not call in question the valuable diamond, found in the belly of the 
fish.” “Saad,” replied Saadi, “1 will think what you please, provided you 
will leave me at liberty to believe that money can only be gotten by money. ” 
“What !” returned Saad, “if by chance I might find a diamond worth fifty 
thousand pieces of gold, and can get that for it, should I acquire this sum by 
money J ” 

The dispute ended here ; we arose and went back to the house just as dinner 
was servecl, and we sat down to table. After dinner I left my guests at liberty 
to pass the great heat of the day ih reposing themselves, and went to give orders 
to my steward and gardener. T rejoined them, and we then conversed on 
indifferent subjects, till the great heat was over, when we returned into the 
garden, where we remained in the cool almost till sunset. Then the two friends 
and I mounted our horses* and, followed by a slave, we arrived at Bagdad about 
two hours after dark, by moonlight 

I know not by what negligence of my servants it happened, that there was no 
com for the horses on my return home. The granaries were shut, and they 
were too distant, and it was too late to get any. 

In searching about in the neighbourhood, one of my slaves found a jar of 
bran in a shop ; he bought the bran, and brought it in the jar, promising to 
carry it back the next day. The slave emptied the bran into the manger, and 
in spreading It about, that the horses might each have their share, he felt under 
his hand a piece jf linen tied up, which was very heavy ; he brought me the 
linen without having touched it, in the state he found it, and presenting it to 
me said, perhaps it was the linen he had often heard me speak of, in relating 
my history to my friends. 

Quite overjoyed, I said to my benefactors, “ Gentlemen, it pleases God that 
we should not separate till yrnf should be fully convinced of the truth, which I 
have neyer ceased to assure you of. Here,” continued I, addressing myself to 
( Saadi, 44 are the other hundred and ninety pieces of gold, which I received from 
* yonr hands; I know it by the linen rag that you see,” I untied the rag, and 
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counted the money before them. I ordered also the jar to be brought to me : 
I knew that again, and I sent it to my wife to ask her if she knew it, desiring 
she might not be told what had just happened. She recognised it immediately, 
and sent me word that it was the very jar she exchanged full of bran for some 
fullers’ earth. 

Saadi candidly acknowledged his error; he said to Saad, “I gi\e up my 
opinion, and I allow with you, that money is not always a certain means to get 
money and become rich.” 

When Saadi had finished speaking, “Sir,” said I to him, 11 1 dare not pro- 
pose to you to take back the three hundred and eighty pieces of gold, which it 
has now pleased God to bring to light, to do away the opinion you entertained 
of my knavery. I am sure you did not make the present with the design of 
having it returned to you. On my part I do not wish to take advantage of it, 
contented as I am with what he has bestowed on me by other means. But 
I hope you will consent to my distributing them to-morrow amongst the poor, 
that God may reward us both for it.” 

| The two friends slept the second night at my house, and the next day, after 
having embraced me, they returned home, well satisfied with the reception I 
had given them, and with knowing that I did not make an ill use of the good 
fortune which, after God, I owed to them. 

I have not failed to go and pay my respects to them separately at each of 
their houses ; and since that time 1 esteem the permission they have given me 
to continue to see them, and to cultivate their friendship, as a great honour. 

The caliph Haroun Alraschid paid so much attention to Cogia Hassan, that 
he only perceived by his silence, that he had finished his history. He then 
said to nim, “ Cogia Hassan, it is a long time since I have heard anything 
which has given me so much pleasure as the very wonderful manner by which 
it has pleased God to render you happy 111 this world. It belongs to you to 
continue to show your gratitude to Hun, by the good use you make of the 
blessings He has bestowed ; 1 wish to inform you, that the diamond, which has 
made your fortune, is in my treasury, and on my part 1 am charmed to learn by 
what means it came there. But as it is possible there may still remain some 
doubts in the mind of Saadi with respect to the singularity of this diamond, 
which I look upon as a thing the most precious and most worthy of admiration 
of anything I possess, I wish you to bring Saad and Saadi hither, that my 
treasurer may show it the latter, as he m^y still be a little incredulous, that he 
may know that money is not always a certain means for a poor man to acquire 
great wealth in a short time, and without any trouble. I command you, also, to 
relate your history to my treasurer, that he may commit it to writing, and pu> 
serve it with the diamond.” 

In finishing these words, as the caliph had shown by an inclination of his 
head to Cogia Hassan, Sidi Nouman, and Baba Abdalla, that he was satisfied 
with them, they took their leave in prostrating themselves before his throne, 
after which they retired. 


, The sultana Scheherazade would have begun another story, but the Sultan I 
of the Indies, who perceived that the day was breaking, deferred hearing it till j 
the following morning. I 
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THE HISTORY OF ALI BABA, AND THE FORTY ROBBERS 
KILLED BY ONE SLAVE. 

In a certain town of Persia, sire, situated on the very confines of your 
majesty’s dominions, there lived two brothers, one of whom was called 
Cassim, and the other Ali Baba. Their father at his death, left them but a very 
moderate fortune, which they divided equally between them. It might, there- 
fore, be naturally conjectured, that their riches would be the same ; chance, 
however, oidered it otherwise. 

Cassim married a woman who, very soon after her nuptials, became heiress 
to a well-furnished shop, a warehouse filled with merchandise, and consider- 
able property in land ; he thus found himself on a sudden quite at his ease, and 
became one of the richest merchants in the whole town. 

Ali Baba, on the other hand, who had taken a wile in no better circum- 
stances than he himself was, lived in a very poor house, and had no other 
means of gaining his livelihood, and supporting his wife and children, than by 
going out to cut wood in a neighbouring forest, and carrying it about the town 
to sell on three asses, which formed t he whole of his capital. 

Ali Baba went one day to the forest, and had very nearly finished cutting as 
much wood as his asses could carry, when he perceived a thick cloud of dust 
rising very high in the air, which appeared to come from the right of the spot 
where he was, and to be advancing towards him. He looked at it attentively, 
and perceived a numerous company of men on horseback, who were approach- 
ing at a quick pace. 

Although that part of the country was never spoken of as being infested by 
robbers, Ali Baba never theless conjectured that these horsemen were of that 
denomination. Without, therefore, at all considering what might become of 
his asses, his first and only ca^re was to save himself. He instantly climbed up 
into a large tree, the branches of which, at a very little height from the ground, 
spread out so close and thick, that they were separated only in one small 
space. He placed himself in the midst of these with the greatest assurance of 
security, as he could see everything that passed without being observed. The 
tree itself also grew at the foot of a sort of isolated rock, considerably higher 
than the tree, and so steep, that it could not be easily ascended. 

The men, who appeared stout, powerful, and well mounted, came up to this 
very rock, and there alighted. Ali Baba counted forty of them, and was very 
sure, both br|heir appearance and mode of equipment, that they were robbers. 
Nor was he wrong in This conjecture ; for they were, in fact, a band of robbers, 
who without committing any depredations in the neighbourhood,' carried on 
their system of plunder at a considerable distance, and only had their 3 dace of 
rendezvous in that spot ; and what he almost immediately saw them do, con- 
firmed him in this opinion. Each horseman took the bridle off* his horse, and 
hung over its head a bag filled with barley, which he had brought with him ; 
and having all fastened their horses to something, they took their travelling 
bags, which appeared so heavy, that Ali Baba thought they Were filled with 
gold and silver. 

The robber who was nearest to him, and whom Ali Baba took for their 
captain, came with his bag on his shoulder dose to the rock, at the very 
spot where the tree was, in wlfich he had concealed himself. After the robber 
had made his way among some bushes and shrubs that grew there, he very 
distinctly pronounced these words, open, sesame, and which Ali Baba as 
distinctly heard. The captain of the band had no sooner spoken them, t^an a 
fi . 
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door immediately opened ; and after having made all his men pass before him, 
and go in though the door, he entered also, and the door closed. 

The robbers continued within the rock for a considerable time ; and Ali Baba 
was compelled to remain on the tree and wait with patience for their departure, 
as he was afraid either some or all of them might come out, if he left his present 
situation and endeavoured to save himself by flight. He was nevertheless 
strongly tempted to creep down, seize two of their horses, mount one and lead 
the other by the bridle, and thus driving liis three asses before [him, gain the 
town. The uncertainty, however, of his success, made him follow the safer mode. 

At length *he door opened, and the forty robbers came out; the captain, 
contrary to what he did when they entered, first made his appearance. After 
he had aeen all his troop pass out before him, Ali Baba heard him pronounce 
these words, shut. SESAMfe. Each man then relumed to his horse, put on its 
bricMe, fastened his bag, and then mounted. When the captain saw that they 
were all ready to proceed, he put himself at their head, and they departed the 
same way they came. 

\li Baba did not immediately come down from the tree, because he thought 
that tlfcy mi "ht have forgotten something, and be obliged to come back, and 
that he shor* °f$ius get into some scrape. He followed them with his eyes as 
far as he co^teifoor di<J he, in ordei to be more secure, come down till a con- 
siderable tii*W ifter he* had lost sight of them. As he recollected the words 
the capiairp nse .lie robbers made use of to open and shut the door, he had 
the curiosi Hi bj try if the same effect would be produced by his pronouncing 
them. Hiftedade his way, therefore, through the bushes till he came to the 
door, whifth they concealed. lie went up to it, and called out, * 4 Open, 
Sesame,” 4 I <en the door instantly flew wide open ! 

Ali ) expected to find only a daik and obscure cave, and was much 
astonn Ar ks,at seeing a large, spacious, well-lighted, and vaulted room, dug out 
of thef and higher than a man could reach. It received its light from the 
top oP c e ' rock, cut out in a similar manner. He observed in it a large quantity 
of pro>f Qons, numerous bales of rich merchandise piled up, silk stuffs and 
brocaded, rich and valuable carpets, and besides all this, great quantities of 
money, Doth silver and gold, some in heaps, and some in large leather bags, 
placed one on another. At the sight of all these things, it seemed to him that 
this cave had been used not only for years, but for centuries, as a retreat for 
robbers, who had regularly succeeded each other. 

Ali Baba did not hesitate long as to the plan he should pursue. He went 
into the cave, and as soon as lie was there, the door shut; but as he knew the 
secret by which to open it, this gave him no sort of uneasiness. He paid no 
attention to the silver, but made directly for the gold coin, and particularly that 
which was in the b%s. He took up at several times as much as he could carry, 
and when he had got together what he thought sufficient for loading his three 
asses, he went and collected them together, as they had each strayed to some 
distance. He then brought them as close as he could to the rock, and loaded 
them ; and in order to conceal the sacks; he so covered the whole over with 
wood, that no one could perceive anything else. When he had finished all this, , 
he went up to the door, and had no sooner pronounced the words, “Shut,' 
Sesam£,” than it closed ; for although it shut of itself every time he went in, it 
remained open on coming out only by command. % 

This being done, Ali Baba took the road to the Jtown ; and when he got to 
his own house, he drove his asses into a smafl ccurt, shut the gate witfi * k 
great care. He threw down the small quantity of 'food that covered the bags, 
add carried the latter into his house, where he raid them down in a regular 
manner before his wife, who sitting upon a sofa. 
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His .vif? felt the sacks to know their contents ; atui when sine found them to 


be full of money, she suspected her husband of having stolen them, so that 
whea he brought them all Wore her, she could not help sayingl, * ‘ Ali Baba, is 
it possible that you should — ” He immediately interrupted ht*r, “Peace, my 


it possible that you should — ” He immediately interrupted Peace, my 

dear wife,*' exclaimed he, “do not alarm yourself, I am not i tljdef, unless that 
title be attached to those who take from thieves. You will cfoange y°y r 
opinion of me, when I shall have told you my good fortune.” I»e emptied the 
sacks, the contents of which formed a heap of gold, that quite damped his wife s 
eyes ; and when he had done so, he related his whole adventure Aom beginning 


to end ; and as he concluded, he above all things conjured Hjkr to keep it 
;*ecrct. 4 

His wife, recovering from her alarm, began to rejoice in the' fortunate cir- 
cumstance which had befallen them ; and was going to count oy»r the money 
that lay before her, piece by piece, “ What are you going to d& ?” said he ; 


( “you aie very foolish, wife; you would never have done counttin^. 


immediately dig a pit to bury it in ; we have no time to lose.” 


1 1 is proper, 


though,” lcplied the wife, “that we should know nearly what qulmtity there 
may be. I will go for a small measure in the neighbourhood, am| whilst you 
are digging the pit, I will ascertain how much there is.” “ W1 /ou want to 
do, wife,” replied Ah Baba, “ is of no use, and if you will take advice, you 

will give up the intention. However, do as you please, only re 'ber not to 

betray the secret.” 

In order to satisfy herself, the wife of All Baba set off an, ;nt to he 
brother-in-law, Cassim, who lived a short distance from her he Cassin 

was from home, so she begged his wife to lend her a measure for a ’ minutes 
She inquired if she wanted a large or a small one, to which Ah " Vs wif 
replied, that a small one would suit her : “That I will, with pleasui J tb 

sister-in-law; “wait a moment and I will bring it you.” She wen k : 

measure, but knowing the poverty of Ali Baba, she was curious to k. 
sort of gram his wife wanted to measure ; she therefore put some talk m( 
the measure, which she did without its being perceptible. She retur . w 
it* and giving it to the wife of Ali Baba, apologized for having made i, cr v 
so long, with the excuse that she had some difficulty to find it. 1 

The wife of Ah Baba returned home, and placing the measure on the K ie « 
gold, filled ami then emptied it at a little distance on the sofa, till a ir nc 1 
measured the whole ; her husband by this time having dug the pit for its re( 
tion, she informed him hoy many measures there were, with which the v v 
both very well contented. While Ah Baba was burying the gold, his w 1 
prove her diligence and punctuality, went back with the measure to her s * * u 
in-law, but without observing that a piece of gold had stuck to the botto , t 
it “ Here, sister,” said she, on returning it, “you see I have not kept 
mcaame long ; I am much obliged to you for lending it to me.” 

The vwte of Ah Balia had seaieely turned her back, when Cassim’s 
looked at the bottom of the measure, and was inexpressibly astonished to s< 
piece of gold stick ing to it. Envy instantly took possession of her brea, 
“What ! * said she to herself, <s Ah Baba measures his gold ! Where can th ( 
miserable wretch have obtained it?” Her husband, Cassim, as was befoi. 
mentioned, was from home : he had gone as usual to his shop, from whence hi 1 
would not returti till evening. The time of his absence appeared an age to hei, 
in the state of impatience she was then in, to acquaint him with a circumstance 
which she concluded would surprise him as much as it had done her. 
i return home, his wife said to him, “ Cassim, you think you are rich, 

j but you are deceived ; Ali Baba must have infinitely more wealth than you are 
j possessed of; he does not count his money as you do, he measures it” Cassim 
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demanded an explanation of this enigma, and she unravelled it by acquainting 
him of the expedient she had used to make the discovery, and showing him the 
piece of : lonoy ;he had found adhering to the bottom of the measure ; a coin 
so ancient that the name of the prince viiich was engraven on it, was unknown 
to her. „ 

Far from feeling satisfaction at the good fortune which his brother had met , 
with to relieve him from poverty, Cassim conceived implacable jealousy on the 
occasion. He passed almost the whole night without dosing his eyes. The 
next morning before sunrise he went to him. He did not treat him as a brother : 
that endearing appellation had been forgotten since his marriage with the rich 
widow. “Ali Baba,” said he, addressing him, “you are very reserved as to 
your affairs ; you pretend to be poor and miserable, and a beggar, and yet you 
measure your money.” “Brother,” replied Ali Baba, V I do not understand 
your meaning, pray explain yourself. * “ Do not pretend ignorance,” resumed 

Cassim; and showing him the piece of gold his wife had given him, “how 
many pieces,” added he, “have ybu like this, that my wife found sticking to 
the bottom of the measure yesterday ? " 

From this speech Ali Baba conjectured that Cassim, and his wife also, in 
consequence of his own wife’s obstinacy, were already acquainted with what 
he was so interested to conceal from them ; but the discovery was made, and 
nothing could now be done to remedy the evil. Without . howing the least 
sign of surprise or vexation, he frankly owned to his brother the whole affair, 
and told him by what chance he had found the retreat of the thieves, and where 
it was situated ; and he offered, if he would agree to keep it secret, to Jiarc the 
treasure with him. 

“This I certainly expect,” replied Cassim in a haughty tone; and ^dded, 
“but I desire to know also the precise spot where this treasure lies concealed, 
the marks and signs which may lead to it, and enable me o visit the place 
myself should I feel myself inclined, otnerwise I will go and inform the officer , 
of police of it If you refuse to comply, you will not only be deprived of all • 
hope of obtaining any more, but you will even lose that you have already taken ; 
and I, instead, shall receive my portion for having informed against you.” 

Ali Baba, led rather by his natural goodness of heart than intimidated by tho 
insolent menaces of a cruel brother, gave him all the information he desired, 
und oven told him the words he must pronounce, both on entering the cave and 
on quitting it. Cassim made no further inquiries of Ali Baba ; he left him with 
the determination of preventing him in any further views he migh' have on the 
treasure. Full of the hope of possessing himself of the whole, he zet off the 
next morning before break of day with ten mules charged with large hampers, 
which he proposed to fill, still indulging the prospect of taking a much larger 
number in a second expedition, according to the sums he might find in the cave. 
He took the road which Ali Baba had pointed out, and arrived at the Tock and 
the tree, which from description he knew to be the same that had concealed his 
brother. He looked for the door, and soon discovered it. Having pronounced 
“Open, Sesame,” the doefr obeyed; he entered, and it immediately after 
closed. In examining the cave, he was in the utmost astonishment to find 
much more riches *han the description of Ali Baba had led him to expect, and 
his admiration increased as he. examined each thing separately. Avaricious as 
he was, he could have passed the whole day in feasting his eyes with the sight 
of so much gold; but he reflected that he was come to take away and lade his 
ten mules with as much as he could collect ; h% therefore took up a .lumber of 
sacks, and coming to the door, his mind filled with a multitude of ideas, far 
removed from that which was of the most consequence, he found that he had 
brgOtten the important words, and instead of pronouncing “SesamV’ »*id, 1 
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barley.” He was struck with astonishment on perceiving that the 
floor, instead of flying open, remained closed ; he named various other kinds 
of gram ; all but the right were called upon, and the door did not move. 

Cassini was not prepared for an adventure of this nature ;in the imminent 
danger in which he beheld himself, fear took entire possession of his mind ; the 
mow he endeavoured to recollect the word “ sesam&/M:he more was his memory 
confused, and he remained as totally ignorant of it as if he had never heard the 
i word mentioned. He threw the sacks he had collected on the ground, and 
paced with hasty steps backward and forward in the cave \ the riches which 
surrounded him had no longer charms for his imagination. ~ * 

But let us leave Cassini to deplore his own fate, for he does not deserve our 
compassion. 

The robbers returned to their cave towards noon ; and when they were 
within a short distance of it, and saw the mules belonging to Cassim laden with 
hampers standing about the rock, they were a good deal surprised at such a 
novelty. 1 hey immediately advanced full' speed, and drove away the ten 
mules, which Cassim had neglected to fasten, and which therefore soon took 
flight and dispersed in the forest, so as to get quite out of sight. The robbers 
did not give themselves the trouble to run after the mules, for their chief object 
was to discover him to whom they belonged. While some were employed in 
examining the exterior recesses of the rock, the captain with the others alighted, 
and with their sabres in their hands, went towards the door, pronounced the 
words, and it opened. 

Cassim, who from the inside of the cave heard the noise of horses trampling 
on the ground, did not doubt that the robbers were arrived, and that his death 
was inevitable. Resolved, however, to attempt one effort to escape, and reach 
some place of safety, he placed himself near the door, read y to run out as soon 
as it should open. The word “Sc &am£,” which he had in vain endeavoured to 
recall to his remembrance, was scarcely pronounced, than it opened, and he 
rushed out with such violence, that lie ihrew the captain on the ground. He 
did not, however, avoid the other thieves, who, having their sabres drawn, slew 
him on the spot. 

The first care which occupied the robbers after this execution, was to enter 
the cave ; they found the sacks near the door, which Cassim, after having filled 
them with gold, had removed there for the convenience of lading his mules ; 
and they put them in their places again, without observing the deficiency of 
those which Alt Baba had previously carried away. Deliberating and consulting 
on this event, they could easily account for Cassim’s not having been able to 
effect his escape : but they could not in any way imagine how he had been able 
to enter the cave. They conceived that he might have descended from the top 
of the cave, but the opening which admitted the light was so high, and the 
summit of the rock so inaccessible on the outside, besides that there were no 
traceii of his having adopted this mode, that they all agreed it was beyond their 
conjecture. They could not suppose that he had entered by the door, unless 
he had been acquainted with the secret which caused it to open ; but they felt 
quite se< are that they alone were possessed of this secret, as they were ignorant 
of having been overheard by Ali Baba. 

But as the manner in which this circumstance had happened was tmpene* 
tmble, and their united riches were no longer in safety, they agreed to divide 
the carcase of Cassim into four quarters, and place them in the cave near the 
door— two quarters on one sidt* and two on the other— to frighten away any 
one who might have the boldness to hazard a similar enterprise ; resolving 
themselves not to return to the cave for some time, until the stench from the 
corpse should be subsided, This determination formed, they put it m execution ; 
« * 
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and when they had nothing further to detain them, they left their place of 
retreat well secured, 1 mounted their horses, and set off to scour the country in 
such roads as were most frequented by caravans, which afforded them favourable 
opportunities ©^exercising their wonted dexterity in plunder. 

The wife of Cassim, in the mean time, was in the greatest uneasiness, when 
she observed night approach, and yet her husband did not return. She went 
in the utmost alarm to Ali Baba, and said to him, “ Brother, I believe you are 
not ignorant that Cassim is gone to the forest, and for what purpose ; he is not 
yet come back, and night is already advancing j I fear that some accident may 
have befallen him.” 

Ali Baba suspected his brother’s intention after the conversation he had held 
with him, and for this reason he had desisted from visiting the forest on that 
day, that he might not offend him. However, without uttering any reproaches 
that could have given the slightest offence, either to her or her husband, had he 
been still living, he replied, that she need not yet feel any uneasiness concerning 
him, for that Cassim most probably thought it prudent not to return to the city 
until the night was considerably advanced. The wife of Cassim felt satisfied 
with this reason, and was the more easily persuaded of its truth, as she consi- 
dered how important it was that her husband should use the greatest secresy for 
the accomplishment of his purpose. She returned to her house, and waited 
patiently till midnight: but after that hour her fears redoubled, and were 
attended with still greater grief, a* she could not proclaim it, nor even relieve it 
by cries, the cause of which she saw the necessity of concealing from, the neigh- 
bourhood. She then began to repent of the silly curiosity which, instigated by 
the most despicable envy, had induced her to endeavour to penetrate into the 
private affairs of her brother and sister-in-law. The night was spent in weeping, 
and at break of day she ran to them, and announced the cause of her early 
visit, less by her words than her tears. 

Ali Baba did not wait for his sister’s entreaties, to go and seek for Cassim. 
He immediately set off with his three asses, and went to the forest. As he 
drew near the rock, he was astonished on observing that blood had been shed 
near the door ; and not having in his way met either "his brother or the ten 
mules, he conceived no favourable omen. He reached the door, and on pro- 
nouncing the words, it opened. He was struck with horror when he distin- 
guished the body of his brother cut into four quarters : yet he did not hesitate 
on the course he was to pursue in rendering the last act of duty to his brother’s 
remains, notwithstanding the small share of fraternal affection he had received 
from him during his life. He found materials in the cave to wrap up the body ; 
and making two packets of the four quarters, he placed them on one of fits 
asses, covering them with sticks, to conceal them. The other two asses he 
quickly loaded with sacks of gold, putting wood over them as on the preceding 
occasion ; and having finished all he had to do, and commanded the door to 
close, he took the road to the city, using the precaution to wait at the entrance 
of the forest until night was closed, that he might return without being observed. 
When he got home, he left the two asses that were laden with gold, desiring his 
•wife to take care to unload them; and having in a few words acquainted her 
with what had happened to Cassim, he led the other ass to his sister-in-law; 

Ali Baba knocked at the door, which was opened to him by hforgiana : this 
Morgiana was a female slave, crafty, cunning, and fruitful in inventions to 
forward the Success of the most difficult enterprise, in which character Ah Baba 
knew her well. When he had entered the court, He took off the wood and the 
two packages from the ass, and taking the slave aside, “Morgiana,” said he, 
“ the first thing I have to request of you is inviolable secresy ; you will soon 
see how necessary it is, not only to me, but to your mistress. These two 
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packets contain the body of your master, and we must endeavour to bury him 
aaif he had died a natural death. Let me speak to your mistress, and be 
attentive to what I shall say to her.” 

Morgiana went to acquaint her mistress, and Ali Baba followed her. 
“Well, brother,” inquired his sister-in-law in an impatient tone, “what 
news do you bring of my husband ? Alas 1 I perceive no traces of conso- 
lation in your countenance.” “Sister,” replied Ali Baba, “I cannot answer 
you, unless you will first promise to listen to me from the beginning to the end 
of my story without interruption. It is of no less importance to you than to 
me, under the present circumstances, to preserve the greatest secresy ; it is 
absolutely necessary for your repose and security.” “ Ah !” cried the sister, 
without elevating her voice, “this preamble convinces me that my husband is no 
more ■ but at the same time, I feel the necessity of the secresy you require ; I 
must do violence to my feelings : speak, I attend.” 

Ali Baba then related to her all that had happened during his journey, 
until his arrival with the body of Cassim : “ Sister,” added he, “here is a new 
cause of affliction for you, the more distressing, as it was unexpected ; although 
the evil is without remedy, if, nevertheless, anything can afford your conso- 
lation, I offer to join the small property God has granted me, to yours, by 
marrying you ; I can assure you my wife will not be jealous, and you will live 
comfortably together. If this proposal meets your approbation, we must con- 
trive to bury my brother as if he had died a natural death ; and this is a trust 
which I think you may safely repose in Morgiana ; and I will, on my part, 
contribute *all in my power to assist her. ” 

The widow of Cassim reflected that she could not do better than consent 
to this offer ; for he possessed greater riches than she was left with, an'd besides, 
by the discovery of the treasure, might increase them considerably. She did 
not therefore refuse his proposal, but on the contrary, regarded it as a reason- 
able motive for consolation. *She wiped away her tears, which had begun to 
flow abundantly, and suppressed those mournful cries, which women usually 
utter on the death of their husbands, and thereby sufficiently testified to Ali 
Baba that she accepted his offer. 

Ali Baba left the widow of Cassim in this disposition of mind, and having 
strongly recommended Morgiana to acquit herself properly in the part she was 
to perform, he returned Itome with his ass. ^ 

Morgiana did not belie her character for cunning. She went out with Ali 
Baba, and repaired to an apothecary, who lived in the neighbourhood; she 
knocked at the shop-door, and when it was opened, asked for a particular kind 
of lozenge of great efficacy in dangerous disorders. The apothecary gave her as 
much as the money she offered would pay for, asking who was ill in her master's 
family. “Ah!” exclaimed she, with a deep sigh, “it is my worthy master, 
Cassim himself. No one can understand his complaint ; he can neither speak 
nor eat.” 

On the following day, she again went to the same apothecary, and with tears 
in her eyes inquired for an essence, which it was customary only to administer 
when die patient was reduced to the last extremity, and when few hopes were 
entertained of life. “ Alas!” cried she, as she received it from the hands of 
the apothecary, apparently in the deepest affliction, “ I fear this remedy will not 
be of more use than the lozenges, I shall lose my good master ! ” 

On the other hand, as Ali Baba and liis wife were seen going backwards and 
j forwards to the house of Cassim, m the course of the day, no one was surprised 
towards evening on hearing the piercing cries of his widow and Morgiana, 
which announced the death of Cassim. At a very early hour the next morning, 

, whci > day began to appear, Morgiana knowing that a good old cobbler lived 
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near, who was one of the first to open his shop, went out in search of him. 
Coming up to him, she wished him a good day, and put a piece of gold into his 
hand. 

Baba Mustapha, known to all the world by this name, was naturally of a gay 
turn, and had always something laughable to say. Examining the piece of 
money, as it was yet scarcely daylight, and seeing it was gold, “A good 
hansel*” said he; “what’s to be done? I am ready to do what I am bid.” 
“ Baba Mustapha,” said Morgiana to him, “ take all you want for sewing, and 
come directly with me; but on this condition, that you let me put a bandage 
over your eyes, when we have got to a certain place.” At these words Baba 
Mustapha began to make difficulties. “ Oh, oh,” said' he, “you want me to 
do something against my conscience, or my honour ; ” then putting another piece 
of gold into his hand, “God forbid,” said Morgiana, “that I should require 
you to do anything that would stain your honour ; only come with me, and fear 
nothing.” 

Baba Mustapha suffered himself to be led by the slave, who, when she had 
reached the place she had mentioned, bound a handkerchief over his eyes, and 
conducted him to the house of her deceased master ; nor did she remove the 
bandage until he was in the chamber, where the body was deposited, each 
quarter in its proper place. Then taking tt off, “Baba Mustapha,” said she, 
“ I have brought you here, that you might sew these pieces together. Lose no 
time, and when you have done 1 will give you another piece of gold.” 

When Baba Mustapha had finished his job, Morgiana bound his eyes again 
before he left the chamber, and having given him the third piece of money 
according to her promise, and earnestly recommended him to secresy, she con- 
I ducted him to the place where she had first put on the handkerchief ; and having 
j again taken it off, she left him to return to his house, following him, however, 
with her eyes until he was out of sight, lest he should have the curiosity to 
return and watch her movements. * 

Morgiana had heated some water to wash the body of Cassim ; and Ali Baba, 
who entered just as she returned, washed it, perfumed it with incense, and 
wrapped it in the burying-clothes, with the accustomed ceremonies. The 
undertaker also brought the coffin, which Ali Baba had taken care to order. 
In order that he might not observe anything particular, Moqpana took the 
coffin in at the door, and having paid and sent him away, she assisted Ali Baba 
to put the body into it. When he had nailed down the boards which covered 
it, she went to the mosque to give notice that evesything was ready for the 
funeral. The people belonging to the mosque, whose office it is to wash the 
bodies of the dead, offered to come and perform their usual function ; but she 
told them that all was done and ready. 

Morgiana was scarcely returned when the iman and the other ministers of the 
mosque arrived. Four of the neighbours took the coffin on their shoulders, and 
‘ carried it to the cemetery, following the iman, who repeated prayers as he went 
along. Morgiana, as slave to the deceased, went next, with her head uncovered, 
bathed in tears,* and uttering the most piteous cries from time to time, beating 
her breast, and tearing her hair : Ali Baba closed the procession, accompanied 
by some of the neighbours, who occasionally took the place of the others, to 
relieve them in carrying the coffin until they reached the cemetery. 

As for the widow of Cassim, she remained at home to lament and weep with 
the women of the neighbourhood, who, according to the usual custom, repaired 
to her house during the ceremony of the burials and joining their cries to hers, 
filled the air with sounds of woe. In this manner the fatal end of Cassim was 
so well concealed that no one in the city had the least suspicion of the affair. 

Three or four days after the interment of Cassim, Ali Baba removed the few 
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goods he was possessed of, together with the money he had taken from the 
robbers’ store, which he only conveyed by night, into the house of the widow of 
in order to establish himself there, and thus announce his recent marriage 
with his sister-in-law; and as such marriages are by no means extraordinary in 
our religion, no one showed any marks of surprise on the occasion. 

AJi Baba had a son, who had lately ended an apprenticeship with a merchant 
of considerable repute, and who had always bestowed the highest commendations 
on his conduct; to this son he gave the shop of Cassim, with a further promise 
that if he continued to l>ehave with prudence, he would ere long marry him 
advantageously, considering his situation in life. 

But let us now leave Ali Baba to enjoy the first dawn of his good fortune, 
and return to the forty thieves. They came back *0 their retreat in the forest, 
when the time they had agreed to be absent had expired ; but their astonishment 
wan indescribable when they found the body of Cassim gone, and it was greatly 
increased on perceiving a visible diminution of their treasure. 11 We are dis- 
covered,” said the captain, “and lost beyond recovery if, we are not very 
careful, and take immediate measures to remedy the evil ; wC shall by insensible 
(hgrees lose all these riches which our ancestors, as well as ourselves, have 
1 amassed with so much danger and fatigue. All that we can at present judge of 
* the loss we have sustained 16, that the thief whom we surprised at the fortunate 
moment when he was going to make his escape, knew the secret of opening the 
door. But he was nof the only one who possesses it, another must have the 
same knowledge. IBs body being removed, and our treasure diminished, are 
j 1 neon tedi tale proofs of the fact. And as we have no reason to suppose that 
more than two people are acquainted with the secret, having destroyed one, we 
must not suffer the other to escape. What say you, my brave men ? Are you 
not of my opinion?” 

This proposal of the captain was thought so reasonable and proper by the 
whole tioop, that they all approved it, and agreed that it would be advisable to 
relinquish every other enterprise and occupy themselves solely with this, which 
they should not abandon until they had succeeded in detecting the thief. 

44 1 expected no otherwise, from your known courage and bravery,” resumed 
the captain; “but the firu thing to be done is, that one of you who is bold, 
courageous, and possessed of some address, should go to the city, without arms, 
and in the dress of a ttaveller and a stranger, and employ all his art to discover 
if the singular death we indicted on the culprit whom we destroyed, as he 
[ deserved, is the common tepic of conversation, who he was, and where he lived. 
This it is absolutely necessary we should be acquainted with, that we may not 
do anything of which we may have to repent, by making ourselves known in a 
country where we have been so long forgotten, and where it is so much our interest 
to remain %o. But in order to inspire him with ardour who shall undertake this 
commission, and to prevent his bringing us a false report, which might occasion 
. our total ruin, I propose that he should submit to the penalty of death m case 
of failure.” 

Without waiting for the rest to give their opinions, one of the robbers said, 
“ 1 willingly submit, and glory m exposing my life for the execution of such a 
commission. If I should fail in the attempt, you will at least remember that 
neither courage nor good-will have been deficient in my offer to serve the whole 
troop, 11 

1 Tills robber, after having received the commendation of the captain and his 
1 companions, disguised himself vn such a way that no one could have suspected 
{ him to be what he in reality was. He set off at night, and managed so well 
; that he entered the city just as day was beginning to appear. He went towards 
| the square, where be saw only one shop open, which was that of Baba Mustapha. 
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Baba Mustapha was seated on his stool, with his awl in his hand, ready to 
begin his work. The thief went up to him and wished him a good morning, 
and perceiving him to be advanced in years, “ My good man,” said he, “you 
rise betimes to your work ; it is not possible that you can see clearly at this 
early hour, so old as you are; and even if it were broad day, I doubt whether 
your eyes are good enough to sew with. ” 

“ Whoever you are,” replied Baba Mustapha, “ you do not know much of me. 
Notwithstanding my age, I have excellent eyes; and so you would have said 
had you known that not long ago I sewed up a dead body in a place where 
there was not more light than we have now.’ 1 

The robber felt great satisfaction at having on his arrival addressed himself to 
a man who immediately gave him, of his own accord, that intelligence which he 
did not doubt was the very same he was in search of. “A dead body, ” replied 
he, with a feigned astonishment, to induce the other to proceed, “ why sew up 
a dead body ? I suppose you mean that you sewed the shroud in which he was 
buried. 11 “ No, no, said Baba Mustapha, u I know what X say; you want me 
to tell you more about it, but you shall not know another syllable. 

The thief wanted no further proof to be fully persuaded that he was in a good 
train to discover what he was m search of. He drew out a piece of gold, and 
putting it into Baba Mustapha’s hand, he said, “ I have no desire to become 
acquainted with your secret, although I can assure you I should not divulge it, 
even if you had entrusted me with it. The only thing which I entreat of you is 
to have the goodness to direct me, or to come with me, and show mo the house., 
where you sewed up the dead body. ” 

“Should I even feel myself inclined to grant your request, 11 replied Baba 
Mustapha, holding the piece of money in his hand ready to return it, “ I assure 
you that I could not do it, and this you may take my word for. And I will tell 
you the reason : they took me to a particular place, and there they bound my 
eyes, from whence I suffered myself to be led to the house ; and when I had 
finished what I had to do, I was conducted back to the same place in the same 
manner. You see, therefore, how impossible it is that I should be of any service 
to you.” “ But at least,” resumed the robber, “ you must remember nearly the 
way you went after your eyes were bound ; pray come with me, I will put a 
bandage over your eyes at that place, and we will walk together along the same 
streets, and follow the same turnings, which you will probably recollect to have 
gone over before ; and, as all trouble deserves a reward, here is another piece of 
gold. Come, grant me this favour. 11 Saying these words, he put another piece 
of money into his hand. 

The two pieces of gold tempted Baba Mustapha; he looked at them in his 
hand some time without saying a word, consulting within himself what he 
should do. A* length he drew his pmse from his bosom, and putting them in 
it, “I cannot positively assure you,” said he, “that I remember exactly the 
way they took me, but since you will have it so, come along, X will do my best 
to remember it.” 

To the great satisfaction of the robber, Baba Mustapha got up to go with 
him, and without shutting up his shop, where there was nothing of consequence 
to lose, he conducted the robber to the spot where Morgiana had put the 
bandage over hie eyes. When they were armed, u This is the place,” said he, 
“where my eyes were bound, and I was .turned the way you see me.” The 
robber, who had his handkerchief ready, tied it over his eyes, and walked by 
his side, partly leading him and partly being cdhducted by him, rill he stopped. 

, Baba Mustapha then said, “ I think I did not go farther than this; ” and he 
was in fact exactly before the house which formerly lielonged to Cassim, and , 
where Ali Baba now resided. Before he took the bandage from his eyes, the 
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robber quickly made a mark on the door with some chalk he had for the purpose, ! 
and when he had taken it off he asked him if he knew to whom the house I 
belonged. Baba Mustapha replied, that he did not live in that division of the 
town, and therefore could not give him any information respecting it. As the > 
robber found he could gain no further intelligence from Baba Mustapha, he 
thanked him for the trouble he had taken, and when he left him to return to 
his shop, he took the road to the forest, where he was persuaded he should be 
well received. 

Soon after the robber and Baba Mustapha had separated, Morgi&na had 
occasion to go out on some errand, and when she returned she observed the 
, mark which the robber had made on the door of Ali Baba’s house. She 
stopped to consider it. “ What can this mark signify?” thought she; “has 
any one a spite against my master, or has it been done only for diversion ? Be 
the motive what it may, it will be well to use precautions against the worst that 
may happen. ” She therefore took some chalk, and as several of the doors both 
above and below her master’s were alike, she marked them in the same manner, 
and then went in without Saying anything of what she had done either to her 
master or mistress. 

The thief in the mean time continued on his road till he arrived at the forest, 
where he rejoined his companions at an early hour. He related the success of 
his journey, dwelling much on the good fortune that had befriended him in dis- 
covering so soon the very man who could give him the best information on the j 
subject he went about, and which no one but he could have acquainted him . 
with. They all listened to him with great satisfaction, and the captain, after ] 
praising his diligence, thus addressed the party: “Comrades,” said he, “we | 
have no time to lose ; let us secretly arm oui selves and depart, and when we I 
have entered the city, which, not to create suspicion, we had best do separately, 
let us all assemble in the great square, some on one side of it, some on the other, 
and I will go and find out the house with our companion who has brought us 
this good news, by which I shall be able to judge what method will be most 
advantageous.” 

The robbers all applauded their captain’s proposal, and they were very shortly 
equipped for their departure. They went in small parties of two or three 
together; and, walking at a proper distance from each other, they entered the j 
city without occasioning any suspicion. The captain, and he who had been ' 
there in the morning, were the last to enter it ; and the latter conducted the 
captain to the street in wfiich he had marked the house of Ali Baba. When 
they reached the first house that had been marked by Morgiana, he pointed it 
out, saying that was ^he one. But as they continued walking on without • 
stopping, that they might not raise suspicion, the captain perceived that the 
next door was marked in the same manner, and on the same part, which he 
observed to his guide, and inquired whether this was the house or that they had 
passed? His guide was quite confused, and knew not what to answer; and his 
embarrassment increased when, on proceeding with the captain, he found that 
four or five doors successively had the same mark. He assured the captain, 
with an oath, that he had marked but one. “I cannot conceive,” added he, 
“who can have imitated my mark with so much exactness, but I confess that I 
cannot now distinguish that which I had marked.” 

The captain, who found that his design did not succeed, returned to the great 
square, where he told the first of his people whom he met to acquaint the rest 
that they had lost their labour^and made a fruitless expedition, and that now 1 
nothing remained but to return to their place of retreat. He set the example - • 
. and they all followed \n the same order they came. f 

J ’When the troop had re-assembled in the forest, the captain explained to the* 
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the reason of his having ordered them to return. The conductor was unani- 
mously declared deserving of death, and he ’joined in his own condemnation, 
by owning that he should have been mor^cautious in taking his measures ; he 
presented his head with firmness to him who advanced to sever it from his 
body. 

As it was necessary for the safety and preservation of the whole band, that so 
great an injury should not pass off unrevenged, another robber, who flattered 
himself with hopes of better success than he who had just been punished, 
presented himself, and requested the preference. It was granted him. He 
I w r ent to the city, corrupted Baba Mustapha by the same artifice that the first 
I had used, and he led him to the house of Ali Baba with his eyes bound. 

The thief marked it with red in a place where it would be less discernible, 

| thinking that would be a sure method of distinguishing it from those that were 
| maiked with white. But a short time after, Morgiana went out as on the pre- 
j cued mg day, and on her return the red mark did not escape her piercing eye. 

She reasoned as before, and did not fail to make a similar red mark on the 
* neighbouring doors. 

| The thief, when he returned to his companions in the forest, boasted of the 
precautions he had taken, which he declared to be infallible to distinguish the 
nouse of All Baba from the others. The captain and the rest thought with him, 
that he was sure of success. They repaired to the city in the same order, and 
with as much care as before, armed also in the same way, ready to execute the 
blow they meditated; the captain and theiohber went immediately trr the street 
where Ali Baba resided ; but the same difficulty occurred as on the former 
occasion. The captain was irritated, and the thief in as great a consternation 
as he who had preceded him in the same business. 

Thus was the captain obliged to return again on that day with his comrades, 
as little satisfied with his expedition as he had been on the preceding one. 
The robber, who was the author of the disappointment, underwent the punish- 
ment to which he had before voluntarily submitted himself. 

The captain, seeing his troop diminished by two brave associates, feared it 
might still decrease if he continued to trust to others the discovery of the house 
where Ali Baba resided. Their example convinced him that they did not all 
excel in affairs that depended on the head, as in those in which strength of arms 
was required. He therefore undertook the business himself: he went to the 
city, and with the assistance of Baba Mustapha, who was ready to perform the 
same service for him which he had done for the othfir two, lie found the house 
of Ali Baba, but not choosing to amuse himself in making marks on it, which 
had hitherto proved so fallacious, he examined it so thoroughly, not only by 
looking at it attentively, but by passing before it several times, that at last he 
was certain he could not mistake it. 

The captain, satisfied of having obtained the object of his journey, by 
becoming acquainted with what he desired, returned to the forest, and when he 
had reached the cave where the rest of the robbers were waiting his return, 
“ Comrades,” said he, addressing them, “nothing now can prevent our taking 
full revenge of the injury that has been done us. I know with certainty the 
house of the culprit who is to experience it ; and on the road I have meditated 
a way of making him feel it so privately, that no one shall be able to discover 
the place of our retreat any more than that where our treasure is deposited; for 
this must be our principal object in our enterprise, otherwise, instead of being 
serviceable, it will only prove fatal to u» all This is what I have conceived to 
' obtain this end ; and when I have explained the plan to you, if any one can 
propose a better expedient, let him communicate it.” He then told them in 
what manner he intended to conduct the affair, and as they all gave their 
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a >urobation, he charged them to divide into small parties, and go into the 
11 ighbouring towns and villages, and to buy nineteen mules and thirty-eight 
large leather jars to carry oil, one of which must be lull, and all the others 
empty, 

1« the comae qf two or three days the thieves had completed their purchase; 
and as the empty jars were rather too narrow at the mouth for the purpose he 
intended them, the captain had them enlarged. Then having made one of his 
men enter each jar, armed as he thought necessary, he closed them so as to 
arvpear full of oib leaving, however, that past open which had been unsewed to 
admit air for them to breathe; and the better to cany on the deception, he 
nibbed the outside of the jars with oil, which he took from the fail one. 

Things being thus disposed, the mules were laden with the thirty-seven 
robbers, each concealed in a jar, and the jar that was filled with oil; when the 
captain, as conductor, took the road to the city at the hour that had been agreed, 
.a. id arrived about an hour after sunset, as he proposed. He went straight to 
T.ie house of Ali Baba, intending to knock, and request admission for the night 
fur himself and his mules. He was, however, spared the trouble of knocking ; 
lie found Ali Baba at the door, enjoying the fresh air after supper. He stopped 
his mules, and addressing himsel f to Ali Baba, “Sir,” said he, “I have 
brought the oil which you see from a great distance to sell it to-morrow at the 
imarket, and at this late hour 1 do not know where to go to pass the night; if it 
'would not occasion you much inconvenience, do me the favour to take me in far 
:the night ; you will confer a great obligation on me.” 

Although Ali Baba had seen the man who now spoke te him in the forest, 
and even heard his voice, yet he had no idea that this was the captain of the 
forty robber* disguised as an oil merchant “You are welcome*” said he, and 
immediately made room for him and his mules to go in. At the same time, 
Ali Baba called a slave he had, and ordered him, when the mules were unladen, 
n *t only to put them under cover in the stable but also to give them some hay 
A id com. He also took the trouble of going into the kitchen to desire Morgiana 
to get a supper quickly for a guest who was just arrived, and to prepare him a 
chamber and bed. 

Alt Baba did more to receive his gueat with all possible civility, observing, 
that after, he had unladen his mules, and they were taken into the stables as he 
had commanded, that he was seeking for a place to pass the night in, he went 
to him to beg him to come into the room where he received company, saying, 
that he could not suffer him to think of passing the night in the court The 
captain of the thieves endeavoured to excuse himself from accepting the invi- 
tation under the pretence of not giving trouble, but, in reality, that he might 
have an opportunity of executing what he meditated with more ease ; and it was 
not until Ali Baba had used fhe most urgent persuasions that be complied with 
his request 

Ali Baba not only remained with his perfidious guest who Bought his life in 
return for his hospitality, until Morgiana had served the supper, but be con- 
versed with him on various subjects which he thought migm amuse him, and 1 
did, not leave him till he had finished the repast he had provided. He then said, 
“ You are at liberty to do as you please ; you have only to agk for whatever 
you may want, and everything I have is at your service.” 

The captain of the robbers got up at the same time with Ah Baba and 
accompanied hint to the door, and while the latter went into the kitchen to 
speak to Morgiana, he went into* the court, with the pretext of going to the 
stable to see after his mules. 

Alt Baba having again enjoined Morgiana to be attentive to his guest, and 
to observe that he wanted nothing, added, “ I give you notice that to-morrow 
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before daybreak I shall go to the bath. Take care that my bathing-linaa is 
ready, and give it ip Abdalla (this was the name of his slaved, and make we 
some good broth to take when I return. ” After giving these orders he wfpt 
* to bed. 

The captain of the robbers, ip the mean time, on leaving the stable, went to 
give his people the necessary orders for what they were to do. Beginning from 
the first jar, and going through the whole number, he said to each, “ When I 
shall throw some pebbles from the chamber where I am to be lodged to-night, 
do not fail to rip open the jar from tpp to bottom with the knife y6u are for- 
nished with, and to come out ; I shall be with you immediately after.” The 
knife lie spoke of was pointed and sharpened for the purpose. Tins being done 
he returned, and when he got to the kitchen-door, Morgiana took a light and 
conducted him to the chamber she had prepared for him, and there left him, 
first asking if he were in want of anything more. Not to create any suspicion, 
he put out the light a short time after, and lay down in his clothes, to be ready 
to rise as soon as he had taken his first sleep. 

Morgiana did not forget Ali Baba’s orders ; she ju-epared his linen for the 
bath and gave it Abdalla, who was not yet gone to bed ; put the pot on the 
fire to make the broth, but while she was skimming it the lamp went out. 
There was no more oil in the house, and she had not any candle. She knew 
not what to do. She wanted a light to see to skim the pot, and mentioned her 
disaster to Abdalla. M Why are you so much disturbed at it! ” said he ; A4 go 
and take some oil out of one of the jars in the court. ” 

Morgiana thanked Abdalla for the hint, and while he retired to bed in the 
neat room to Ali Baba that he might be ready to go with turn to the bath, she 
took the oil-can and went into the court. As she drew near to the first jar that 
presented itself, the thief who was concealed within, said, in a low voice, u Is 
it time!” 

Although he had spoken softly, Morgiana was nevertheless struck with the 
sound, which she heard the more distinctly as the captain, when he had unladed 
his mules, had opened all the jars, and this among the rest, to give a little air 
to his men, who, though not absolutely deprived of breathing-room, were 
nevertheless in an uneasy situation. 

Any other slave except Morgiana, in the first moment of surprise at finding 
a man in the jar instead of some oil, as she expected, would have made a great 
uproar, which might have created irremediable misfortunes. But Morgiana 
was superior to those usually in her station ; she was instantly aware of the 
importance of secrecy in the affair, and the extreme danger in which Ali Baba 
and his family were as well as herself, and also the urgent necessity of devising 
a speedy remedy that should be executed with privacy. Her quick imagination 
soon conceived the means. She collected her thoughts, and without showing 
any emotion, she assumed the manner of the captain, and answered, ** Not yet, 
but presently.” She approached the next jar, and the same question was asked 
her ; she went on to them all in succession, making the ?aaiat answer to die 
same question, till she came to the last, which was full of oil 

Morgiana, by this means, discovered that her master, wio supposed he was 
, giving a night’s lodging to an oil-merchant only, bad afforded shelter to thirty- 
eight robbers, including the pretended merchant their captain. -She quickly 
filled her oil-can from the last jar, and returned into the kitchen ; and after 
having put some oil in her lamp and lighted it, she took a large kettle, and 
, went again into the court to fill it with oil from the jar. Tins done, she brought 
it back again, put it over the fire, and made a great blase under it with a quantity 
of wood; for the sooner the oil boiled, the sooner her plan, which was for the 
welfare of the whole family, would be executed, and it required the utmost 
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despatch. At length the oil boiled. She took the kettle and poured into each 
jar, from the first to the last, sufficient boiling oil to scald the robbers and 
deprive them of life, which she effected to her wishes. 

This act, so worthy of the intrepidity of Morgiana, being performed without 
noise or disturbance to any one, exactly as she had conceived it, she returned 
to the kitchen with the empty kettle, and shut the door. She put out the large 
fire she had made up for this purpose, and only left enough to finish boiling the 
broth for Ali Baba. She then blew out the lamp and remained perfectly silent, 
determined not to go to bed until she had observed, as much as the obscurity 
of night would allow her to distinguish, what would ensue, from a window of 
the kitchen which overlooked the court. 

Morgiana had scarcely waited a quarter of an hour when the' captain of the 
robbers awoke. He got up, and opening the window looked out; ali was 
dark, and a profound silence reigned ; he -gave the signal by throwing the 
pebbles, many of which fell on the jars, as the sound plainly proved. He 
listened, but heard nothing that could lead him to suppose his men obeyed the 
summons. He became uneasy at this delay, and threw some pebbles clown a 
second, and even a third time. They all struck the jars, yet nothing appeared 
to indicate that they were attended to ; he was at a loss to account for this 
mystery. He descended into the court in the utmost alarm, with as little noise 
as possible ; and approaching the first jar, as he was going to ask if the robber 
contained in it, and whom he supposed still living, was asleep, he smelt a 
strong scenj of hot and burning oil issuing from the jar, by which he suspected 
his enterprise against Ali Baba to destroy him, pillage his house, and carry off, 
if possible, all the money which he had taken from him and the community, 
had failed. He proceeded to the next jar, and to all in succession, and dis- 
covered that all his men had shared the same fate ; and by the diminution of 
the oil in that which he had brought full, he guessed the means that had been 
used to deprive him of the assistance he expected. Mortified at having thus 
missed his aim, he jumped over the garden-gate which led out of the court, 
and going from one garden to another by getting over the walls, he made his 
escape. 

When Morgiana perceived that all was still and silent, and that the captain 
of the thieves did not return, she concluded he had decamped, as he did, instead 
of attempting to escape by the house-door, which was fastened with double 
bolts. Fully satisfied and overjoyed at having so well succeeded in securing 
the safety of the whole family, she at length retired to bed and soon fell 
asleep. 

All Baba went out before daybreak, and repaired to the bath, followed by 
his slave, totally ignorant of the surprising event which had taken place in his 
house during his sle£p, for Morgiana had not thought it necessary to wake 
him, particularly as she had no time to lose, while she was engaged in her 
perilous enterprise, and it was useless to interrupt his repose after she had 
averted the danger. 

When he returned from the bath, the sun being risen, Ali Baba was surprised 
to see the jars of oil still in their places, and that the merchant had not taken 
them to the market with his mules ; he inquired the reason of Morgiana, who 
let him in, and who’ had left everything in its original state, in order to show 
him the deceit which had been practised on him, and to convince him more 
sensibly of the effort she had made for his preservation. 

“ My good master,” said Morgiana to Ali Baba’s question, ** may God pre- 
serve you and all your family. You will be better informed of what you wish 
to know when you shall have seen what I am going to show you, if you will 
take the trouble to come with me.” Ali Baba followed Morgiana, and when 
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she had shut the door, she took him to the first jar and bid him look in and see 
if it contained oil. He did as she desired : and perceiving a man in the jar, he 
hastily drew back and uttered a cry of surprise. c< Do not be afraid,” said she, 
“the man you see there will not do you any harm ; he has attempted it, but he 
will never hurt either you or any one else again, for he is now a lifeless corpse. ** 
“Morgiana 1” exclaimed Ali Baba, “what does all this mean? Do explain 
this mystery.” “I will explain it,” replied Morgiana; “but moderate your 
astonishment, and do not awaken the curiosity of your neighbours to learn what 
it is of the utmost importance that you should keep secret and concealed. Look 
first at all the other jars.” 

Ali Baba examined all the rest of the jars, one after the other, from the first 
till he came to the last, which contained the oil, and he remarked that its 
contents were considerably diminished., This operation being completed, he 
remained motionless with astonishment, sometimes casting his eyes on Morgiana, 
then looking at the jars, yet without speaking a w'ord, so great was his suiprise. 
At length, as if speech was suddenly restored to him, he said, “And what is 
become of the merchant?” 

“The merchant,” replied Morgiana, “is just as much a merchant as I am. I 
can tell you who he is, and what is become of him. But you will hear the whole* 
history more conveniently in your own chamber, for it is now time, for the sake 
of your health, that you should take your broth after coming out of the bath.” 
Whilst Ali Baba went into his room, Morgiana returned to the kitchen to get 
the broth; and when she brought it, bcfoic Ali Baba would take it, he said, 
“Begin to relate this wonderful history, and satisfy the extreme impatience I 
I feel to know all its circumstances.” 

Morgiana, in obedience to Ali Baba’s request, detailed the events of the 
preceding night, adding, as she concluded: “1 am convinced that this is the 
conclusion of a scheme of which I observed the beginning two or three days ago, 
but which I did not thirfk it necessary to trouble you with an account of.” She 
then described the marks made upon the door, and the manner in which she had 
rendered them useless, adding : “If you connect this with what has happened, 
you will find that the whole is a machination contrived by the thieves of the 
forest, whose troop, I know not how, seems to be diminished by two. But be 
that as it may, it is now reduced to three at most. This proves that they are 
determined on your death, and you will do right to be on your guard against 
them, so long as you are certain that even one remains. On my part, I will 
do all in my power towards your preservation, which indeed I consider my 
duty.” 

When Morgiana ceased speaking, Ali Baba, penetrated with gratitude for 
the great obligation he owed her, replied, “I will recompense you as you 
deserve, before I die. I owe my life to you, and to give you an immediate 
proof of my feelings on the occasion, I from this moment give you your liberty, 
and will soon reward you in a more ample manner. X am persuaded, as well 
as yourself that the forty robbers laid this snare for me. God, through your 
means, has delivered me from the danger ; I hope he will continue to protect 
me from their malice, and that by averting destruction from my head, he will 
make it recoil with greater certainty on them, and thus deliver the world from 
so dangerous and cursed a persecution. What we have now to do, is to use 
the utmost despatch in burying the bodies of this pest of the human race, yet 
with so much secrecy that no one shall entertain the slightest suspicion of their 
fate ; and for this purpose I will instantly gft to work with Abdalla.” 

Ali Baba’s garden was of a considerable length, and terminated by some 
large trees. He went without delay with his slave to dig a grave under these 
trees, of sufficient length and breadth to contain the bodies he had to inter. 
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The ground was loft, and easy to remove, so they were not long in completing 
theft Work. They took the bodies out of the jars, and set apart the arms With 
which die robbers bad furnished themselves. , They then carried the bodies to 
the bottom of the garden, and placed them in the grave, and after having 
covered them with the earth they had previously removed, they Spread about 
What remained, to make the surface of the ground appear even as it was before, 
AI! Babh carefully concealed the oil jars and the arms ; and as for the mules, 
of Which he Was not then in want, he sent them to the market at different times, 
Where he disposed of them hy means of his slave. 

Whilst All Baba was taking these precautions to prevent its being publicly 
Ifftown by what means he had become rich in so short a space of time, the 
Captain of the forty thieves had returned to the forest, mortified beyond measure 
At having met With such bad success. On reaching the cavern, the dismal 
solitude of this gloomy habitation appeared to him insupportable. u Brave 
companions,” cried he, “partners of my labours and my pains, where are you? 
What can I accomplish without your assistance ? Did I select and assemble 
you only to see you perish all at one moment, by a destiny so fatal and 
so unworthy Of your courage? My regret for your loss would not have been so 
poignant had you died sabre in hand like valiant men. When shall I be able 
to collect together another troop of intrepid men like you ; and even should I 
Wish it, how could I undertake it, without exposing so much specie in gold and 
Silver to the mercy of him who hath already enriched himself with a part 
of this treasure? I cannot, I must not, think of such an enterprise until I have 
put a period to his existence. What I have not been able to accomplish with 
such powerful assistance, I will perform alone; and when I shall have secured 
this immense property from being exposed to pillage, I will then endeavour to 
provide a master fthd successors for it after my decease, that it maybe not only 
preserved, but augmented to the latest posterity.” Having formed this reso- 
lution, he felt no embarrassment as to the execution of it, and filled with 
the most pleasing hopes, he fell asleep, and passed the rest of the night very 
quietly. 

The next morning the captain of the robbers awoke at an early hour, as he 
had proposed, put on a dress suitable to his design, and repaired to the city, 
where he took a lodging in a khan. As he supposed that wnat had happened 
in the house of Ali Baba might have become generally known, he asked the 
host if there were any news stirring ; in reply to which the host talked on 
a variety of subjects, but 'none relating to what he wished to be informed 
| of. By this he concluded that the reason why Ali Baba kept the transaction 
i so profoundly secret, was that he did not wish it to be divulged that he had 
access to so immense a treasure ; and also that he was apprehensive of his life 
being in danger on this account. This idea excited him to neglect nothing that 
could h&Sten his destruction* which he intended to accomplish by means as 
\ Secret as AH Baba had adopted towards the robbers. 

The captain provided himself w ith a horse, which he made use of to convey 
to MS. lodging several kinds of rich stuffs and fine linens, bringing them from 
the forest at various times, with all the necessary precautions for keeping the 
/ 1 pfttce from whence he brought them Still concealed. In order to dispose of 
j this merchandise, when he had collected together as much as he thought 
| proper, he sought for a atom Having found one that would suit him, he 
I nirbd it of the proprietor, nflm|ed it with goods, and established himself in it. 

| The shop that Was exactly of§p$ite to his was that which had belonged to 
j Cuasth wtd tak now occupied by tne son of Ali Baba. 

! The captain of the robbers, who had assumed the name of Cogia Houssain, 
j did not fiyl in the proper civilities to the merchants his neighbours, which, 
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as being lately come, was the usual custom. But the son of Ali Baba being 
young and of a pleasing address, and the captain having more frequent occasion 
to converse with him than with the others, he very soon formed an intimacy 
with him. This acquaintance he soon resolved to cultivate with greater 
assiduity and care, when three or four days after he was settled in his shop, he 
recognised Ali Baba, who came to see his son, as he was in the constant habit 
of doing; and on inquiring of the son after his departure, discovered that 
he was his father. He now increased his attentions and caresses to him; 
he made him several little presents, and also often invited him to his table, 
where he regaled him very handsomely. 

The son of Ali Baba did not choose to receive so many obligations from 
Cogia Houssain without returning them. But his lodging was small, and he 
had no convenience lor regaling him as he wished. He mentioned his intention 
to his father ; adding that it was not proper that he should delay any longer to 
return the favours he had received from Cogia Houssain. 

Ali Baba very willingly took the charge of the entertainment. “My son,” 
said he, “to-morrow is Friday; and as it is a day on which the most con- 
siderable merchants, such as Cogia Houssain and yourself, keep their shops 
shut, invite him to take a walk with you after dinner, and as you return, direct 
yonr course so that you may pass my house, and then beg him to come 
in. It will be better to manage thus, than to invite him in a formal way. I 
will give orders to Morgiana to prepare a supper, and have it ready by the 
time you come.” 

On the 'Friday, Cogia Houssain and the son of Ali Baba met in the afternoon 
to take their walk together, as had been agreed. On their return, the son of 
Ali Baba, as if by accident, led Cogia Houssain through the street in which 
his father lived ; and when thev had reached the house, he stopped him, and 
knocked at the door. “ This,’’ said he, “is my father’s house ; he has desired 
roe to procure him the honour of your acquaintance* after what I told him of 
your friendship for me. I entreat you to add this favour to the many I have 
received from yon.” 

Although Cogia Houssain had now reached the object of his desires, which 
was to gain admission into the house of Ali Baba, and to attempt his life 
without hazarding his own or creating any suspicion, yet he now endeavoured 
to excuse himself, and pretended to take leave of the son : but as the slave of 
Ali Baba opened the door at that moment, the son, in an obliging manner, j 
took him by the hand, and going in first, drew him forward, and as it were, 
forced him to comply, though seemingly against his wishes. 

Ali Baba received Cogia Houssain in a friendly manner, and gave him as 
hearty a welcome as he could desire. He thanked him for his kindness to his 
son. “ The obligation he is under to you,” added he, “as well as myself, is ! 
so much the more considerable, as he is a young man who has not yet been 
much in the world, and you have the goodness to condescend to form his 
manners. ” 

Cogia Houssain did not spare his compliments in return for Ali Baba's, 
assuring him, that although his son had not acquired the experience of older 
men, yet that he was possessed of an amount of good sense, which was of more j 
service to him than experience was to many others. ! 

After a short conversation on topics of an indifferent nature, Cogia Houssain 
was going to take his leave, but Ali Baba stopj^ed him : “ Where are you 
going, sir?” said he, “I entreat you to doane the honour of staying to sup 
with me. The humble meal you will partake of is little worthy of the honour 
you will confer on it; but such as it is, I hope you will accept the intention 
with ns much good will as I offer it.” 
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“Sir,” replied Cogia Houssain, “I am fully persuaded of your kindness; 
and although I beg you to excuse me, if I take my leave without accepting 
your obliging invitation, yet I entreat you to believe that I refuse you, not 
from incivility or contempt, but because I have a very strong reason, and which 
I am sure you would approve, were it known to you.” 

“What might this reason be, sir,” resumed Ali Baba, “might I take the 
liberty of asking you?” “I do not refuse to tell it,” said Cogia Houssain. 
“ It is this ; I never eat of any dish that has. salt in it : judge then, of the figure 
I should make at your table.” "If this be your only reason,” replied Ali 
Baba, “it need not deprive me of the honour of your company at supper, 
unless you have absolutely determined otherwise. In the first place, the bread 
which is eaten in my house does not contain any salt; and as for the meat and 
other dishes, I promise you there shall be none in those which are served oefore 
you ; I will now go to give orders to that effect ; you will therefore do me the 
favour to remain, and I will be with you in an instant.” 

Ali Baba went into the kitchen, and desired Morgiana not to put any salt to 
the meat she was going to serve for supper, and also to prepare two or three 
dishes of those that be had ordered without any salt. 

Morgiana, who was just going to serve the supper, could not avoid expressing 
some discontent at this new order, and making some inquiries of Ali Baba: 
“ Who,” said she, “is this difficult man, that cannot eat salt? Your supper 
will be good for nothing if I delay it any later.” “ Do not be angry,” replied 
Ali Baba; “he is a good man; do what I desire you.” 

Morgiana obeyed, though much against her will; and she felt some curiosity 
to see this man, who did not eat salt. When she had finished, and Abdalla 
had prepared the table, she assisted him in carrying the dishes. On looking at 
Cogia Houssain, she instantly recollected him to be the captain of the robbers, 
notwithstanding his disguise; and examining him with great attention, she 
perceived that he had a dagger concealed under his dress. “I am no longer 
surprised,” said she to herself, “that this villain will not eat salt with my 
master; he is his bitterest enemy, and means to murder him; but I will still 
prevent him from accomplishing his purpose.” 

When Moigiana had finished serving the dishes, and assisting Abdalla, she 
availed herself of the time while they were at supper, and made the necessary 
preparations for the execution of an enterprise of the boldest and most intrepid 
nature; and she had just completed them, when Abdalla came to acquaint her 
that it was time to serve 0 the fruit. She carried it in ; and when Abdalla had 
taken away the supper, she placed it on the table. She then put a small table 
near Ali Baba, with the wine and three cups, and left the room with Abdalla, 
as if to go to supper together, and leave Ali Baba according to custom at 
liberty to converse and entertain himself with his guest and to push the 
wine about. 

Cogia Houssain, or rather the captain of the forty thieves, now thought that 
a iavourable opportunity for revenging himself on Ali Baba, by taking his life, 
was arrived. “I will make them both intoxicated,” thought he, “and then 
the son, against whom I bear no malice, will not prevent my plunging my 
dagger into the heart of his father, and I shall escape by way of the garden, as 
I old before, while the cook and the slave are at their supper or perhaps asleep 
in the kitchen.” 

Instead, however, of going to supper, Morgiana, who had penetrated into the 
views of the pretended Cogia .Houssain, did not allow him time to put his 
wicked intentions in execution. She dressed herself like a dancer, put on a 
head-dress suitable to that character, and wore a girdle round her waist of 
silver gilt, to which she fastened a dagger, made of the same metaL Her face 
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was covered by a very handsome mask. When she had thus disguised herself, 
she said to Abdulla, “ Take your tabor, and let us go and entertain our 
master’s guest, who is the friend of his son, as we do sometimes by our 
performances.” 

Abdalla took his tabor and began to play, as he walked before Morgiana, and 
entered the room ; Morgiana following him, made a low curtesy with a deli- 
berate air to attract notice, as if to request permission to do what she could to 
amuse the company. Atxlalla perceiving that Ali Baba was going to speak, 
ceased striking his tabor. “Come in, Morgiana,” cried Ali Baba; “ Cogia 
Iloussain will judge of your skill, and tell us his opinion. Do not however 
suppose, sir,” continued he, addressing Cogia Houssain, “that I have been at 
any expense to procure you this entertainment. We have it all within ourselves, 
and it is only my slave and my cook and housekeeper whom you see, I hope 
you will find it amusing. ” 

Cogia Houssain did not expect Ali Baba to add this entertainment to the 
supper he had given him. This made him apprehensive that he should not be 
able to avail himself of the opportunity he thought now presented itself. But 
should that be the case, he still consoled himself with the hopes of meeting 
with another, if he eontinued the acquaintance with Ali Baba and his son. 
Therefore, although he would gladly have dispensed with this addition to the 
entertainment, he nevertheless pretended to be obliged to him, and added, that 
whatever gave Ali Baba pleasure, could not fail of being agreeable to him. 

When Abdalla perceived that Ali Baba and Cogia Houssain had ceased 
speaking, he again began to play on his tabor, singing to it an air for 
Morgiana to dance to ; she, who was equal to any one who practised dancing 
for their profession, performed her part so admirably, that every spectator who 
had seen her must have been delighted, independently of the present company, 
of which perhaps Cogia Houssain was the least attentive to her excellence. 

After having performed several dances, with equal grace and agility, she at 
length drew out the dagger, and dancing with it in her hand, she surpassed all 
she had yet done, by her light movements and high leaps, and by the wonderful 
efforts which she interspersed in the figure ; sometimes presenting the dagger 
as if to strike, and at others holding it to her own bosom, pretending to stab 
herself. 

At length, as if out of breath, she took the tabor from Abdalla with her left 
hand, and holding the dagger in her right, she presented the tal)or with the 
hollow part upwards to Ah Baba, in imitation of Ihe dancers by profession, 
who make use of this practice, to excite the liberality of the spectators. 

AH Baba threw a piece of gold into the tabor. Morgiana then presented it 
to his son, who followed his father’s example. Cogia Houssain, who saw that 
she was advancing towards him for the same purpose, had already taken his 
purse from his bosom to contribute his present, and was putting his hand in it, 
when Morgiana, with a courage and fortitude equal to tne resolution she had 
taken, plunged the dagger into his heart so deep, that the life-blood streamed 
from the wound, when she withdrew it. 

Ali Baba and his son, terrified at this action, uttered a loud cry : “ Wretch !” 
exclaimed Ali Baba, “what hast thou done? Thou hast ruined me and my 
family for ever. ” 

“ What I have done,” replied Morgiana, “ is not for your ruin, but for your 
preservation.” Then opening Cogia Houssain’s robe to show Ali Baba the 
poniard which was concealed Under it, “See,” Continued she, “ the cruel enemy 
you had to deal with ; examine his countenance attentively, and you will recog- 
nise the pretended oil- merchant and the captain of the forty robbers. Do you 
not recollect that he refused to eat salt with you ? Can you requite a stronger 
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proof of his Malicious intentions ? Before I even saw him, from the moment 
you told me of this peculiarity in your guest, I suspected his design, and you 
are now convinced that my suspicions were not ill-founded.” 

Ali Baba, who was now aware of the fresh obligation he owed to Morgiana 
For having thin preserved his life a second time, embraced her, and said, 
M Morgiana, I give you your liberty, and at the same time promised to give 
you stronger proofs of my gratitude at some future period. This period is now 
arrived, and I present you to my son as his wife.” Then addressing his son, 
44 1 believe you,” said he, “ tp be so dutiful a son, that you will not take it 
amiss, if I should bestow Morgiana upon you, without previously consulting 
your inclinations. Your obligation to her is not less than mine. You plainly 
see, that Cogia Houssain only sought your acquaintance, in order to insure 
success in his diabolical treachery : and had he sacrificed me to his vengeance, 
you cannot suppose that you would have been spared. You must further con- 
sider, that in marrying Morgiana, you connect yourself with the preserver of my 
family, and the support of yours to the end of your days.” 

His son, far from showing any symptoms of discontent, said, that he willingly 
consented to the marriage, not only because he was desirous of proving his ready 
obedience to his father’s wishes, but also because his inclinations strongly urged 
him to the union. They then began to prepare for the interment of the captain 
of the robbers, by the side of his former companions; and this was performed 
with such secrecy, that the circumstance was not known till the expiration of 
many years, When no one was any longer interested in keeping this memorable 
history concealed. 

A few days after, Ali Baba had the nuptials of his son and Morgiana 
celebrated with great solemnity, and he had the satisfaction of observing that 
the friends and neighbours he had invited, who did not know the true reason 
of the marriage, but were not unacquainted with the good qualities of Morgiana, 
admired his generosity and discrimination. 

After the marriage was solemnised, Ali Baba, who had not revisited the cave 
since he had brought away the body of his brother Cassim, on one of the three 
asses, together with the gold with which the other two were laden, lest he 
should meet with any of the thieves, and be surprised by them, still refrained 
from going even after the death of the thirty-seven robbers and their captain, 
as he wis ignorant of the fete of the other two, and supposed them to be 
Still alive. 

At the expiration of a year, however, finding that no scheme had l>een 
attempted to disturb his quiet, he had the curiosity to make a journey to the 
cave, taking the necessary precaution for his safety. He mounted Ms horse, and 
When he had nearly reached the cave, seeing no traces of either men or horses, 
he conceived it to be a favourable omen ; he dismounted, and fastening his 
horse, that he should not go astray, he went up to the door, and repeated the 
words, “Open, sesame,” which he had not forgotten. The door opened, and 
he entered. The state in which everything appeared in the cave, led him to 
judge that no one had been in it from the time that the pretended Cogia 
Houssain had opened his shop in the city, and he therefore concluded that the 
whole troop of robbers was exterminated, and that he was the only person in 
the whole world who was acquainted with the secret for entering the cave; and 
consequently, that the immense treasure it contained was entirely at his disposal. 
He hid provided himself with a portmanteau, and he filled it with as much 
gold as his horse could carry, Vter which he returned to die city. 

From that time Ali Baba and his son, whom he took to the cave and taught 
the secret to enter it, and after diem their posterity, who were also intrusted 
with the important secret, enjoying their riches with moderation, lived in great 
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splendour, and ware honoured with the moBt dignified situations in the 
city. 

Having finished the relation of this story, Scheherazade perceived that the 
day was not yet commenced, and therefore began to recount to the sultana this, 
which follows. 


THE HISTORY OF ALI COGIA, A MERCHANT OF BAGDAD, 

In the reign of the caliph Haroun Alraschirl, there lived at Bagdad a 
merchant named Ali Cogia, who was neither of the richest nor yet of the lowest 
order, and who dwelt in his paternal house, without either wife or children. 
He lived contented with what his business produced, and was as free in his 
actions as in his will/ During this period, he had for three successive nights a 
dream, in which an old man appeared to him with a venerable aspect, but a 
severe countenance, who reprimanded him for not having yet performed a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

This dream very much troubled Ali Cogia, and occasioned him great embar- 
rassment. As a good Mussulman, he was aware of the necessity of performing 
this pilgrimage, but as he was encumbered with a house and furniture, and a 
shop, he had always considered these as excuses sufficiently weighty to dispense 
with the obligation; and he endeavoured to compensate for the neglect by 
charitable and meritorious actions. But since he had these dreams, his con- 
science so much disturbed him, and be was so fearful lest some misfortune 
should happen in consequence, that lie resolved no longer to defer this act 
of duty. 

To enable himself to perform this in the following year, Ali Cogia began to 
sell his furniture ; he then disposed of his shop, together with the greatest 
part of the merchandise with which it was stocked, reserving only such as might 
be saleable at Mecca : and he found a tenant for his house, to whom he let it on 
lease. 

Having thus arranged everything, he was ready to set out at the time that 
the caravan for Mecca was to take its departure. The only thing which 
remained to be done, was to find some secure place in which he could leave 
the sum of a thousand pieces of gold, which remained of the money he had Set 
apart for his pilgrimage, and which would have encutnbered him during the 
journey. 

Ali Cogia made choice of ajar of a proper size, and put the thousand pieces 
of gold uito it, and then filled it up with olives. After having closed the jar 
tightly, he took it to a merchant, who was his friend. “Brother,” said he to 
him, “you are not unacquainted with my intention of setting out oft a 
pilgrimage to Mecca with the caravan, which goes in a few days ; I beg the 
i favour of you to take charge of this jar of olives till my return.” The 
merchant instantly replied, “ Here, this is the key of my warehouse, take the 
jar there yourself, and place it where you think fit ; I promise you that you 
shall find it in the same place when you come for it again. ” 

The day for the departure of the caravan from Bagdad being arrived, Ali 
Cogia joined it with a camel laden with the merchandise he had made didice 
of, which also served him as a sort of saddle to ride on, and he arrived 111 
perfect safety at Mecca. He, together with the other pilgrims, visited the temple ; 
that edifice, so celebrated and so frequented every year by all the Mussulman 
nations, Who repair thither from all parts of the globe, to observe the religious 
ceremonies which are required of them. When he had acquitted himself of 
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the duties of his pilgrimage, he exposed the merchandise he had brought with 
him for sale. 

Two merchants, who were passing that way, and saw the goods of Ali 
Cogia, found them so beautiful, that they stopped to look at them, although 
they did not want to purchase them. When they had satisfied their curiosity, 
one said to the other as he was walking away, “If this merchant knew the 
profit he could make of his goods at Cairo, he would take them there in 
preference to selling them here, where they are not of so much value.” 

This speech did not escape Ali Cogia ; and as he had often heard of the 
beauties of Egypt, he instantly resolved to avail himself of the opportunity, 
and to travel to that country. Having therefore packed up his bales, instead 
of returning to Bagdad, he took the road to Egypt, and joined the caravan 
that was going to Cairo. When he arrived there, he had no reason to repent 
of his journey ; he indeed found it so much to his advantage, that in a few 
days he had disposed of all his merchandise with much greater profit than he 
could possibly have expected, fie then purchased other goods, intending to 
go to Damascus, and whilst he was waiting for the convenience of a caravan, 
which was to go in six weeks, he not only visited everything that was 
worthy of his curiosity in Cairo, but also went to view the pyramids, extended 
his journey to some distance up the Nile, and inspected the most celebrated 
cities that are situated on its banks. ! 

In his way to Damascus, as the caravan was to pass through Jerusalem, Ali 
Cogia took the opportunity of visiting the temple, which is considered by all 
Mussulmen as the most sacred after that of Mecca, and from which the place 
itself has obtained the epithet of the Holy City. Ali Cogia found the city of 
Damascus so delicious a spot, from the abundance of its streams, its meadows, 
and enchanting gardens, that everything he had read of its delights, in 
different accounts of the place, appeared to be far below the truth, and he was 
tempted to prolong his residence there for a considerable time. As, however, 
he aid not forget that he had to return to Bagdad, he at length took his 
departure and went to Aleppo, where he also passed some time, and from 
thence, after having crossed the Euphrates, he took the road to Moussoul, 
intending to shorten his journey by going down the Tigris. 

But when Ali Cogia had reached Moussoul, the Persian merchants, with 
whom he had travelled from Aleppo, and had formed an intimacy, gained so 
great an ascendancy over his mind by their obliging manners and agreeable 
conversation, that theyJiad no difficulty in persuading him to accompany them 
to Schiraz, from whence it would be easy for him to return to Bagdad, and 
with considerable profit. They took him through the cities of SuJtania, Rei, 
Coam, Caschan, Ispahan, and then to Schiraz, .from whence he had the 
further complaisance to go with them to India, and then return again to 
Schiraz. 

In this Way, reckoning also the time Ali Cogia resided in each city, it was 
now nearly seven years since he had quitted Bagdad, arid he determined to 
return ; till this period, the friend to whom he had intrusted the jar of olives 
before he left that city, had never thought more either of him or his jar. At 
the very time that Ali Cogia was on his return with a caravan from Schiraz, 
one evening as his friend the merchant was at supper with his family, the con- 
versation by accident turned upon olives, and his wife expressed a desire of 
eating some, adding, that it was a long time since any had been produced in 
her house. (i 

“Now you speak of olives,” said the merchant, “you remind me that Ali 
Cogia, when he went to Mecca seven years since, left me a jar of them, which 
he himself placed in my warehouse, that he might find thetri there on his 
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return. But I know not what is become of Ali Cogia. Some one, it is true, 
on the return of the caravan, told me that he was gone into Egypt. He must 1 
have died there, as he has never returned in the course of so many years ; we may 
surely eat the olives if they are still good. Give me a dish and a light, and 1 : 
will go and get some, that we may taste them.” . 

“In the name of God,” replied the wife, “do not, my dear husband, : 

commit so disgraceful an action ; you well know, that nothing is so sacred as 1 

a trust of this kind. You say that it is seven years since Ali Cogia-went to 
Mecca, and he has never returned ; but you were informed he was gone into 
Egypt, and how can you ascertain that he is not gone still further? It is 1 

enough that you have received no intelligence of his death ; he may return 

to-moriow, or the day after to-morrow. Consider how infamous ’it would be 
for you. as well as your family, if he were to leturn, and you could not restore 
the jar into his hands in the same state as v, hen he intrusted it to your care, 
j For my part, I declare, that I neither wish for any of these olives, nor will eat 
I any of them. What I said was merely hvway of conversation. Besides, do you * 

I suppose, that, after so long a time, the olives can be good ? They must be 
putrid and spoiled. And if Ali Cogia returns, as 1 have a sort of foreboding 
I that he will, and he perceives that you have opened the jar, what opinion 
will he form of your friendship and integrity ? 1 conjure you to abandon your 
design.” 

This good woman thus protracted her arguments, only because she saw, by 
her husband’s countenance, that he was bent on his design. In fact, t he paid 
no attention to this good advice, but got up. and taking a light and a dish, he 
went to his warehouse. “ Remember at least,” said the wife, “that 1 have no 
share in what you are going to do ; so do not attribute any fault to me, if you 
I have hereafter to repent of the action.” 

The merchant still turned a deaf ear to all she said, and persisted in his 
purpose. When he got into the warehouse, he opened the jar, and found the 
olives all spoiled; but to be convinced whether those that were under were as 
bad as the upper ones, he poured some out into the dish, and as he shook the 
jar to make them fall out the easier, some pieces of gold fell out also. At the 
sight of this money the merchant, who was naturally of a sordid and avaricious 
disposition, looked into fhe jar, and perceived that he had emptied almost all 
the olives into the dish, and that what remained was money in pieces of gold. 
He put the olives again into the jar, and covering it, left the warehouse. 

“You spoke the truth, wife,” said he, when he returned. “ The olives are 
all spoiled, and I have stopped up the jar again, so that if Ali Cogia ever comes 
back, he will not discover that I have touched it.” “You would have done 
better to take mv advice, ” returned the wife, “not to have meddled with it 
God grant that no evil may come of it.” The merchant paid as little attention 
to these last words of his wife as he had done to her former remonstrance. He 
passed almost the whole night in devising means to take possession of Ali 
Cogia’s money in such a way that he might enjoy it in security, should he ever 
return and claim the jar. The next morning, very early, he went out to buy 
some olives of that year’s growth. He threw away those which had been in 
Ali Cogia’s jar, .ind taking out the gold, he put it in a place of safety ; then 
filling the jar with the fresh olives he had just bought, he put on the same 
cover, and placed it in the same spot where Ali Cogia had left it. 

About a month after the merchant had committed this treacherous act, Ali 
Cogia arrived at Bagdad, after his long absenc# from that city. As he had 
let his house before his departure, he alighted at a khan, where he took a 
lodging until he had informed his tenant of his return, that he might procure 
himself another residence. 
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The next day AU Cogia went to see Imp friend the merchant, who received 
hi m with open mm, testifying the utmost joy at seeing him again, after an 
absence of so many years, winch he said almost made him despair of ever 
beholding him any mm e. 

After the usual compliments had been exchanged on their sheeting, Ah 
Cjagi* tagged the merchant to return him the jar of olives which he had left in 
his caw, at the same time apologizing for the liberty He had taken in having 
troubled him* tf My dear friend, ” replied the merchant, “ do not think of 
making excuses ; your jar has been no encumbrance to me, and I should 
Have done the same with you had I been situated as you were. Here i$ the 
key of my warehouse, go and take it; you will find it where you put k 
ymu**d£” 

Ah Cogia went to the warehouse and took out the jar, and having given the 
key to tbs merchant, he thanked him for the favour he had done him, and 
returned to the khan, where he lodged. Hr opened the jar, and thrusting his 
hand to the depth where he supposed ihe thousand pieces of gold which he 
had concealed there, might be, he was extremely surprised at not feeling them. 
He thought he must be deceived, and to unravel the mystery as soon as 
possible, and relieve his doubts, he took some of the dishes and other utensils 
of bis travelling kitchen, and emptied out all the < lives, without finding one 
single piece of money. He was mot>onl«s with astonishment ; and raising 
his hands and eves towards heaven, “ Is it possible." h * at length exclaimed, 
“that a man whom I considered as my friend, could be capable ot so flagrant 
a breach of trust!” 

Ah Cogia, exceedingly alarmed at the idea of having sustained so con- 
siderable a loss, returned to the merchant. “My good friend,” said he, “do 
not be surprised that I should return to you so quickly : I confess that I knew 
the jar of olives which l just now took out of your warehouse to be mine ; but 
1 had put a thousand pieces of gold m it with the olives, and these I cannot 
find ; perhaps you have wanted them in your trade, and have made use of 
them- If that be the case, they are much at your service ; I only beg of you 
to relieve my fears, and give me some acknowledgment for them ; after this 
you will return them to me, whenever it may lie most convenient to you.*’ 

The merchant, who expected Ali Cogia to return to him, had prepared on 
answer. “ My friend,” replied he, M when you brought me the jar of olives, j 
did 1 touch it ? Hid I not give you tlie key of my wareroom ! Did you not I 
deposit k there yourself ? t and did you not find it in die same place where you j 
put it* exactly in the same state, and covered in the same manner ? If you put 
money in it, there yob must find it You told me it contained olives, and I 
believed you. This is all I know about the matter ; you may believe me or not 
as you please, but I assure you I have not touched it.” 

Ali Cogia used the gentlest means io enable the merchant to justify Himself. 

“ ! love peaceable measures," said he, “and I should be sorry to proceed to 
extremities, which would not be very creditable to you in the eyes of*he world, 
and which I should not have recourse to without the utmost reluctance. Coat 
aider that merchants, such as we are, should abandon all private interest to 
preserve their reputation. Once mope I fell you, that I should be sorry u 
your obstinacy compels me to apply to the forms allowed by justice, for I have 
always prelerred losing something of my right to havi^r recourse lo those 
moms.” ' **• 

M Ali Cogia, ” warned the merchant, “you confess that you have deposited 
a jar of olives with me, that you took possession of it again, and that you 
carried it away ; and now you. come to demand of me a thousand pieces ot 
gold. Did you tell me that they were contained in the jar? I am even ignorant 
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that there were olives in it ; yen did not show them to me ! I am surprised 
that you did not require peed* and diamonds rather than mooey. Take my 
advice : go home, and dene* ammnble a crewd about my door." 

Some people had already stopped before his shop ; and these last words, 
pronounced in a tone of voice which denoted that he was trespassing the bounds 
of moderation, not only collected a larger number, last made the neighbouring 
merchants come out of their shops to inquire the reason of the dispute between 
him and Ali Cogia, and to try to reedneile them. When Ali Cogia had 
explained to them the subject, the most earnest in the cause asked the merchant 
what reply he had to make. 

The merchant owned that he had kept the jar kdoogmg to Ah Cogia in hh 
warehouse, hut he denied having touched k, and made oath; that he only knew 
that it contained olives because Ali Cogia had told him so, and that be con- 
sidered them ali as witnesses of the insulting affront which had been offered to 
him in his own house. 

44 You have drawn the affront on yourself,” said AH Cogia, taking him by 
the arm ; “ but since you behave so wickedly, 1 rite you by the law of God. 
Let us see if you will have the face to say the seme before the cadi.” 

At this summons, which every true Mussulman must obey, unless he rebels 
against his religion, the merchant had not the courage to offer any resistance. 
“Come,” said he, “ that is the very thiag I wish ; we ahull see who is wrong, 
ym or I." 

Ali Cogia conducted the merchant before the tribunal of the cadi, where he 
aoottsed lam of having stolen a thousand pieces of gold which were deposited in 
his care, relating the fact as it took place The cadi inquired if he had any 
witnesses. He replied that he had not taken this precaution, because he sup- 
posed the person to whom he had intrusted his money to be his ij-iend, and 
that till now he had every reason lo believe him an honest man. 

The merchant urged nothing more in his defence than what he had already 
said to Ali Cogia in the presence of his neighbours, and he concluded by 
offering to take Ids oath, not only that it was false that he had taken the thou- 
sand pieces of gold, but even that he had any knowledge of their bring m 
his possession. The cadi accepted the oath, after which he was dismissed as 
innocent. 

Ali Cogia, extremely mortified to bnd himself condemned to suffer so con- 
siderable a loss, protested against the •sentence, and declared to the cadi that lie 
would lay his complaint before the caliph Haroun Abaschid, who would do 
him justice ; but the cadi did not regard this threat, and he considered it 
merely as the-rifect of the resentment natural to all who lose their cause ; and 
he thought he had performed his duty by acquitting one who was accused 
without any witnesses to prove toe fact 

While the merchant was triumphing m Ids success over AU Cogia, and 
indulging his joy at having made so good a bargain of the thousand pieces of 
gold, AU Cogm wen t to draw up a petition * nod toe next day, having chosen 
%e time when the caliph should *et»m J&rom mid-day payers, He placed him- 
self in a street which led to -the mosque ; and when he passed, held out his 
hand with the petition. An officer to whom tots function belongs, who was 
walking before the caliph, instantly left bis place, and came to take it that he 
might prereat it to bis master. 

Am Ali Cogia knew that it was the usual custom of toe caliph Haroun 
Akaschid, when he returned to bis pak.ee, to examine with his own eyes all 
the petitions that mere presented to him in toi* way, he therefore followed 
the preoesuoii, went into toe palace, and waited till toe officer, who had taken 
t the petition, should come out of the apartment of the caliph. When he made 
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his appearance, he told Ali Cogia that the caliph had read his petition, and 
appointed the following day to give him an audience ; and having inquired of 
him where the merchant lived, he sent to give him notice to attend the next day 
at the same time. 

On the evening of the same day, the caliph, with the grand vizier Giafar, and 
Mesrour, the chief of the eunuchs, all three disguised in the same manner, went 
to ma^e his usual excursion into the city, as 1 have already told your majesty 
it was his custom frequently to do. ' In passing through a street the caliph 
heard a noise ; he hastened his pace and came to a door which opened into a 
court, where ten or twelve children, who had not gone to rest, were playing by 
moonlight, as he perceived by looking through a crevice. 

The caliph, feeling some curiosity to know what these children were playing 
at, sat down on a stone bench, which was placed very conveniently near '.he 
door ; and as he was looking at them through the crevice, he heard one of the 
most lively and intelligent amongst them say to the others, “ Let us play at the 
cadi ; I am the cadi, bring before me Ali Cogia, and the merchant who stole 
the thousand pieces of gold from him.” 

These words of the child reminded the caliph of the petition which had been 
presented to him that day, and which he had read ; he therefore ledoubled his 
attention to hear what would be the eveqt of the trial. 

As the affair between Ali Cogia and the merchant was a new thing, and 
much talked of in the city of Bagdad, even amongst children, the rest of this 
youthful party joyfully agreed to the proposal, and each chose the character he 
would p'erform. No one disputed the part of cadi with him who had made 
choice of it, and when he had taken his seat with all the pomp and gravity of 
a cadi, another personating the officer who attends the tribunal, presented two 
others to him, one of whom he called Ali Cogia, and the next the merchant, 
against whom Ali Cogia preferred his complaint. 

The pretended cadi then addressed them, and gravely interrogating the 
feigned Ali Cogia, “Ali Cogia,” said he, “what do you require of this mer- 
chant?” He who personated this character then made a profound obeisance, 
and informed the cadi of the fact m every point, and concluded by beseeching 
him to be pleased to imerpose his authority, to prevent his sustaining so con- 
siderable a loss. The feigned cadi, after having listened to Ali Cogia, turned 
to the merchant, and asked him why he did not return to Ali Cogia the sura 
he demanded of him. This young merchant made use of the same arguments 
which the real one had, alleged before the cadi of Bagdad, and also in the 
same manner asked him to suffer him to swear that what he said was the truth. 

“Not so fast/' replied the pretended cadi ; “before we come to swearing, 

I should like to see the jar of olives. Ali Cogia,” said he, addressing the boy 
who acted this part, “have vou brought the jar with you?” As the latter 
replied that he had not, he desired him to go and fetch it. 

Ali Cogia disappeared for a few moments, and then returning, pretended to 
bring a jar to the cadi, which he said was the same that had been deposited 
with the merchant, and was now returned to him. Not to omit any of 
usual forms, the cadi asked the merchant if he owned it to be the same jar, 
and the merchant pioving by his silence that he could not deny it, he ordered 
it to be opened. The feigned Ali Cogia then made the action of taking off 
the cover, and the cadi that of looking into the jar. “These are fine olives, 
let me taste,” said he : then, pretending to take one to taste, he added, “ they 
are excellent. But” continued he, “I think that olives which have been kept 
seven years, would not lie so good. Order some olive merchants to be called, 
and let them give their opinion.” Two boys were then presented to him. 
“ Are you olive merchants?” he inquired; to which they having replied in 
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the affirmative, he added, “Tell me, then, if you know how long olives that 
are prepared by people who make it their business, can be preserved good 
to eat ? ” 

“ Sir,” replied the feigned merchants, “whatever care may be taken to 
preserve them, they are worth nothing after the third year ; they lose both 
their flavour and;colour, and are only fit to be thrown away.” “ If that be the 
case,” resumed the young cadi, “look at this jar, and tell me how long the 
olives have been kept that are in it. ” 

The feigned merchants then pretended to examine and taste the olives, and 
told the cadi that they were fresh and good. “You are mistaken,” replied the 
cadi ; “here is Ali Cogia, who says that he put them into the jar seven years 
ago.” “ Sir,” said the merchants, “we can assure you that these olives are of 
this year’s growth, and we will maintain that there is not a single merchant in 
Bagdad who will not be of the same way of thinking.” The accused merchant 
w as going to protest against this testimony of the others, but the cadi did not 
allow him time. “ Silence,” said he, “ thou art a thief, and shalt be hanged.” 
The children then clapped their hands, showed great maiks of joy, and finished 
their game by seizing the supposed criminal, and carrying him off as if to 
. execution. 

It is impossible to express how much the caliph Haroun Alraschid admired 
the wisdom and acuteness of the boy, who had pronounced so just a sentence 
, on the very case which was to be pleaded before nim on the morrow. Taking 
; his eyes from the crevice, he rose, and asked the grand vizier, who had been 
attending to all that passed, if he had heard the sentence given by the 'boy, and 
what he thought of it. “ Commander of the Faithful,” replied Giafar, “ I am 
astonished at the wisdom evinced by this boy at so early an age. ” 

“But,” resumed the caliph, “do you know that to-morrow I am to give my 
decision on this very affair, and that the true Ali Cogia has this morning pre- 
sented a petition to me on the subject ? ” “Sol understand from your majesty,” 
replied the grand viziei. “ Do you think,” said the caliph, “ that I can give a 
juster sentence than that we have now heard ? ” “If the affair be the same,” 
returned the grand vizier, “ it appears to me that your majesty cannot proceed 
in a better manner, nor give any other judgment” “Notice well this house, 
then,” said the caliph, “and bring me the boy to-morrow, that he may judge 
the same cause in my presence. Order the cadi, also, who acquitted the mer- 
chant, to be at the palace, that he may learn his duty from this child, and 
I correct his deficiencies. I desire, too, that you will tell Ali Cogia to bring with 
him his jar of olives, and do you procure two olive Merchants to be present at 
the audience.” The caliph gave this order as he continued his walk, which he 
finished without meeting with anything else that deserved his attention. 

On the morrow the grand vizier repaired to the house where the caliph had 
been witness to the game the children had played at, and he asked to speak to 
the master of it, but he being gone out, he was introduced to the mistress. He 
asked her if she had any children ; she replied that she had three, whom she 
brought to him. “ My children,” said he to them, “which of you acted the 
dadi last night as you were playing together ?” The eldest replied that it was 
i he ; and as he was ignorant of the reason for this question, he changed colour. 

■ “My child,” said the grand vizier, “come with me; the Commander of the 
Faithful wishes to see you.” 

The mother was extremely alarmed when she saw that the vizier was going 
to take away her son. “Sir,” said she, “Is it lo take away my son entirely 
that the Commander of the Faithful has sent Tor him ? ” The grand vizier 
quieted her fears, by promising that her son should be sent back again in less 
than an hour, and that when he returned she would learn the reason of his being 
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sent for* which would give her great pleasure. “If that be the case, sir,” 
replied she, “permit me first to change his dress, that he may be mote fit to 
appear before the Commander of the faithful,” and she immediately put him 
on a clean one. 

The grand vizier conducted the boy to the caliph, and presented him at the 
time appointed for hearing Ali Cogia and the merchant. 

The caliph, seeing the child rather terrified, and wishing to prepare him for 
what he expected him to do, said to him, “Come here, my boy, draw near; 
was it you who yesterday passed sentence on the case of Ah Cogia and the 
merchant who robbed him of his gold? 1 both saw and heard you, and am 
very well satisfied with you.” The child began to gain confidence, and 
modestly answered that it was he. “My child,” resumed the caliph, “you 
shall see the true Ali Cogia and the merchant to-day ; come and sit down 1 ext 
to me,” 

The caliph then took the boy by the hand, and seated himself on his throne, 
and having placed him next to him, he inquired for the parties; they advanced, 
and the name of each was pronounced as he touched with his forehead the 
cat pet that covered the throne. When they had risen, the caliph said to them, 
“Let each of you plead your cause; this child will hear and administer 
justice to you, and if anything be deficient I will remedy it.” 

Ali Cogia and the merchant each spoke in his turn ; and when the merchant 
requested to be allowed to take the same oath he had taken on his first examina- 
tion, the boy answered, that it was not yet time, foi it was fiist necessary to 
inspect the jar of olives. At these words, All Cogia produced the jar, placed 
it at the feet of the caliph, and uncovered it. The caliph looked at the olives, 
and took one, which he tasted. The jar was then handed to some skilful 
mei chants who had been ordered to appear, and they reported it as their 
opinion that the olives were good, and of that year's growth. The boy told 
them that Ali Cogia assured him they had been m the jar seven years, to which 
tlie re ' merchants returned the same answer which the children as feigned 
merchants had made on the preceding evening. 

Although the accused merchant plainly saw that the two olive merchants had 
thus pronounced his condemnation, yet he nevertheless attempted to allege 
reasons in his justification ; the t>oy, however, did not venture to pronounce 
sentence on him and send him to execution. “Commander of the Faithful,” 
said lie, “this is not a game; it is your majesty alone who can condemn to 
death seriously, and not me ; I did it yesterday only in play.” 

The caliph, fully persuaded of the treachery of the merchant, gave him ui< to 
the ministers of justice to have him hung ; and this sentence was executed I'lci 
i he had confessed where the thousand pieces of gold were concealed, which were 
then returned to Ali Cogia. This monarch, in short, so celebrated f ct his 
justice and equity, after having advised the cadi who had passed the first 
S sentence, and who was present, to learn from .a child to be more exae? in the 
j performance of his office, embraced the boy, and sent him home again with a 
| puise containing a bundled pieces of gold, which he ordered to be gnen him 
j as a proof of his liberality. 

Scheherazade, having thus concluded this story, went on to relate to the 
; sultan, who took great delight in them, many others ; and she began the next 
S as follows. 
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THE STORY OF THE ENCHANTED HORSE. 

As your majesty well knows, the Nevrouz, or new day, which is the first 
of the year, and of spring, and thus called by way of superior distinction, is 
a festival so solemn and so ancient throughout the whole extent of Persia, j 
taking its origin even from the earliest periods of idolatry, that the holy leligion 1 
of out piophet, pure and unsullied as it is, and esteemed by those who profess ' 
it as the only tone one, has nevertheless been hitherto unable to abolish it; 
although we must confess that it is a custom completely pagan, and that the 
ceremonies observed on its solemnization are of the most superstitious nature. , 
Not to niemion the large titles, there is no town, borough, village, or hamlet, ! 
however small, where the festival is not celebrated with extraordinaiy re- 
joicing. 

Hut those which take place at court surpa ,s all others by the variety of new 
and surprising special les which are exhibited on the occasion ; many foreigners 
also from the neighbouring, as well as the more distant nations, aie attracted 
bv the liberality of the monarch, who lewards thone who excel in industry, 
or produce new inventions, so that nothing that is attempted in other paits of j 
the world can approach or be compared with the sumptuous magnificence of 
this anniversary. 

At one of these festivals, after the most skilful and ingenious persons of the 
country, together with the foreigners who had rt paired to Schiraz, where the 
court wa^ then assembled, had piesented the king and his nobles with all the 
various spectacles intended for their entertainment ; and when the monaich had 
as usual distributed his gifts according to the merit each had displayed, in pro- 
ducing either extraordinary or pleasing specimens of his genius, with an equity 
which satisfied all to the summit of their expectations ; at the very moment 
when he was goiag to withdraw, the assembly to disperse, and each to retire to I 
his respective home, an Indian appeared and piesented himself at the foot of 
the throne, leading a horse saddled ami bridled, and most richly caparisoned and 
so skilfully represented, that at first sight every one supposed it to be a real 
horse. 

Idie Indian prostrated himself before the throne ; when he %id risen, he 
showed the horse to the king, and thus addressed him. ‘‘Sire, although 
I am the last to present myself before your majesty as a candidate for your 
favour, I can nevertheless assure you, that in this *day of feasting and re- 
joicing, you have not seen anything so wonderful and astonishing as this horse. . 
which 1 entreat you to condescend to look at.” “I see nothing in this hor&r. 
replied the king, “but the strong resemblance to nature, which the workman, 
by means of art and industry, has given it. Another workman might have 
made one like it, and have brouglit.it to still greater perfection/’ 

“ Sire,” resumed the Indian, “it is not by its exterior construction, nor by 
| its appearance, that I wish to attract your majesty’s attention to my horse. It 
I is only by the use I make of it, and in which any one besides myself can employ 
j it by means of a seciet which I am enabled to communicate. When I mount 
him, in whatever region of the earth I may be, and at whatever distance, if I 
wish to transport myself through the air to any particular spot, I can accom- 
plish it in a marvellously short space of time. In short, sire, it is in this 
peculiar property that the wonders of my horse consist ; wonders which no one 
ever heard of, and of which I am ready to give y£ur majesty any proof that you 
may require/' 

The king of Persia, who was extremely curious in everything that appeared 
of,a scientific construction, and who in all the different things of this nature 
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winch he had seen, inquired about, and desired to see, had never met with or 
heard of anything at all resembling this horse, told the Indian that nothing 
except the proof he had proposed to show him could convince him of the 
superiority of his horse, and that therefore he was ready to witness the truth of 
his assertion. 

The Indian instantly set his foot into the stirrup and lightly threw himself on 
the horse ; when he had got his foot in the opposite stirrup, and was seated 
firm in his saddle, he asked the king of Persia where he would wish to send 
him. 

At the distance of about three leagues from Schiraz, there was a high moun- 
tain, which was easily discernible from the large square before the royal palace, 
where the king and all his court and people were assembled. “ Do you see 
that mountain?” said the king, showing it to the Indian; “it is thither that I 
wish you to go; the distance is not very great, but it is sufficient to judge by it of 
your diligence in going thither and returning. And a$ it is not possible for my 
sight to extend thus far, as a certain proof of your having been there, I propose 
that you should bring me a branch from a palm-tree, which grows at the foot of 
the mountain.” 

The king of Persia had scarcely declared liis wishes by these words, than the 
Indian turned a little peg which was placed a little above the pummel of the 
saddle, on the horse’s neck. At the same instant the horse rose from the 
ground, bearing the Indian through the air as quick as lightning, to such an 
immense height, that in a few minutes even those who had the longest and clearest 
sight could no longer discern him ; this excited the astonishment of the king and 
his courtiers, and shouts of admiration were heard from all the spectators. 

A quarter of an hour had scarcely elapsed since the departure of the Indian, 
before they perceived him high in the air, returning with a palm-branch in his 
hand. He soon arrived over the square, where he performed several feats 
amidst the acclamations of the admiring multitude, and then came down im- 
mediately before the throne on which the king was sitting, at the same spot 
from whence he had taken his aerial excursion, and without experiencing any 
inconvenience from the horse alighting too suddenly. He got off, and ap- 
proaching the throne, prostrated himself, and laid the branch at the feet of the 
king 

The king, who had witnessed with no less admiration than astonishment the 
unheard-of exploit which the Indian had just exhibited, immediately conceived 
a strong desire to become the possessor of this wonderful horse. And as he 
was persuaded he should find no difficulty in treating with the Indian, being 
resolved to give him whatever sum he might require for it, he already regarded 
it as his own, and as the most valuable addition to his treasure^ amongst which 
he intended to place it. “ Judging of your horse by its exterior appearance,” 
said he to the Indian, “T did not conceive that it could deserve the high com- 
mendation which, as you have just shown me, it so justly merits. I am obliged to 
you for having undeceived me, and to show you how much I esteem and value 
it, I am ready to purchase it, if it is to be disposed of.” 

“ Sire,” replied the Indian, “I had no doubt that your majesty, who is said 
to excel all the kings who now reign over the earth in knowledge and judg- 
ment, would bestow on my horse that commendation with which you have 
honoured it, when you were acquainted with those properties which deserve 
your attention. I had also foreseen that you would not be satisfied with ad- 
miring and praising it, but thei you would immediately wish to have it in your 
own possession, as you have now informed me. For my part, sire, although I 
I am as much aware of the value of it as any one can be, and know that the 
possession of it k alone sufficient to render my name immortal, yet I am never- 
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theless not so much attached to it as to refuse to deprive myself of it, to gratify 
the noble desires of your majesty. But although I make this declaration, I 
have another to propose relating to the conditions which must be fulfilled before 
I can consent to let it pass into other hands, and with these you may perhaps 
not be satisfied. 

“Your majesty will allow me,” continued the Indian, 44 to remark that I did 
not purchase this horse ; I obtained it of the inventor and maker, on condition 
of giving him my only daughter in marriage as a recompense, and he at the 
same time exacted from me a promise that I should never sell it, and that if I 
parted with it to another person, it should only be in exchange for what I might 
think proper.” 

The Indian was going to continue, but the king interrupted him when he 
mentioned the word exchange. “I am readv,” said he, “to grant you any- 
thing in exchange that you will ask of me. You know that my dominions are 
extensive, that they are richly overspread with powerful, wealthy, and populous 
cities ; I leave you to choose any one that you like, to be yours in full 
sovereignty and power for the rest of your days. ” 
j This exchange appeared to all the court of Persia an offer truly royal, and 
S worthy of a king, but it was far below the recompense the Indian had pro- 
| posed to himself. He had extended his views to far highei prospects. He 
replied to the king : “ Sire, I am infinitely obliged to your majesty for the 
offer you have made me, and I cannot sufficiently thank you for your generosity. 

I entreat you however not to be displeased at my temerity, in venturing to tell 
you that I cannot deliver my horse into your possession except on receiving the 
hand of the princess your daughter as my wife. I am resolved not to part with 
it on any other terms.” 

The courtiers who surrounded the king of Persia could not avoid bursting 
into a violent fit of laughter at this extiavagant request of the Indian. But 
Prince Firouz Schah, the eldest son of the king, and heir to the crown, heard 
it with the utmost indignation. The king was of a different opinion, and did 
not feel much scruple about sacrificing the princess of Persia to tke Indian, that 
he might gratify his curiosity. He however hesitated for some time what course 
to pursue. 

Prince Firouz Schah, who saw the king his father meditating on the answer 
he should give the Indian, was fearful lest he should grant him his demand, a . 
circumstance which would in his eyes have been equa)Jy injurious to the royal 
dignity, to the princess his sister, and to himself. He therefore determined to . 
interfere, and addressing the king, “Sire,” said he, “your majesty will pardon 
me if I take the liberty of asking you if it be possible that you can hesitate a 
moment on the absolute refusal you ought to make to so insolent a request from 
a man whom no one knows, from an ignominious mountebank ; and that you 
can allow him the slightest encouragement to flatter himself that he is going to 
be allied to one of the greatest and most powerful monarchs of the earth ? I 
entreat you consider not only what you owe to yourself, but what is due to your 
rank, and to the high blood of your ancestors,” 

44 My son,’’ replied the king of Persia, “I receive your remonstrance in good 
part, and commend you for the zeal you evince in wishing to preserve the 
nobleness and brilliancy of your birth, unsullied and pure as you received it ; 
but you do not sufficiently consider the wondrous excellence of this horse ; and 
that the Indian who proposes to me this method o{ obtaining it, may, if I refuse 
him, go to some other court, make the same proposition, and have it accepted ; 
and I confess I should be mortified to the greatest degree if any other monarch 
should boast of having surpassed me in generosity ; and of having thus de- 
prived me of the honour and glory of possessing a horse which I esteem as the 
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i most singular and admirable thing the world contains. I will not, however, 

! say that 1 consent to grant him his demand : perhaps he is not perfectly aware 
1 of the exorbitance of his pretensions ; and I may be able to make some 
j agreement with him which may satisfy him, leaving the princess out of the 

i question. But before we come to the concluding bargain, I wish you to ex- 

j amine the horse, and make tual of him yourself, that you may give me your 
J opinion of him. 1 dare say lie will have no objection to this proposal. 1 ' 

I As it is natural to hope for what one wishes, the Indian thought he could 
; perceive from this conversation that the king of Persia had not so strong 
an aversion against his entering into alliance with the royal familv, by taking 
j flu horse «>n these terms, and lie thought it not impossible that, although the 
pi nice now appeared so entirely to oppose his views, lie might in time become 
J, i voidable to them. Instead, therefore, of refusing the wnh mentioned by 
the king, he on the contrary seemed rejoiced at it, and as afurthei proof that he 
. consented to it with pleasure, lie went towards the prince with the horse, 

i assisted him to mount, and afterwards instructed him in what he was to 

do to govern it properly. 

The prince with great agility mounted the horse immediately without the , 
assistance of the Indian; he secure 1 each foot in the stirup, and without wait* 

■ ing for any farther directions lie turned the peg, which he had observed the | 
Indian do just before when he mounted. The very instant lie had turned it, the 

i horse rose with him with the swiftness of an arum shot by the strongest aiclicr, 
and m a'few moments the king, ^ well as all the numeious assemblage of people i 
wlio were piesent, lost sight of him. i 

Neithes the horse noi Prince lrirouz Schah appeared again, and the king of j 
lYisia strained his eye.-, to desen him m the air, but all in vain, when the 
, Indian, alarmed at the consequences that might ensue, prostrated himself at 
the tool of the throne and entreated the king to deign to look upon him, and 

■ pay attention to what lie wished to say ; he then proceeded in these words : 

, “ Your majesty. sire, must have observed that the prince in his impatience did 

| not allow me time to give him the necessary instructions for the management ; 

of my horse. He conceived it needless to receive any farther advice afte’ ! 

! fnwng seen what I Ud to elevate myself in the an* ; but he is ignorant of tl c ' 
measures that are to be taken to turn the horse and make it come back to Pw 
place from whence it set off. Therefore, sire, the favour I have to request of 
, your majeiU is, that you will not consider me as responsible for what may 
befall his person. I am convinced you are too equitable to impute to me any 
accident that he may encounter.” 

* The Indian's speech gave the king of Persia infinite concern ; he was now 
aware of the inevitable danger bis son must be in if what the Indian said were 
; true, that the secret for making the horse return was different from that which 
; made it set out and rise in the aii. He asked lum why he did not call him 
j back at the moment he saw him depart. 

“ Sire,” replied the Indian, “your majesty observed the extreme swiftness J 
| with w1ul.Ii the horse and prince ascended. The surprise I experienced at the j 
1 moment took from me all power of utterance,* and when I was able to speak, ( 
he was already so distant that he could not have heard my voice ; and even if i 
he had heard it, he could not hare managed the horse to make it return, as he 
was unacquainted with the secret for that purpose, which he would not have 
the patience to learn from iqp. But sire, ’ added he, “ there is still some 
; reason in hope that the prince, in the embarrassment he must fed, before he 
' lias proceeded far may remark another peg, in turning which the horse will 
! cease io ascend, and will come towards the earth, where he may alight in 
j whatever spot he pleases, by guiding the horse by the bridle.” 
i _ * 
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Notwithstanding this reasoning of the Indian, which had all the appearance 
of plausibility, the king of Peisia was extremely alarmed for the imminent 
peril in which hi* son was placed. “ I will suppose," said he, “ that the 
prince perceives the other peg you mention, which nevertheless is scarcely 
probable, and that he uses it as you say, the horse perhaps, instead of 
descending gradually to the earth, may fell on rocks, or dash headlong witli 
him into the middle of the sea.” u Sire," resumed the Indian, “I can dispel 
this apprehension, by assuring your majesty, that the horse passes over any 
extent o! sc, without any danger of falling into i», and that he always carries 
i his ridoi where he intends to go ; and you may be satisfied that if the prince 
j does but perceive the peg 1 speak of, the liorse will carry him only to the 
I place w here he wishes to alight; and it is not likely that he should attempt to 
j alight m any but a convenient situation, where he can obtain assistance and 
] make himself known.” 

! To these consoling assurances of the Indian the king replied, “ Be that as 
I it may, as I cannot icly on the promises you make me, I now declare to you 
j that your head .shall be the forfeit, if in three months the prince my son does 
j not return in safety, or I do not at least hear satisfactory accounts of his 
welfare ” Tfe immediately ordei' d the Indian to he seized and confined m 
close imprisonment, aftci which lie returned to his palace in the greatest 
affliction that the feast of the Nevrouz, winch was so solemnly observed 
throughout Persia, should have terminated so in tally for him ami his.court. 

Pnnce Firouz Schah, in the mean time, was elevated in the air, with the 
rapidity we have already described ; and in less than an hour he found himself 
at such an immense height that he con hi no longer distinguish any object on 
the earth, nor discern the mountains from the valleys, which appeared to him 
one confused mass. lie then began to think of returning to the palace from 
whence he had departed; and to accomplish tins, he concluded that if he 
turned the peg the contrary way, turning the bridle at the same time, he should 
succeed; but Ins astonishment was inexpressible, when he perceived that the 
horse still rose wdth the same degree of swiftness. lie turned it various w\iys, 
but found it had no effect ; he now felt most poignantly the error he had been 
guilty of in not procuring from the Indian all the instructions necessary for the 
management of the horse before he had mounted him. He saw how perilous was 
his situation ; the conviction of his danger, however, did not lessen his 
presence of mind; he considered what, was to be done with all the coolness he 
was capable of ; and in examining the head and neck of the horse with ihe 
greatest attention, he perceived another peg, smaller and less discernible ‘Ltn 
the first, near the right ear of the horse ; he turned it, and instantly remarked 
that he was beginning to descend towards the earth in the same right line by 
which he had ascended, hut less rapidly. 

| Night had veiled for more than half an hour the spot over which Prince 
Firouz Schah found himself at the time he turned the second peg ; but as the 
horse descended with the greatest swiftness, the sun appeared to him to set 
; with equal rapid Ky, and he soon found himself enveloped in the duskiness of 
! night ; s# that far from being able to make choice of a commodious situation 
j on which to alight, he was under the necessity of letting the reins fall on the 
horse’s neck, and waiting with patience till he had reached the earth, not 
without feeling some uneasiness about the place where he should stop, whether 
1 it would be inhabited or deserted, a river or th* sea. 

It was past midnight w'hen the horse stopped, and Prince Firouz Schah 
dismounted; he felt himself much fatigued and weakened, owing to want of 
food, not having tasted any since the morning, before he left the palace, to be 
present at the various spectacles exhibited at the festival The first thing he 
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did , notwithstanding the obscurity that prevailed, was to endeavour to discover 
what place he was in, and he found himself on the terraced roof of a mag- 
nificent palace, which had a marble balustrade running round it breast high. 
While examining the terrace, he discovered the staircase which led to the 
interior of the palace, the door of which was half open. 

Any one less enterprising than Firouz Schah might not perhaps have felt 
inclined to go down the stairs in such profound darkness, ignorant also whether 
lie might meet with friends or enemies ; but this consideration had no weight 
with him, and did not damp his courage. “ I do not come here to injure any 
one,” thought he, “ and most probably the first I meet with, as they will see 
me without any weapon in my hands, will have the humanity to listen to me 
before they attempt to deprive me of life.” He therefore opened the door a 
little further, without making any noise, and went down with the utmost 
caution, lest he should make any false step, the sound of which might wake 
some of the inhabitants. He succeeded, and having reached a landing-place 
on the stairs, he found a door open, which led into a large room, where there 
was a light. 

Prince Firouz Schah stopped some time at the door to listen, but he heard 
no sound except that of people in the depth of sleep, who snored in different 
tones. He advanced a few steps into the room, and by the light of a lamp 
perceived that those who were sleeping were some black eunuchs, each lying 
with a drawn sabre next him ; and tins led him to suppose that they were guard- 
ing the apartment of some queen »*r princess. In fact, it was that of a princess. 

The chamber in which she slept was next to the room where the eunuchs 
were placed, and was easily discernible by the great light which shone through 
a flight silk hanging that concealed the door. The prince advanced towards 
this hanging with light steps, and reached it without waking the eunuchs ; 
he drew it aside and entered the chamber. The regal magnificence of the 
decorations was no object to him in liis present situation, and did not attract 
his attention, which was wholly engaged on what was to him of greater 
consequence. He observed scveial beds, only one of which was raised on a 
sofa, the others being below* it. The women belonging to the princess were j 
lying on the lower dnes to bear her company and attend on her, and tin \ 
princess herself was in the more elevated one. 

Guided by this distinction, Fuouz Schah could not be mistaken in the choice 
he should make, whom to address. He approached the princess’s bed 
without disturbing either her or her women. When he was sufficiently near to 
observe her distinctly, his eyes beheld such enchanting and wonderful beauty 
that he was quite charmed, and instantly felt the dame of love in His heart. 

“ Heavens,” exclaimed he to himself, “has my wayward fate led me hither to 
deprive me of that liberty I have till now so uniformly maintained ! Am I 
not to expect inevitable enthralment when those eyes are unclosed, which must 
add so much lustre and brilliancy to that assemblage of charms? Vet I must 
be content to submit, since I cannot quit this spot without becoming my own 
destroyer, and 1 must needs await the decree of my destiny.” 

Occupied by reflections of this nature, which the beauty of the princess 
and the situation in which he found himself inspired, he placed himself on his 
knees, and taking hold of the princess’s sleeve, which but partly concealed an 
arm of exquisite form and incomparable whiteness, he gently pulled it The 

E rin cess awoke, and opening h:r eyes, was in the utmost astonishment at 
eholding near her a man of handsome countenance, well formed and 
elegantly dressed ; the surprise she felt did not, however, betray her into any 
evident emotions of alarm. 

The prince took advantage of this favourable moment; he bowed his head 
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to the floor, and when ho raised it, “Illustrious princess,” said he, “in 
consequence of an adventure of the most astonishing and surprising nature you 
can possibly conceive, you now see at your feet a supplicating prince, fhe son 
of the king of Persia, who yesterday morning was assisting with his father at 
the celebration of a solemn festival, and who now finds himself in the most 
imminent danger of perishing, if you will not have the goodness and generosity 
to bestow on him your aid. This protection, most adorable princess, I 
implore, in the lull confidence that you will not refuse it me. I venture to 
flatter myself that my hopes are not fallacious, from the conviction that 
inhumanity cannot take up its abode with such incomparable charms and such 
majestic superiority.” 

1 The lady to whom Prince Firouz Scliah had thus passionately addressed 
! himself was the princess of Bengal, eldest daughter of the king who reigned 
; over the kingdom of that name, and who had built this palace for her at a 
j short distance from the capital, whither she frequently resorted to enter into 
the diversions of the country. Having listened to the prince with all the 
1 complaisance he could possibly desire, she replied to him with equal affability : 

I “ Prince,” said she, “ take courage; you are not in a country of barbarians ; 
i hospitality, humanity, and politeness, hold their reign in the kingdom of 
Bengal, with equal sway as in that of Persia, it is not I who grant you the 
protection you demand ; you are entitled to it, and will experience it not only 
in my palace, but also in every part of these dominions. You may believe 
me, and confide in my word.” 

The prince of Persia was going to express his acknowledgments to the 
princess of Bengal for her politeness, and the favour she had granted him in so 
obliging a manner, and had already bowed his head very low in order to speak, 
i but she prevented him; “1 feel the greatest curiosity,” said she, “to be 
' informed from your own lips by what wonderful adventure you could have 
| travelled hither in so short a space of time from the capital of Persia, and by 
I what enchantment you could have penetrated into my apartment, and presented 
‘ yourself before me so secretly that you have evaded the vigilance of my guards. 

! But as I am certain you must be in want of some refreshment, and I wish to 
j treat you as a guest who deserves a good welcome, I w ill restrain my curiosity 
I until to-morrow morning, and at present only give orders to my women to 
prepare a chamber for your reception, and provide you with everything 
necessary ; you will there refresh and repose yourself until you feel sufficiently 
recovered to be able to satisfy my wishes, by which lime I shall be prepared to 
listen to you. ” 

The pnneess’s women awoke at the first words which Prince Firouz Sc; hah 
addressed to their royal mistress ; and their astonishment at seeing him on his 
knees before the bed of the princess was increased by being unable to account 
for his introduction into her chamber without having disturbed either them or 
the eunuchs. Those women no sooner understood the princess’s intentions 
than they aroce and quickly dressed themselves, and were ready to execute any 
orders they might receive from her. They each took one of the numerous 
lighted tapers which illuminated the princess’s apartment, and when the prince 
retired they W'alked before him, and conducted him into a beautiful chamber; 
while one part of them prepared him a bed, the others w'ent into the kitchen to 
procure him some refreshment. And although the hour w\as so unseasonable 
for such occupations they nevertheless were s<^ diligent that he had not long to 
wait for his repast They brought him a great abundance of various dishes ; 
he partook of what he liked, and having satisfied his hunger, they cleared all 
away, and left him at liberty to go to bed, having first pointed out to him where 
he might find everything he could require, 
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The princess of Bengal was so struck with the understanding, politeness, 
and other amiable qualities of the prince of Persia, m the short conversation she 
had held with him, thaL her mina was wholly occupied by him ; and she had 
not yet been able to close her eyes when her women returned into the chamber 
to go to bed. She inquired if they had taken care to provide him with every- 
thing he wanted ; if he appeared satisfied ; above all, what they thought of his 
person. 

The women having given satisfactory answers to the former questions, thus 
replied 1o the latter : “ We know not, princess, what opinion you have yourself 
formal of him, but on our parts we should esteem you very fortunate, if the 
king \our father would bestow you on so amiable a prince in marriage. There 
is re /one at the court of Bengal who can be compared to him, and we have not 
he.iid that any of the neighbouring states can produce a prince worthy of you.” 

This flattering speech did not displease the princess of Bengal; but as she 
did not choose to reveal her own sentiments, she commanded them to be silent. 
“You are idle chatterers,” said she; “get to bed, and let me go to sleep 
again,” The next morning, the first care that engaged the princess aftei she 
ro-»c was to perform the duties of the toilet. She had never before taken such 
pains in adorning herself as. on that day, and she passed more time than usual 
in consulting her mirror. Her women had never before been obliged to exer- 
cise so much patience in doing and undoing the same thing several limes till she 
w r as contented. 

“ T con III plainly discern/’ thought she to herself, “ that I was not unpleasing 
to the prince of Persia, in my undress ; but he shall see a far different object 
when T am decorated in all my splendour.” She adorned her head with the 
largest and most brilliant diamonds and wore a necklace, and bracelets, and 
girdle, formed of the sum:- precious materials, all of inestimable value; and 
the drev* <ihe put on was composed of the richest silk that India could produce, 
which was wrought only for kings, princes, or princesses of the highest lank, 
and was of a colour that displayed hei beauty to the greatest advantage. When 
she had again repeatedly* > insulted her mirror, and asked her women separately i 
if anything was wanting to complete the magnificence of her appearance, she j 
sent to inquire if the prince of Persia was awake, and dressed; and concluding \ 
that he would ask permission to present himself before her, she desired him j 
to be informed that she was coming to him, and that she had particular reasons 
for afcting thus. 

The prince of Persia having made up in the day the quantity of rest he had 
lost in the mght, and being now perfectly recovered from his fatiguing journey, 
had just finished dressing himself, when he received a message from the princess 
of Bengal, by one of her women, to inquire how he had passed the night 

Without waiting for the princess’s woman to deliver her message, he imme- 
diately inquired if her mistress was ready to receive his respects. But when 
the woman had perform :d the order she had received, “The princess,” said he, j 
“ i& mistress here, and I am in her house only to obey her commands.” 

The princes 6 was no sooner informed that the prince of Persia v as ready to 1 
receive her, than she went to his apartment. Many compliment were ex- 
changed on each side, the prince apologizing for having awakened the princess 
out of her sleep, for which be entreated her .pardon, and she m poring how he 
had passed the night, and Whether he now found himself recovered. The 
princess then seated herself on tljo sofa, and Firouz Schah followed her example, 
placing himself however at some distance, to show his respect. 

The princess then licgan the conversation: “Prince,” said she, “I might 
have received you in the chamber where you found me in bed last night ; but 
as the chief of nn eunuchs has the liberty of going there, and as he never enters j 
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this place without my express permission, I preferred this, as being less likely 
to suffer from interruption. I feel the utmost impatience to become acquainted 
with the extraordinary adventure which procures me the happiness of seeing 
you ; 1 therefore entreat you to oblige me with the detail of what 1 am so 
anxious to know.” 

In order to give the princess full satisfaction on every point relating to him- 
self, Firouz Schah. began by giving her an account of the annual' festival of 
Nevrouz, and of the strange introduction o£ and his own adventure with, the 
enchanted horse. “You may easily imagine, princess,” he continued, “that 
the king my father, who spares no expense to increase his collection of "the most 
rare and curious productions that can be obtained, would feel an anxious desire 
to ad I to it a horse of so extraordinary a nature ; he in fact did so, and did not 
long hesitate to ask the Indian at what sum he estimated its value. 

“The Indian’s reply was the most extravagant you can conceive. He said 
that lie had not purchased the hoise, but had acquired it in exchange for his 
only daughter ; and that, as he could not consent to deprive himself ofit but 
on similar terms, he would not resign it to him, except on condition of his 
consenting to give him the princess my sister in marriage. 

“The crowd of courtiers who surrounded my father’s throne, and heard this 
extravagant proposition, openly laughed at the absurdity of it ; for my pari, I 
felt such violent indignation, that 1 could not dissemble my emotion, the less 
too, because I found the king wavering as to the answer he should make. In 
fact, I firmly believe that he was on the point of granting him his request, if I 
had not represented to him in the most forcible terms, the stain by which he 
was going to tarnish his glory. My remonstrances, howevet, were not suffi- 
ciently effectual to make him abandon entirely all intention of sacrificing the 
princess my sister to so despicable a wretch. He supposed I might accede to 
his wishes, if I could but entertain the same opinion of the inestimable value of 
the fiorse which he had conceived. With this view, he desired me to examine 
and mount it, and make trial of it myself. 

“To please the king my father I complied, and mounted the horse ; and as 
soon as I wa$ on it, having seen the Indian turn a peg, which occasioned the 
horse to rise with him, I did the same thing, without waiting for an> further 
instructions from him, and in an instant, I rose in the air with a swiftness far 
surpassing that of an arrow, shot by the most experienced archer. 

“In a short time I was at such a distance from the earth, that I could no 
longer distinguish any object, and I appeared to be approaching so near the 
vault of heaven, that I liegan to be apprehensive that I should hit again M it. 
The rapidity of the motion by which I ascended, for some time deprived nu of 
my recollection, and rendered me insensible of the danger to which I was on 
all sides exposed. At length I attempted to turn the peg in a contrary direc- 
tion, supposing that 1 should by that means descend : but the effect did not 
answer my expectation. The horse continued to bear me still higher and 
further from the earth. After some time, I discovered another peg ; 1 turned 
it, and soon perceived that the horse, instead of rising, began to descend ; and 
as I soon found myself in the -shades of night, and it !>emg impossible to guide 
the horse to any place of safety, I loosened the reins, and resigned myself to the 
will of God, to dispose of me as he thought best. 

“ The horse at last reached the ground, and I dismounted. I examined the 
place where I was, and discovered it to be the terrace of this palace, I found 
the door of the staircase half open, and I wenPdown without making any noise ; 
I came to an open door, from which a faint light glimmered. I looked in, and 
saw the eunuchs asleep, and beyond, a considerable light, which shene through 
a hanging. Notwithstanding the hazard I ran if the eunuchs awoke, yet the 
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prejs:i)g necessity of my situation inspired me with courage, not to say temerity, 
ar.il x advanced towards the second door as lightly as possible. 

- 1 There is no occasion, princess, to describe what followed ; you know it 
ttbeady. Nothing remains but to thank you for your kindness and generosity, 
and to entreat you to tell me, by what means I can evince my gratitude for so 
great an obligation in a way that will be acceptable to you. As, according to 
the rights of mankind, I am now your slave, and cannot therefore offer you my 
person, I have nothing left except my heart. But what do I say, lovely princess ? 
This heart is no longer mine ; you have ravished it from me by your charms ; 
and far from asking you to return it to me, I resign it entirely to you. Permit 
me therefore to dedarc to you, that in you I acknowledge the mistress not only 
of my heart, but of my whole thoughts.” 

These last words were pronounced by Prince Firouz Schah with a tone and 
air, which fully convinced the princess of Bengal of the successful effect she had 
endeavoured to accomplish. She was not displeased with this sudden declara- 
tion of the prince of Persia; and the blushes which overspread her cheeks, 
heightened her beauty, and rendered her still more interesting in his eyes. 

When he had finished speaking, “Prince,” replied she, “the pleasure you 
afforded me by your account of all the wonderful and surprising things you first 
described, was much lessened by the terror I felt when 1 conceived you in the 
highest regions of the air ; and although I had the happiness of seeing you 
before me in perfect safety, yet my fears did not cease till you told me that the 
Indian’s hoi^se wa6 come to alight on the terrace of my palace. The same thing 
might have happened in a thousand different places ; and I am delighted that 
chance should have given me the preference, and at the same time the oppor- 
tunity of telling you, that although you might have been guided to some other 
spot, you would never have been received with a more heartfelt welcome. 

“I should therefore feel hurt and offended, prince, if I could believe that 
you seriously considered yourself in the light of my slave, as you just now 
represented yourself. 1 attribute that expression to your politeness, rather 
than to your sincerity ; and the reception you met with on your arrival, ought 
to convince you that you are not less at liberty here than in the midst of the 
Persian court. 

“As for your heart,” added the princess, in a tone which little denoted a 
refusal, “as I am fully persuaded that you have not reserved the disposal of it j 
to the present time, and that you have doubtless made choice of a princess who | 
deserves your affection, I should be sorry to be the cause of your inconstancy 
to her.” 

The prince was going to make the most solemn protestations that no object 
had yet occupied his heart ; but at the instant he was beginning to speak, one 
of the princess's attendants came to acquaint them that dinner was served. 
This interruption relieved both from the necessity of an explanation, which 
would have been equally embarmssing. The princess remained in perfect con- 
viction of the sincerity of the prince ; and although she had not explained 
herself he nevertheless judged from the nature of her answer, and the favour- 
able manner in which she had listened to him, that he had every reason to be 
satisfied with his prospect of success. 

As the woman who had announced the dinner held the door open, the 
princess, as she rose from her seat, said to Firouz Schah, who followed her 
example, that she did not usually dine at so early an hour, but as she feared he 
had made but a bad supper, she had ordered it to be served sooner than usual ; 
having said which, she conducted him into a magnificent saloon, where a table 
was prepared, and covered with great abundance of excellent dishes. They took 
their places, and had scarcely seated themselves, when a number of the female 
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slaves belonging to the princess, most richly dressed, and of great beauty, 
began a delightful conceit of instrumental and vocal music, which continued 
during $jbe whole of the repast. 

As the instruments were kept very soft, they did not interrupt any conversa- 
tion between the prince and princess. In the reciprocal commerce' of the various 
attentions and civilities which the duties of the table called forth, love made 
much greater progress than if the interview had been premeditated. 

At length they rose from table, and she led him into a magnificent room, 
superbly embellished with gold and azure, and furnished in the richest style of 
elegance. They, sat on a sofa which faced the garden of the palace, the beauty 
of which struck Prince Firouz Schah, from the uncommon variety of the 
flow ers, shrubs, and trees, all different from those that grow in Persia, yet not 
inferior to them. Availing himself of the opportunity which this subject 
afforded him, of beginning a conversation with the princess, he said, “Till now 
I supposed that there was no country in the world, except Persia, that could 
boast of superb palaces, and beautiful gardens, worthy of the majesty of kings. 
But I now perceive, that wherever there are great and powerful monarchs, they 
build themselves habitations in character with their grandeur and power ; and 
although they may differ in the construction and decorations, they resemble 
in splendour and magnificence.” 

“ Prince,” replied the princess of Bengal, “ as I have no idea of the palaces 
in Persia, I can form no judgment of the comparison you make between those 
and mine, and cannot, therefore, deliver my opinion ; but, however sincere you 
may be, I can scarcely persuade myself that it is just : you must allow me to 
suppose that complaisance has some share in what you say. I will not lessen 
my palace in your estimation ; you have too much taste and discernment not to 
judge of it as it deserves ; but I assure you I find it very indifferent, when I 
compare it with that of the king my father, which -infinitely surpasses it in 
beauty, richness, and grandeur. You will tell me your opinion of it when you 
shall have seen it. As chance has brought you so far as the capital of this 
kingdom, I doubt not you will wish to see, and pay your compliments to the 
king my father, that he may have an opportunity of showing you those atten- 
tions which are due to a prince of your rank and merit. ” 

By exciting in the prince of Persia a degree of curiosity to see the palace of 
Bengal, and be introduced to the king her father, the princess flattered herself 
that, should she succeed, her father might, when he saw a prince of so elegant 
an appearance, so clever and so accomplished in every estimable quality, be 
induced to propose an alliance by offering her to him in marriage ; and as she 
was well persuaded that she was not indifferent to the prince, and that he would 
not refuse such an alliance, she hoped by these means to obtain the completion 
of her wishes, still preserving that decorum of conduct necessary in a princess 
who was desirous of appearing submissive to the commands of her father. But 
the prince of Persia did not make that reply to her proposal which she expected 
from him. 

“Princess,” resumed he, “the preference you have just given to the 
palace of the king of Bengal over your own, and the maimer m which you 
deliver your opinion, is sufficient to convince me of the sincerity of it. With 
regard to the proposal you make me of paying my respects to the king your 
father, I must reply, that it would be not only a great pleasure to me, but an 
honour also to acquit myself of what I should conceive my duty. But,” added 
he, “ I leave you, princess, to judge, whethewit would be advisable for me to 
present myself before the throne of so great a monarch, in the light of a mere 
adventurer, without any attendants and equipage suitable to my rank.” 

“Let not that circumstance occasion you a moment’s uneasiness,” replied 
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the princess. “You have only to say what you wish, and money shall not be 
wanting to procure you whatever train of attendants you may desire ; I will 
furnish you with any sum you may want. There are many merchant^ here of 
your nation ; you may therefore procure anything that you judge necessary to 
furnish a house that will do you credit, and be in character with your situation 
in life.” 

| Prince Firouz Schali easily penetrated the intention of the princess in his 
! favour : and the undoubted proofs of her affection, which she by these means 
evinced, augmented the love he felt for her; but notwithstanding the increasing 
violence of his passion, he did not give way to it so as to forget the conduct he 
ought to observe. lie replied without the least hesitation, “Princess, 1 should 
most willingly accept the obliging offer you have made me, and for Vhich I 
cannot sufficiently express my gratitude, were I not sensible that the uneasiness 
the king my father must feel at my absence, requires my immediate return. I f 
should be unworthy of the tenderness and affection he has always shown me if 
1 .lid not go back to him immediately, to remove the apprehensions he must 
naturally feel for my safety. I know his character well ; and while I have the 
happiness of enjoying the society of a princess so amiable as yourself, I am 
j persuaded that he is immersed in the deepest affliction, without any hope of i 
ever seeing me more. I trust you will do me the justice to allow, that I cannot, | 
without being guilty of the blackest ingratitude, be dispensed from the obliga- ; 
tion of returning to him to restore hun to happiness, and perhaps life, which ( 
my long protracted absence might deprive him of. After that, too lovely j 
pnmxss,” fcontinued he, “ if you should esteem me worthy of becoming your 
husband, as the king my father has always declared that he would not bias my J 
choice of a wife, I should have no difficulty in obtaining his consent to come , 
back again, not as an unknown wanderer, but as the prince of Persia, bearing j 
a proposal from him to contract an alliance with the king of Bengal, by means j 
of our union. I am convinced he will readily accede, when I have informed ■ 
him of the generous manner in which you leceived me after my misfor- 
tune. ” 

The prince having thus explained his sentiments, the princess of Bengal was 
too fully satisfied with their justice, to insist any further on his agreeing to the 
inn .Auction to her father, or to propose anything that might not be consistent 
will 1 , his duty and honour: she was, nevertheless, alarmed at the idea of the i 
sudden departure which he seemed to meditate, and she feared that if he left 1 
her so soon, absence might u efface her from his memory, and he would forget to 
fultil his promise. ' 

i To avert this intention, therefore, she said to him, “By making y>u a 
j proposal, prince, to contribute whatever might be necessary to place you in a 
! situation suited to your rank, preparatory to your introduction to my father, I 
did not mean to oppose so reasonable an excuse as that you have alleged, and 
I whuli I had myself foreseen, I should indeed be an accomplice in tno error 
| you^would commit, could I entertain such a wish ; yet I cannot give my appro- 
| bauon to your intention of returning to your own country so soon as you * 
! propose. At least grant one favour to my earnest entreaties ; allow yourself 
time to acquire some knowledge of this country ; and since my good fortune j 
| has decreed that you should have alighted in the kingdom of Bengal, in j 
; preference to a desert, or the summit of some steep rock, from whence you j 
could not have reached the habitable world, I entreat you to remain here a j 
sufficient time to be able to take ,with you to the court of Persia an accurate j 
detail of the country. ” 

The princess gave this turn to her discourse, that the prince might be per- 
I »u.«ui ed to continue with her for some time, when she hoped that, becoming by 

i 
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insensible degrees more passionately attached to her person and charms, the 
strong desire he entertained of returning to Persia might decrease, and that he 
would then determine to appear in public, and be presented to the king of 
Bengal. lie could not refuse the favour she requested, after the kind recep- 
tion he had met with from her. He accedtd, and die princess had now 110 
object but to render his residence with her as agreeable as possib’e, by all 
the vanety of amusements she could devise. 

For several da’s nothing was thought of but entertainments, balls, concerts, 
magnificent coll dions, parties of pleasure in the gardens, and hunting expe- 
ditions m the paik belonging to the palace, whcie there were all sorts ot 
animals for that diversion— stags, hinds, deer, roebucks, and other kinds 
peculi'j to the country of Bengal, which were not savage enough to render 
J the c iui-e a dangerous or improper sport for the princess to join in. 

Wen the hunt was over, the prince and princess Mould meet in some 
1 beautiiul spot in the park, where a large carpet was spi'wd for them, and 
j cushions placed on it, that they might sit more comrnodiously. There, le- 
; cohering from their fatigue, and reposing after the cm ruse they had taken, 
i they conversed on various subjects. The princess always endeavoured, to 
J lead the topic to the greatness, the power, the riches, and the government 
l of Persia, that she might, in replv to what Pijiue Fiiouz Schah advanced, 
enlarge on the advantages possessed by the kingdom of Bengal, and thus 
persuade him to remain ; but the event turned out contrary to both her wishes 
and expectation. 

The prince of Persia, in fact, and without the least exaggeration, gave her so 
advantageous an account of the power, magnificence, and opulence that reigned 
in his father's dominions; of its mihtaiy foice, of its comma ce, extending both 
by sea and land to the most distant countries; of the multitude of its cities, all 
nearly as populous as that in which he had fixed his residence, containing 
palaces richly furnished, and ready foi his immediate reception, accoidingto the 
different seasons of the year, so thai he mighi enjoy a perpetual spring; in 
short, he related so many wonders of his native country, that before he had 
concluded, the princess began to consider the kingdom of Bengal as infinitely 
inferior to that of Persia in almost every point. And when he requested her, 
in return, to recount the advantages of her father’s kingdom, she could not be 
prevailed on, for a considerable time, to comply. 

At length, however, she consented to give this gratification to Prince Piruuz 
Schah, but not without diminishing much of the supenonty which Bengal in 
some instances possessed ove*- Persia. .She so plainly evinced by her conversa - 
tion that she should feel no difficulty in accompanying lnm, that he concluded 
she would consent to the first proposal of that nature which he should make to 
her; he did not, however, think it proper to mention such a thing until he bad 
remained with her long enough for tne blame to be on her side ff she ex- 
pressed a wish of detaining him still longer, and prevented his fulfilling the 
indispensable duty of returning to the king his father. 

For two whole months Prince Firouz Schah entirely devoted himself to the 
wishes of the princess ; he joined in all the amusements she so amply provided 
for him, with as much avidity as if he had been destined to pass his whole life 
with her in the same round of diversion. But when this period had elapsed, he 
took an opportunity of declaring to her in the most serious terms, that he had 
too long neglected his duty, and begged her to grant him permission 'o attend 
to the dictates of filial affection, at the same time repeating his promise of 
returning immediately with a retinue worthy* of himself, as well as of her, 
to demand, her tn marriage, according to the usual forms of the kmg "*f 
Bengal. 
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“Princess,” added he, “ perhaps you aie inclined to suspect my promises 
from the request I have made, and already place me in the list of those false 
lovers, who dismiss the object of their affection from their hearts when no 
longer present ; but as a certain proof of the strong and sincere love I feel for 
you, and which will render my life miserable, when I am absent from so 
amiable a princess as yourself, who returns it with equal warmth, I would fair* 
ask the favour of conducting you with me, did I not fear that such a proposal 
might offend you and meet with a refusal.” 

Prince Firouz Scliah perceived that the princess blushed at the last words he | 
] uttered, and that, without discovering any symptoms of anger, she hesitated 
: what answei to make; he therefore continued addressing her: “Princess,” 
said he, “ if you have any doubts of my father’s consent to our union, and of 
the satisfaction with which be will receive your alliance, allow me to dispel 
them. As for the king of Bengal, after all the proofs of affection, tenderness, j 
and esteem he has always shown, and still continues to show towards you, he 
would be far different from what you have described him to me, or rather he 
would be the enemy of your happiness and peace, if he did not receive with 
kindness and good-will the embassy my father would send him, to obtain his 
approbation and consent to our marriage. ” 

The princess of Bengal made no reply to the prince of Persia ; but her 
silence and downcast eyes convinced him more than the most formal declaration, 
that she felt no repugnance to his proposal, and consented to accompany him 
into Persia. The only difficulty which presented itself to her imagination was, 
that the prince was not sufficiently experienced in the management of his horse, 
and she was apprehensive of meeting with the same embarrassments which had 
happened to him when he made his first trial. But Prince Firouz soon dissi- 
pated all her fears by assuring her that she might safely trust to him, and that 
after what had happened, he defied even the Indian himself to manage it with 
more skill and address. She now, therefore, thought only of taking proper 
measures for her departure, which she effected with so much secrecy, that 
not one in the palace had the slightest suspicion of their design. 

The next morning, a little before break of day, while all the inhabitants ' 
of the palace were enjoying the most profound repose, she repaired to tha 1 
terrace with the prince; he turned the horse towards Persia, and placed it r ><; | 
that the princess could easily mount behind. He mounted first, and when she . 
had seated hetself conveniently, and taken his hand for greater safety, she 
gave the signal for departure; he instantly turned the same peg he had 
made use of when m ih’fe capital of Persia, and the horse rose with them 
into the air. 

The horse went with his usual swiftness, and Prince Firouz Schah managed 
it with so much skill that in the course of two hours and a half he discovered 
the capital of Persia. He did not descend in the great square, from whence 
he had departed, nor even in the palace of the king, but in a sort of country 
house, at a little distance from the city. He led the princess into a most 
b&iutiful apartment, and told her that in order to secure to her those honours 
and that respect which were due to her rank, he should immediately go to I 
the king his father, and acquaint him of her arrival, and that she would see 
him again presently; in the mean time he gave orders to the steward of the 
palace, who was present, to piovide everything that the princess could possibly 
require. 

1 faying left her in this apartment, Prince Firouz Schah desired the steward 
to get a horse saddled for him ; having mounted it, and sent the steward to 
attend on the princess, with an express order to prepare a breakfast composed 
of the greatest delicacies he could procure, he set off. As he passed along f 
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the road and the street which led to the palace, he was received by the people 
with every demonstration of joy, for they had despaired of ever seeing him 
again, and had mourned his loss. The king his father was giving an audience, 
and was surrounded by his council, all the members of which, as well as the 
king himself, were in mourning dresses, which they had worn from the time of 
the prince’s disappearance, when he presented himself before them. His father 
received him with the most tender embraces, shedding tears of joy and surprise; 
he immediately inquired, with visible anxiety, what was become of the Indian’s 
horse. 

This question afforded the prince an opportunity of relating to the king all 
the darigeis and perils lie had encountered, after the horse rose with him in the 
air. Tie told him how he had escaped by alighting on the palace of the 
pi incest of Bengal, and the friendly reception he had met with from her. He 
| did not conceal the motives which had induced him to prolong his residence 
< with her for a longer period than was proper, had he consulted his duty alone; 

I and enlarged on the desire she had shown in every instance to oblige him, so 
i far as even to consent to accompany him into Persia, after he had given her 
j his solemn promise to marry her. ‘And sire,” continued the prince, as he 
finished this account, “I at the same time assured her of your consent to 
our union, and I have brought her with me on the Indian’s horse. I left her, 
in one of the palaces belonging to your majesty, where she is anxiously waiting 
my return, to announce to her that I have not made a promise unworthy of 
myself or you.” 

At these words the prince was about to prostrate himself at the feet of 
. the king his father, to prevail on him to grant his request, but the king prevented 
him, and embracing him a second time: “My son,” said he, “I not only 
, give my consent to your marrying the princess of Bengal, but T will go to her 
; myself, and thank her in person foi the obligations 1 am under to her, and 
j conduct her to my palace, where your nuptials shall be celebrated this very 
| day.” The king hdving then given orders to prepare for the arrival of the 
■ princess of Bengal, commanded the mourning to be discontinued, and that 
; public rejoicings should immediately commence, by the sound of drums, 

! trumpets, and other warlike instruments ; after which he desired the Indian 
to be released from prison, and conducted before him. 

His orders were instantly obeyed ; and when the Indian was presented to 
him, he said to him, “ I had secured your person, that your life, which would 
scarcely have been a victim adequate either to my gHef or my rage, might have 
atoned for that of the prince my son. Return thanks to Heaven for having 
restored him to me. Go, take your horse, and never appear again before my 
sight.” 

When the Indian had left the presence of the king of Persia, he learned of 
those who had released him from prison, that Prince Fironz Schah was reiumed 
with a princess, whom he brought with him on the enchanted horse ; he was 
I also told where he had alighted and left the princes^ and that the sultan was 
j preparing to go to her, and conduct her to his palace. The Indian did not 
1 hesitate to take advantage of this intelligence, and without losing a moment’s 
time, he repaired to the country palace with so much diligence, that he reached 
it before the king and the prince of Persia; addressing himself to the steward 
of the palace, lie told him that he was come by order of the king and the 
prince of Persia, to conduct the princess of Bengal on the enchanted horse 
through the air to the king, who, he said, was Waiting to receive her in the gteat 
square before his palace, that his whole court and the people of Sch.raz might 
witness the spectacle. 

The steward knew the Indian, and was also acquainted with his arrest and 
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imprisonment ; seeing him therefore at liberty, he believed him without any 
difficulty. He presented him to the princess, Vho was no sooner told that he 
came by order of the prince of Persia, than she consented to do what she was 
persuaded was his wish. The Indian, delighted with the success of his wicked 
scheme, mounted the horse, anti took the princess behind him by the assistance 
of the steward ; he turned the peg, and instantly the horse rose with him and 
. the princess to an immense height in the air. 

At this instant the king of Persia, accompanied by his whole court, was 
going out of Ins palace, to repair to that in which the princess had been left, 
Prince Firouz pieceding him, that he might arrive first, and prepare the princess 
for his reception. The Indian, in order to brave the anger of the king and the 
prince, and revenge himself for wnat he conceived the unjust treatment he had 
experienced, passed over the city with his victim, in full view of those who were 
assembled on the occasion. 

When thi- king perceived the ravisher, whom he could not mistake, he imme- 
diately stopped at a sight which cieated in his breast the most poignant and 
afflicting sensations, and w-hich were Still heightened by the reflection, that it 
would not be possible to make him repent of the flagrant affront he thus publicly 
offered to his dignity. He uttered a thousand imprecations on him to his 
courtiers and all who were spectator of this signal insult and unparalleled 
wickedness. The Indian was not much affected by all these maledictions, 
which he distinctly heard as he pursued his course through the air, and the king 
was at length obliged to return to his palace, bitterly mortified at the injury 
he had sustained, and at the uttei impossibility he felt of punishing the author 
of it. 

Put the guef of Prince Firouz Schah cannot be described, when he beheld 
the Indian ravishing from him his adored princess, who was the only hope of 
his life, without being able to rescue her from his power. At this unexpected 
sight he lemamcd motionless; and whilst he was deliberating whether he should 
vent his despair in reprr laches on the perfidy of the Indian, or phy the deplorable 
fate of the pimeess, and ask her forgiveness for the little precaution he had used 
towards her, who had su fully pioved the sincerity of her love by resigning | 
herself entirely to Ins care, the horse continued his progress with inconceivable - 
rapidity, and soon bore them both far out of his view. He knew not wdiat ! 
course to adopt. Should he return to the palace of his father, shut himself up I 
in his apartmem to give loose to his affliction, and resign all intention of pur- 
suing the ravisher, to deliver the princess from his hands, and punish him as he 
deserved? Uis generosity, his courage, his love forbad it. Immersed in 
j thought, hr b nit his way towards the country palace where the princess had 
{ been left. 

1 On the appearance of the prince, the steward, who was by this time aware of 
his unreasonable credulity, and that he had been deceived by the Indian, pre- 
sented hims< if before him with tears in his eyes, and throwing himself at his 
feet, began bis own accusation of the crime he confessed he had comm.tted, and 
condemned himself to death, which he awaited from the prince’s hard. 

“Rise,’ said the prince to him. 11 1 do not impute the loss of my princess 
to you ; I impute it alone to my own thoughtless imprudence. Lose no time, 
but go instantly to procure me the dress of a dervise, and be careful not to let 
it be suspected that it is for me.” 

At a little distance from the country palace, there was a convent belonging to 
some denises, the scheik, or superior of which was a friend of the steward. 
He therefore went to him, and pretending to intrust him with a profound secret, 
acquainted him that an officer of considerable distinction at court, to whom he 
! was under great obligations, had incurred the displeasure of the king, and that 
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he wished to give him an opportunity of escaping his sovereign’s revenge. The 
steward easily obtained what he required, and returned to the prince with the 
complete d*ess of a dervise. Firouz having taken off his own, put it on, and 
being thus disguised, he took with him a box of pearls and diamonds, which he 
had previously provided as a present for the princess of Bengal, to defray the 
expenses of the journey he was going to undertake, and left the country palace 
at the approach of night, uncertain what road to travel, yet fully resolved not 
to return until he had found, and again obtained possession of his princess. 

We will now return to the Indian, who directed the course of the enchanted 
horse so successfully, that he arrived on the same day at an early hour in a 
wood, adjoining the capital of the kingdom of Cashmire. As he began to feel 
the impulse of hunger, and supposed that the princess might also be in the 
same situation, he dismounted in this wood, on an open lawn, where he left the 
princess near a little stream of cool, transparent water. 

During the absence of the Indian, the princess of Bengal, who now found 
herself in the possession of a worthless ravisher, whose" brutal violence she 
justly dreaded, conceived the project of making her escape, and seeking some 
asylum from his power ; but as she had eaten a very slight meal that morning, 
on her arrival at the country palace of the king of Persia, she found herself so 
weak, that she was obliged to relinquish her design of concealing herself, and 
had therefore no other resource than coinage and fortitude, resolving to suffer 
death rather than be faithless to Prince Firouz Sc hah. She did not therefore 
wait for the Indian to give her a second invitation to partake of what he placed 
before her ; she ate, and soon recovered her strength sufficiently to be able to 
answer with courage and firmness the insolent speeches which he addressed to 
her towards the end of the lepast. After uttering several menaces, as shu. 
perceived the Indian was preparing to offer violence to her person, she rose to 
resist him, uttering at the same time loud and repeated cries. Her shrieks 
immediately drew to the spot a body of horsemen, who surrounded both her and 
the, Indian. 

These were the sultan of Cashmire and his attendants, who were returning 
from hunting, and, fortunately for the princess of Bengal, passed that way, and 
were attracted by the sounds they had heard. The sultan addressed himself to 
i the Indian, demanded his name, and what he was doing to the lady who was 
with him. The Indian boldly replied that she was his wife, and no one had 
any right to interfere with the difference that existed between them. 

The princess, who was ignorant of the rank and quality of the person who so 
opportunely presented himself for her deliverance, contradicted the Indians 
assertion. “ Sir,” said she, ‘'whoever you may be, whom Heaven sends to my 
relief, have pity on a princess, and do not give credit to the words of an impostor. 
God preserve me from ever being the wife' of so worthless and contemptible a 
wretch. He is a wicked magician, who has this day forcibly carried me away 
from the prince of Persia, to whom I was betrothed, and has brought me hither 
on this enchanted horse. ” 

The princess of Bengal had no occasion to use any longer arguments to 
convince the sultan of Cashmire that she spoke truth, tier beauty, her majestic 
demeanour, and her tears, were powerful advocates in her favour ; she was going 
to proceed, but instead of listening to her, the sultan, justly irritated by the 
insolence of the Indian, ordered his attendants to surround him, and to cut oft 
his head without delay. This order was executed with less difficulty, as the . 
Indian had carried off the princess immediately after his release from prison, 
and had therefore no arms about him for defence. 

The princess being thus delivered from the persecution of her cruel enemy, 
w&s damned to undergo another, hot less afflicting to her feelings. The sultan, 
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living ordered her a horse, conducted her to his palace, where he allotted for 
her use the most magnificent apartment it contained, excepting that which he 
himself inhabited, and gave her a number of female slaves to attend upon and 
serve her, and some eunuchs as her guard. He led her himself to this apart- 
ment, and without allowing her time to thank him for the obligation he had 
conferred on her, in the terms she had meditated, he said to her, “ Princess, I 
doubt not that you must be in want of rest, I therefore leave you to repose ; to- 
morrow you will be better able to relate to me the circumstances of the singular, 
adventure that has befallen you.” As he spoke these words, he retired. 

The princess of Bengal felt inexpressible satisfaction at finding herself 
delivered from the hateful persecutions of a man, whom she could not regard 
but with horror and disgust; and she flattered herself that the sultan of Cashmire* 
would complete the generous action he had begun, by sending her back to the 
prince of Persia, after she had informed him in what manner she was affianced 
to him, and had requested him to confer this favour on her. But she was very 
far from experiencing the accomplishment of that which her delusive hopes had 
held in view. 

In fact, the sultan of Cashmire had determined to marry her on the following 
day ; and he had ordered the usual rejoicings to be announced at the break of 
day, by trumpets, kettle-drums, and other instruments, calculated to inspire 
mirth and joy, which resounded not only in the palace, but throughout the city. 
The princess was awakened by these tumultuous sounds, and little suspected the 
true cause of the noise that disturbed her rest. But when the sultan, who had 
desired to *be informed when she would be ready to receive his visit, had paid 
his compliments and inquired after her health, and begun to acquaint her, that 
the trumpets were flourishing in honoui of the nuptials which were to be 
solemnised, and to which he hoped she would not object, she was in such 
embarrassment and consternation that she fainted away. 

The princess’s women who were present ran to her assistance, and the sultan> 
also exerted himself to restore her to life ; but she remained a considerable time 
in this state. At length, she began to recover ; but being determined to perish 
rather than be faithless to Prince Kirouz Schah by consenting to the marriage, 
which the sultan had intended without even consulting her, she pretended that ■ 
her senses were fled with the fainting fit. She immediately began to say the 
most extravagant things to the sultan, and even got up to attack his person 
This sudden change surprised and afflicted him beyond expression. As he found 
she continued in the same ( state of insanity, he left her with her attendants, 
whom he desired to pay her every attention, and take the greatest care of her. 
During the course of the day, he sent frequently to inquire after her health, and 
every time was told, either that she continued in the same way, or that the 
disease increased rather than diminished. Towards evening she grew much 
worse, so that the sultan of Cashmire did not pass that night so happily as he 
had expected. 

Nut only on the following day, but every succeeding one, the princess of 
Bengal continued to show strong symptoms, both by her conversation and 
actions, of a disordered mind; the sultan, therefore, was at last reduced to the 
necessity of assembling the physicians belonging to the court, to inform them 
of this unfortunate malady, and ask them if they knew of any remedies that 
would effect a cure. 

The physicians, after having had a consultation among themselves, agreed in 1 
one common reply, that there w^ere several kinds and degrees of this malady, ; 
some of which, according to their nature, might be overcome, and that others : 
were incurable ; and that they could not judge of what class fie disorder of the i 
princess of Bengal might be, if they did not see her. The sultan then ordered l 
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the eunuchs to conduct the physicians into the chamber of the princess, one at 
a time, according to their rank. 

The princess, who had foreseen this consequence, and was apprehensive that 
if she suffered the physicians to approach her, and feel her pulse, the most 
inexperienced of them would soon discover that she was in perfect health, and 
that her insanity was only feigned, as soon as they made their appearance, began 
to show such violent marks of aversion, endeavouring to tear their faces if they 
came near, that not one had the courage to expose himself to her fury. 

Some, who pretended more profound skill in their profession than the rest, 
and boasted of being able to judge of diseases by only seeing the patient, ordered 
her certain potions, which she had the less difficulty in swallowing, as she well 
knew that it was in her own power to continue her dissembled madness as long 
as she pleased and should find it answer her purpose, and that these remedie* 
could not do her any material injury. 

When the sultan of Cashmire found that the physicians belonging to the 
, palace did not effect a cure, he employed those who practised in the city, and 
were most celebrated for their skill and experience ; but they were not more 
.successful. He then sent for such as were renowned for a perfect knowledge 
of their profession in the different cities and towns in his kingdom ; but the 
princess did not give them a bettei reception than she had done to the first. who 
presented themselves ; and all their prescriptions failed of their effect. At 
length the sultan despatched messengers to all the neighbouring courts and 
states, with formal consultations to be distributed to the most famous physicians 
in each, and a promise of paying the expenses of the journey to such as would 
repair to the capital of Cashmire; and of a princely recompense to him who 
should complete the cure of the princess. Several physicians undertook the 
journey, but not one could boast of being more successful than those who had 
first applied, and of effecting the recovery of the princess — an event which did 
not depend either on them or their skill, but which was entirely in the power of 
the princess herself. 

During this interval, Prince Firouz Schah, disguised under the habit of a 
dervise, had traversed several provinces, and visited the principal cities in each 
province, in search of his beloved princess. The bodily fatigue he endured was 
still increased by the affliction of his mind, as he was uncertain whether he 
might not be travelling in a course directly opposed to that which he ought 
to have taken, to obtain the information he sought. 

Attending earnestly to the passing news of the day in each place he visited, 
he at length arrived at a large city in the Indies, where the general conversation 
seemed to turn on a princess of Bengal, who had lost her senses on the veiy 
day which tlie stiltan of Cashmire had appointed for the celebration of his 
•nuptials with her. The name of the princess of Bengal attracted his notice ; 
and concluding she must be the person he was in search of, which was in his 
idea the more probable, from his not having heard of there being any other 
princess at the court of Bengal, except the one who was betrothed to him, he 
determined, on the slight information he could obtain concerning her, to bend 
his way immediately to the capital of the kingdom of Cashmire. On his 
arrival in this city he took up his abode in a khan, where he learnt on that very 
day the whole history of the princess of Bengal, and of the deservedly tragical 
end of the criminal Indian, who had brought her on the enchanted horse. The 
latter circumstance fully convinced him that this was the princess he so anxiously 
endeavoured to find, and that the sums the lultan expended for her recovery 
were useless, as he did not doubt her madness to he feigned. 

The prince of Persia having obtained all the necessary information on these 
•various circumstances, ordered a physician’s dress to be made for him on the 
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next day ; and thus disguised, with the long beard he had suffered to grow 
during his journey, he was supposed to be of that profession as he walked along 
the streets. The impatience he felt to see his princess would not allow him to 
defer his appearance at the palace of the sultan, where he asked to speak to 
one of the officers. He was conducted to the chief of the ushers, and address- 
ing himself to him, he said that it might possibly be consideied as great 
temerity in him to present himself as a physician, who wished to attempt the 
cure of the princess, after so many had tried without success ; but that he 
flattered himself, by means of certain specific remedies, the efficacy of which 
he had experienced, to complete what had hitherto been attempted in vain. 
The chief of the officers told him he was welcome, and that the sultan would 
receive him with pleasure ; and if he could succeed in procuring him the satis- 
faction of seeing the princess in perfect health, he might rely on receiving a 
recompense suitable to the liberality of the sultan his lord and sovereign. 

“ Wait for me here,” added he ; “I will be with you in a moment.” 

Some time had elapsed without any physician .presenting himself ; and the 
sultan of Cashmire, with inexpressible sorrow, found himself deprived of all 
hopes of seeing the princess in the same state as when he first beheld her, and 
of proving to Tier the excess of his love by the nuptials he was so desirous to 
solemnize. When the officer therefore announced to him the arrival of another 
physician, he ordered him to be immediately conducted before him. 

The prince of Persia was presented to the sultan of Cashmire under the 
disguise and appearance of a physician ; and the sultan, without wasting any 
time in superfluous conversation, acquainted him with the disorder of the 
princess of Bengal, and that she could not endure the sight of a physician 
without a return of such violent fits of insanity as seemed to augment her 
disease. He then took the prince mtoa little closet or balcony, which looked 
into her apartment, from whence he could see through the lattice without being 
perceived. 

\\ hen Prince Firouz Schali was in the closet, he beheld his beloved princess 
seated m a negligent posture, and singing, with tears in her eyes, a song in 
which she deplored he’ unhappy destiny, which perhaps would deprive her for 1 
ever of the object she so tenderly loved. The prince, moved with compassion 1 
at the unhappy situation m which he found his princess, wanted no other proof S 
to convince him that her derangement was only feigned, and that she endured 
this afflicting Testraint solely on his account. He went down from the closet, 
and after having told the kultan the nature of the princess’s disorder, and that 
it was not incurable, he added, that to perform a cure it would be necessary 
lor him to converse with her alone, and without any witness ; and that s>o far 
from showing the violent symptoms she had hitherto given of her insanity when 
any medical person approached her, he flattered himself that she would receive 
and listen to him with calmness. 

The sultan ordeied the door of the princess’s chamber to be opened, and 
i Pance Firouz Schah entered it. No soonapr had the princess perceived him, 

I than taking him for a physician from the dress he wore, she rose from her seat 
I in a rage, using the most threatening and abusive language. This did not pre- 
| vent him from approaching her ; and when he was advanced near enough to be 
heard, as he wished what he uttered to be for her ear alone, he said to her, in 
a low tone of voice and a respectful air, to render his assertion more credible, 

41 Princess, I am not a physician ; recognise in me the prince of Persia, who is 
come to restore you to liberty.” r 

At the sound of- his voice, and the features in the upper part of his face, which, 
notwithstanding the long beard the prince had suffered to grow, she recollected 
1 at the same instant, the princess of Bengal began to grow calm, and imine- 
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dialely her countenance was brightened by the joy which what one most 
desires yet least expects, must create when it suddenly presents itself The 
agreeable surprise she experienced for some time deprived het ol utterance, 
and allowed Firouz Schah an opportunity of relating to her the despair in 
which lie was plunged at the moment he saw the Indian ravishing hci from 
him, even* before his eyes; of the resolution he had immediately formed to 
abandon every other care, to wander in search of her to every (piaiter of the 
globe, and not to cease from his inquiries until he had found and wrested her 
from the power of so perfidious a wretch ; he then told her by what a fortunate 
accident he had at length, after a painful and fatiguing journey, obtained the 
satisfaction of finding her in the palace of the sultan of Cashmire. When he 
had concluded his narration, in as concise a maimer as he could express himself, 
he begged the princess to acquaint him of what had passed from the time of her 
ravishment to the period when he was enjoying the happiness of sj leaking to 
her, saying, that it was necessary he should be fully informed of the whole, 
that he might take propes measures for releasing her fiom the tyrannous power 
• ot the sultan. 

I The princess of Bengal did not use many words in her account of herself 
I to the prince of Persia, since she had only to relate in what manner she had 
been delivered from the violence of die Indian by the sultan of Cashmire, as lie 
was returning from the chase; but that she had been cruelly treated on the 
following day by the unexpected declaration he made her, of his solemn inten- 
tion to marry her on that very day, without having previously shown her any 
attention that could incline her heart towards him ;- a conduct so Violent and 
tyrannical, that it instantly caused her to faint away, on her recovery from 
which, she saw no mode to adopt, excepting that which she had hitherto 
pursued, as the most likely to preserve her affections uumo’es'ed for a prince to 
whom she, had pledged her heart and her faith ; and that had this scheme 
failed, she had resolved to die, rather than resign herself to the sultan, whom 
she neither did nor ever could love. 

The princess had nothing more to add, and Firouz Schah inquired if she 
knew what became of the enchanted horse after the death of the Indian. “ I 
am ignorant,” replied she, “of what orders the sultan may have given con- 
cerning it, but alter the wonders I related of it, it is not piobable that I>e 
neglected to appropriate it to himself.” 

As Prince Firouz Schah did not doubt that the sultan of Cashmire had 
carefully preserved the horse, he communicated tq the princess his design of 
using it to convey her back again to Persia ; and then consulting her on the 
measures proper to be pursued for the execution of their design, that noting 
might impede its success, they agieed that on the following day the princ* ss 
should dress herself in more elegant attire .than she was then in, to receive the 
sultan w ith greater marks of distinction, when Firouz Schah should conduct 
him to her apartment, nevertheless still preserving her usual silence before him. 

The sultan expressed great pleasure when the prince of Persia related to him 
how far his first visit to the princess had operated towards her recovery ; and 
when, on the succeeding day, the princess received him in a manner which 
convinced him that the cure was rapidly advancing, he considered him as the 
first physician in the universe. Seeing her in this state, he told her how 
delighted he was at observing such indications of returning health and, after 
having exhorted her to attend implicitly to the directions of so able a physician, 
that what he had so well begun might terminate successfully, he retired, with- 
out waiting for any answer from her. 

As the prince of Persia had accompanied the sultan to the princess’s apartment, 
he left it also when he did ; and 4 s he went along with him, he asked him if he 
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might, without being deficient in the respect due to him, inquire by what 
adventure a princess of Bengal happened to be in the kingdom of Cashmire, so 
far distant from her own dominions, without any of her family attendants. He 
asked this question, as if he had been totally ignorant of the whole, that he 
might lead the conversation to the subject of the enchanted horse, and learn 
from the sultan’s lips what w'as become of it. 

'Ijhe sultan, who could not penetrate into the motive that induced the pre- 
tended physician to make this inquiry, did not make any mystery of the affair ; 
he repeated to him nearly the same thing with which the princess of Bengal 
had previously made him acquainted, adding, that he had ordered the en- 
chanted horse to be conveyed into his treasury, although he was ignorant of 
the secret by which it could be used. 

“Sire,” replied the pretended physician, “the information which your 
majesty has now imparted to me, will furnish me with a method of completing 
the recovery of the princess. As she was brought here on this horse, which 
you say is enchanted, she has contracted something of that enchantment, which 
can only be dissipated by certain perfumes that I am acquainted with. If 
your majesty chooses to enjoy, and present to your court and the inhabitants of 
your capital, one of the most surprising spectacles that can be exhibited, you 
have only to order the horse to he brought into the middle of the square before 
your palace, and depend upon me for the rest ; I promise to show you and the 
whole assembly, in a few moments, the princess of Bengal in as perfect health, 
both mental and corporeal, as sht* ever enjoyed in her life : and that this may 
be effected with all the pomp such an event requires, it is advisable that the 
princess should be dressed as magnificently as possible, and decorated with all 
the most precious jewels your majesty is possessed of.” The sultan had no 
difficulty in consenting to do everything the prince proposed, and would have 
agreed to comply even with more extravagant demands to obtain the gratifica- 
tion of his desires, which he now considered as so near completion. 

On the following day, the enchanted horse was by his orders taken out of the 
treasury, and at an early h.»ur placed in the great square of the palace. The 
report was soon circulated throughout the city, that preparations were making 
for something extraordinary that was to be exhibited there, and a crow r d of 
spectators assembled from all quarters. The guards belonging to the sultan 
ranged round the square to prevent any disorder, and to keep an open space 
near the horse. 

Hie sultan of Cashmirc 4 made his appearance, and when he had taken his 
plaae on a building elected ‘for that purpose, surrounded by the principal nobles 
and officers of his court, the princess of Bengal, accompanied by the w hole 
train of females which the sultan had assigned her, approached the enchanted 
horse, and, with the assistance of her attendants, mounted it When she was 
on the saddle, her feet in each stirrup, and the bridle in her hand, the pre- 
tended physician placed round the horse several little vessels full of fire, wffiich 
he had ordered to be brought, and going to each, he threw in a perfume composed 
of a variety of the most exquisite odours. After this, assuming a thoughtful 
air, and with eyes fixed on the ground, and his hands placed on his breast, he 
went three times round the horse, pretending to pronounce certain words ; and, 
at the instant that the vessels all emitted a thick smoke of a delicious fragrance, 
and that the princess was so enveloped in the fumes as with the horse to be 
scarcely discernible, Firouz Schah availed himself of that opportunity, and 
lightly bounding on it behind the princess, he bent forward to turn the peg 
wmich w'as to make the horse depart ; and while ascending with the princess 
into the air, he pronounced the following words in a Toud voice, and so, dis- 
tinctly that the sultan himself heard them “ Sultan of Cashmire, when you 
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wish to espouse princesses who implore your protection, learn first to obtain 
their consent n 

It was by this stratagem that the prince of Persia delivered the princess of 
Bengal from her confinement, and conducted her on the same day, in a very 
short space of time, to the capital of Persia ; but instead of alighting at the 
country palace, as he had previously done, he went into the middle of the 

? alace, opposite to the king’s apartment, where he dismounted. The king of 
'ersia did not defer the solemnization of the nuptials longer than was requisite 
to make the necessary preparations for the ceremony to be performed with the 
utmost pomp and magnificence, and thus proved his entire concurrence with the 
marriage. 

When the number of days allotted for the rejoicing and festivities was elapsed, 
the king’s first care was to order and despatch a sumptuous embassy to the king 
of Bengal, to inform him of what had taken place, and to request his approba- 
tion and. ratification of the alliance that he had formed with him by these 
nuptials, which the king of Bengal, when informed of all the circumstances, 
was proud and happy to agree to. 

The sultana Scheherazade, having thus related the history of the enchanted 
horse, went on, with the sultan’s consent, with the story of the prince Ahmad 
and the fairy Fari-Banou, which she thus began : 


THE HISTORY OF PRINCE AHMED AND THE FAIRY 
PARI-BANOU. 

A sultan, who was one of your majesty’s predecessors, and who reigned in 
peace on the throne of India during many years, had the satisfaction of seeing, 
in his old age, that the three princes his sons, the worthy imitators of his virtues, 
and a princess, his niece, were the ornaments of his court. The eldest of the 
princes was called Houssain, the second Ali, the youngest Ahmed, and the 
princess his niece Nourounnihar. 

The princess Nourounnihar was the daughter of a prince, who was the 
younger brother of the sultan, and on whom he had settled a considerable for- 
tune ; he died, however, a few years after his marriage, and left her very young. 
The sultan, in consideration of that perfect brotherly affection which subsisted 
between them, and the sincere attachment the prince had always shown tc his 
person, took charge of his daughter’s education, and ordered her to be brought 
up in the palace with the three princes. To the possession of uncommon 
beauty and every personal grace and accomplishment, this princess added an 
excellent understanding, and her unsullied virtue distinguished her among all 
the princesses of her time. 

The sultan, her unde, whose design was to marry her when she was of a 
proper age, and thus to form an alliance with some neighbouring prince, was 
seriously thinking on the subject, when he discovered that all the three princes 
his sons were desperately in love with her. This gave him great unhappiness ; 
arising not so much because their attachment would prevent the alliance he had 
in contemplation, as from the difficulty he foresaw in effecting an agreement 
between them, so that the two younger, at least, should resign their claims to 
the eldest He talked to each in private; and after remonstrating with them 
on the impossibility that one princess should «be married to them all, and on 
the troubles they would occasion by persisting in their passion, he used every 
argument to persuade them, either to submit to the declaration which the 
princess herself should make in favour of one of the three, or to relinquish 
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their pretensions, and look out for some other connexion, in which he would 
allow them a free choice, and-agree among themselves to consent to her marriage 
with some foreign prince. But as in each of them he met with unconquerable 
obstinacy, he assembled them all three before him, and thus addressed them : 

* 4 My children,” said he, “ since, for the advantage and tranquillity of you ail, I 
have not succeeded in persuading you to think no more about .marrying the 
princess your cousin, ana as I am not inclined to use my authority" in giving her 
to one of you in preference to the other two, I think I have found out a way to 
satisfy you, and to preserve that union which ought to subsist among you, if you 
will attend to me, and do what I shall now recommend. I think it then advi- 
sable, that you should separately go upon your travels each into a different 
country, so that it shall be impossible for you to meet^and as you know I pay 
great attention to everything that Is either curious, rare, or singular, I promise 
the princess my niece to him who shall bring me that rarity which is the most 
extraordinary, and of the most singular nature; thus as chance will direct your 
judgment in the choice of the singularity of the things you shall have brought 
by the comparison you will make among them, you will have no difficulty m 
doing one another justice, and giving the preference where it is due. To defray 
the expenses of travelling, and for the purchase of the rarity you are to procure, 

I will give each of you a sum suitable to your birth, but not enough to furnish 
a great equipage and a numerous retinue, which, by discovering your rank, 
would deprive you of that freedom which will lie necessary to you, not only for 
accomplishing the purpose of you; journey, but also for giving due attention to 
whatever is worthy of observation ; and, in short, to derive the greatest possible 
advantage fiom your travels.” 

As the three princes always conformed themselves to the inclinations of the 
sultan their father, and as each flattered himself that he should be the person 
whom fortune would most favour, m giving him the possession of Nourounnihar, 
they all testified their readiness to ol>ey hnn without delay. The sultan imme- 
diately desired the sum he had promised to be paid tliem, and on that very day 
orders were given to make preparations for their journey ; they even took leave 
of the sultan, that the}' might be in readiness to set off very early the next < 
morning. They went out at the same gate of the city, well mounted and ] 
equipped, dressed like merchants, each with a confidential 'attendant, disguised , 
like a slave ; and they kept together till they arrived at the first inn, where the j 
i Ovid separated into three, one of which each of them was to take by himself. 

At night, whilst they were refreshing themselves w r ith the supper they had 
ordered, they agreed that they would be absent a year, and, after that tune, 
meet again at the same place, upon this condition, that he who came first 
should wait for the other two, and that the tw'o who came first should wait for 
the third ; so that as they all three took leave of the sultan their father together, 
they should present themselves to him at the same time on their return. The 
next morning, at daybreak, after having embraced each other, and mutually 
wished ope another an agreeable journey, they mounted their horses, and each 
took one of three roads, without at all clashing in their choice of them. 

Prince Houssain, the eldest of the three, who had often heard of the great 
grandeur, strength, riches, and splendour of the kingdom of Bisnagar, took his 
route towards the Indian sea ; and, after a journey of three months, by occa- 
sionally joining himself to different caravans, and sometimes passing through 
barren deserts and mountainous tracts ; at others travelling through a country as 
well peopled, more fruitful, and better cultivated than any other part of the 
world, he at last arrived at Bisnagar, a city which gives its own name to the 
whole country, of which it is the capital, and where the usual residence of its 
sovereigns is fixed. He took up his lodgings in a khan appropriated for the 
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reception of foreign merchants ; and as he had learnt that there were four prin- 
cipal different divisions, where the merchants of all descriptions had shops for 
their goods, m the middle of which the palace of the king, occupying a large 
extent of ground, was placed, forming as it were the centre of the city which 
had three enclosures, at least two leagues in length from one gate to the oilier 
he went on the vt ry next day to one of the three divisions. 

1 rince f loua&tm could not behold this part without great astonishment. It 
was of considerable extent, and filled with streets intersecting each other, all 
arched over to guard against the heat of the sun; they were, however, well 
lighted. Hie shops were perfectly regular, and those belonging to merchants 
who traded m different goods, were not mixed together, but each sort was col- 
lected into one street. I his was also the case m those streets which were 
inhabited by artificers or workmen. 

1 Ins multitude of shops, each filled with one kind of merchandise, such as 
the finest Indian linens of different kinds, some painted in the most brilliant 
colours, with figures, landscapes, tree-*, and flowers, all resembling nature; 
others with silk stuffs and brocades from Persia, China, and other places ; some 
with porcelain from Japan and China, and also floor carpets of eveiy size; all 
these so much surprised him, that he knew not how to take his eyes off them. 
But when he came to the shops belonging to the goldsmiths and jewellers — for 
these two trades were carried on by the same pc wins* — he was .almost in ecstasy 
at tiie sight of such a profusion of line works it' gold and silver, as well as com- 
pletely dazzled by the brilliancy of the diamonds, pearls, rubies,, emeralds, 
sapphires, and other precious stones, which were exposed for sale in such large 
quantities. But if he was so much struck with the riches collected in one parg 
he was much more so when he reflected upon what must be the wealth of the 
whole kingdom, as he knew, except with respect to the Brahmins and ministers 
of the idols, who professed a retired life, free from the vanity of the wojrld, that 
there was not, through all its extent, cither male or female who had not collars, 
bracelets, or other ornaments for the feet and arms, made of pearls or other 
jewels, and which produced the greater effect as the wearers w ere entirely black, 
a colour which set off these ornaments to great advantage. 

Another peculiarity that very much attracted the attention of Prince Houssam, 
was the multitude of people he saw who sold roses, and who, from their numbers, 
absolutely crowded the streets. He perceived that the Indians must be very 
fond of this flower, as he had not met one who did not either carry one in hk> 
hand or bind a wreath round his head; nor obserte a merchant who had no? 
several vases filled with them in his shop; so much so, that this division, 
extensive as it was, was entirely perfumed by them. 

After having walked through every street in this quarter, meditating upon the 
immense quantity of riches that he saw, Prince Houssain fell himself in want of 
some repose. He ex-pressed his wishes to a merchant, who very civilly invited 
him to come in and rest in his shop. The prince accepted the offer, and had 
not been long sitting there before he saw a crier going about with a carpet about 
sht feet square in his hand, which he offered to put up for sale at thirty purses. 
He Called the crier, and desired to see this carpet, as it seemed to him to be a 
most exorbitant price for it, both on account of its size and its quality. When 
he had thoroughly examined the carpet, he said to the crier, that he could not 
comprehend the reason why a floor carpet, so small and indifferently made, 
should be put up at so high a price. 

The crier, who took Prince Houssain for ahwrchaitt, replied, “If this sum, 
sir, appears to you to be unreasonable, you will be more astonished when I shaH 
inform you that I am ordered not to let it go under forty purses, and not to 
deliver it till the money is paid.” u There must, then. ” replied Prince Houssain, 
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44 be some secret quality that renders it so valuable.” 44 You have gue«bed it, 
i. sir,” added the crier; “and you will agree to it when you are informed, that 
I only by sitting upon this carpet you will be instantly transported, together with 
the carpet itself to whatever place you wish to go ; and you will find yourself in 
that spot, almost in a moment, without being stopped by any obstacle whatever.” 

The prince of India, reflecting that the principal object of his journey was to 
1 procure some extraordinary and unknown rarity for the sultan his father, thought 
that he could not possibly meet with anything with which the sultan could be 
better pleased. 44 If this carpet,” he said to the crier, “has the power you say 
it possesses, I not only do not think it dear, but I will give you the forty purses 
you require, and will also make you such a present as shall amply satisfy you.” 
“ Sir,” replied the crier, “ I assure you I have told you the truth; and it will 
be very easy for you to be convinced of it, for as soon as you shall have 
; determined on the purchase at forty purses, I will show you how to make the 
1 experiment. As you probably have not the forty purses here, and as I must 
j accompany you to the khan, where, as a stranger, you have taken up your abode, 
i in order to receive them, if the master of this shop will give us leave, we will 
retire into the back part of it ; I will there spread out my carpet, and when we 
shall be both seated upon it, and you shall have formed the wish to be transported 
into your apartment with me, if we are not instantly conveyed there, it is no 
bargain, and you shall not be obliged to complete the purchase. With respect 
to the present, as it is the person who sells the carpet that pays me for my 
trouble, I shall receive it as a favour which you wish to bestow upon me, and 
shall feel myself under an obligation to you for it. ” 

, The prince believed the crier, and accepted the conditions. He concluded 
the bargain according to the terms proposed; he then, having obtained the 
owner’s leave, went into the back part of the shop. The crier spread out the 
j carpet, and they both seated themselves upon it. The prince had no sooner 
j formed the wish to be transported to his apartment in the khan, than he found 
himself and the crier in the very spot. He had no need of any further proof of 
the virtue of the carpet ; he therefore counted oilt to the crier the forty purses 
in gold, and added twenty piece* more, as a present for himself. 

Prince Houssain’s joy was extreme at having thus fortunately obtained, almost 
at the moment of lus arrival at Bisnagar, possession of a carpet, the qualities of 
which were so rare, that he had not the least doubt but that he should obtain 
the princess Nourounnihar. In fact he thought it impossible for either of his 
younger brothers to acquire anything in the course of their travels, that could 
at all be put in competition with what he had been so fortunate as to meet *ith. 
By only sitting down on the carpet, he might, without remaining any longer at 
; Bisnagar, have instantly returned to the spot at which they had agreed to meet; 

| but he would then have been obliged to have waited there a long time for them ; 
and as he was desirous of seeing the king of Bisnagar and his court, and to 
inform himself of the strength, laws, customs, religion, and condition of the 
kingdom, he resolved to employ some months in endeavouring to satisfy his 
curiosity. 

It was the custom of the king of Bisnagar to give an audience once every 
week to foreign merchants. It was under this character that Prince Houssain, 
who die! not wish to discover his real rank, saw him very frequently. And as 
this prince, besides being handsome and well-made, possessed a brilliant under- 
standing, and was master of great address and politeness, he was very much 
distinguished beyond the other merchants, with whom he came into the king’s 
presence. To him, therefore, in preference tp others, the king addressed his 
conversation when he wished to make inquiries about the sultan of India, and 
the strength, riches, and government of his empire. 
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On the other days, the prince employed himself in seeing whatever was most 
remarkable, either in the city or the neighbouring country. Among other things 
most worthy of being visited, he went to the temple of idols, a building the 
more curious in its construction, as it was entirely formed of bronze. It was 
not more than ten cubits square in the inside, and about fifteen high : but that 
which made it the most curious, was an idol of massive gold, as large as a man, 
the eyes of which were single rubies, and so artfully formed, that on whatever 
side the spectator stood, they appeared turned towards him. There was also 
another temple no less curious. This was situated in a village, where there was 
a plain of about ten acres in extent, which formed a delicious garden, filled 
with roses and other delightful flowers, the whole of which was surrounded by 
a wall al/out four feet high, for the purpose of keeping out any animals that 
came near. In the middle of this plain was a small terrace, raised to about the 
height of a man, formed of stones, joined together with so much care and skill 
that the whole looked like* one single stone. The temple, which was in the 
; form of a dome, and erected in the middle of the terrace, was fifty cubits high, 

* and could be seen at the distance of several leagues each way. The length of 
j it was thirty cubits on one sideband twenty on the other; and the marble 
' of which it was formed was quite red. and very highly polished. The vault of 
the dome was ornamented with three rows of paintings, finely executed, and in 
good taste. All the other parts of the temple were also so completely filled 
with pictures, bas-reliefs, and idols, that there was no place from the top to the 
bottom left undecorated. 

Every morning and evening there were some superstitious ceremonies -per- 
formed here, which were followed by different games, instrumental concerts* 
dances, songs, and other festivities; and both the ministers belonging to the 
temple and the inhabitants of the palace, subsisted by the offerings which the 
pilgrims, who came in crowds from the most distant parts of the kingdom 
to fulfil their vows, brought with them. 

Prince Houssain was also a spectator of a feast which is celebrated once 
a year at the court of Bisnagar, and to which the governors of provinces, the 
commanders of fortified places, the governors and judges of cities, the Brah- 
mins, who are 90 celebrated for their tenets and learning, are all obliged 
to repair; although some of them live at such a distance, that their journey 
does not take them less than four months. /The assembly, thus composed of 
an innumerable multitude of Indians, was held in a plain of vast extent, where 
they formed so immense a body, that the eye comld scarcely take them all 
in at one. In the centre of this great plain, there was a particular part, 
of considerable extent, which was bounded on one side by a superb building, 
forming nine floors, or stories, like a scaffold, and supported upon forty columns. 
This was set apart for the king and his court, and for those strangers whom he 
honoured by giving them an audience every week. The inside was handsomely 
ornamented and richly furnished ; and the outside covered with paintings in 
landscape, in which were depicted every sort of animal, birds, insects, even to 
flies ana gnats, all most naturally executed. The other three sides were formed 
of other buildings, four or five stories high, and painted nearly alike. But 
what was most singular in these buildings, or scaffolds, was, that they could 
turn them, and change the different decorations from hour to hour. 

On each side of this place, and at a little distance from each other, there 
were ranged a thousand elephants, all most richly caparisoned, and upon the 
back of each there was a square tower of giltavood, containing musicians and 
buffoons. The trunks, ears, and other parts of these elephants, were painted 
red and other colours, representing the most grotesque figures. 

But What made Prince Houssain most admire the industry, address, and 
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invention of these Indians was, to see one of the largest and most powerful of 
the elephants, standing with his feet placed upon the ends of four posts driven 
perpendicularly into the ground, and about two feet high, and tossing its trunk ! 
about in exact time with the instruments. Nor was he much less surprised at ! 
seeing another elephant not less powerful, standing on the end of a beam, | 
placed across a post ten feet high, with an immense stone fastened to the other I 
end, which served as a counterbalance to the animal ; and thus sometimes 1 
rising into the air, and sometimes descending, he marked, in the presence of 
the king and all his court, by different motions of his body and trunk, the time 
and cadence of the music, as well as the other elephant. The way the Indians 
diil this, was to draw down to the ground, by the power of men, one end 
of the beam, after they had fastened the stone as a balance on the other, and 
then make the elephant get upon it, 

Prince Houssain had been enabled to make a very long stay at the court, 
ami in the kingdom of Bisnagar. A variety of other curious things would have 
agreeably amused him there, until the very last day of the yeai, on which the 
princes his brothers and himself had agreed to meet Fully satisfied, however, 
with what he had seen, and occupied continually with the thoughts of Nouroun- 
nihar, the dear object of his affections, the recoiled ions of whose beauty and 
charms, since the acquisition he had made of the carpet, every day augmented 
the violence of his passion, he fancied ins mind would be much more at ease, 
and that he should feel much more happy, when he should be at a less distance 
from her. .Having fir*t therefore remunerated the master of the khan for the 
apartment he had occupied, and told him the hour when he might come for 
the key, which would be left in the door, without giving any hint by what 

mode he meant to travel, he went back to his room, shut the door, and left 

the key in it. He then spread out the carpet, and seated himself, with the 
attendant whom he had brought with him, upon it, and having meditated for 
a moment, he in the most sennas manner formed the wish to be conveyed 
to the spot where he and his brothers had agreed to assemble ; and he soon per- 
ceived. that he was arrived. He took up his residence there, and without making 
hiraaelf known otherwise than as a merchant, he waited (or their arrival. 

Prmce Ali, the vounger brother of Houssain, who intended to travel to 
Persia, m order to comply with die wishes of the sultan his father, had set out 
for that country in company with a caravan, which he had joined on the third r 

day after he had separated from Ins brothers; and after a journey of near foui I 

months, he at length arrived at Schirax, which at that time was the capital of | 
the kingdom ol Persia. As he had former! a sort of intimacy during the journey 
with a few merchants, without letting them suppose he was anything else but a 
jeweller, he took up his abode at the same khan with them. 

While the merchants were the next day unpacking their bales of merchandise, 
Prince Ali, who only travelled for his pleasure, and who was encumbered with 
nothing more than was absolutely necessary for his own comfort, having first 
changed his dress, desired some one to show him the quarter of the cit v where 
they sold jewels and gold and silver ornaments, brocades, silk stuffs, fine linens, 
and other curious and valuable merchandise. This place, which was very 
spacious and well built, was arched over, and the roof supported by large 
pillars, round which, as well as along the walls, the shops were all ranged, and 
also on both sides withm and without, and this at Schiraz was called the bezestein. 
Prince Ali examined it in every part, and was astonished in attempting to judge 
of the quantity of riches that was chut up, from the profusion of rich and costly 
merchandise that was exposed for sale. Among the different cners who went 
about with specimens of various things for sale by way of auction, he was much 
surprised at seeing one who held an ivory tube in his hand, about a foot long, 
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and not more than an inch thick, which he put up at thirty purses. He imagined 
the cner could not be in his senses ; but m order to be satisfied of the fact, he 
went up to a shop, and pointing the crier out to the merchant, he said, “Pray, 
sir, am I deceived in concluding that that crier, who puts up the little ivory 
tube he has in his hand at thirty purses, is insane ? ” “ Sir,” replied the mer- 

I chant, “if it be so, he has lost his senses since yesterday. For I can assure 
I you he is one of our best criers, and the most employed, as we place the 
j greatest confidence in him, whenever there is anything to be sold of greater 
value than common. With respect to the ivory tube which he cries at thirty 
purses, it certainly must be worth so much, and e\ en more, however extraordi- 
nary it may seem from its appearance. He will pass in a moment ; we will 
then call him, and you may inform yourself of whatever you wish. Have the 
1 goodness in the mean time to sit down on my sofa, and rest yourself. " 
j Prince Ali accepted the obliging offer of the merchant, and he had not long 
been seated before the cner passed by. The merchant immediately called him 
by hrs name, and when he came up, he jiointed to Prince All, and said, “In- 
! form this gentleman whether you are m your senses ; as from your putting up 
1 that comparatively insignificant ivory tube at thirty purses, he has some doubts 
j on the subject. I should myself also be much astonished at it, did 1 not know 
l you to be a prudent, sensible man.” “ Sir," replied the crier, addiessmg him- 
I self to Prince Ali, “you are not the only person who supposes 1 have lost my 
senses, from my conduct respecting this ivory tube : but you shall yourself judge 
whether it be so when 1 have explained its properties to you : and I, hope that 
you will then attend the sale, the same as the otheis, who had an equally bad 
opinion of me as you have. 

“In the first place, sir," continued the crier, showing the tube to the prince, 
“ you will have the goodness to observe that this tube is furnished with a glass 
at each end ; and I must inform you, that by looking through one of these two 
glasses, whatever you may feel a wish to see, you will instantly behold." “ 1 
am at this moment ready to retract my opinion," cried the prince, “if you will 
prove the truth of what you have advanced." And as he held the tube in his 
hand, he examined it at both ends, and then added, “ Show me the end through 
which I must look, that I may be convinced.” The crier immediately did so, 
and the pnnee looked through, having previously formed a wish to see the 
sultar his father, whom he instantly beheld in perfect health, sitting on Ins 
throne in the midst of his council. Then as nothing after the sultan was dearer 
to him than the princes* Nnurounnihar, he transferred his wish to her, and 
immediately beheld her seated at her toilet, surrounded by her women, and 
appearing in the most lively humour. 

Prince Ali wanted nothing more to convince him that this tube was the most 
valuable and rare thing that existed, not only in the city of Sohiraz, but through- 
out the whole world ; send he thought that if he neglected to purchase it, he 
should never again meet with so extraordinary a thing, either at Schiraz or 
during his travels, if he spent ten years or more in the search. He then said to 
the crier, “ I freely rennet the bad opinion I had formed of your conduct ; and 
I believe you will be fully satisfied of my sincerity, and the reparation I 
am ready to make you, when I inform you that I am willing to purchase your 
tube. As I should be sorry that any one else shou'.d possess it, tell me the 
exact price the owner has fixed upon it \ and then without giving you the 
trouble of crying it any longer, or fatiguing yourself by going about with 
it, you have only to accompany me, and I will count the sum out to yotu” 
The crier assured him with an oath, that he was ordered not to let it go under 
forty purses ; and if he had any doubts of the truth cf what he said, he was 
ready to conduct him to the owner. The prince was satisfied with his word, 
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and carried him with him. When they had arrived at the khan where Prince 
Ali lodged, lie counted out to him forty purses of gold, and thus remained in 
possession of the ivory tube. 

When the prince had made this acquisition he experienced the greater joy, 
because he felt persuaded that the princes his brothers could have met with 
nothing so rare or so deserving of admiration, and that the princess Nouroun- 
nihar would therefore be his reward for the fatigues he had undergone. He 
now gave himself no further trouble except to see and inform himself of what 
was going on at the court of Persia, but without discovering his real character; 
and also in seeing whatever might be curious and worthy of obseivation in agd 
about Schiraz, until the cavaran with which he came was about to return 
to India. He had almost satisfied his curiosity when the caravan was ready to 
depart. The prince immediately joined it, and began his journey. No acci- 
dent disturbed or retarded their progress, and without suffering any other 
inconvenience than the fatigue common to so long a journey, Prince Ali arrived 
in safety at the same place where his brother Hou^sain already was. These 
two remained together, expecting the arrival of Prince Ahmed. 

This prince had bent his course towards Samarcand, and on the day after 
his arrival there, he pursued the same plan as his two brothers had done, and 
went to the bezestein. He had hardly entered the place before he saw a crier 
carrying an artificial apple in his iiand, which he put up at thirty-five purses. 
Prince Ahmed stopped the crier. “ Let me see this apple,” he cried, “and 
tell me what particular excellence it possesses, that you should put it up at the 
very extraordinary price of thirty-five purses.” The crier gave it into his hand 
that he might examine it. “Sir,” he said, “this apple, if you only consider 
its external appearance, is of very little apparent value : but if you reflect upon 
its properties, and the great use we can make of it for the good of mankind, 
you must confess that it is beyond all price; and that he who possesses it, 
possesses a true treasure. In fact, sir, there is no disease, however painful or j 
dangerous, whether fever, pleurisy, plague, or, in short, any disorder whatever, ) 
and even if the afflicted person is at the point of death, but it will cure ; and 1 
the sufferer shall return to as perfect a state of health as if he had never been J 
ill during his whole life. And this is effected by the easiest of all possible ' 
ways : it is simply to make the sick person smell at this apple.” 

“ If the account you have been giving might bo relied upon,” replied Prince 
Ahmed, “ this apple indeed possesses the most wonderful property, and you 
may truly say it is invaluable ; but can I, who really wish to make a pu- chase 
of it, be convinced that there is neither prevarication nor exaggeration in wliat 
you have been relating to me?” “Sir,” replied the crier, “ the fact is known, 
and can be vouched for by the whole city of Samarcand; and without going 
a step further, you have only to ask any of the merchants here, and you will 
hea^ what they will say on the subject. You will even find gome *hat would 
not have been alive to-day, as they themselves will declare to you, if they had 
not made use of this excellent remedy. But to make you understand the thing 
better, I must inform you that it is the fruit of the study and long application 
of a very celebrated philosopher in this city, who has all his life applied himself 
to investigate the virtues of plants and minerals, and who has at length arrived 
at the knowledge of the composition you now see, by which he has performed 
the most surprising cures in this city, the recollection of which will never 
be obliterated. An attack so sudden, that he had not time to make use 
of this sovereign remedy, cause*] his death a short time since ; and his widow, 
whom he has not left in the best of circumstances, and who has several young 
children, is resolved to put it up for sale, that she and her fartfcly may improve 
their situation.” 
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While the crier was giving this account to the prince of the artificial apple, 
many people stopped and listened ; and the most part of these confirmed 
everything he saia. One of them havuig said that he had a friend who was so 
dangerously ill that he had given up all hopes of his life, and that this would 
be a favourable opportunity to try tne power of the apple, Prince Ahmed told 
the crier that he would give him forty purses if the apple cured the sick person 
by only smelling at it. The crier, who had had orders to sell it at that price, 
replied, “Let us, sir, go and make the experiment, and the apple will be 
yours. I assert this with the greater confidence, because I cannot suppose 
it will have less efficacy now than it has hitherto possessed, every time it has 
been employed in recovering from the very jaws of death all those who have 
been m that state and tried its power/' 

The experiment succeeded, and the prince having counted out the forty 
purses to the crier, who delivered the apple to him, waited with the greatest 
impatience for the departure of the first caravan that should set out for India. 
He employed the intermediate time in examining whatever was most curious in 
Samarcand and the neighbouring country, particularly the valley of Soyda, 
thus called from a river of the same name, which waters it. This valley is 
reckoned by the Arabs as one of the four earthly paradises, from the beauty of 
the country, the gardens belonging to the palace, from its universal fertility, and 
the delightful enjoyments that aie experienced m the fine season of the year. 

Prince Ahmed, however, did not lose tlv* opportunity of the very first 
caravan to return to India. He set out, and notwithstanding all the inevitable 
inconveniences of so long a journey, he arrived at the place where his brothers 
Houssain and Ali were waiting for him. in perfect health. 

As Prince Ali had arrived some time before his brother Ahmed, he asked 
Prince Houssain, who was the first that had come there, how long he had been 
waiting for him. When he learnt that he had been there near three months, 
he said, “You cannot have been travelling very far.” “I will tell you 
nothing at present,” replied Houssain, “ respecting the place where I have 
been, but I assure you I was more than three months on my journey thither. ” 
“If that is the case then,” rejoined Prince Ali, “you must have made but a 
very short stay there.” “You are in error, brother,” said Houssain; “my 
residence there was for near five months, and it depended only upon my own 
choice to have made it much longer.” “ Then you certainly must have flown 
back,” resumed Prince Ali ; “ I do not at all comprehend how you can other- 
wise have been there three months, as you wish to make me believe.” 

“I have nevertheless told you the truth,” added Prince Houssain; “ aud 
this is an enigma which I will not explain to you until the arrival of our 
brother Ahmed, when I will at the same time inform you of the success of my 
travels respectin 
may* have been i 
your baggage is 

the exception of a trifling carpet which lies on your sofa, and which appears as 
if it belonged to you, I might return you the same compliment But as you 
seem to make a mystery of the rarity you have procured, I also shall do the 
same with respect to mine.” 

“I esteem the extraordinary thing I have brought,” replied Houssain, 
“so far beyond any other, whatever it may be, that I should make no difficulty 
in showing it to you, and making you instantly confess, without the les^t fear 
of contradiction, that it is infinitely superior 1 9 the one you may have pro- 
cured ; but it is proper that we should wait for Prince Ahmed, and then we 
may discover, with the greater kindness to each other, the good fortune we 
Mve each of us met with.” 

2 x 


g the object of our pursuit. I know not how successful you 
n your search ; perhaps it is not of any consequence, for I see 
not much increased. “Well,” answered Prince Ali, “with 
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prince Ali did not wish to enter more at length into the dispute with his 
brother concerning the preference which Houssain gave to the rarity he had 
himself procui ed ; he was perfectly satisfied in his own mind, that if the ivory 
tube he had to show was not the most to be preferred, it at least could not be 
inferior ; he therefore readily agreed to wait, before either of them was shown, 
for the arrival of Prince Ahmed. 

When the latter rejoined the two princes his brothers, and they had 
, mutually embraced and congratulated each other on their happy meeting, and 
* had expressed the pleasure they received at seeing each other alter their 
separation, Prmce Iloussain, being the eldest, began in these words • — “We 
shall have tune enough hereafter to amuse each other with the particulars of 
our different travels ; we will now' only speak of what is of most importance for 
us to become acquainted with ; and as I take it for granted that you as well as 
myself remember the principal business that occupied us, we will no longer 
conceal from each other what we have each obtained. And when we have all 
seen our acquisitions, we will determine in the first instance for ourselves, and 
see to whom the sultan our father is most likely to give the preference. 

“And in order to set you the example,’’ continued Prince Houssain, “I 
must inform you that the rarity 1 have procured in my travels into the kingdom 
of Bisnagar, is the carpet upon which I am sitting. It appears a common one, 
and without much show', as you may observe ; but when I shall have told you 
its qualities, you will experience the greater astonishment, as you have never 
yet heard of anything similar ; and I am sure you will agree with me. The 
fact is, that notwithstanding its common appearance, whoever sits upon this 
carpet as I now do, and wishes to be transported into any particular place, 
however distant it may be, vvdl instantly find himself there. I convinced 
royself of it before I counted out the forty purses which it cost me, and which 
I do not in the least regret. And when I had satisfied my curiosity with 
seeing everything that was remarkable at court, and in the kingdom of i 
lhsuagar, and wished to return, I made use of no other means of conveyance ! 
to bring me and my attendant hither than this wonderful carpet ; and he can j 
tell you how short a time we were on our journey. Whenever you wish it, I | 
will give you both a proof of its power. I now wait to hear what you ha\ e 
brought that can be put in competition with my carpet.” 

Prince Houssain having finished what he had to say in praise of his carpet, 
Prince Ali spoke next, and addressed him in these terms: “I own, brother, 
that your carpet is one qf the most wonderful things that can be, if, as I do 
not at all doubt, it possesses the property you have stated. But you must, 
however, acknowledge that there may be other things, I will not say more 
wonderful, but at least equally so as your carpet, although they may be of a 
different nature; and to convince you of it, he went on, “this Ivory tube 
which I now show you, and which is not more valuable than you. caipet in 
exterior, doe.s not seem a ranty worthy of much attention. I have nevertheless 
not paid less for it than you did for your carpet, nor am I less satisfied with my 
purchase than you are with yours. Confident, however, as I am of your 
judgment and candour, you must acknowledge that I have not been mistaken, 
when you shall be told, and have had a convincing proof, that in looking 
through one end of this tube, you will behold whatever object \ 011 wish to see 
I do not desire you to rely upon my word,” added Prince Ali in presenting the 
tube ; “ take it, and see if I impose upon you.” 

Prince Houssam took the ivegy tube from Ali, and as he put that end to his eye 
which his brother had pointed out .when he gave it to him, with the intention of 
seeing the princess Nourounnihar, and of learning how she was. Prince Ali and his 
brother Ahmed, who had their eyes fixed upon him, were extremely astonished 
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at seeing him suddenly change countenance, as if he was not only very much ! 
surprised, but afflicted at the same time. Prince Uoussain did not give them ' 
ttne to ask the cause of it. “Princes,” he exclaimed, “we have in vain { 
undertaken our painful journey, through the hopes of being rewarded with the 
possession of the charming Nourounnihar ; in a very few moments that amiable 1 
princess will be no more. I have seen her in her bed, surrounded by her 
women and eunuchs, who are ail in tears, and who seem to expect nothing but j 
to see her soul take its flight. Here, look yourselves ; behold her pitiable j 
state, and join your tears to mine.” 1 

Prince All took the tube from Houssain. lie looked through it ; and ! 
having with the most painful sensations beheld the same object, he presented it ! 
to Prince Ahmed, that he might also see the same melancholy and afflicting j 
sight, so equally distressing to each of them - 1 

When Prince Ahmed had received the ivory tube from Ali, had looked j 
through it, and seen the princess so near the end of her life, he thus addressed j 
the two princes his brothers : “The princess Nourounnihar, my brothers, who 
ip equally the object of our desires, is m a condition not far removed from | 
death; but it seems to me, that if we lose no time ^he is still to be preserved j 
from this fatal moment.” I 

Prince Ahmed then drew from Ins bosom the artificial apple that he had 1 
purchased “This apple,” added he, showing it to the two princes, “which \ 
you now behold, is not less costly than the campt and ivory tube, which each 1 
of you has brought home from your travels. The occasion that nou. presents ' 
itself to make you witnesses to its wonderful virtues, causes me not in the least > 
ttf regrei the forty purses which it cost mt y Not to keep you any longer in } 
suspense, I must inform you that it possesses the virtue, only by suffering a sick , 
person to smell it, to restore him to perfect health, although he should be in j 
his last agony. The experience I have had of it leaves it without a doubt in 
my mind, and you may now see the effect of it upon the person of the princess j 
Nourounnihar, if we hasten to her assistance.” 

“If this be the fact,” exclaimed Prince Houssain, “we can make the [ 
greatest haste, and be transported in an instant into the chamber of the j 
princess by means of my carpet. Let us, then, lose no time, but come and j 
seat yourselves by my side ; for it is large enough to hold us all without much j 
inconvenience. Let us, however, in the first place, order our attendants to , 
return immediately to the palace, where they will find us.” j 

When they had done this, Prince Ali and Prince Ahmed seated themselvt * | 
upon their carpet with their brother Houssam : and as they were all tbiee I 
equally interested in the same thing, they all instantly formed Ihe sam< vusl. | 
of being transported into the apartment of Nourounnihar. Thf ir desires were I 
fulfilled, and they were conveyed there so quickly that they seemed at the end ! 
of their journey almost before it had begun. 1 

The sudden and unexpected presence of the three princes terrified the 
women and the eunuchs belonging to the princess, as they could not in the 
least comprehend how these men should so instantly appear in the midst of , 
them. They did not at first recollect the princes, and the eunuchs were cn the ! 
point of attacking them as persons who had penetrated to a place they were 
not permitted to approach ; they soon however discovered their error, and 
recognised their persons. 

Prince Ahmed no sooner perceived himself in the apartment of the princess* 
and discovered Nourounnihar almost at the point of death, than he got up 
from the carpet, as did also the other two princes, and going up to the bed, he 
applied the wonderful apple to her nose, In a few moments the princes* 
opened her eyes, turned her head round on each side, and looking at those 
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who stood near her, she raised herself in her bed, and desired to be dressed ; she 
did all this with the same ease and recollection as if she had just afwakened from 
a long sleep. Her women immediately informed her that it was to the princes 
her cousins, and more particularly to Prince Ahmed, that she was indebted for 
so sudden and complete a recovery of her health. She expressed great pleasure 
at seeing them again, and thanked them all, more especially Prince Ahmed, 
for their goodness. As she had mentioned her intention of dressing herself, 
the princes were satisfied with only saying that they were extremely happy at 
having arrived at a time when they were enabled to contribute to her recovery 
from the imminent danger in which they had beheld her, and with expressing 
their most ardent vows for the long duration of her life ; they then immediately 
retired. 

While Nourounnihar was dressing, the princes went directly from her 
apartment, to throw themselves at the feet of the sultan their father, and pay 
him their respects. And when they came into his presence, they found that 
the principal eunuch of the princess had already been, and informed him of 
their unexpected arrival, and of the manner in which the princess had been by 
their means perfectly cured. The sultan received and embraced them with the 
greatest transport, and he experienced the greater joy at their return, because 
he was at the same instant informed of the perfect and wonderful* recovery of 
the princess his niece, whom he k>\ed as tenderly as if she had been his own 
, daughter, and whom all the physicians had given over. After the mutual and 
common compliments and inquiries on such occasions, each of the princes 
presented the rarity that they had severally procured ; Prince Houssain, the 
carpet, which he had taken care to bung with him from the apartment of 
Nourounnihar ; Prince Ali, the ivory tube ; and Prince Ahmed, the artificial 
apple. And after they had each spoken in praise of his own acquisition, they 
delivered them into the hands of the sultan, in the order of their age, and 
entreated him to declare to which he gave the preference, and thus to determine . 
on which he bestowed, according to his promise, the princess Nourounnihar in ! 

marriage. j 

The sultan of I neb a, after having listened with the greatest attention and | 
kindness to everything the prince* wished to say in behalf of the rarities 
they brought, without giving them the least interruption, and having also been 
informed of everything that had passed respecting the cure of the princess, 
remained for some time silent, as if he were considering what answer he should 
make them. He M lastrbroke silence, and addressed them in the following 
wise and sensible terms : “ I would, my children, declare my opinion in favour 
of one of you with the greatest pleasure, if I could do so with justice ; but 
reflect m your own minds whether 1 can do so. It is indeed true that the 
princess my niece is indebted to you, Prince Ahmed, for her recovery by means 
of your artificial apple ; but I ask you, could it have been thus employed, had 
not the ivory tul>e of Prince Ali afforded you the opportunity of knowing 
the danger in which she was, and the carpet of Prince Houssain procured 
you the means of instantly coming to her assistance? You, Punce Ali, by 
means of your ivoiy tube, discovered the irreparable loss that yourself and 
brothers were about to experience m the death of the princess your cousin, and 
it must therefore be acknowledged, that she is under a very great obligation to 
you ; but you must allow, that this information would have been inadequate to 
produce the advantage that ha s taken place without the artificial apple and the 
carpet, Nourounnihar too, Prince Houssain, must be ungrateful, if she should 
bo deficient in gratitude to you, on account of your carpet, which proved so 
necessary towards the accomplishment of her cure. But you must allow that 
it would not have been of the smallest use if you had not become acquainted 
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with her dangerous illness by means of Prince Ali’s ivory tube, and if Prince 
1 Ahmed had not employed his artificial apple in thfc giire itself. Thus, then, as 
neither the carpet, the ivory tube, nor the artificial apple possess the least 

? reference the one over the other, but appear equally raie and excellent, and 
can bestow the princess Nourounnihar only upon one of you, you must 
yourselves be aware that the only advantage you have derived fium your 
travels, is the glory of having equally contributed to the re-establishment of 
her health. 

u If this be the fact/’ continued the sultan, *' you see that it is necessary for 
me to have recourse to some other method to determine me in my choice, and 
to point out to me on whom I ought to bestow 7 the princess; and as it is still 
some length of time before the night will approach, I wish this affair to be 
settled to-day. Let each of you then go and procure a bow and one arrow, 
and repair to the great plain without the walls, where the horses are exercised, 
j I will prepare to go there myself; and I now declare, that 1 will give the 
i princess Nouronnihar in marriage to him who shall shoot his arrow to the 
I greatest distance. I have nothing more to add, but to thank every one of you, 
which I now do most cordially, for the present winch you have each brought 
me. T ha\e many rarities in my cabinet, but I possess nothing that equals 
in singularity or utility either the carpet, the ivory tube, or the artificial apple, 
with all of which I shall now enrich my collection. These are three things 
that will hold the first place, and I will preserve them there most carefully, not 
from curiosity only, but also for the pui pose of making an advantageous use of 
them whenever proper occasions occur. 1 

The three pnnees had nothing to say in reply to the decision which the 
sultan had pronounced. When they had left his presence, they each furnished 
themselves with a bow and arrow, which they gave to one of their attendants, 
who had all assembled as soon as they heard of their arrival ; and they all 
repaired to the plain, followed by an innumerable crowd of people. 

The sultan did not make them wait ; and as soon as he was arrived, Prince 
Houssain, as being the eldest, took his bow and made the first shot. Prince 
Ali then drew his, and the arrow fell at some little distance beyond that of 
Houssain ; Prince Ahmed shot the last, but the arrow went out of sight, and 
no one saw it fall. They ran and searched about, but, notwithstanding all the 
care and diligence of the surrounding people, and of Prince Ahmed himself, 
the arrow could nowhere, either far or near, be discovered. Although it was 
most probable that this arrow had been shot to a greater distance, and that he 
in consequence deserved the hand of the princess, yet, as it was quite necessary 
for the arrow to be found to render that fact quite certain, notwithstanding 
every remonstrance he could use with the sultan, the latter did not hesitate to 
determine in favour of Prince Ali. He therefore gave orders to have the 
preparations made to celebrate the nuptials, which were solemnized in a few 
days with the greatest magnificence. 

Prince Houssain did not honour the festivities with his presence. As his 
affection for the princess was very sincere and strong, he had not sufficient 
fortitude of mind to bear patiently the mortification of beholding the object of 
his love in the arms of Prince Ali, who. as he thought, did not deserve her 
more, as his affection for her was not more perfect than his own. His dis- 
pleasure and disappointment were, on the contrary, so great that he abandoned 
the court, renounced his right to the throne, s^sumed the habit of a dervise, 
and put himself under the direction of a very famous scheik, who then enjoyed 
the highest reputation on account pf his exemplary mode of life ; and who nad 
established his own residence, and that of his numerous disciples, in a pleasant 
solitude. 

— a — — 
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! Prince Ahmed, actuated by the same motive as his brother Houssain, did 
not assist at the nuptials of Prince Ah and the princess Nourounmhar . but he 
did not, like him, renounce the world. As he could not comprehend how the 
arrow which he had shot could have thus become, as it were, invisible, he left 
his attendants, and resolved to go and search so cai efully for it that he should 
at least have nothing to reproach himself with, lie went therefore to the spot 
where the arrows of Princes Houssain and Ah had been found. From this 
place he walked on straight forward, looking both to the right and left as he 
went along. I le at last found that he had got to so great a distance without 
discovering what he was in search of, that he thought he was now giving 
himself only a useless trouble. Led on, however, almost m spite of himself, 
he kept following the same direction till some very elevated rocks obliged him 
to turn on one side if he wished to proceed. These rocks, which were very 
steep, were situated in a barren place, about four leuguesfrom the place whence 
he had set out 

In approaching these rocks the prince observed an arrow. He took it up, 

* examined it, and was in the utmost astonishment at discovering it to be the 
vexy same that he had shot. “ It certainly is the same,” he exclaimed, “but 
i neither l nor any othet mortal could possibly have strength to send it to such a 
[ distance.” And as he had found me arrow lying flat on the ground, not ituck 
I in it by its point, he conjectured also that it must liave struck against the rock, 
j and had thus rebounded a little way back. “ There must be,” he added, 

, “ something very mysterious in so extraordinary a circumstance ; and this 
mystery may be for mv advantage. Fortune, perhaps, in having afflicted me 
1 by depriving me of the possession of what I thought would have formed the 
happiness of my life, has some greater blessing in store for me.” 

Meditating upon this subject, lie entered into a hollow part of the rocks, I 
which by their frequent projections formed numerous excavations of this sort ; ( 
and as he cast his eyes from one part to another, he observed an iron door, 1 
which had no appearance of an opening. He feared it might be fastened ; bin 1 
by pushing against it he found it opened inwards, and he saw a gentle | 
declivity, but no steps, by which he descended with the arrow in his hand. He 
naturally conjectured that he should be in perfect darkness, but he was imme- 
diately surrounded by a light, totally different from that he had left ; and on 
entering a very spacious opening at the distance of fifty or sixty paces, he 
.perceived a magnificent palace, the beautiful style of which he had not now 
time to admire, for at that very instant, a lady of most incomparable benuty 
and majestic air, adorned with the richest stuffs and most valuable jewels, but 
which were not at all necessary to increase her natural charms, ad^ .'need to 
the vestibule, accompanied by a band of females, ^mong which he conhl easily 
distinguish her as their mistress. 

Prince Ahmed had no sooner observed the lady than he hastened to go and 
pay his iesi>ects to her; while the lady, on her part, who saw him coming, 
prevented him, by first addressing these w'ords to him, in an elevated tone of 
voice, “Approach, Prince Ahmed, you are welcome.” 

The prince was much surprised at hearing his own name in a country of 
which he himself had not the least knowledge, although it was so near the 
capital of his father ; and he could not comprehend how he could be known to 
a lady of whom he was entirely ignorant. He accosted her by first throwing 
himself at her feet ; and whe^ he arose, “ Madam,” he replied “I cannot 
but return you many thanks, on my arrival m a place where I was afraid that 
my curiosity had imprudently led me to penetrate too far, for the assurance 
you have given me that I am welcome. But, madam, may I be permitted to 
ask, without being guilty of an incivility, how it has happened that I am not, 
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as I have understood from yourself, unknown to you, while I myself have not 
till this moment the least knowledge of you, although you reside so near?” 

“ Prince/' replied the lady, ‘‘let us first go into the saloon r 1 can then answer 
your question when we are both more at our ease.” 

She had no sooner said this than she led the way into the saloon, and Prince 
Ahmed followed her. This room was of most singular structure, and the 
vault of the dome was decorated with gold and azure, which, With the in- 
estimable value of the furniture, formed altogether so new and grand a sight, 
that the prmce could not help expressing his admiration by exclaiming that he 
! had never beheld anything similar, and could conceive nothing that could 
at all equal it. “I nevertheless assure you/* replied the lady, “ that this 
ialoon is the least worth seeing in my whole palace, as you will yourself own, 
when I shall have shown you all the apartments.” She went to the upper end 
and sat down on a sofa ; and when Ahmed had taken his place by her side at 
her particular request, “ Prince,” said she, “you say that you are surprised 
that I should know who you are, although you are not at all acquainted with 
me ; but your surprise will cease when I inform you who T am. You are 
doubtless not ignorant of a thing which youi religion teaches you, which is, 
that *he world is inhabited by Genu as well as moitals. I am the daughter of 
one of these Genii, who is the most powerful and distinguished of his race, and 
my name is Pan-Banou. You xvdll therefore lay aside your astonishment at 
finding me acquainted with your name, as well as that of the jultan your 
father, the princes your brothers, and the princess Nourounnihar. I am 
acquainted with your affection for her, and also with your travels, of which I 
can inform you of all the circumstances, since 1 caused the artificial apple, 
which you bought at Satnarcand, to lie exposed for sale, as well as the carpet 
of Prince Houssam at Bisnagar, and the ivory tube of Prince Ali at Schiraz. 
This is sufficient to inform you that I am ignorant of nothing that relates 
to you. I/et me only add one thing more, and that is, that you seem to me to 
be worthy of a better fate than to be united to the princess Nourounnihar ; and 
in order that you should pursue that plan, as I was present when you shot the 
arrow you now have in your hand, and as 1 saw that it would not go even 
beyond Prince Houssam s, I seized it m the air, and gave it sufficient velocity 
to strike it against the rocks, near which you found it. It will now only 
depend upon yourself to lake advantage of the opportunity which presents 
itself for you to become still more happy. ” • 

As the fairy Pan-Banou pronounced these last words in a different tone of 
voice, and cast a tender, yet modest look upon Prince Ahmed, then blushed, . 
and instantly fixed her eyes on the ground, the prince had no difficulty in com- 
prehending the sort of happiness she meant. He reflected that the princess 
Nourounnihar could never be his, and that the fairv Pari-Banoy. infinitely 
suq^assed her as much in beauty and powers of attraction, as in the qualities of 
mind and immensity of riches, at least as far as he could judge from the mag* 
nrficence of the palace where he was ; and he blessed the moment, that the 
idea of going a second time to look for his arrow had struck him, and in having 
yielded to that inclination, which seemed to draw him towards the fresh object 
that had inflamed his heart. “ If I might, madam,” he replied, “become your 
slave, and have the power of contemplating and admiring so many charms for 
the remainder of my life,' I should be the happiest of mortals. Pardon my. 
boldness in making such a request; and d% not, in refusing it, disdain to ; 
admit a prince who is entirely devoted to you within the circle of your 
j court/* 

“I have been, prince/’ answered the fairy, “far a long time mistress of my 
own wishes and actions, through the kind consent of my parents* But it is not 
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as a slave that I wish to admit you into my court, but as the master of my ' 
person, and everything that belongs to me; and in pledging your faith to me, 
and accepting me as your wife, everything will become mutually our own. I 
trust that you will not form a bad opinion of me from my making this offer. I 
have already told you that I am mistress of my actions ; and 1 must now add, 
that the custom among fairies is not the same as with women towards men; 
these never make any advances, and would esteem it a disgrace to do so : but 
as for us, we consider that they are obliged to us.” 

Prince Ahmed made no answer to this speech; penetrated with gratitude, he 
thought he could not show it better than by attempting to kiss the hem cf her 
robe. But the fairy did not give him time ; she presented her hand, on which 
he impressed a fervent kiss. “Prince Ahmed,” said the fairy, while he held 
it, “will you not now pledge your faith to me, as I do mine most firmly to 
you ?” “ Ah ! madam,” exclaimed he, overcome with excess of joy, “how can I 
do otherwise — what can delight me more? Yds, my sultana, my queen, I give up 
my whole heart to you without the least reserve.” “Then, replied Pan- 
Banou, “you are my husbarid, and I am now wholly yours. Marriages with 
us are contracted with no other ceremonies; yet they are more lasting and 
more indissoluble than amongst men, notwithstanding all the forms they make 
use of. In the mean time, continued the fairy, “ while they are making 
the festive preparations for our nuptials this evening, as you seem to have 
taken nothing to-day, they shall bring us a slight repast, and I will then take 
you to see the different apartments of my palace, and you shall judge 
whether it be not true, as I have before said, that this saloon is one of the least 
beautiful.” 

Some of the attendants who had been in the saloon with her, and understood 
the intention of their mistress, went out, and in a short time after they brought 
in several dishes and some excellent wine. 

When Prince Ahmed had eaten ami drunk as much as he wished, Pari-Banou 
led him through all the different apartments, where he beheld diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and every sort of precious stone, mixed with pearls, agate, jasper, 
porphyry, and all the varieties of the most valuable marble, besides furniture of 
various descriptions and of inestimable value. All these rich materials w ere 
employed in so profuse a manner, that so far from having ever seen anything 
that resembled it, the prince candidly acknowledged to the fairy, that nothing 
in the whole world could equal it. “If, prince, said Pari-Banou, “ yon are 
so delighted with mv palace, which, I own, possesses great beauties, what 
would you think of the palaces belonging to the chief of the Genii, which are 
still more rich, spacious, and magnificent. I must also take you to admire the 
beauty of my garden ; but that shall serve for another time. Night approaches* 
and it is tinje to sit down to table." 

The hall into which the fairy and Prince Ahmed went, and where the table 
was set out, was the last apartment that remained for him to see ; and he found 
it not in the least inferior to all the others he had beheld. He was much struck, 
on entering, with an immense number of lights, all perfumed with amber; and 
they were arranged with so much symmetry, that it was a pleasure to look at 
them, from the total absence of everything like confusion. He admired also 
the large sideboard, covered with golden vases and other vessels, the work- 
manship of which rendered them still more valuable. ^Several groups of females, 
all superbly dressed and of great , beauty, began a concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music, the most harmonious ever heard. They sat down, and Pari-Banou 
was very attentive in helping Prince Ahmed to the most delicate things, all of 
which she named to him as she requested him to taste them ; ana as they 
consisted of what the prince had never before met with, he gave them all the 
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praise they deserved, and said, that the present feast surpassed all he had ever 
partaken of among mortals. He spoke in the same terms of the excellence of 
the wines, which both he and the fairy began to drink, when the dessert was 
served, which consisted of fruits, sweetmeats, and other things well suited to 
give a better flavour to the wine. 

When the dessert was finished, Pari-Banou and Prince Ahmed rose from the 
table, which was instantly removed, and seated themselves more at their ease, 
on a sofa, famished with cushions of rich silk stuff, delicately embroidered with 
large flowers, in various colours. At this instant a great many Genii and fairies 
entered the hall, and began a most surprising dance, which they continued till 
\ thy fa^y and the prince rose. The Genii and fairies still continuing to dance, 
j then went out of the hall, and preceded the new-married pair, until they came 
i to the door of the chamber where the nuptial boil wiu» prepared. When they 
> wire arrived there, they ranged themselves in two ranks, to let the prince and 
fairy pass on ; they then retired, and left them at liberty to go to rest, 
j The festive rejoicings of this marriage continued ior several days, and Pari- 
Banou found no difficulty in diversifying the entertainments, by fiesh prepara- 
tions and fiesh dishes, concerts and fresh dances, with a variety of spectacles, 
all so uncommon, that Prince \hmed would never have been able even to 
have thought of them while living with mortals, had his life lasted a thousand 
years. 

It was the intention of the fairy not only to give the prince the strongest 
proofs of the sincerity and excess of her lour, but she wished him also ‘to suppose 
that there was nothing at the court of the sultan bis father, nor anywhere else, 
that could be put into competition with what was to be found with her, not to 
mention her own beauty and charms, and also that he would find nothing com- 
parable to the happiness he would enioy with her, in order that he might attach 
himself entirely to her, and never form a w ish to leave her. She completely 
succeeded in her intentions ; the affection of Prince Ahmed did not diminish 
by the possession of the object ; it increased indeed to that degree, that it 
was no longer in his own power to control his love, even if he had resolved to 
conquer it. 

At the end of six months, the prince, who had always felt a great regard 
and respect for the sultan his father, conceived a strong desire to learn some 
intelligence of him ; and as he could not satisfy his anxiety but by going in 
person to obtain the information he wished, he j^oke to Pari-Banou on tf«e 
subject, and requested her leave to put it in execution. This speech much ala? mod 
the fairy, who feared it might only be a pretence for abandoning her. “ In 
what,” she said to him, “have I given you cause for discontent, that you 
request this permission? Is it possible that you have forgotten that yon have 
pledged your faith to me, and that you now no longer lot c me, who am still so 
passionately attached to you ? You ought to Be convinced of my love by the 
proofs I never cease from giving you.” 

“ I am, my queen,” replied Prince Ahmed, “ completely convinced of your 
affection, of which I should be most unworthy, did I not show my grat'tude by 
a love equally ardent If you are offended at my request, I beg you will pardon 
me ; and there is no reparation I am not willing to make. Yet I have suflriy 
done nothing that ought to displease you, for I have only been guided in it 
from my respect for the sultan my father, whom 1 should wish to relieve from 
the pain he must feel by my long absence, fyid l is affliction is the greater, as 
I have reason to believe that he supposes me d *ad. But since yeu do not 
acquiesce in my affording him this consolation, I will act as you wish ; for there 
is nothing in this world I am not ready to do to oblige you.” 

Prince Ahmed, who did not dissemble, and who loved Pari-Banou in his 
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heart, as perfectly as he had assured her by his words, ceased from urging his 
request, and the fairy showed how satisfied she was with his submission. 
Nevertheless, as he could not entirely abandon the design he had formed, he 
affected at different times to converse about the amiable and excellent qualities 
the sultan of India possessed, and especially the marks of affection he had 
shown for himself in particular. He did this with the hope that she would at 
last yield to his wishes. 

Indeed Prince Ahmed judged rightly of the sultan his father; for in the 
midst of all the rejoicings on account of the nuptials of Prince Ali and the 
princess Nourounmhar, he was most sensibly afflicted at the absence of his two 
sons. It was not long before he was informed of the plan Prince Iloussain 
had taken to abandon the world, and of the place he had chosen for his retreat. 
Like a good father who made a part of his happiness consist in the society of 
his own children, particularly when they were worthy of his affection, he had 
much rather they had lemamcd at court, anti attached themselves to his person. 
As he could not, h on ever, disapprove of the choice lie had made in endeavour- 
ing to make himself better and more holy, he bore his absence with fortitude. 
He made also every possible inquiry after Prince Ahmed ; he sent courtiers 
into all the provinces of lus dominions, with orders to the governors to detain 
him, and oblige him to return to his court ; but all his cares were useless, as 
he had not the success he hoped for. His affliction, however, instead of lessen- 
ing, daily increased. He often conversed on the subject with his grand vizier. 
44 Vizier,” he would say, “you know that of all the princes, Ahmed is the one 
whom 1 love the most tenderly ; and you are not ignorant of the means 1 have 
taken to endeavour to discover him, but without success. The misery I feel is 
so strong, that I shall at length sink under it if you have not compassion upon 
me. If you have any interest in my preservation, I conjure you to assist me 
with your advice. ” 

The grand vizier was not less attached to the person of his sovereign, than 
zealous to acquit himself with honour in his administration of the public affans 
of the state ; and in (effecting upon the different methods by which he endea- 
voured to lessen the affliction of his master, he remembered to have heard 
some extraordinai y accounts of a celebrated enchantress. He proposed thete- 
fore to the sultan, to send for and consult her. The sultan consented, and 
the grand vizier, after inquiring where she was to be found, brought her with 
him. 

The sultan addressed the enchantress as follows : 44 The affliction I have been 
in since the nuptials of niv son, Prince Ali, with the princess Nouroun uhar, on 
account of the absence of Prince Ahmed, is so public and well known that you, 
without doubt, are not ignorant of it Can you then, by your skil T in magics 
inform me what is become of him? whether he be still alive? wnere he is? 
what he is doing ? and whether I may ever expect to see him again In order 
to answer all the questions of the sultan, the enchantress replied : 44 However 
skilful, sire, I may be in my profession, it is nevertheless impossible forme to 
satisfy your majesty immediately upon the subject of your inquiries ; but if 
you will allow me till to-morrow, 1 will give your majesty an answer.” The 
sultan granted her this delay, and dismissed her with the promise of recom- 
pensing her very handsomely, if her answer was at all adequate to his 
wishes. 

The enchantress returned the jiext morning, and the grand viner again pre- 
sented her to the sultan. 44 Notwithstanding all the diligence I have exerted,* 
said the enchantress, addressing herself to the sultan, “according to the rules 
of my art, in endeavouring to comply with your majesty's wishes, I have only 
| be en able to discover one thing ; and that is, that Prince Ahmed is not dead. 
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Of this fact your majesty may rest assured. But I have been unable to find out 
in what place he is,” The sultan of India was obliged to be satisfied with this 
answer, which left him nearly in the same distressing situation, respecting the 
fate of his son, as he was before. 

Let us now return to Prince Ahmed. He so frequently turned tlic conversa- 
tion he had with the fairy towards the sultan his father, though without again 
mentioning the desire he felt to see him, that this very forbearance made her 
comprehend his design. As she perceived, therefore, that he refrained from it 
through the fear he had of displeasing her, after the refusal he had before met 
1 with, she concluded that his love for her, of which he did not cease from giving 
j her every possible mark, was very sincere; and then, judging by hei own 
I feelings of the injustice she displayed 111 thus violently opposing the natural 
J affection of a son for his father, and in wishing him to annihilate so natural and 
' so amiable a sentiment, she resolved to grant what she could not but perceive 
i he so ardently desired. 

1 She one day, therefore, said to him, “The permission, prince, which you 
requested of me to go and see your father, afforded me reasonable grounds to 
fear that it was only a mark of your inconstancy, and a pretext to abandon me ; 
and I had no other motive than what arose from this circumstance in refusing 
your request ; but as I am now as full)' convinced from your actions as from 
your protestations that I can rely upon your constancy, and upon the strength 
and fervour of your affection, I have changed my opinion, and grant you the 
permission you formerly requested ; but it must nevertheless be upon this con- 
dition — that you first promise me your absence B shall not be. long, but that you 
will return very soon. This condition ought not to give you any pain, as if I 
required it of you from distrust; that is not my motive, because I do not 
feel any, after the conviction you have afforded me of the sincerity of your 
love.” 

Prince Ahmed wished to throw himself at the feet of the fairy, to show' how 
much he was penetrated with gratitude, but she prevented him. “ My sultana,” 
he exclaimed, “1 know the value of the favour you have granted me ; but I 
want expressions to thank you as I wish. Supply my inability, I conjure you 
and whatever words you can use, be assured my feelings will be si ill stronger. 
You are right in supposing the promise you require of me will not pam me. 
I give it you the more freely, as it is not possible that I can live without you. 

I will now take my departure ; and by the diligence with which I shall set urn, 
you will be convinced that I have done so, not from the fear of peri<"’*\, if I 
should break my promise, but because 1 have followed my own wishes, '» hich 
extend only to pass my own life with you ; and if I sometimes, with your own 
consent, leave you, I will always avoid the pain of a long absence.” 

Pari-Banou was the more delighted with these sentiments of Prince Ahmed, 
as they entirely freed heT from the suspicion she had formed, that the eagerness 
•he expressed to see the sultan of India was merely a specious pretext to break 
the faith he had pledged to her. “Depart, prince,” she said, “whenever you 
please, but do not take it ill that I first give you some advice upon the manner 
in which you ought to conduct yourself during your journey. In the first place, 
I do not think it would be proper for you either to mention your marriage to 
the sultan, or my rank and situation ; nor the place m which you reside, or have 
passed your time since you saw him. Beg mm to be satisfied with knowing 
that you are happy, and that the motive for vour paying him this visit is chiefly 
to lessen his uneasiness at being uncertain 01 your fate. ” She then gave him 
twenty horsemen to accompany him, all well mounted and equipped. When 
everything was ready, Prince Ahmed took leave of Pari-Banou, embracing her, 
and renewing the promise he had made her of returning as soon as possible. 

■ * ■ " ■■ ■ ■■ 
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They brought him a horse which the fairy had ordered to be prepared for him ; 
and which, besides being most richly caparisoned, was also much more beau- 
tiful, and of greater value than any in the sultan’s stables. He mounted it 
most gracefully, and after bidding the fairy farewell, set out. 

As the road which led to the capital of the sultan was not long, Prince 
Ahmed arrived there in a very short time. As soon as he entered the city, the 
people were delighted to see him, and received him with acclamations of joy. 
The most part of them left their business, and accompanied him in crowds till 
he arrived at the sultan’s apartment. His father received and embraced him 
with the greatest joy ; complaining, nevertheless, in a manner which denoted 
his paternal affection, of the affliction into which his long absence had thrown 
him. “ And this absence,” added the sultan, “has been the cause of so much 
the more pain, as, after fate had determined to your disadvantage in favour of 
your brother Prince Ali, I was fearful that your despair had caused you to 
commit some rash action.” 

“Sire,” replied Prince Ahmed, “I will leave it to your majesty to reflect 
whether, after having lost the princess Nourounnihar, who had been the sole 
object of my wishes, I could resolve to be a witness to the happiness of Prince 
Ali. If 1 had been capable of an indignity of this nature, what would the 
court and the whole city have thought of my love ; what would even your 
majesty have thought of it? Love is a passion which will not abandon us 
at our pleasure. It completely subjects us — it tyrannizes, and a true lover has 
no longer the, use of reason. 

“Your majesty may remember,” continued the prince, “that in drawing my 
bow, the most extraordinary thing happened to me that was ever known, for it 
was impossible, even in a plain so large, so level, and so unencumbered as that 
in which the horses are exercised, to find the arrow I had shot ; in consequence 
of winch I lost the acquisition of an object, that was not in justice less due to 
my affection than to that of the princes my brothers. Conquered as it were j 
by the caprice of fate, I did not pass my time in useless complaints ; but to i 
satisfy my restless and uneasy nund, I separated myself from my attendants 
without being perceived, and leturned by myself to the place in order to look 
for my arrow. I searched for it in every spot I could think of, to the right, and 
the places where those of Prince Iloussain and Ali had been found, and where 
I thought it most likely that mine had fallen also ; but all my endeavours were 
useless. I did not however give over, but pursued my inquiries, continumg to 
proceed straight forward in the line I thought it was likely to fall. I had 
already proceeded more than a league, looking on both sides as I wen* along, 
and sometimes even going out of the road, if anything appeared at al 1 like an 
arrow, to examine it ; when I began to reflect that it was not possible for mine 
to have gone so far. I stopped, and asked myself whether I was not insane to 
think that I could have strength enough to shoot an arrow to so great a distance, 
when not one of the most ancient heroes, who had been most famous for their 
strength, had ever done so. I thus reasoned with myself, and was about to 
abandon my enterprise ; but when I was going to put my resolution into execu- 
tion, I felt myself led on, as it were, against my will ; and after walking four 
league^ and till the plain was terminated by some steep rocks, I perceived an 
arrow. I ran and took it, and knew it to be the very same I had shot, but 
which had not been found either within the space or at the time it was 
necessary. 

“Far, however, from thinki%” continued Prince Ahmed, “that your 
majesty had been guilty of an injustice in determining in favour of Prince 
Ali, I interpreted what had happened quite differently; and I (fid not doubt 
but there was some mystery attached to this circumstance which might prove 
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for my advantage, and that I ought not to neglect anything that would tend to 
this development. And, in fact, I had no need to seek further. But this is a 
mystery concerning which I entreat your majesty not to take it ill if I remain 
silent, and I request you to be satisfied with knowing from my lips that I am 
happy and contented with my lot. In the midst of my happiness, there was 
one thing only that troubled me, or was capable of affording me uneasiness, 
and that was the distress I had no doubt you experienced from your ignorance 
of what had become of me after I thus disappeared from your court. I thought 
it, therefore, my duty to come and free you from this unpleasant state, as I 
have now done. This was my only motive for coming; and the only favour 
I ask of your majesty in return is, to permit me to come from time to 
time to pay my respects to you, and inform myself of the state of your 
health. ” 

‘•My son,” replied the sultan, “I cannot possibly refuse the permission you 
request; I should/ nevertheless, have preferred that you had determined to 
come and live near me. Tell me at least by what means I can learn any 
intelligence of you whenever you should fail to come here yourself, or whenever 
your presence might be necessary.” “Sire,” replied Prince Ahmed, “what 
your majesty demands of me forms a part of the mystery 1 have mentioned ; I 
entreat you then to suffer me to be silent on this point. I will so frequently 
return to pay my respects, that I only fear you will think me too importunate, 
rather than accuse me of negligence in not coming when my presence might be 
necessary.” 

The sultan of India did not press Prirce Ahmed any more upon this subject. 
“ My son,” said he, “I do not wish to penetrate any further into your secret. 
I leave it entirely to yourself: but I must say that your presence affords me the 
greatest pleasure you can bestow upon me ; that 1 have not received so much 
happiness for a long time past as you now afford me , and that you will be 
truly welcome whenever your own affairs or your inclination may induce you 
to come.” 

Prince Ahmed remained only three days at the court of the sultan his father; 
he set out very early on the fourth morning, and Pari-Banou saw' him return with 
the greater joy, as she did not expect to see him so soon; and the haste he 
made, urged her to condemn herself for having suspected him of being guilty of 
infidelity towards her, so contrary to his most solemn promise. She did not 
dissemble her suspicion, but frankly confessed her weakness, and requested his 
pardon. The union of these two levers w*as thereafter so perfect, that tin- one 
did not breathe a wish unfelt by the other. 

About a month after the return of Prince Ahmed, the fairy observed, that 
after having given her an account of his visit, and mentioned the conversation 
he had had with his father, and that he should get permission to come and pay 
his respects to him very often, this prince did not speak of the sultan any more 
than if no sech person existed, although he had forme! ly constantly turned the 
conversation to him, and she concluded that he abstained from it on ner account. 
She therefore one day took an opportunity of speaking upon this subject. “Tell 
me, my prince,” said she, “have you forgotten the sultan your father, and do 
you not remember the promise you made him, that you would frequently go and 
see him ? I have not forgotten what you said to me on your return, and I now 
put you in mind of it, that you may not wait any longer before you perform 
your promise for the first time.”, 

| “ Madam,” replied Prince Ahmed, in the came cheerful tone of voice as the 

fairy had spoken in, “I do. not feel myself culpable for the negligence and 
forgetfulness with which you accuse me, because I would rather suffer the 
reproach which you make me without deserving it, than be exposed to the chance 
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of a refusal, by showing too much haste to obtain what it might give you pain 
to grant.” “ Pnnce,” replied the fairy, 14 1 do not wish you to retain this too 
circumspect conduct on my account; and that the same thing may not happen 
again, as it is now a month since you have seen the sultan your father, I think 
you never ought to let & longer time than this elapse between your visits t© him. 
Begin then to-morrow, and continue to visit him every month, without having 
either to speak to me on the subject, or to wait till I mention it. I consent most 
willingly to this plan. ” 

Prince Ahmed set out the next day with the same attendants, but better 
equipped, while he himself was still more magnificently mounted and dressed 
than he had been the first time ; and he* was received by the sultan with the 
same joy and satisfaction as before. Pie continued in that way for many months 
regularly to go and pay his respects, but always in a richer and more magnificent 
style. 

At length some viziers, who were favourites of the sultan, and who judged of 
die grandeur and power of Prince Ahmed by the different proofs he thus gave 
of it, abused the liberty the suit an allowed them of speaking to him, in order 
to excite some emotions of auger in the sultan’s breast against his son. They 
represented to him that it was no more than common prudence in him to wish 
to know where the prince’s retreat was; whence he derived the means of 
living at so vast an expense, as he himself had assigned him no establishment 
or fixed revenue that could enable him to come to court, which he did only 
as a sort of boast, and to let him see that he had no occasion for the sultan’s 
liberality to* enable him to live like a prince ; and that, in short, they vrere 
afraid that he intended to excjte a rebellion against his person, and dethrone 
lmn. 

The sultan was very fer from being of opinion that Prince Ahmed was capable 
of forming so dreadful a design as that which the favourites attempted to accuse 
him of. “ You mean to amuse me,” he replied; “ my son loves me, and I am , 
• the mine convinced of his affection and fidelity, because I have not given him 
the least cause to be dissatisfied with me.” Upon this, one of the favourites 
said, “Although, sire, in the opinion of every sensible person, your majesty ; 
could not have taken a better plan that that which you followed m directing 
your choice respecting the marriage of the princess Nouroumiihar with one of 
the princes your sons, yet who cau tell whether Prince Ahmed has submitted 
, to the decision of chance with the same resignation as Prince Houssain ? May 
■ not he think, that he himself was alone worthy of her, and that your majesty, 
in bestowing her upon one of his eldest brothers, in preference to him, and in 
suffering the matter to be decided by chance, has been guilty of an injustice 
1 towards him T 

! “ Your majesty may perhaps say,” continued this malicious favourite, “ that 

j Prince Ahmed has not shown the least mark of discontent, that our fears are 
| vain, and that we are wrong in suggesting any suspicion of this nature, and 
j which may not have the least foundation against a prince of his rank ! But, 

I sire, it i* possible that these suspicions may be well founded. Your majesty is 
/ not ignoiaiit that, in so delicate and important an affair, it is necessary to be 
very careful. You should consider that this dissimulation on the part of the 
prince may be only for the purpose of amusing and deceiving your majesty; and 
that the danger is also the more to be dreaded, as Prince Ahmed seems to reside 
at no great distance from your capital. If your majesty also had pud the same 
attention to everything as we have done, you might have observed, that every 
time the prince comes to visit you, noth he and his attendants are quite fresh m 
appearance : their dress and the ornaments, both of their persons and norses, 
have the same lustre as if they had that instant only come out of the hands of 
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the workmen. Even their horses are not the least fatigued, and appear as if 
they only came from their exercise. These are evident marks that Prince Ahmed 
resides 111 the neighbourhood, and we thought that we should be wanting in our 
duty if we did not humbly represent them to your majesty, as well for your own 
preservation as for the good of the state. It belongs to you to take such steps 
as you may judge most proper.” 

When the favourite had concluded this long speech, the sultan put an end to 
the conversation by saying, “However all this may he, I do not believe that 
my son Ahmed can be so wicked as you wish to persuade me ; lam nevertheless 
obliged to you for your advice, and do not doubt that you have said everything 
with the best intentions.” 

The sultan spoke in this manner to his favourites, that they might not perceive 
that their discourse had made any impression upon his mind. He could not 
help, however, being much alarmed, and he resolved to observe the conduct of 
Prince Ahmed, without even informing his grand vizier. He ordered the 
enchantress to be sent for privately, and had liei intioduced through a secret 
door of the palace, and conducted to his apartment. “ You told me the truth,” 
said the sultan to her, on her entrance, “when you assured me that my son 
Ahmed was not dead, and I am much obliged to you for having done so; but 
you must now afford me a further satisfaction. Although I have since discovered 
him, and he now comes every month to pay me a visit, yet I have not been able 
to learn from him in what spot he has fixed his residence; and I do not wish to 
put such a restraint upon him as to compel him to tell me against his inclina- 
tion. You, however, I have no doubt, are skilful enough to satisfy my curiosity, 
without its being known either to him, or to any one at my court. You know 
that he is here, and as he is accustomed to depart without taking leave either ol 
me or any one else, you must lose no time. Go to-day, and place yourself on 
the road he takes, and observe him so well, that you may know to what place 
he retires; and then bring me the information.” 

After leaving the palace, as the enchantress had learnt the spot where Fnnce 
Ahmed had found his arrow', she instantly went and concealed herself so care- 
fully among the rocks, that no one could perceive her. 

Prince Ahmed set off the next morning at daybreak, without taking leave of 
the sultan his father or any of the courtiers, according to his usual custom. The 
enchantress saw’ him coming, and followed him with her eyes till she lost sight 
both of him and his attendants. 

As these rocks formed an insurmountable barrier to mortals, either on foot or 
horseback, on account of their being so steep, the tnchantiess thought that one 
of these two things mu*. I be the fact ; either that the prince retired into a cavern, 
or into some subterraneous place, where Genii and fairies took up then abode. 
As soon as she supposed that the prince and his attendants had disappeared, 
and were gone into the cavern or subterraneous place, which she conjectured to 
be there, she came out of the place in which she had concealed herself, and 
going into ail the recesses as far as she conic], siv* looked about on all sides of 
her, walking backwards and forwards several times. But notwithstanding all 
the care she took, she could not perceive any entrance into the cavern, nor even 
the iron door, which had not escaped the sight of Prince Ahmed. In feet, 
this door was incapable of being seen but by men, and only by such of those 
as the feiry Pari-Banou wished to see, and not at all by women. 

The enchantress, who found that she was only giving herself much useless 
trouble, was obliged to be satisfied with the discovery she had already made. 
She returned, therefore, to give an account of Iffer proceedings to the sultan ; and 
having related the several steps she had taken, shi added, “ Your majesty may 
easily conjecture, after what I have the honour of informing you of, that it wtu 
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not be a very difficult matter for me to afford you all the satisfaction you can 
wish respecting the conduct of Prince Ahmed. I will not say what I think at 
present, because I would rather make it known to your majesty in a way that 
can leave no doubt on your mind. In order to accomplish it, I only request 
time and patience, and full permission to follow my own plans, without being 
obliged to inform you of the means I make use of.” The sultan was satisfied 
with what she proposed. “ You shall do as you please,” he said; “go, you 
are mistress of your actions ; and I will wait with patience to see the effect of 
your promises.” In order to give her some encouragement, he presented her 
with a very valuable diamond, telling her at the same time that it was only the 
beginning of a greater reward, when she should complete the important service, 
for the accomplishment of which he relied entirely upon her skill. 

Since Prince Ahmed had obtained permission of the fairy to go to the court 
of his father, .he had never neglected to pay his respects there regularly once a 
month ; and as the enchantress was not ignorant of that, she waited till the next 
month had elapsed. A day or two before it was quite over, she did not fail to 

? o on foot to the rocks, and wait at the very spot in which she had lost sight of 
'rince Ahmed and his attendants, for the purpose of putting the scheme she had 
formed into execution. 

The next morning, when the prince, as usual, came out of the iron door, with 
the same attendants as always accompanied him, he passed close to the enchan- 
tress, whom he did not know to be one ; and observing that she was lying down, 
W T ith her head supported against a piece of the rock, and that she complained 
like a person in great pain, compassion induced him to go nearer to her to 
inquire what was the matter with her, and whether he could afford her any 
assistance. The cunning enchantress, without lifting up her head, but looking 
at the prince so as still more to excite his compassion, replied in broken and 
interrupted words, as if she had great difficulty in breathing, that she had left 
her house in the city, and upon the road was seized with a most violent fever, | 
so that her strength quite failed liei, and she was obliged to stop, and remain 
in the state they then saw hei, in a place far distant from any house, and without 
the hope of being reheved. “My good woman,” said Frince Ahmed, “you 
are not so far from assistance as you may suppose. I am ready to convince you 
of it, and have vou conveyed to n place very near this, where you will not only 
have every attention paid you, but will very soon be cured. You have therefore 
only to rise, and suffer one of my people to take you behind him.” 

At hearing this, the enchantress who had feigned this illness only for the 
purpose of discovering his abode, how he lived, and what was his situa'ion, did 
not refuse the kind offer he so generously made her ; and in order i > snow, 
rather by her actions than her words, that she accepted of it, she made several 
efforts to rise, pretending all th* time that her illness prevented her. On this, 
two of the attendants assisted her in getting up, and placed her on horseback 
behind another. While they were remounting, the prince turned back, and 
went first towards the iron door, which was opened by one of the horsemen, 
who advanced for that purpose. He went in, and when he was arrived at the 
court of Pari-Banou's palace, without dismounting, he sent one of the attendants 
to say that he wished to speak to her. 

The fairy made the greater haste, as she could not conceive the motive that 
induced the prince to return so suddenly. Whan the latter, without giving her 
time to inquire the reason, said, “I entreat you, my princess” — pointing to- 
wards the enchantress, whom two of the attendants had taken from the horse, 1 
ana then supported by holding hlr arms — “ to have the same compassion on this i 
poor woman that I have had. I found her in the state you see, and have pro- ' 
, mised her all the assistance she may require. And I recommend her to you, as j 
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I am well satisfied you will not have her neglected, either from your own kind 
consideration, or because it is my request. ” 

Pari-Banou, who had not taken her eyes off the pretended sick woman 
during the whole of Prince Ahmed’s speech, ordered two of liei women to take 
her from the other attendants, and carry her into an ajaitment oi the palace, 
and also to lake as much care of her as they would of her own person. 

While the two female attendants were executing the orders which the fairy had 
given them, Pari-Banou w ent up to Prince Ahmed and said, in a low tone of voice, 

I ‘*1 give you great praise, prince, for your compassion ; it is worthy of you and 
I youi high birth, and I feel a great pleasure m aiding your kind wishes ; 1 must, 
j howe'er, tell you. that I am very much afiaid that this good action will meet 
1 with but a bad recompense. It does not seem to me that this woman m so ill 
< as ahe wishes to appear ; and unless I am very much deceived, she is employed 
| for the express purpose of affording you some gieat moitification. Do not, 
however, let this afflict you; be assuied that whatever they may contrive and 
‘ plan against you, shall be of no effect ; I will deliver you from all the snares 
they may set for you ; go, therefoie, and pursue ) mr journey,” 

This speech of the fairy did Pot in the least alarm Prince Ahmed. “As I 
have no recollection, my princess.” he replied, “of evei having mjiued any 
one, and as I have no intention of doing so, I cto not think that any person can 
have thought of attempting to hurt me. Let this, however, be as it may, 1 shall 
never cease from doing all the good ] can, whenevci an opportunity may pre- 
sent itself.” Having said this, he took leave of the fairy, and again pursued 
his journey, which had been interrupted by meeting with the enchantress, and 
soon arrived, with his attendants, at die court* of the sultan his father, who 
received him as near as possible in ho usual mannei, endeavouring, as much as 
he could, to appear as if nothing had happened, and that the conversation 
which his favourites hail held had excited no suspicions m his breast. 

Jn the mean time, the two females, to whom Pari-Banou had given her orders, 
conducted the enchantress into a very beautiful apartment, richly furnished. 
They at fust made her sit down on a sofa, where, while she supported her head 
against a cushion of gold brocade, they prepaied a bed near her, on the same 
sofa, the mattrasses of which were made of satin richly embroidered, the sfieets 
were of the finest linen, and the counterpane of cloth of gold. When they had 
assisted her in getting to bed — for the enchantress still continued to pretend 
that the fever fit with which she had been attacked, tormented her so much that 
she could not assist herself, — one of them went ouNof the room, and came Suck 
soon with a basin of the finest porcelain in her hand, containing a certain liquor. 
She presented it to the enchantress, and while the other female assisted her in 
sitting up, “Take this liquor,” said she who brought it ; “it is water born the 
fountain of lions, and is a sovereign remedy for fevers of every kind. Vou will 
find the effects of it m less than an hour.” 

In older to act lier part the better, the enchantress suffered them to entreat 
her for a long time, as if she had an insurmountable dislike to drink this liquor. 
She at last took the basin, and swallowed its contents, shaking her head at the 
same time, as if she did the greatest violence to hei feelings. When she had 
again laid down, the two females covered her all over. “ Remain as you are,” 
said she who had brought the basin, “and even go to sleep, if the desire should 
come upon y«u. We will now* leave you, and hope to find you quite cured 
when we return in about an hour.” 

As the enchantress had not undertaken this scheme for the purpose of being 
j confined a long time with a pretended illness, but only with the 'new of dis- 
i covering the retreat of Prince Ahmed, and what his motive was for renouncing 
the court of the sultan, and as she was now perfectly satisfied on that point, shn 
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would the more readily have declared that the liquor had produced its usual 1 
effect, because she was desirous of going back and informing the sultan of the 1 
fortunate accomplishment of the commission with which she was charged : but I 
as they told her that its efficacy was not instantaneous, she was compelled, in ‘ 
spite of herself, to wait for the return of the two females. 

They came back at the time they had mentioned ; and they found the enchan- , 
tress risen, dressed, and sitting on the sofa, from whence she got up the moment ; 
she saw them come in. “ O admirable draught,” she exclaimed ; “it has pro- 1 
duced its effect much sooner than you told me; and I have been a long time 
impatiently waiting for you, to entreat you to conduct me to your charitable and 
excellent mistress, that 1 may thank her for her great goodness, for which I 
shall be for ever obliged to her ; and that 1 may, since I have been so miracu- 
lously cuitd, proceed on my journey.” 

These two females, who were of the fairy race as well as their mistress, after 
having given evident signs how much they rejoiced m her speedy cure, walked 
on before to show hei the way; and they conducted her through many apart- 
ments, all of wliich were much more superb than that she had been in, until 
they came to the most magnificent and richly furnished saloon of any in the 
whole palace. 

Pari-Banou was seated in this, on a throne formed of massive gold, enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, and pearls, of an extraordinary size ; and on each side 
of her there were a great number of fairies, all extremely handsome, and 
superbly dressed. The enchantiess was quite dazzled at the sight of so much 
magnificence ; she could not utter a wotd even to thank the fairy as she in- 
tended, but remained, after mv^trating herself at the foot of the tluone, like a 
person struck motionless. Pari-Banou spared her the trouble of addressing her 
by iinuvdmely vaying, “ X am very happy, my good woman, that the occasion 
of being of use to you has presented iNelf, and that I now find you in a state 
propei to puisue your journey. I do not wish to detain you, but perhaps you 
would have no objection to see my palace. Go with my women ; they will 
accompany and show vou everything worth seeing.” • 

The enchantress continued m her «tate ot astonishment, and again could orly ' 
prostrate (let self a -<-coud time before the throne, till her face touched the carpet 
which covered the foot of it. She then took hei leave without having the 
courage to utr ;r a single word, and was conducted by the two fairies who before 
accompanied her. She was shown, and observed all the same apartments one 
after tin* otiier, through which Pari-Banou herself had carried Prince Ahmed, 
die first tune he presented himself befoie her, as has already been mentioned; 
and she continually, as a he went along, uttered exclamations of astonishment 
and delight. But what most surprised her, after having observed the whole 
palace, was what the two fames told her lespecting their mistress ; that all this 
\v,b but a small part of her grandeui and power, and that in different parts of 1 
her dominions she had other palaces, even more than they could tell, all on j 
different plans and of different styles of architecture, and not les- superb and < 
magnificent. In conversing with her on these and other circumstances, they ! 
conducted her to the iron door, through which Prince Ahmed had (nought her; ! 
they opened it, and wished her a good journey. She then took leave of them, | 
and thanked them for the tumble they had been at on her account. ! 

After proceeding a few slops, the enchantress turned round to observe the I 
door, that she might know it again ; but she looked in vain. It was now 
invisible with respect to her, its as every other female, as has been before j 
remarked. She now went back to the sultan well satisfied, except as to this 
one circumstance, of the success of her plan, and with having so happily 
executed the commission she had been charged with. As soon as she got back 
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to the city, she went along the most private streets, and was introduced by tl>- 
same secret door as hefoie into the palace. The sultan being informed of her 
arrival, ordered her into his presence; and as he observed that she had rather 
a gloomy caM on her countenance, he thought she had not succeeded, and 
immediate! v said, “ I conjecture from your looks, that your journey has been 
unsuccessful, and that you can give me no information concerning the business 
I intrusted to your care.” “ Sire,” replied the enchantress, “your majesty will 
give me leave to say, that it is not from my appearance that you ought to judge 
whether 1 have succeeded in the commission you have honoured me with, but 
from the faithful report I am going to make oj what I have clone, and of every- 
thing that has happened to me, by which you will find that I have neither 
foi got ten nor neglected anything that could l ender me worthy of your majesty’s 
approbation. The gloom on my countenance 1 , which you lcmaiked, arises from 
: a different cause than fiom the want of success, foi with the lattei 1 trust your 
majesty will be well satisfied. I will not now explain the reason, because 
my relation, if you have the patience to listen to it, will sufficiently inform 
you.” 

The enchantress then related to the sultan of India how she picteiidcd illness, 
and thus excited Prince Ahmed’s compassion, who took her 111(0 his sublet 1 a- 
neous residence, where he recommended her to the care of the most beautiful 
fairy that ever was seen, and such as mortal* have no idea of ; and that lie 
requested this fairy to see that every attention was paid to hei, m order to 
recovei her. She then informed him with whai readiness Paridl^nou gave 
onlers to the two fairies who attended and took the charge of her, not to leave 
her till she had quite recovered; and (hat she w^s sure that all this kindness 
and consideration could arise only Iron the desire of a wife to giatify her hus- 
band’s wishes. The enchantress also did not fail to give even an exaggerated 
account of the surprise she experienced at sight of the fairy’s palace, which she 
did not believe had its equal in the whole world, as the two fairies earned her 
along in their arms, like a sick person, as she pretended to lie, who could not 
either walk or stand without help. She then went on informing the sulian of 
their gieat anxiety, and the attention they showed her when they had conveyed 
her to an apartment ; of the liquor they gave her to drink, of the speedy cure 
that followed, and though this was equally feigned as the illness itself, yet that 
she did not in the least doubt the virtue of the liquor. She then adverted to 
the majesty and splendid appearance of Pari-Panou, seated on a throne, thickly 
studded with precious stones, the value of which suqvassed all the riches re :he 
kingdom of India ; and to the variety and profusion of other superb thing* the 
value of which was incalculable, that were contained within tin* gieat ext' 1 ui of 
this palace. 

The enchantress, having finished this account of the success of her com- 
mission, went on with her discourse in these terms : “ \N h it does your majesty 
think of those unheard-of riches 1 Perhaps you wdi say that you are in the 
greatest admiration at them, and that you rejoice at the great fortune U< which 
Prince Ahmed is arrived, by thus partaking of them in conjunction w ith the 
fairy. With respect to myself, sire, I entreat your majesty to pardon me ,f I take 
the liberty of expressing a different opinion. 1 am even greatly alarmed, when 
I think of the misfortunes that may in consequence befall him. This was the 
cause of that uneasiness which your majesty remarked in my countenance, and 
which I was unable entirely to conceal from you. 1 am sure that Prince 
Ahmed is naturally of too good a disposition urulertake anything hostile to 
I von r majesty’s interest ; but who can be sure tha the fairy will not, through 
] her attractions, her caresses, and the influence she has by these means acquired 
j over the mind of her husband, inspire him with the horrid wish of supplanting* 
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you, and seizing the crown ? It is therefore your majesty’s business to pay 
every attention that so important an affair deserves. ” 

However satisfied the sultan of India was of the excellence of Prince 
Ahmed’s natural disposition, he coaid not help being affected at the speech of 
the enchantress, “lam much obliged to you,” he said, as she was about to 
talc hei leav'e, “both tor the trouble you have given yourself, and for your 
good advice. I am aware of its importance, and 1 cannot do better than take 
the opinion of others on the subject. ” j 

At the very moment when they had come to announce the arrival of the j 
enchantress to the sultan, he was conversing to the same favourites who had , 
already excited those suspicions in his breast against Prince Ahmed. These ; 
were still further increased by the enchantress. He then returned to his i 
favourites, and took her with him. He partly informed them of what he had j 
learnt; and having communicated to them the reason why he was fearful the | 
fairy would alter the disposition of the prince, he asked them by what means 
they thought he might be enabled to prevent so great an evil. 

One of the favourites then spoke in the name of the rest. “ In order, sire, 
to counteract this evil, as your majesty knows the person who is the author of 
it, as he is now in the veiy midst of your court, and as you have the full 
power to do it, you ought not to iiesitate, but instantly arrest him ; and, I do 
not say to take away his life, that perhaps would be going rather too far, but 
at least to imprison him very closely for the rest of his life.” All the other i 
favourites were unanimous in applauding this advice. i 

The enchantress, however, w ho thought this mode of proceeding too violent, j 
requested the sultan’s leave to'say a few words; and when she had obtained it, j 
she said, “I am persuaded, sire, that it is from the zealous interest which these j 
counsellors have in your majesty's welfare, that they are induced to propose to 
you the arrest and imprisonment of Prince Ahmed ; but I trust they will agree 
with me, in thinking it necessary, when they arrest the prince, to arrest also all 1 
those who accompany him ; but you must reilect that these are Genii. Do you j 
think it will be an easy matter to surprise them, and seize their persons ? Will j 
they not instantly disappear, by means of the power they possess of rendering 
themselves invisible? And will they not instantly go and inform the fairy of 
| the insult you have offered to her husband ? And she is not to be insulted without 
i danger of her bitterest revenge. But if, by some other less violent method, 
j the sultan i.,ui secure himself from the wicked designs that Prince Ahmed may 
I form against him, without the least danger of sullying his majesty’s glory, or 
of any person suspecting that he has any ill design on his part, would it 
not be right to pursue that method ? If his majesty has any confidence in my 
advice, he will induce Prince Ahmed, from a point of honour, to pi o cure him 
certain advantages through the power of his fairy, under a pretence of deriving 
a considerable benefit fiom them, as Genii and fairies can easily accomplish 
things that are far above the powder of mortals. For instance, every time your 
majesty wishes to take the field, you are obliged to be at a considerable 
expense, not only for pavilions and tents for yourself and annv, but also for 
; camels, mules, and other beasts of burthen, only to carry all this apparatus, 
j Now, could you not prevail upon him, through the great influence he has over 
i the fairy, to procure a pavilion for you, so small, that it might be carried in 
| the hand, and yet so large that your whole army might encamp under it ? I ( 
I need not say any more to your majesty. If the prince should procure you this 
! pavilion, there are many other*- requests of a similar nature, which you can 
i make, till at last he will be obliged to sink under either the difficulty or the 
| impossibility of executing them, hovrever fertile the genius and invention of 
j^the fairy may be, who has thus taken him fiom you by her spells and enchant- 
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ments. He will then be so struck with shame, that he will not dare to appear 
| here any more, and will be compelled to pass the remainder of his life with the 
j fairy, excluded from all commerce with the world , and vour majesty will have 
I nothing moie to fear from his enterprises, and will have not to reproach 
\ yourself with so hateful a crime as that of shedding the blood of a son, or ot 
j confining hmi m perpetual imprisonment.” 

. When the enchantress had finished her speech, the sultan asked the 
\ favourites, if they had anything better to propose. And as he observed that 
thev were quite silent, he determined to follow the advice of the enchantress, as 
J it seemed to him to be the most rational, and as it was also much the best 
j suited to that mildness of disposition he always showed m his general conduct 
J The next day, when Prince Ahmed presented himself before the sultan, who 
■ was consulting with his favourites, and when he had taken his seat by his 
, side, as his presence did not cause any restraint, the conversation, continued, for 
some time, to turn upon several indifferent topics. At last, the sultan, 

J addicssmg himself to Prince Ahmed, said, “When you first appeared, and 
relieved me from the misery in w inch the great length of your absence had 
} plunged me, you made a mystery of the place you had chosen for your retreat 
Satisfied with seeing you, and being told by yourself that you were contented 
with your situation, 1 did not desiie to peculate into your secret, when I found 
that you did not wish it. 1 know not what leason you may have had to pursue 
this conduct towards a father who, like me, has always show n that he took the 
most lively interest in your happiness. I now know, indeed, in* what that 
happiness consists; and I sincerely lejoice in it with you. I heartily approve 
the steps you have taken in marrying a fairy, sA worthy of being beloved, so 
I rich, and so powerful, as my information, which is very good, points out. 
Powerful as I am, I should have been unable to have provided for you such a 
connexion as this. In the high rank to which you are elevated, and which any 
one but a father like me would eiu y, I ask you not only to continue upv>n the 
good terms with me that you have hitherto done, but that you will employ your 
influence with the fairy, to obtain her assistance in anything I may have 
occasion for, and I shall, at this moment, put your influence with her to the 
test. You cannot be ignorant of the very gieat expense, not to mention the 
trouble and inconvenience, which my generals and other officers, as well as 
myself, suffer, from being obliged, every time we take the field during war, to 
have pavilions and tents, as well as camels and other beasts of burthen, to 
carry them from place to place. T* you will consider the pleasure you can 
afford me, I am cure you will not make any difficulty in requesting the fairy to 
give you such a pavilion that you can hold it in your hand, and yet sufficiently 
large to contain my whole army ; particularly when you inform her it is for me. 
The difficulty of the thing will not cause you to be refused, for all the world 
knows that fairies can do most extraordinary things.” 

Prince Ahmed was not in the least prepared to expect that the sultan his 
father would make such a request of him, as it appeared to him not only very 
difficult, but absolutely impossible ; for although he was not entirely ignorant 
of the great power of Genii and fairies, he nevertheless very much doubted 
whether that power was able to procure such a pavilion as he requested. 
Besides, he had not hitherto asked anything of Pari - Ban ou ; he was satisfied 
\ with the continual proofs she gave of her affection, and he had never neglected 
j anything that tended to convince her that his regard was equally strong, and 
i tljat he had no other wish than to preserve hef good opinion. He was, there- 
I fore, in the greatest embarrassment about the answer he should make, 
j “ Sire,” he replied, “if I have made any mystery to your majesty of what has 
j happened to me, and of the plan I pursued after having found my arrow, it 
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arose from my not supposing it a matter a of any importance to you. I am 
ignorant how tins mystery has been revealed to you, but I cannot, however, 
pretend to deny the fact, as you have represented it. I am the husband of the 
fairy you have mentioned ; 1 love her, and am persuaded that her affection for 
me is equal ; but what power or influence, as your majesty supposes, I may 
have c ;er her, I am entirely ignorant of. I have not only made no trial of it, | 
but have not even thought about it ; and I very much wish you would dispense i 
with my making the attempt, and suffer me to enjoy the happiness of our | 
mutual affection, without my appearing to possess any interested mot no. But 1 
the request of a father is a command to a son who, like me, feels it his duty to j 
obey linn in everything. I cannot, however, express how much agamsi my 
inclination, and how repugnant to my feelings this request is; I will, nevei- 
! theleba, make it to my wife, as your majesty wishes that I should do so ; but I 
I cannot pioniise you that I shall obtain it ; and if I cease from coming to pay 
i my respects to you, you may consider it as a proof of my iailure. I therefore 
| now ask you to pardon me, arul to consider that it is yourself who will reduce 
I me to tlm extremity 

! “My son,” replied the sultan, “I should be veiy sorry, if what I ask of 
| you should be the cause of my not seeing you any more; but I readily pciceive 
! that you are not acquainted with the power which a husband lias over a wife, 
j Yours will show’ that she has but little regard lor you, if with the power which, 
as a fairy, ,sbe must possess, she refuses to grant you so trifling a thing as your 
j regard for me induces you to lequest. bhake off your fears; they only arise 
! from your not supposing you ,are as much beloved as you are in reality. Only 
go and make the request, and you will find that the fairy loves you more than 

■ you now believe; and lemember, that the fault of being backward m making 

! requests, often deprives us of great benefits. Reflect, that you would not ; 
' refuse anything that she requested, because you love her ; neither will shr i 
refuse what you ask, because she equally loves you.” 

The speech of the saltan did not, however, convince Prince Ahmed. TJe 
would much rather that he should have required anything else of him, than to 
expose him to the risk of displeasing Pari- Ban ou, who w r as so dear to him and 
on account of the vexation he felt from w hat had passed, he left the court two 
; days sooner than his usual time. As soon as he arrived, the fairy, before whom 
l he had hitherto constantly presented himself with an open and contented coun- 
1 tenancc, inquired of him jho cause of the change she observed. V hc*n she 
! found that he asked aftoi her health instead of answering her question, with an 
| air, too, that evidently showed he wished to evade it, she replied, “I am LI satisfy 
j your inquiries, when you have answered mine. ” The prince, for a long time* 

| tried to convince her that nothing had happened; blit the more lie asserted it, j 

i the more she pressed for an explanation. “I cannot,” she said, “see you in ! 

I the state you now are, without almost insisting upon your declaring the cause of 
I your anxiety, that I may endeavour, whatever it may be, to dispel it. It must 
j be something vei\ extraordinary indeed, if it be out of my powei, and nothing 
j less than the death of the sultan your father. If that be the fact, time only, in j 

j conjunction with my endeavour, will afford you consolation.” j 

■ Prince Ahmed could no longer resist the earnest wishes of the fairy. , 
“ Madam,” lie replied, “may God prolong the life of the sultan my father, and 
bless him with happiness to {he end of his days. I left him in perfect health ? 
this, therefore, is not the cause ^f the vexation which you perceive I feel : the 
sultan himself is the cause of it, and I am the more disturbed at it, because it 
puts me under the necessity of being importunate towards you. In the first 
place, you well know the care I have taken, and you have yourself approved of 

! it, to conceal from him the happiness I have in seeing ana loving you, and in 
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deserving, in return, your good opinion and a flection ; and in the interchange of \ 
our mutual faith. He has, however, although 1 am ignorant by what means, J ' 
been informed of it.” ) 

At this moment Pari-Banou interrupted Prince Ahmed. “1 will tell you,” 
she answered. ‘‘Do you recollect what I said to you about the woman, whom 
you thought 3 o ill, and who therefore, excited youi compassion V It is she who 
has informed the sultan of what you had concealed from him. 1 told you that 
I had an idea she was not so ill as she pretended, and she has now continued 
the tiutli of my suspicions. In fact, after the two females, to whose uuo I 
recommended her, iiad persuaded her to take a draught of a particulai kind of 
watci, that is infallible 111 all sorts of fevers, though she hail not the least m easion , 
for it, she pretended that this water hat) euied her; and she instant!) got up, 

* and was brought to me to take her leave, that she imgliJ go as soon as possible 
J t > give an account of the success of her enteipri.se. She veas even m such haste, 
j that she would have departed without seeing my palate, if, when l oidered the j 
1 two females to show it her, 1 had not made her understand that it was well j 
worth the trouble of going over. But proceed, and let us sei the reason of [ 
the sultan's wishing to make you so troublesome u. me : a thing, however, which ; 

I widi you to be com meed, can ntver in icaliiy happen.” i 

‘■You may have observed,” resumed Police Ahmed, “that 1 have till now 
bten satisfied with your affection for me, and have never requested any favour ; 

of you, but to continue ) our regard. Alter possessing indeed so amiable a 1 

wife, what could T wish for more! I am not, however, ignorant of the greatness 
of y.»ur power; but I had made it a point not to put it in the pi oof. Consider ! 

then, I entreat you, that it is not J, but the stilt an my fathei who makes a 

icquest, which seems tome very foolish and indiscreet; it is, that you would 
pint ure a pavilion, which may secuie from the injuries of llu weathei, win 11 he 
, lakes the field, himself, his couit, and all Ins army, and >et so small, that )ou 1 
miiy hold it in your hand. < >r.ce more let me say, that I do not mah. the 
request, but the sultan my fatlici, by means of me.” 

“ Prince,” replied Pari-Banou with a smile, “I am really souy that such a 
trifle should have afforded you the least embarrassment, oj have disimbul your 
mind as it has done. I see very well, that two eiicumslances have ouasioned 
it. One is, the condition you have imposed upon you 1 self to be satisfied with 
loving me, and being beloved, and abstaining from taking the liberty of mating 
any request that will pul my power to the test; the other, as J have i.«*s the 
least doubt, whateve r vou may say to the contrary, h, that you think the (’* maud 
the sultan lias made through you, is beyond my power to comply with. With 
respect to the first motive, I must both praise and esteem you for it, and if 
possible love you still more. As to the second, I shad have no difficulty in 
convincing you, that what the sultan requires is a mere infle ; and if there were { 
occasion, 1 could execute things infinitely more difficult. Calm then your mind, j 
and do not let this vex you any more; be assured, that so far from your being \ 
importunate, 1 shall always have a great pleasure in granting, through my ? 
affection for you. everything you can w’ish.” 

Having said ribs, the fairy ordered her female ’treasurer to appear. When j 
she came, Pan-Benou said to her, “ Nourgihan, bring me the largest pavilion > 
that is in the treasury.” Nourgihan went out, and almost instantly returned 
with a pavilion, that she could not only hold in ner hand, but which might be 
quite hidden, if she closed it. She presented it to her mistress, who took it, 
and then gave it to Prince Ahmed, that he might examine it. 

When the prince saw what the fairy called a pfvilion, and the largest, as she 
said, that was in her treasury, he thought that she meant to joke with him ; and 
his countenance expressed evident proofs of his surprise. Pari-Banou, who 
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^ observed and readily conjectured what he thought, burst into a fit of laughter. 
“And do you think, my prince,” she exclaimed, “that 1 meant to ridicule 
you? You shall instantly see whether that is my intention. Nouigihan,” she 
said, addressing herself to the treasuress, and taking the pavilion at the same 
, time from the hands of Prince Ahmed, “go and eiect it, that the prince may 
judge whether the sultan his father will find it smaller than what he wishes.” 

The treasuress left the palace, and went far enough to erect the pavilion, one 
end of which, when it was finished, reached to the roof of the palace. As soon I 
as it was extended, Prince Ahmed found it not indeed too small, but so large ! 
that even two armies, both as numerous as that of the sultan’s, could easily be j 
covered by it. “ I ask you, my princess,” exclaimed the prince, “a thousand i 
pardons 1 or my incredulity. After what I now sec, I do not doubt but you can 
readily execute whatever you may wish to undertake.” “You think, then,” 
replied the fairy, “that this pavilion is larger than he will ever have occasion 
for; but you must observe also, that it has the pfoperty either of extending or 
contracting itself to the exact size of what it is wanted to cover, of its own 
accord. ” 

; The treasuress look down the pavilion, reduced it to its original form, brought 
it, and presented it to the piince. He immediately took it, and without waiting 
any longer, set out file next morning on horseback, accompanied by his usual ! 

, attendants, and went to pay his respects to his father. f 

The sultan, who was perfectly persuaded that such a pavilion as he had 
demanded was an impossibility, was very much astonished at the diligence of 
the prince his son. 1 le received the pavilion, and after having admired its 
small si/e, he was in the greatest surprise, and fiom which he did not very soon 
recover, when he saw it erected in the large plain that has been mentioned 
before ; anti when he saw that two armies, quite as large as his own, could be 
conveniently encamped under it For fear he might regard this as superfluous, 
t anti even incommodious. Prince Ahmed did not forget to inform him that its ; 

| size would always be pioportionate to that of his army. | 

, The sultan, in appearance, gave his son the strongest proofs how much he 
| was obliged to him for so magnificent a present, and begged him to return the 
fairy his most guieful thanks. And to prove the great value he set upon It, he 
1 ordered it to be kept very carefully in lus tieasury. But in reality he fell still 
more jealous than when the enchantress and his flatterers first excited that 
hateful passion 111 his breast; as when he considered the favour of the fairy, he 
concluded the prince his son could perform many things infinitely beyond what 
was m his own power, notwithstanding all his grandeur and riches. More 
, anxious therefore than ever, to discover some means to destroy him. he again 
; consulted the enchantress, who advised him to engage the prince tc bring him 
some watei from the fountain of lions. 

1 n ^ sultan had as usual assembled his courtiers in the evening, where 

lrmce Ahmed also was present, he addressed him in these teims: “I have 

1 already shown you, my son, how much I feci myself obliged tc you, by pro- 

curing the pavilion for me,, which I esteem as the most valuable thing in my 
treasury; but you must also fiom your regard for me do another thing, which 
will not afford me less pleasure. I understand that the fairy your wife has a 

j certain water from the fountain of lions, which cures all sorts even of the most 

dangerous fevers. Now as I am very well assured that my health is very dear 
I to you, I do not suppose that you will be unwilling to request some of it, and 
i bnn £ lt to me » as a sovereign reftedy that I may make use of whenever I have 
| occasion. Do me, I beg of you, this important service, and thus complete your 
tender and filial regard towards a good father.” 

■ Prince Ahmed, who thought that the sultan would certainly have been very 
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\ well satisfied with possessing a pavilion so curious and useful as that which he 
had procured for him, and that he would not impose a new office upon him, 
which might injure him in the good opinion of Pari-Banou, remained as if he 
were really dumb at this new request of the sultan, notwithstanding the assu- 
rance he had received from the fairy, that she would comply with all his wishes, 
as far as was. :n her power. After a silence of some time, he thus replied : “I 
j entreat your majesty to be assured that there is nothing I am not myself ready 
, to do to ptocure what will contribute to prolong your life; but 1 could wish 
I that it wh re to be done wnthout the interference of my wife ; it is for this reason, 

! thai I dare not promise you to procure this water. All I can do fo, to assuie 
| von that 1 will make the request ; but in doing so I shall hurt my own feelings 
! as much as when I requested the pavilion.” 

v V lien Prince Ahmed returned to the fairy the next morning, he ga\e her a 
1 .si:u<re and faithful account of everything that he had done, and of what had 
happe ied at the court of the sultan when he presented the pavilion, for which 
{ he acknowledged himself much obliged to In r. Nor did he also omit to 
( mention tin fiesh request that the sultan had charged him to make; and in 
conclusion he said, “ I mention this to you, my princess, because 1 would faith- 
fully tell \ou all that passed between the sultan and myself. You, however, are I 
mistress, either to comply with, 01 reject it, a.\ you please, ns if I had no interest 
in it i wish exactly what you do.” 

“ No, 110,” replied the fairy ; “I am very well pleased that the sultan of 
Indu is aware that you are not mdiflViviii to me. I wish to satisfy him ; and 
whatever advice the enchantress may gi\ c him, — for J know veiy well that he 
attends to what she says, — he shall laid no deficiency either in you or me. 
There is gieat malice m what he «hn and:,, as you will be convinced from the 
account 1 am going to give you. r \ 1 e fountain of lions is in the middle ot the 
court of a large castle, the entrance to which is guaulcd by four very powerful 
and fieice lions, two of which sleep alternately, while the other two watch; but 
let not this alarm you, I will afford you the means of passing tlitm without any 
danger.” 

Pari-Banou was at this moment employed with her needle; and as she had 
several balls of thread by her, she took one, and gave it to the prince. “In 
the first place,” said she, “fake this l>all ; I will tell you presently what use 
you are to make of it. Secondly, order two horses to be got ready, one for 
you to ride, and the other for you to lead, which is to be loaded wdth a sh» < p, 
divided into four quarters, and which we must h£ve killed to-day. T hirdly, 
you must provide yourself with a vessel, which indeed I will give you, to get 
the water in to-morrow. Early in the morning you must mount one horse, 
and lead the other; and when you have got beyond the iron door, throw this 
ball of thread before you. It will roll on, and not stop, until it arrives at the 
gate of the castle. Do you follow it there, and when it stops you will see the 
four lions, as the gate will be open. Those two which are watching will 
awaken the other vwo that are asleep with their roaring. Do not, however, be 
alarmed, but throw to each of them a quarter of the sheep, without dismounting. 
Having done this, lose no time, but spur your horse and go with the utmost 
speed to the fountain; fill your vessel while on horseback, and return with the 
same celerity. The lions will be stilt employed in eating, and will suffer you 
to come out. ” 

Prince Ahmed set out the next morning at the time the fairy had told him ; 
and he performed every part of his expeditioi! in the manner she had pointed 
out. He arrived at the gate of the castle, distributed the four quarters of the 
sheep to the four lions, and after passing intrepidly through the midst of them, 
he came to the fountain, and got the water. Having filled his vessel he went 
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! back, ancl left the castle in as perfect safety as he entered. When he had got 
1 to a little distance he turned round, and perceived two of the lions lollow mg ! 
him. Without being at all alarmed, he drew his sabre, and prepared to defend 
liimsel£ But he observed while he kept going on that one of them turned out , 
of the road on one side, at a little distance from him, and made signs with his | 
head and tail that he was not come for the purpose of doing him any injury, j 
but only to go on before him, while the other followed behind; he put his 
sabre again into its sheath, and in tins manner pursued Ins journey to the , 
capital of India, which lie enteied, accompanied by the two lions, who did not 
leave him till he arrived at the gate of the sultan's palace. They then suffered , 
him to enter, after which they took the same road back again by which they 
had come, although not without causing great alarm among the common ; 
people and all who saw them -some hiding^ themselves, others flying on all 1 
! sides, m order to avoid meeting them — while the lions themselves went very j 
i quietly along, without showing any marks of ferocity. | 

Many officers, who presented themselves to assist the prince in dismounting, j 
accompanied linn to the saltan ’> apartment, where lie was 111 conversation with j 
his favourites. Prince Ahmed then approached the throne, and setting the | 
vessel of water at the feet of the sultan, he kissed the rich carpet that covered 1 
the footstool; and when he got up, he said, “ Ifeie, sire, is the salutary water 1 
which your majesty has wished for, to put among the richest and most curious t 
things in your trcasuiy. 1 can only pray <hat your health may be so perfect, 
that you may never have occasion to make use of it.” * 

When Prince Ahmed had finished his speech, the sultan made him take 
a place on his right hand, and then replied, ‘‘ My obligation, to you, my son, 
for this present, is as great as the danger you have been exposed to through 1 
your legard for me.” For tlw enchanties* had uifoimed him of it, as she knew ■ 
the fountain of lions, ami the danger every person who went there was liable 
to. “ Do me the pleasure,” lie added, “to inform me by what art, or rather | 
by what unheard-of power, you have been protected.” ‘ 

“ 1 cannot, sire," replied the prince, “assume any part of the compliment 
to myself which >our majesty lieslows upon me. It is all due to the fairy my 
wife; and I atiubute to uiysclf no other honour than that of having sM icily 
followed her excellent instructions. " He then, by the recital of his journey, 
and the methods he had pursued, informed the sultan what her advice consisted 
in. When he had finished, the sultan, who had attended to him with very 
evident marks of pleasure, hut who nevertheless internally felt his enw and 
jealousy increase, instead of diminishing, got up and retired to the interior 
of lus palace, where he waited quite alone for the eiichantress, whom he had 
sent for. i 

On her arrival, she spared the sultan the trouble of mentioning the prince, | 
or the success of his expedition, for she had l>een informed of it L>v the report ; 
that was spread over the city, and she said that she was now prepared with the i 
J most infallible method. She informed the sultan what this met Viod was; and I 
j the next day, in the assembly of the courtiers, the sultan declared it to Prince I 
j Ahmed, who was present, in these words: “I have now, my son, but one 
j more petition to urge, after which I will require nothing further, either from ' 
■ you or the fairy your wife, and this is to procure a man for me, who is not j 
j more than a foot and a halt' high, but whose beard is thi tv feet long, who i 
I carries a bar of iron on his shoulders that weighs five hundred pounds, which 
| he makes use of as a quarter-stab, and who can speak.” 
j Pnnce Ahmed, who did not think there existed such a man as the sultan his 
| father wished for, desired to be excused ; hut the sultan persisted in his request 
l and added, that the fairy could perform still more incredible things. 
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The following .a\\ when Prince Ahmed returned to the subterraneous king- 
dom of Pari-Banou, and had acquainted her with the fresh request of the sultan 
his father, winch he looked upon, lie said, as a still inoic impossible thing than 
he had conceived the two formei, he added, “ I cannot possibly imagine in 
what part of the universe there can be a man of this kind. The sultan, without 
doubt, wishes to try whether my simplicity will induce me to >cvk alter such 
a one. If indeed there should be such a one, it must be his intention to have 
me destroyed. For how can he suppose that 1 can seize so slum a man, who 
is irmed in the way he mentions'/ What weapons could 1 make use of to 
compel him to submit to me? If then theie be any means to extncaU me 
with honour from this dilemma, I beg you will explain them to me.” 

‘ Do not, my prince, alarm yourself, 1 replied the f.my: “you inn a con- 
siderable risk m procuring the water fiom the fountain of lions for the sultan 
your fathej, but there is no danger in discovering such a man as he requires. 
In fact, my brother Scliaibar is |ust such a man, who is so fai from resembling 
me, although we have the same hulici, that he ’s of the most violent dispo- 
sition, of which nothing can prevent him bom giving the most sanguinary 
proofs whenevci his passions are excited, wi he is 111 the least displeased 
or oTrnded. Kxcepl 111 this one point he is i),< best ci oat ure in the wot Id, and 
he i-i alw ays ready to oblige me mwhatrui maybe lequued of him. He is 
made exactly as the sultan has described, and he carucs no othei weapon than 
a bni of iron that weighs nve hundied p mnds, without which he never sins; 
and tins serves to make him respected l will cause him to make ’his appeal - 
ants , and you shall judge whether 1 Stave not spoken the truth : but above all 
things, mind and prepaic youiself ag unsl being alnnm-d at his extraordinary 
hguie when he presents himself" 5 “My queen,” replied Prince Ahmed, “do 
you not sav that Scliaibar is yom biotlier y Ilowevei ill made and ddonned 
then he maybe, I shall be so iai from being frighten* d at lmn, that this uioum- 
stance alone will make me love, honour, and look upon him as one ol my 
nearest kinsmen.” 

The fairy then ordered a golden vessel in which pcifmnes are burnt to 
be brought into the vestibule of the palace, full of file, ami also a box of 
the same metal, which was presented to her. She opened it and look out 
a ptrfume that was kept ibere, and as she threw' it upon the lire a thick 
and dense smoke arose. 

A few moments after this ceremony, “My prince,” said Pari-Banou. *• my 
brother is come; do \ou not see him?” The prince looked, and pmeived 
Schaibar, who was only a foot and a half high, and who appmached in a grave 
and sedate manner, with the iron bar of five hundred pounds 1 weight upon his 
shouldeis; and his thick and well-grown beard of thirty ffjpt long, which pro- 
jected forwards and did not touch the ground. His moustaches, which were 
in proportion, went quite back to his ears, and almost covered his whole lace. 
His little pigs 5 eyes were buried in his head, which was of a most enormous 
size, and was covered witli a pointed cap. And added to ail this, he had 
a protecting hump both before and behind. 

If the prince had not been previously informed that it was the brother of 
Pari-Banou, he could not have beheld him without the greatest alarm; encou- 
raged, however, by the knowledge of this, he waited with fortitude by the side 
of the fairy, and received him without showing the least marks of ft- at. 

Schaibar, who, as he advanced, looked at Prince Ahmed with an eye that 
would have chilled his very soul, demanded of*Par -Banou, as he first addressed 
her, who that man was. “Brother,” she replied, “he is my husband. His 
name is Ahmed, and he is son to the sultan of India. The reason that I did 
not invite you to my nuptials, was that I was unwilling to take you off from 
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the expedition in which you were then engaged, and from which I have learnt 
with the greatest pleasure that you are returned victorious; and it is on his 
account that I /have itow taken the liberty of sending for you.” 

On hearing this speech, Schaibar cast a most gracious look on Prince Ahmed, 
which however did not in the least lessen his savage and haughty appearance. 
“Sister,” said he, “is there anything m which 1 can be of any service to him? 
He has only to mention it. It is enough for me to know that he is your 
husband, to induce me to gratify him in anything he may wish.” “The sultan 
his father,” replied Pari-lkmou, “has expressed himself curious to see you ; I 
beg you to have the goodness to let him be your conductor.” “ He has only to 
precede,” added Schaibar, “I am ready to follow him.” “It is too late, 
brother,” said Pari-Jtanou, “ to begin the journey to-day, you had better there- 
fore wait till to-morrow morning. In the mean time, as it is but proper that 
you should be informed of what has passed between the sultan of India and 
Prince Ahmed since our marriage, I will give you an account of everything 
this evening.” 

The next morning, when Schaibar had been informed of what it was not 
right he should be ignoiant of, he began his journey very early, accompanied 
by Prince Ahmed, who was to present him to the sultan. They arrived at the 
capital, and Schaibar had no soonci appeared at the gate, than all who saw 
him were seized with fright at the appearance of so hideous a figure, and ran 
and hid themselves m their shops, or in their houses, the doors of which they 
instantly shut; others took flight, and communicated the same alarm to those 
they met, who instantly turned l>.u.k without once looking behind them. In 
this manner, as Schaibar and 'Pi nice Ahmed advanced m a regular pace, they 
found the greatest solitude m all the streets through winch they passed m their 
way to the palace. When they arrived there, the porters, instead of trying at 
least to prevent Sehaibai fiom going m, endeavoured to save themselves on all 
sides, and left the entrance quite free. The prince and Schaibar, therefore, 
advanced without the least obstruction to the council hall, where the sultan was 
seated upon Ins throne giving audience; and as all the officers and attendants 
had abandoned their post as soon as Schaibar made Ins appearance, they 
entered without the least hindrance. 

Schaibar, with his head erect, haughtily approached the throne, and without 
waiting for Prince Ahmed to present him, thus addressed the sultan: “Thou 
hast demanded my presence. See, here I am. What dost thou wish of me'” 

The sultan, however, instead of answering, put his hands before his e^es, 
and turned them away, in order to avoid the sight of so dreadful an object. 
Schaibar was enraged at tins uncivil and offensive reception, after he had \'i ken 
the trouble of coining. He* lifted up, therefore, his bar of iron, and excla ming, 
“Wilt thou not speak then ?” let it fall directly on his head, and crushed him 
, to the earth. He did this before Prince Ahmed had the powei of r^piesting 
• his patience. It was now as much as he was able to do to prevent him from 
destroying the grand vizier, who was close to the sukan’s right hand And he 
! prevailed upon him, only by representing that the advice he alwa>s gave the 
| sultan his father, was very equitable and excellent. “Where then are they,” 
exclaimed Sehaibai, “who have given him such execrable advice?” And 
: saying this, he destroyed all the other viziers who were on both sides the throne, 
i and all the favourites and parasites of the sultan, who were the enemies of 
1 Prince Ahmed. In short, death followed every blow, and none escaped except 
those whose fear was not so powerful as to fix them to the very spot, and thus 
prevent them from saving their lives by flight 

Having completed this dreadful execution, Schaibajr left the hall of audience, 
and went into the middle of the court with the liar of iron on his shoulder. “ I 
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know there is,” he cried, looking at the grand vizier, who accompanied Prince 
Ahmed, to whom he owed Ins life, “a certain enchantress, "who is an enemy to 
the prince my lnother-in-law, and even more so than these infamous favourites 
whom I have punished. Let her be brought before me.” The grand vizier 
immediately sent for, and had her conducted thef'e, when Schaibar, as he 
crushed her with his bar of iron, said, “Learn the constquence pf giving wicked 
advice and pretending sickness.” The enchantress was instantly annihilated on 
the spot. 

“This is not sufficient,” exclaimed Schaibar. “I will destroy the whole 
city if Priiiu. Ahmed, my brother-in-law, is not instantly acknowledged as the 
sultan of India.” All those who were present, and who heard the determi- 
nation, immediately made the air resound with “Long live sultan Ahmed,” 
and m a short time the whole city echoed with the same sound, Schaibar next 
caused the prince to be clothed in the robes of the sultan, and had him instantly 
installed. And after having paid him homage, and taken mi oath of fidelity 
and allegiance, he went for his sisier Pari-Lanou, conducted her to the city in 
great pomp, and caused her to be acknowledged as sultana of India. 

W ith respect to Prince Ali and the princess Nourounnihar, as they had taken 
no part in the conspiracy against Prince Ahmed, who was thus so amply 
revenged, and indeed, as they wer« even ignoiant of its existence, Prince 
Ahmed gave them a very considerable province, with its capital, for their 
establishment, where they went and passed the remainder of their days, lie 
sent also an officer to Prince lloussain, his eldest brother, to announce the 
change that had taken place, and offered him tl*e choice of any province in his 
kingdom m full sovereignty; but the puinc was so happy in his retirement, 
thai he icqucsted the officei to return his oincercst thanks to the sultan, his 
youngest brother, for his good and kind intentions, to assure him of his entire 
submission to his interests, and to say that the only favoiu he requested, was 
to be permitted to pass the remainder of his life in the retreat he had chosen. 


Scheherazade always contriving to detain the sultan in suspense with regaid 
to the decision of her fate by the relation of her different stories, now began a 
new one ; and addressed the sultan in these terms : 


THE STORY OF THE TWO SISTERS WHO WERE JEALOUS OF 
THEIR YOUNGER SISTER. 

There was once a prince of Persia, sire, named Khosrouschah, who, o»; his 
intioduaion »mo the w r orld, used to amuse himself very frequently by seeking 
} after adventures during the night : he often disguised himself, and accompanied 
■ by one of lus confidential attendants likewise in disguise, he would visit different 
parts of the city, and sometimes met with many occurrences of an extraordi- 
nary nature, w ? hich I will not at present undertake to relate to your majesty; 
but I hope you will find some pleasure in listening to the account of what hap- 
pened to him on the first excursion he made, a few days after he had ascended 
the throne of the sultan his father, who, dying at a very Advanced age, left him 
sole heir of the kingdom of Persia. 

After the customary ceremonies on his accession to the crown, and the funeral 
rites to the memory of his father, the new sultan, Khosrouschah, as much 
from a motive of duty as from inclination, that he might inspect what passed in 
hjs city, left his palace one night at about two hours after dark, accompanied by 
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his grand vizier, who Was disguised like himself. Having strolled into a 
quarter of the city where only the common class of people resided, he heard as 
he passed -through a street some voices* talking very loud, and he approached 
the house whence the noise proceeded : looking through the crevice of a door, 
he peiceived a light, and three sisters seated on a sofa, who were conversing 
together after slipper. From the discourse of the eldest, he was soon informed 
■ that their wishes were the subject of if. “ Since we are talking of wishes/’ 
said she, “mine is that 1 may have the sultaifs baker for a husband: 1 should 
then eat as much as I liked of that delicious bread, which is called the 'sultan’s 
bread ; ’ now let us hear if your taste is as good as mine/’ “My wish/’ replied 
the second sister, “would be to marry the cook of the sultan’s kitchen; 1 should 
then eat of such excellent dishe> ; and as 1 am well persuaded that the sultan's 
bread is used in common in the palace, I should not want for that : you see, 
sister/’ continued she, addressing the elder one, “that my taste is quite as good 
as yours.” 

The youngest sister, who was extremely handsome, and possessed of much 
more wit and pleasantry than her eldest sisters, now spoke m her turn. ‘ F'or 
my part,” said she, “I do not limit my wishes to so low a standaid; I take a 
higher flight, and since we are about wishing, 1 should like to be the wife of 
the sultan himself ; and I would betr him a prince whose hair should be gold 
on one side and silver on ihcothir ; when he cried, the tears that dropped from 
his eves should be pearls ; and when he smiled, his vermilion lips should appear 
* like an opening rosebud.” 

The wishes of these three sisters, and particularly the latter, appeared to the 
sultan so singular that he resaJvcif to gratify them ; without therefore com- 
municating Ins design to the grand vizier, he desired him to take particular 
notice of the house, that he might come to fetch them on the following day, 
and conduct them before him. 

The grand vizier, when he executed this order on the morrow, only afforded 
the three sisters time to dress themselves quickly, without saying anything more 
to them than that the sultan desired to see them. He took them to the palace, 
and when he presented them to the sultan, the latter said to them, “Tell me if 
you recollect the wishes y>u made yesterday evening, when you were all in such * 
a pleasant humour; do not dissemble, foi 1 wall know' the truth.” \ 

At this question of the sultan the three sisters, who did not at all expect one j 
of tins nature, w*tc in the utmost confusion ; they cast their eves down, and | 
1 the blushes which overspread their cheeks, added a lustre to their beauty, and j 
1 to that of the youngest in pai ticular, which completed her conquest over the j 
heart of the sultan. As their natural modesty, together with the fear of having 
, offended their sovereign by their late conversation, made them silent, the sub an, 

I who perceived it said m an encouraging manner, “ Fear' nothing, I ha re not 
I sent for you here to give you pain ; and as 1 see that the question T ask you 
! has, contrary to my intention, confused you, and as 1 also know each of your 
wishes, I will soon relieve you from embarrassment. You,” added he. “ who 
wished to bo my wife, shall have your desire completed this very day ; and you,” 
addressing the eldest and the second sister, “ shall also have yotir wishes 
gratified, and I will have your nuptials solemnized with my baker and with my 
head cook.” 

Ai> soon ns the sultan had declared his will, the youngest, setting her sisters 
the example, threw herself at the feet of the sultan to express nor gratitude, 
“Sire,” said she, “my wish, skice it is known to your majesty, was only 
expressed in a joke and mirth ; I am not w'orthv of the honour you confer on 
me, ami l beg your pardon for my boldness and temerity.” The other two 
slaters wanted also to excuse themselves, but the sultan interrupted them. 
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“No, no,” said he, “ I will hear of no excuses; the wish of each shail be 
gratified.” 

The nuptials were celebrated on that very day, as the sultan had decreed, 
but with far different ceremonies; those of the younger Sister were accompanied 
I with all the pomp and rejoicings, which were proper for“the union of a sultan 
* and sultana of Persia , while those of the other two sisters were solemnized 
! with no greater feslixities than might be expected front the situation of their 
! husbands ; that is to say, from the principal baker and the head cook of the 
' sultan. 

; The two eldest sisters felt very forcibly the great disproportion that existed 
between then marriages and their younger sister's. Their reflections, tar from 
1 making them contented with the good fortune that had befallen them according 
: to then wishes, though far distant from their expectations, operated in a con- 
trary way and created in them an excess of jealousy, which not only disturbed 
j theii own comfort, but also caused the utmost uniiappnu (o their younger 
1 sister, and in the end caused her the most m »rtifying and humiliating affliction. 

, '1 hey had not yet had time to communicate to each other their sentiments on 
j the j) reference which the sultan had given her over them ; they had only leisure 
to prepare for the celebration ’of the marriage ceremonies. But when they had 
1 an opportunity of meeting some days after at a public bath, where they had 
made an appointment, “Well, sister,” said the eldest to the other, “whnt 
1 think you of our youngest sister;? U not she a pretty lady for a sultana ? ” “I 
; confess,’ replied the other, “that I do not ic.m it. stand it; I cannot' conceive 
what charms the sultan could see in her to fascinate him thus; she is no bettor 
I than a monkey, and you know as well as 1 Jo life appearance wc have sonic- 
i times seen her present. Was it a sufficient icason for the sultan to prefer her 
: to \ou, because she has a more youthful air than you have? You were 
; worthy of his bed, and he ought to have done you the justice to give you the 
piefercnce.” 

“Sister,” replied the eldest, “do not let us speak of mvself; 1 should have 
, nothing to say if the sultan had made dioice of you ; but that he should fix Ins 
heart on that dirty wench drives me to despair. I will be revenged at all j 
1 events, and you are as much interested as myself in the business. 1 therefore j 
1 propose that you should join with me, that we may act together m a cause ! 
1 which concerns us equally, and that you should communicate to me anything j 
j that may occur to you, which will be likely to mortify hei ; and 1 on my part ; 
; promise to acquaint you with anything that my desire to humble her may j 
i suggest to me.” I 

| After this malicious agreement, the two sisters saw each other frequently, 
j and every time they inr*. then- only conversation was on the means they shorn.* 

! adopt to interrupt and even destroy the happiness of the sultana, theii young* >L 
! sister. They proposed sc\eval plans, but when deliberating on the execution 
i them, they found such great difficulties that they did not venture to put them in 
! practice. They, however, occasionally visited her together mid with the most 
i cunning and malicious dissimulation, they lavished on hoi every mark of friend- 
1 ship and affection that they could devise, in order to penmate her how delighted 
1 they were to have a sKter raised to so high a rank. The -nil tana, on her part, 

I always received them with every mark of esteem and attention which they 
j could expect from a sister who was not improperly dated with her revvly- 
| acquired dignity, but who still continued to love them with the same coi lndity 
as before. * 

! Some months after her marriage, the sultana became pregnant, an event 
! which gave the sultan great pleasure : and a mm ersal joy prevailed on the 
I occasion, not only in the palace, but throughout the Peisian dominion s. The 
1 
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two sisters also came to offer their congratulations*, and to entreat her to employ 
no one exeept them to attend her in her approaching confinement. The sultana 
replied, “ My dear sisters, I, as you may believe, should not make choice of any 
one else, if the mattci rented entirely with me ; I am infinitely obliged to you 
for your good washes towards me, but I submit to whatever the sultan may 
command. You may, however, use all the interest your husbands possess at 
court, to have this favour requeued of the sultan ; and if he speaks to ine on 
the subject, you may be certain that I shall not only express my satisfaction to > 
him for conferring on me this pleasure, but shall also thank him lor having i 
made choice of you.” 

The two husbands each solicited the courtiers, who were their patrons, entreating 
them to employ their influence to obtain for their wives the honour they aspned to ; 
and these patrons exerted themselves with so much diligence as well as success, 
that the sultan promised to think of it. He kept his word, and in a conversation 
he had with the sultana, he told her that lie thought her sisters would be better 
than a stiange woman to attend her in her lying-in, but that lie would not 
appoint them to that office untd he had previously obtained her consent. The 
sultana, sensible of the deference the sultan thus obligingly paid to her wishes, 
replied, “ Sire, I am ready to do whatever your majesty will order me ; but 
since you have had the goodness to cast your thoughts on my sisters, I must 
thank you for the preference you give to them for my sake ; and I will not dis- 
semble that I shall accept of then services with much greater satisfaction than 
if they were strangers.” 

The sultan Khosrouschah appointed the sisters of the sultana to attend her; 
and they in consequence immediately took up their residence in the palace, 
quite overjoyed at having found an opportunity of putting m practice the detest- 
able wickedness which they had meditated against her. 

The period at length arrived, and the sultana was delivered of a prince as 
beautiful as the morning ; but neither his beauty nor the delicacy of his foim 
was capable of softening the obdurate hearts of the two sisters. They wrapped 
him up very eaielossly in some linen clothes, put him into a small basket, and 
exposed it with him to <he curient of a canal which passed under the apartment j 
of the Isultana ; and they produced a little dead dog, asserting that the sultana ; 
had been delivercvi of it. This unpleasant intelligence was announced to 
the sultan, who felt on the occasion a degree of indignation, w hich might ha ve 
proved fatal to the sultana, if his grand vizier had not represented to him, 
that he could not, w ithouV injustice, consider her as responsible for the caprices 
of nature 

The basket, in the mean time, with the prince in it, was conveyed by the 
current beyond a wall which bounded the view from the apartment of the 
sultana, but did not impede the course of the canal, which crossed the gardens 
of the palace. By chance, the superintendent of the gardens of the s’dtan, one 
of the principal and most respected officers in the kingdom, was walking in the 
garden on the banks of the canal, and as he observed the basket floating on the 
water, he called a gardener wdio was near. “ Go quickly,” said he, showing it 
to him, “and bring me that basket, that I may see what it con lams.” The 
gardener went immediately to the edge of the canal, and with tlu spade he had 
m his hand, he dexterously drew the basket towards him and took it out of 
the water. 

The superintendent of the gardens was very much surprised to see a child 
wrapped up in linen in the besket ; a child, too, who, though evidently just 
l)om, was nevertheless very beautiful. This officer had been married a consi- 
derable time, but, though very desirous of having a progeny. Heaven had not 
yet granted his w'ishe*. He discontinued his walk, and desired the gardener 
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to follow him with the basket and child. When he had reached his house, which 
opened into the garden of the palace, he went immediately to the apartment of 
his wife. “My dear wife,” said he, “ we have no children ; here is one that 
God sends us, and T recommend him to you. Send, for a nurse for him as soon 
as possible, and take care of him as if he were our own son ; from this moment 
I consider him as such. ” His wife joyfully took the child, and felt great pleasure 
in the charge. The superintendent of the gardens did not choose to investigate 
from whence the child could come. “ I plainly see,” said he to himself, “ that 
it is from the apartment of the sultana; hut it is not iny business to oppose 
what passes there, nor to cause commotions in a place where peace is so 
necessary ” 

The following year the sultana was delivered of another prince. Her 
uimatmal and inhuman sisters felt no more compassion for him than they had 
done for his elder brother, and they had him exposed in the same way, in a 
basket on the canal, and pretended that the sultana had produced a cat. For- 
tunately lor the child, the superintendent oi the garden^ being near the canal 
| at the time, had him taken out and carried to Ins wile, charging her to take 
: the same care of that as of the former one, which she readily agreed to, 
not less from inclination than to comply with the good intentions of her 
| husband. 

| The sultan of Persia felt stall m< rc indignant against the sultana for this 
second pioduction than lie had dom be fort, and Ins anger and resentment would 
have burst forth had not the grand vizier again maOe use of the most persuasive 
remonstrances to appease him. 

The sultana at length lay in a third time, not 0/ a prince but of a daughter ; 
the poor little innocent shared the same fate with the princes her brothers. 
The two sisters, who had unsolved not to desist from their detestable design 
until they succeeded in reducing the sukana to the most humiliating situation, 
in making her despised and driven from her present state, treated the Htle 
princess in the same w r ay, by exposing her on the canal. She was snatched 
from inevitable death by the charity and compassion of the superintendent, as 
the two princes her brothers had been, and with them she was nursed and 
educated. 

To this inhuman action the two sisters added deceit and imposture, as on 
i the former occasions. They showed a piece of wood, which they falsely 
affirmed to be a mole, of which the sultana had been delivered. The sultan 
Khosrouschah could not contain himself when lie* heard of this last extra- 
ordinary production. “Tin-, vile woman, so unworthy of my bed,” said he, 
“will fill my palace with monsters if I suffer her to live any longer. No,” 
added lie, “this must not be ; she is a monster herself, and I will rid the world 
I of her.” He thus pronounced the decree for her death, and commanded the 
1 grand vizier to see it executed. 

' The grand vizier and the courtiers, who were present, threw themselves al 
1 the feet of the sultan, entreating him to revoke the sentence. The former 
| addressing him, said, “Sire, will your majesty allow me to represent to you 
1 that the laws which condemn to death have been established only for the 
! punishment of crimes. The three strange and unexpected productions of the 
; sultana cannot be deemed such. How can she be accused of having contributed 
1 to them? An infinite number of women have met with the same misfortune, 
j and examples daily occur of such events ; they are to be pitied, but they are 
i not punishable. Your majesty may desist fron* seeing her, yet still suffer her 
! to live. The affliction in which she will pass the remainder of her days, 

I after having lost your favour, will be a sufficient atonement for the offence.” 

; The sultan of Persia yielded to these arguments, and as he plainly saw the 
! 21 
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iniusticc of condemning to death a sultana for having miscarried, for thus h» 
w.i*. induced to ‘believe, “Let her live then,” cried he; “but I grant her life 
' only on a condition which will make her wish for death more than once every 
■ day. There shall be erected a sort of wooden cage or prison at the gate of 
the principal mosque, one of the windows of which shall be ahvays open. She 
| .shall be shut up in it, dressed in a coarse habit, and every Mussulman who 
j goes to the mosque to say his prayers shall spit m her face as he passes. If 
; anyone fails in complying wntli this ordci, he shall lie exposed to the same 
| punishment And that 1 may be punctually obeyed, 1 command >ou, vizier, to 
! appoint proper persons to see it executed.” 

( The tone of voice in which the sultan pronounced this last dec.ee silenced 
the giarnl vizier. It w r as executed, to the great satisfaction of the two jealous 
sisters. The building was erected ; when completed, the sultana, truly worthy 
of compassion, was confined in it as soon as she w r as recovered from her lying- 
in. m the way the sultan had commanded, and ignomimously exposed to the 
contempt and lidicule of the common people ; a tieatment winch m fact she 
had not deserved, but which she boie with a finnnes" ami patience that 
attracted the admuation, and at the same time the compassion of all those wdio 
judged of circumstances in their pioper light. 

The two piinces and the piinctss weie bi ought up by the supeiintendcnt of 
the gai dens and Ins wife wdth parental tenderness; and this affection increased 
as they advanced in age, from the greatness of mind which displayed itself in 
the In others as well as sister, but above all fioin the extreme beauty of the 
laitei, who every day unfolded, new v harms: Irom their docility, their inclma- 
i turns, >o much above the tfiual put suits of childien hi general, and bom a 
; ceilain an and manner, which plainly indicated their rank. In oidei to dis- 
tinguish the two princes according to their age, the) named the first JSahman, 
and tin* second Ter viz, both names of some of the ancient kings of Teisia. The 
prim ess they called Vanzadt, also after some of the Persian queens and 
princesses. 

When the princes werr of a propel age, the supeimtendent of the guldens i 
provided them with a master to teach them to read and wiite ; and the ! 
princess their sister, who wa^ piesent when they took thin lessons, showed so . 
1 great a desire to h am also, though younger than her brotheis, that tlie supt * | 

! mtendent, delighted with the disposition he saw' in her to improve lieis^ li, | 
; gave her the same master. -Her vivacity and quick penetiation soon cxtdal | 
; in her a desire to excel, 1 and in a short time she became as clever as het I 
brothers 

From diaf time the two princes and their sister had the same masters i i oilier 
scitncis, such as geography, poetry, and history ; and also in the occult 
. sciences And as they had wonderful facility in learning, they made so 
; gre it a progress that their masters were astonished, and soon confessed, 

; w .thom hesitation, that they, in a short time, would go beyond what they 
| thom-c-lve 1 knew’. In tlicir hours of lecrcation the princes learnt i. sing, and 
i pi Ay on several instruments. When the princes began to nde on horseback, 

, she would not suffer them to have even this advantage over hei ; she exercised 
i herself with them, so that she knew the whole art of horsemanship, of archery, 

| of throwing th£ javelin, and often also excelled them m the race, 
i The superintendent, who was highly delighted to see his adopted children so 
accomplished in every bodily as well as mental excellence, that they fully 
I recompensed him for the expend he had been at in their education, even beyond 
i his mut sanguine expectations, formed a more extensive plan fm iheiraccommo- 
i dntion and pleasure. Till then, contented with his resident e m the centre of 
I the garden of the palace, he had lived without having a country house ; he now 
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purchased one at a little distance from the city, whu h iiad a good deal of ground « 
annexed, consisting of fields, meadows, and woods; and as the house did not i 
appear to hnn sufficiently handsome 01 convenient, lie had it pulled down, and > 
spare (! no expense to render it the most magnificent habitation in the neigh- i 
bourliooil. He went there every day, that by Ins presence he might excite the j 
great number of workmen he employed to be expeditious; and as soon as an ; 
apartment was completed for his reception, he passed scvcml days there at a j 
time, and indeed as much as the functions and duties of his office would, i 
j allow. At lengtn, by continued assiduity oil his part, the house w^as finished ; j 
: and while ii wa, being furnished with equal despatch in the most elegant style, ! 

I corresponding with the richness and magnificence of the edifice, fie had the 
| garden laid out according to a design which he hno himself planned, and in the j 
! mannu which the nobles of Persia usually adopt. He added t<> it a park of j 
j vast extent, which he ‘had enclosed wnth substantial walls, and furnished with i 
j all kind' of animals for the chase, that the princes and then sister might take ' 
the duerdon of hunting whenever the) liked. ' 

ficn tins house was entirely cuinpfi ,ed and leadv to be inhabited, the 
sum'i intend ent of the gardens went to throw himself m the feet ot the sultan; 
i and after having represented to him "ie length of time he had been in Ins 
( service, and the infirmities of age vb.cfi were ndv ui< mg on him, he en healed 
him to giant him permission to n>» n ills office into the hands of Ins majesty, 

, and retire. T he sultan granted hnn this favour with so much the greater 
I plea- ure, as he was well satisfied with Ins seivv ■ s, lor he bail been in* office, not 
! only during his own reign, but also while his miner was on the throne, and in 
! giving him liis dismissal, he asked him what he could do to iccompcnse him. • 
“da 1 .' lcplied the supenntt ndent, “ I am overwhelmed W'ith the favours I ) 
I have iceeived from your man-sty, as well in- horn the sultan your fathei of happy t 
! memory, tliat I have now nothing to dr.-site but that I may die with your good } 
j opinion. He then took his leave of tb»* sultan; after which he lemoved to the I 
i conuirv house he had built, with tin two princes Pah man and Pcivu, and ilu 1 
! princess Parizade. His wife had l»e»*” dead some years. He had not fixed his 
nsidmce here wath them longei than five or six months, when he was taken 
irom them by a death so sudden, that he had not even time to acquaint them 
with the true circumstances of t>u ir birth ; a thing which, however, he had 
resolved on doing, as a necessary inducement to them to continue to live as 
; they had hitherto done, according to theil* rank and condition, and in con- 
| formitv with the education lie h id given them, and the natural mclinatfons they 
I evinced. t i 

. Tiw princes T*al\man and PerviA and their sister Panzade, who knew n ' 
i othei father than the superintendent the gardens, mourned him as a paiei. , 

I and performed all the funeral duties which filial affection and gratitude rapt .ed 
I of them Perfectly satisfied with the possessions he had bequeathed them, 

| they continued to live together m the same union which they had hitherto 
j preserved, the princes feeling no ambition to appear at com l, or to aspue to 
those principal offices and dignities which they might fWiv nave acquired. 

; (due day, when the two brothel's were hunting, and Pari Aide had remained at 
j home, a Mussulman devotee, who was very aged, presented herself at tin gate, 
and entieated permission to enter and repeat her prayer, as it was tlx hour for 
it. The princess was asked if she would consent to it, and she ordered her to 
be admitted and diown into the oratory, which had been erected by the super- 
intendent in the house, as there w^as nr ,‘n the neighbourhood. She 

also desired, when the devotee had finished her prater, she might be taken over 
the house and gardens, and then conducted to her. 

The devotee went in, and repeated her prayer in the oratory ; when she had 
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done, two of the princess’s women, who were waiting for her to come out, 
invited her to see the house and gardens. As she said she was ready to follow 
them, they took her through all the apartments, in each of which she observed 
everything as if she understood the value of the furniture and the proper 
arrangement of each room. They also went with her into the gardens, the 
design of which she thought so new and well disposed, that she admired it 
very much ; and observed, that he who laid it out must have been a great 
master in the art. She was at last conducted before the princess, who was 
waiting for her in the large saloon, which, in beauty, elegance, and richness, 
surpassed all that she had been shown in the other apartments. 

As soon as the princess saw the devotee enter the saloon, “ My good mother,” 
said she, “come here and sit by me; I am very happy m the opportunity which 
chance affords me of profiting for some minutes from the good example and 
conversation of a person like you, who have taken the right path by devoting 
yourself entirely to God, and whom every one that is wise should also follow.” 

The devotee, instead of going upon the sofa, would have seated herself at 
the edge of it, but the princess would not suffer her ; she rose from her place, 
and going towards her, took her by the hand, and obliged her to sit near her, 
in the place of honour. The devotee was sensible of this civility, and said to 
her, “Madam, l ought not to be heated thus honourably, and I only obey you, 
because you command it, and are unstress in your own house.” When she was i 
seated, before they began to converse, one of the princess’s women placed 1 
before them a small low table, inlaid with mother-of-pearl and ebony, with j 
a basin of porcelain on it, containing a variety of cakes, and some smaller j 
dishes, with the fruits that ewere in season, together with sweetmeats, both i 
liquid and dry. j 

The princess took one of the cakes, and presenting it to the devotee, j 
“Take and eat this, my good mother,” said she, ‘•and choose whatever fruit j 
you like; you must want food, after the long walk you have had to come here.” | 
“Madam,” replied the devotee, “T am not accustomed to eat such delicate I 
things ; and if I take them, it is only not to refuse what God sends me through 1 
such liberal hands.” V. lnlst the devotee was eating, the princess, who also ate ; 
something by way of setting her the example, asked her several questions on 
the devotional exercises she practised, and the manner in which she lived; t<» j 
all which she replied with great humility. Led on from one subject toanothei, | 
the princess at length asked her what she thought of the house she was in, and 
whether it suited her taste.* 

“Madam,” replied the devotee, “I must have a very bad taste to find any 
fault iu it. It is elegant, cheerful, richly furnished, and the decorations are 
managed with great judgment. It is situated in pleasant grounds, and it is 
impossible to conceive a garden more delightful than that which belongs to it. 

If, however, you will permit me not to dissemble, I must take the liberty 
to tell you, that the house would be incomparable if three things, which, in 
my opinion, are wanting, were assembled. “My good woman , 11 replied 
Parizade, “ what are these three things? I entreat you in the name of. God to 
inform me; I will spare nothing to procure them, if it be possible.” 

“Madam,” returned the devotee, “the first of these three things is the 
talking bird. It is a very uncommon bird, called Bullmlhezar, which has also 
the property of attracting all the singing birds in the vicinity, which come to 
j accompany its song. The second is the singing tree, the leaves of which are so 
j many mouths, that constantly farm an harmonious concert of different voices, 
j that never cease. The third and last is the water of the colour of gold, one 
| *mgle drop of which dropped into a basin made for the purpose in any part of 
j a garden, increases so rapidly, that it immediately fills it, and then rises in the 
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middle in a sort of fountain, which never ceases springing up and falling into 
the basin without ever running over.” 

“Ah, my good mother,’’ cried the princess, “how much am I obliged to 
you for having told me of these things ! They are astonishing, and I never 
heard that the world contained anything so curious and wonderful ; but as I 
am sure that you know the place where they may be found, I hope you will do 
me the favour to mfot m me of it.” 

In order to satisfy the princess, the devotee replied, “ I should be unworthy, 
madam, of the hospitality you have so bounteously shown me, if I idused to 
gratify your curiosity on what you arc so desirous of being informed Allow 
me then the honour of telling you, that the three things I have just mentioned, 
are all to be found in the same place, on the confines of this kingdom, and on 
the side next India. The road which leads to it passes by youi house; whoever 
you send to procure them has only to follow tln> road for twenty days, and on 
the twentieth let him ask where the talking bird, the singing tree, and the 
golden water, are, and the first person he meets will point it out to him.” 
Vs she finished these words she rose; and having taken her leave, she went 
away, and continued her journey. 

Princess Parizadc had her mind so occupied with attending to the instructions 
which the Mussulman devotee had given her, on the subject of the talking bird, 
the singing tree, and the golden water, that she did not perceive she was gone 
until she wanted to ask her some questions, to lender the information more 
clear, bhe did not, in fact, think that what she had just heard was sufficiently 
explanatory to authorise her taking a journey tha* might be useless. She would 
not, however, send after her to make her return, but she endeavoured to 
recollect all that she had said, and to impress .t on her mttnory, so that nothing 
might escape it. When she thought that she was perfectly sun. of every 
circumstance, she reflected with the greatest satisfaction on the pleasure she 
should experience if she could arrive at the possession of such wonderful 
| things ; but the difficulties that occurred, and the fear of not succeeding ui the 
] undertaking, filled her with uneasiness. 

i Parizade was absoibed in these considerations when the princes her brothers 
j returned from the chase; they entered the saloon, and instead of finding her 
i with an open countenance and cheeiful temper, according to hei usual custom, 
they were surpiised to see her meditating as if some affliction had befallen her, 
and not even raising her head to indicate that she perceived them to be present. 

Prince Bah man was the first to speak. “Sister,# said he, “where are the 
cheerfulness and gaiety which have hitherto been inseparably your companions? 
Are you unwell? Has any misfortune befallen you? Has anything afflicted 
you? Tell us, that we may participate in your grief, and apply some rernedv , 
or that we may revenge you, if any one has had the temerity to offend you . 5 

The princess remained for some time without making any reply, or altering 
her position. At length, she raised her eyes, and looked at fhe princes her 
brothers; then casting them down again almost immediate!), she said that it 
was nothing. 

“Sister,” replied Prince Bahman, “you do not tell us the truth ; something 
must be the matter, \ml something too of a serious nature. It is not possible 
that in the short time we have been absent from you, so great and unexpected 
a change as that wc observe in you, can have happened without a cause. You 
must allow us to be incredulous about an answer which is so far from satisfac- 
tory. Do not then conceal from us w 7 hat occasions this behaviour, unless you 
wdsh us to believe that you renounce entnely that friendship and union which 
have ever until now subsisted amongst us. ’’ 

The princess, who was very far from washing to quarrel with her brothers, 
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I did not choose to let them remain of this opinion. “When 1 told you,” she 
said, “that what gave me uneasiness was of no moment, I meant only with 
respect to yon, and not as relative to my-elf, who certainly consider it of some 
importance ; but since you press me to explain it, and urge it under the right of 
friendship, and the connexion there is between us, J will tell you what it is. 

“You thought, as 1 did also, that this house, which our late respected father 
built for us, was quite complete, and that there wa.s not one single thing wanting; 

1 have, however, been informed to-day, that there arc thiee things which would 
set 11 beyond comparison with respect to every other country house that is in 
the whole woiM Those aie the talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden 
water. ” Alter Inning explained to them 111 what their several excellences con- 
sisted, she went on, and said, “A devotee »»1 our holy religion is the pc’ son 
who has observed this ; and she has mforintd me of the place wheie they are 
to be found, and the way that leads to them. You may think, peihap", that 
tlu’v; things, which are requisite to make our habitation excel all olhcis, are of 
little consequence, and that it will always be < -deemed a very handsome oir, 
notwithstanding the want of this acquisition : and that we can very well do 
without them. You mav think on tins subiect as you please ; but 1 cannot help 
telling vou, that, with respect to mvvlf, I am persuaded they are absolutely 
necessary, and shall not feel satisfied till f them placed here. Whether, 
Iherefoie, you take any interest 01 not in the things themselves, I request you 
to assist me with your advice, and poim out some one whom I can employ to 
obtain ihefn ” 

“Nothing, sifter.” replied Pm.rc Bahman, “that interests yon can be indif- 
ferent to 1 1 s. It is enough that you arc anxious to possess these lliitv tilings 
you mention, in order to engage us to take the same interest. Hut independent 
of what we feed on yout account, we must ourselves be anxious fot them lam 

I well saddled my biothei is of the .ame opinion as m\ self. We ought therefore 
to do everything in out power t > pi ov lire them ; and indeed the singulantv and 
importance of the things themselves fully deseive that appellation. 1 then wall 
take Ibis charge. Tell me only XW road T am to go, and the place where they , 
aie to be found, and I .villnot d. ler my journey longer than to-morrow.” i 

“ Brother,” said ! mice P< m/, “it is not proper that you should absent j 
yourself from home for so iong a time ; you are our chief and support, and I ) 
must request my sister to join wi'h me in desiring you to relinquish tins design, 
and let me undertake the journey ; 1 will endeavour to acquit myself as wed as 
you would, and it will aksO be much more proper.” “1 am well sat is he 1 of 
your go id intentions, lu other,” replied Prince Bahman, “and am sir » v m 
would not execute the business worse than I should • but the matter i- deter- 
mined, T will gn, and nothing shall prevent mo; you will remain * v ah our 
siste:, whom it is not necessary to recommend to your particular car^." The 
remainder of the day was passed in making preparations for the jourrev, and in 
bring instructed by the princess in the different signs and observations that the 
devotee had given, that no one might mistake the road. 

Very eadv the next morning, Prmee Bahman mounted his hors * and Prince 
Pervi ? ami his m>j cr, who were -anxious to see him set off, embrued him, and 
wished him a prosperous journey. At the very instant of their s-aving farewell, 
the princess' reedri looted an objection that till now had not struck her. “Un’il 
this moment, my brother," she exclaimed, “I did not reflect upon the various 
accidents to which people are exposed in their travels ; who knows whether I 
shall cm see you again? Dismount, therefore, I conjure you, and do not 
undertake this journey ; T would infinitely rather deprive myself of the talking 
bird, the singing tree, and the golden water, than run the least risk of losing 
you fop evei. % ’ 
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“Sister,” replied Prince lJahman, smiling at the sudden alarm of P&rizacfc, 
“my resolution is taken, and even weie that not the fact, I would take it 
again, and you should see that 1. would execute it. The accidents you speak of 
happen only to the uu fortunate. It is true that I may lx* among that number; 
but I may also he among the successful, and they form a much more numerous 
class than the lomur. As, howe\er, events of this kind are in theii nature 
uncertain, ami 1 may fail in my enterprise, all that I tan now do i& to give 
you this knife '* 

Prince Bah man then took out a knife, and presented it in its case to the 
prince, “lake this,” added he, “and occasionally give yourself the trouble 
to draw it out of its c;w\ and as long as you shall lind it clean and bright as it 
is mm it will he a certain sign that I am alive , but if you shall ever see any 
drop- of t flood fall fioin it, you may be assured 1 am no longei living, and you 
may pray for rny leposc.” 

Ths was the only thing that the princess could obtain from Prince Pali man. 
lie then took his leave of her and his brother for the last time ; and being well 
mounted, armed, and equipped, set out. lie proceeded st might font aid oil his 
, journey without deviating either to the right or left, and continued to traverse 
j the kingdom of Persia. On the tvw ntielh day of hu journey, he perceived a 
most hideous old man by the side >0 the road. He was seated at the foot of a 
| tiee at a little distance from a cottage, which saved him as a retieat against 
| the uk leniency of the weather. 

I His evebimvs were like snow, as was also bis hair, his moustaches, and his 
| beard, and they reached to flu end of his nose ; his moustaches quite covered 
| his mouth, while his beard, equally white v\ilh*his hair, fell almost to Ins feet. 
The nails of his hands anti feet were of an excessive length. And he wore a 
sort of large and flat hat on his head, that served as an umbrella. The re- 
mainder of his dress was comprised in a single mat, that was wrapped entire ly 
, round lnm. 

j This strange old man, however, was a dervise, who had for many years ie- 
i tired from the world and neglected his own concerns, in order to attach himself 
, more strongly to the service of God ; so that at last he was become the curious 
figure we have just described. 

Prince flahman had been ven attentive from the bicak of day in obsming 
whether lie met any one that could describe the place which he was in seaieh 
of; lie stopped, therefore, win u he came near the dervise, who was m fact the 
first person he had met, and immediately dismounted, that he might m every 
particular conform to what the devotee had told the princess. lie advanced 
towauls the dervise, while lie held Ins horse by the bridle, and addresseo b*ru 
,in these words: “May God, my good father, prolong your days, and gram i 'mU 
the accomplishment of vour wishes ’ 

The dervise saluted the prince in return, but spoke so unintelligibly the,. he 
1 could not understand a single word! As the prince obseived that the obstacle 
arose from the moustaches of the dervise, which quite < ovaed his mouth, and 
; as he did not wash to proceed without getting the inhumation he w r anted, he 
i took a pair of scissors with which he was provided, and after fastening bis horse 
j to the branch of a tree, he said 1 to him, “My good deivise, I have mething 
i to say to you, but your moustaches prevent me from understanding you in 
! return; I should be much obliged to you to suffer me to cut both those and 
: your eyebrows, wdiich absolutely disfigure you, and make you resemble a bear 
I more than a mail.” • 

j The dervise made no opposition to the design of the prince, but suffered him 
j to do as he wished. And as Babman saw when he had finished that die dervise 
had a fresh and clear skin, and appeared much younger than he in reality was, 
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he »aid to him, “ If I had a mirror, my good dervise, I would let you see how 
much younger you appear. You are now a man, but no person could distin- 
guish before what you were. " The compliments of Prince Bahman excited a 
smile in the countenance of the dervise. “Whoever you are, sir,” said the 
dervise to him, “I am much obliged to you for the good office you have done 
me, and I am ready to show my gratitude in whatever is in my power. You 
would not have dismounted unless you were in want of something : inform me 
what it is, and I will endeavour to satisfy you if 1 am able.” “ My good der- 
vise,” replied the prince, “I come from a considerable distance, and am in 
search of the talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden water. I know that 
these three things aic somewhere in this neighbourhood, hut 1 am ignorant of 
the precise spot. If you are acquainted with it, I entreat you to show me the 
way to it, that I may make no mistake, and thus lose the fruit of the long 
journey I have undertaken.” 

As the prince addressed these words to the dervise, he obseived that he 
changed colour, cast his eyes on the ground, and put on a most serious coun- 
tenance, and then, instead of making any reply, he remained silent. I le therefore 
resumed his speech, and added, “ 1 think, my good father, that you understand 
what I say. Tell me, then, whethei vou know what I ask you, that if you are 
ignorant of it, I may not lose any moie time, but go and seek somewhere else 
for the information.” The dervise at last broke silence. “ Sir,” said he, “ the 
road you inquire for is well known to me ; but the friendship I conceived for 
you the instant I beheld you, and which is rnucli increased by the service you 
have rendered me, holds me in suspense, and makes me uncertain whether 1 
ought to grant you the satisfaction you require.” “What motive can hinder 
you?” replied the prince; “what difficulty can you have in giving it me?” 
“I will tell you,” answered the dervise ; “it is the danger to which you wall 
be exposed, and which is infinitely gi eater than you can possibly imagine. A 
great many Other persons besides you, and some who did not possess less 
courage or perseverance than )ou seem to have, have passed this place, and 
have asked me the same qu stions which you have done. After 1 had used all 
my endeavours and pers*. anions to prevent them from proceeding, they have, 
nevertheless, paid no regard to whatever I could say. I have at last, although [ 
against my inclination, informed them of the road, at their repeated entreaties, 
and I can assure you that every one of them has been destroyed, and I have f 
not seen one individual return. If, therefore, you have the least regard for * 
your life, and will follow my 'advice, you will not proceed a step further, but 
immediately return home.” 

Prince bahman, however, persisted in his determination. u I am willing to 
believe,” he said to the dervise, “ that your advice is sincere, and I feel myself - 
obliged to you for this proof of your friendship; but however great the vlanger 
may be of which you speak, neither that nor anything else is capable of 
making me alter my rt solution. If any one should attack me I have good 
arms to defend myself, and he will not possess greater courage than myself.” 
“Those, however, who will attack,” replied the dervise, “for they consist of 
more than one, are not to be seen. I low then can you defend yourself from 
invisible beings?” “All this is of no consequence,” cried ihe prince; 
“whatever you may say to me, will not persuade me to act contrary to my 
duty. Since you are acquainted with the road I inquire, I once more entreat 
you to inform me of it, and not lefuse me this favour.” 

When the dervise found that he Aon Id make no impression upon the mind of 
Prince Bahman, and that he continued obstinately determined to proceed on 
his journey, notwithstanding the good advice lie gave him, he put his hand 
into a bag that lay by the side of him, and took out a bowl, which he presented 
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to the prince. “ Since I cannot persuade you,” said the dervise, “ to pay any 
attention to what I have said, and profit by my advice, take this bowl, and as 
soon as you shall have again mounted your horse, throw it before you, and 
follow it till you come to the foot of a mountain, where it will stop. When 
there you must dismount, and you may leave your horse with his bridle over 
his neck, as he will remain in that spot until you come back. As you ascend 
the mountain, you will see both on the right and left of you a great quantity of 
large black stones, and you will hear on all sides a confusion oi voices that will 
abuse you, and say a thousand injurious things in order to discourage you, and 
prevent your reaching the top ; but do you be particularly careful not to be 
alarmed, and above all things be sure not to turn your head to look behind 
you, foi if you do, at that very moment you will be changed into a black stone, 
such as those you see about you, and which m far i are so many men, who, like 
you, have undertaken this enterprise, but as 1 have told you, have failed in 
the attempt. If you overcome this dangei, which I avsure you I cannot 
desenbe in terms sufficiently strong, and on which I would have you reflect 
veiy seriously, and anive at the top of the mountain, you will there find u cage 
ni which the talking bird is confined that you aie in search of. As it speaks, 
you must ask it where the singing tree r>, and also the golden water, and it will 
inform you. T have now nothing mo.e to say ; know what you have to 
do, and what to avoid; but if you will depend upon me you will follow' the 
advice I have given you, and noi expose v* misfit to the loss of your life. 
Once again, while there still remains an oppoiii-niy for you to reflect; consider 
well that this loss is irreparable, and depend- i.i»on a condition you must not 
violate, should you, through inadvertence, m lijc^t yourself to it, as you may 
easily understand ” 

“The advice which you have now re] Mated, and for which I must ever feel 
myself obliged to you,” replied Prince bahman, after he had taken the bowl, 
“I tannot think of following, but 1 will cndeavoui to profit by wrhat you say, 
and I hope you will soon see me ictnrn, and 1 shall thank you still move 
gratefully when laden with the spoils 1 am in search of.” Having said thu» 
much, to which the dervise returned no other answer than that he wished hnn 
success, and should see him return w ith great pleasure, the prince mounted his 
horse, took leave of the dervise, and then threw the bowd before him. 

The bowl continued to roll on with the same celenty with which Prime 
Bahman first threw' it forwaid ; in order, therefore, to follow, and not lose 
sight of it, he was obliged to m commodate the pace of his horse exactly as it 
went forward. He continued close behind it, and when it came to the foot of 
the mountain the dervise mentioned, it stopped, and the prince dismounted 
He did not fasten his horse, which indeed did not stir from the spot even win ■ 
he threw the bridle on its neck. When he had cast his eyes round the inrun- 
tarn as far as he could, arid had observed the black stones, he began to ascenu, 
and had not proceeded more than four or five steps before h" heard the voices 
which the dervise mentioned, although he could see no one. Some said, 
“ What is the fool about ? Where is he going ? What dors he want ? Don’t 
let him pass.” Others cried, “Stop him ; seize him ; murder him.” While a 
third party, in voic; s like thunder, exclaimed “Oh, the thief, the assassin, the 
murderer.” Some, on the contrary, called out m a tone of raillery, “ No, no, 
do not hurt him, let the pretty fellow pass, he is the very person for whom the 
cage and bird are kept” 

Notwithstanding these tiresome and imj^wtunate exclaniations, Prince 
Bahman continued for some time to ascend with great fortitude arid per- 
severance, encouraging himself to go on. But the voices kept increasing, and 
the noise became so great, and appealed so neaT, ar d surrounding him, that he 
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began to be very much alarmed. His feet and legs trembled under him, he 
felt himself hunt ; and as soon as he found that his strength began to fail, he 
forgot the advice of the dervise, and turned round in order to descend and 
save himvdf, when he was instantly changed into a biack stone, — a transfor- 
mation that had happened to many others before him who had attempted the 
same enterprise. 11 is horse also underwent a similar change. 

Kvcr since Prince Hah man first set out on this expedition, Princess Panzade 
had constantly worn the knife with its case at her girdle, in order to inform 
herself whether her brother was alive or dead, nor had she ever omitted to 
consult it M'veril tunes during the day. She had in this manner the consola- 
tion ol learning that he was in perfect health ; and she also frequently talked 
of him with Prince Pervi/., who was equally anxious as herself to learn some 
nevv> of him. 

At length, on the fatal day that Hah man was changed into the black stone, 
as the piinee and princess were as usual conversing about him in the evening : 
“Pray, sister/’ said Pen iz, “lake the knife out, and let us see how tail* 
brother is.” She did so, and looking at its blade, they saw the blood util 
from the point. Stiuck with hoi mi at this sight, the punecss threw down the 
knife . “Alas, my dearest brothel,” she exclaimed, “1 have then destrojed 
you entirely through my own fault. Never shall I see you more, llow 
wretched 1 am ! Why did I mention to you the talking bird, the singing tree, 
or the golden water? or rather of what consequence was it to me to know the 
opinion the devotee had formed of this house aud grounds, and whether she 
thought them beautiful or ugly, well-furnished or otherwise? Would to God 
thal she had nevei thought K»f addressing herself to me. Hypocritical and 
deceitful width!” she exclaimed, “is it thus thou hast repaid .he reception 
1 afforded thee ? Why didst thou speak to me of a bird, of a tree, and of a 
water, whnh 1 now believe to be ideal things only, through the unfortunate 
death of my dearest brother, and yet which I cannot, through thy enchantment, 
imagiu.uy as they are, drive from my mind 

Prince Pervir was not lesa afflicted by the loss of his brother, than was the 
princess ; but without 1 >smg his time in iwdess complaints, and as he under- 
stood from his sistci s lamentations that she still most ardently wished to 
j obtain the talking bird, singing tree, and golden water, he interrupted her, and 
j said, “All our sorrow and regiet for the Meath of Prince Hahnian roe 
unavailing, neither our tears nor our affliction will bring him to life. It is die 
will of God, and we ought *fo submit to it. Let us adore his dispensations, 
whether ot good or ill. and not endeavour to penetrate into the cause of 
Why should we, at this moment, doubt the words oi the devotee, after having 
hitherto supposed them perfectly just and true? Why should we th nk she 
spoke of three things that did not exist, and merely invented them to amuse 
and deceive you, who so far from giving her any cause, had rec< ived and 
entertained her with so much liberality and kindness? Let us rath u suppose 
that the death of my brother arose from his own fault, or from sonn; accident, 
foi which we are unable to account. Let not, therefore, his death, my sister, 
prevent us ftom pursuing our inquiry. I at first offered to mi icrtake the 
journey instead of him I am *>till willing to do it ; and as his example and 
fate does not m the least make me alter my opinion, I will set out to-morrow 
morning.” 

The princess did all she could in order to dissuade Prince Perviz, begging 
him not to expose himself to th«r danger, lest she might, instead of one, have 
to lament the loss of two brothers. He continued, however, inflexible, not- 
withstanding any remonstrances she could make. Hut before he set out, that 
she might be informed of the success of his expedition, as she had been in the 
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instance of Prince Bahman, by means of the knife he had left her, lie gave her 
a chaplet, consisting of a hundred pearls, for the same purpuse. And as he 
presented U to her, he said, “Tell ovei this chaplet during my absence for this 
purpose ; and if, in telling it, it should happen that the pearls are set fast, so 
that you cam^ot move them, or make them go uvei each other, as if they 
were glued, it will ne a sign that I have experienced the same fate as my 
brother; but let u-» hope that this will not happen, and that I shall again 
have the hnppne.* of seeing you with all the satisfaction we both can wish/’ 
Prince Peru; began his journey, and an the twentieth day he met the s>ame 
I dervise, exactly in the same spot where Prince Bahman had found him. He 
| went up loliim, and having saluted him, requested him, if he knew, to inform 
; him tv! tii< place where the talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden water 
| wen iu be found. The dervise made the same difficulties, and uiged the same 
I remonstrances as in the instance of Pnnce Palauan ; and even told him that 
j nor long since a person of the same age, an i who bore a great likeness to him, 

! had come and asked the road, and that overcome by In-, pressing entreaties 
ard importunities, lie had shown him the way, and had given him something 
i as a guide, and told him every particular that he ought to follow in order to 
I succeed; but that he had never sc en him return, and he had theicfoie no 
doubt that he had experienced the ernie fate as thosv. who had gone before, 

“ My good dervise,” replied lVnce Pcrvi/, “ 1 1 now the person you mention 
very well. He was my elder bmthci, and 1 am informed, for a certainty, that 
he is dead. But of what nature his death 1 am ignorant.” “‘1 can tell 
you, then,” replied the dcnisc; “lie has bt\ u .hanged into a bla<k stone, like 
those 1 have mentioned to y*>u ; and yon m.-y ckpect the same transfoimatiou, 
unless you follow moie accurately than lie did, all the advice I have given you, 
j if you persist m proceeding with what 1 -.o earnestly exhorted you to desist 
i from, and concerning winch l still bee you to alter your resolution.” 

I “Pei vise,” said Prince Pervw, ** 1 cannot sufficiently prove to you bow j 
| much I feel indebted for the inteiesl you take in the preservation of my life, i 
; notwithstanding I am so much a stranger to you, and have clone nothing to 
, deserve youi kindness: but I must inform von, that I thought very ser ion si) on 
, the subject, before T undertook this expedition, and that 1 cannot now abandon 
| it. I entreat you, therefore, to, do me the same favour you showed my bi other. 

| I pel haps shall succeed better than he has done in adhering to the saint* advice 
which I am now waiting for bom you.” “Since, then, l cannot accomplish 
my wishes by persuading y>u to change your fesolution,” said the dervise, 

“ and if my gieat age did ivi prevent my rising, I would get up and give you 
a bowl, which will serve you as a guide ” 

Without troubling the dervise to say any more, Prince Pcrvi z dismoim'.v 
and as he approached lnm, the latter took a bowl out of the bag, in which onae 
were a great many more, and giving it the prince, told him how to make i,e of 
it, as he bad before informed Prince Bahman ; and after hrvrng warned h»m to 
j be very careful, and not regard or be alarmed at the voices he would hear, 

! without being able to see any one. however threatening they might be, he 
desired him to continue ascending, until he pu reived the cage and the bird. 
The dervise then bid him farewell. 

Prince Pervi/ thanked the dervise, and as ••non as he had mounted Ins horse, 
he threw the bowl before him, and then spurring Ids animal, he continued to 
follow it. He it length arrived at the foot of the mountain, and when he saw 
the bowl stop he dismounted. Before in* began tJ ascend, he waited a moment 
to consider and recall to his memory all the adv ee and precaution the dervise 
had given him. He then called forth his courage, and went up quite deter- 
mined to reach the top of the mountain. He had hardly proceeded above five 
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or six paces, before he heard a voice close behind him, like that of a man calling 
to and insulting him, “Stop, adventurous wretch,” it exclaimed, “until I 
punish thy audacity,” 

At this insvdting menace, Prince Pervi? forgot the advice of the dervise, seized 
his sabre, and drew it. He then turned round to revenge the insult ; he had 
scarcely time to see that no one followed him, before both he &nd his horse 
were changed into black stones. 

From the moment Prince Pei viz had set out, Parizade did not omit to put 
her hand to the chaplet she had received from him the clay before his departure, 
every time she was not otherwise employed, and to count over the pearls with 
her ringers. No* did she even part from it during the night. Kvery evening 
when she retired to rest, she put it round her neck ; and when she awoke in the 
morning, the first thing she did was to feel it, m order to know if the different 
pearls were loose. At length the fatal clay and hour arrived, when Prince 
Perviz experienced the same fate as his brother Prince Bahman had clone — that 
of being changed into a black stone ; and as the princess as usual held the 
chaplet, and began to couni it, she suddenly perceived that the pearls no longer 
yielded to her efforts, but were stationary, and she then became too well assured 
of the death of the prince her brothei. 

As she had already formed her resolution as to the part she intended to take, 
if this unfortunate event happened, she did not waste her time in giving any 
external marks of sorrow. She made the greatest effort to confine the feelings to 
her own bosom ; and the next morning, disguised as a man, and well armed and 
equipped, after first telling her attendants that she should return in a few days, 
she set out, and pursued the samaroad as the two princes, her brothers, had done. 

The princess, who had been very much accustomed to ride on horseback in 
taking the diversion of hunting, supported the fatigue of the journey much better 
than most other females would have done. As she travelled exactly at the same 
rate her brothers had done, she also met the dervise on the twentieth day of 
her journey, as they had done As soon as she was near enough to him, she 
alighted ; and, holding her horse by the bridle, she went and sat down close 
to him. “Will you suffer me, my good dervise,” she said to him, “ to rest 
myself a little while m, ir you ; and will you also do me the favour to inform i 
me, whether there is not some place in this neighbourhood, whcie there is a \ 
talking bird, a singing tree, and some golden water?” “Madam,” replied th*' j 
dervise, “ for your voice evidently tells me you are not of our sex, although you j 
are disguised as a man, and therefore it is as a female that I ought to addi.ss 
you, 1 accept the compliment vou pay me with great pleasure. I do know the 
place where the things are which you mention ; but for what reason do yon ask 
this question?” “I have heard such an extraordinary account of them” 
answered the princess, “that I am anxious beyond measure to possess them.” 
“You are right, madam,” said the dervise; these things are more wonderful 
and singular than it is possible they should have been described to ' ou ; but 
you probably have not been informed of the difficulties that must be overcome 
m order to acquire them. You would not. indeed, have engaged in so painful 
and dangerous an undertaking, if you had been better informed. Believe me, 
therefore, and do not proceed any faither. Return, and do not expect that I 
shall contribute to your destruction.” 

“ My good father,” replied the princess, “ 1 come from a great distance, and 
I should be exceedingly sorry to icturn home without having put mv design in 
execution. You tell me of difticulVes and dangers, but you do not say in what 
these difficulties’ consist, and whence these dangers arise. This is what I w ish 
to know, that I may consider and examine whether 1 may rely on my own 
strength and courage, oi give up the enterprise ” 
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The dervise then related to the princess everything he had before told Prince I 
Bahman and Prince Perviz, and he even exaggerated the difficulties that existed 1 
m ascending to the top of the mountain, where the bird was in its cage, and of 1 
which it was necessary to acquire the possession, as from that she would learn 
where the tree and golden water were to be found. He mentioned the great 
noise of dreadful and menacing voices which she would heai on all sides of her, 
without seeing any one, and also the quantity of black stones ; an object which 
was alone sufficient to alann and dismay every one, when they knew that these 
stones were, in fact, only so many gallant men, who had been thus transformed, 
because they did not strictly observe the principal condition necessaiy for the 
succes> oJ this enterprise, and which consisted in r.ot turning the head in order i 
to look back, previous to obtaining possession of the cage. 

When <he dervise had finished his account the jirmcess addiesscd him as 
follows: “From what I understand by yon speech, tin- great difficulty of 
succeeding in this enterprise consists, in the first place, in the alarm and 
j astonishment that is excited by the noise arid dm of difteicm voices, without the 
i appearance of any one, in ascending the mountain to tin spot wheie the cage is 
, placed; and m the second place, m avoiding to look behind you. With respect 
I to this last condition, I trust 1 shall be sufficiently mishess of myself to observe 
j it most carefully. And in regard to the first, J iieclyown to" you that these 
voices, as you lepresent them, are capable of alauning the most confident and 
steady. But as in all enterprises ol impoitaro and dangei, w T e are not pro- 
hibited from making use of any kind of address oi stratagem, 1 ask you whether 
I may not do the same in this instance, which is so very important to me?” 
“What do you wish to make use of?’' rej.bed the dcivis**. “ It appears to 
me,'’ the princess continued, “that by slopping one’s ears with cotton, these 
voices, however strong and alarming the \ may be, will make much less impres- 
sion ; and as they will thus also produce a less effect upon my imagination, my 
, mind will be more at ease, and I shall not be so disturbed as to be likely to lose 
j the use of my reason.” 

| “Of all those, madam, ” said the dervise, “who have hitherto addressed 
! themselves to me in order to be infoimed of the load you have also inquired 
about, I know not of any one who has made use of the meant? you have men- 
‘ tioned to me. All I know is. that not one has proposed the thing to me, and 
that all have perished. If, then, you persist in youi intention, you may tiy it, 
and fortunate wdll you be if you are successful ; but I advise* you not to expose 
yourself to the danger.” • 

“My good father, ’’replied the princess, “there is nothing that can prevent 
me from persevering in my design. My heart tells me that my plan wdt 
succeed; and I am resolved on making use ol the means I mentioned. Not Jong 
therefore now remains, but to learn from you what road I must take; and this 
is a favour I must entreat you not to refuse me.” The dervise again exhaled 
her, and for the last time, to consider well of the enterprise, but as he found 
she was resolutely fixed on the attempt, he took out a bowl and presented it to 
her, with the ;ame directions he had before given to her brothers. 

Princess Panzade remounted her horse, having fust thanked and taken leave 
of the dervise. She threw the bowd before her, and followed it as it proceeded 
along its road, till it came to the foot of the mountain, where it stopped. She 
then alighted, and stuffed her ears with cotton. Having considered for a short 
time what was the path she was to pursue in order to arrive at the top of the 
mountain, she began to ascend with a steady pa:e and an undaunted mind. 
She indeed heard the voices, but found that the cotton was of considerable 
assistance to her. The farther she advanced, the louder and more numerous 
j the voices became^ but they did not make a sufficient impression to disturb her. 
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1 She heard various injurious expressions and satirical remarks alluding to her 
I sex; these, however, she completely despised, and the only effect they had was 
, to excite her laughter. “ Neither your reproaches nor your raillery,” she said 
j to herself, “offend me. Proceed and say your worst, I shall only think them 
; ridiculous; and you will not pre\ent me from pursuing my way.” She at 
1 length ascended so high, that she perceived the cage and the bird, which joined 
itself with the other voices in endeavouring to intimidate her, calling out in a 
thundering tone, although it was so small in itself, “ Go back, fool ; do not 
approach !” 

j Animated still more by this sight, the princess doubled her speed. And 
i when she found herself so near the end of her journey, and had gained the top 
of I he mountain, where the ground was level, she ran directly to the cage, and 
I laying hei hand upon it, she exclaimed, “I have you now, in spite of yourself; 
and you shall never escape from me.” 

j The princess then took the cotton from her ears, when the bird replied to 
j her, “ Brave lady, do not suppose that 1 wish you any harm, from what T have 
! done in conjunction with those who have made so many efforts to preserve my 
' liberty. Although I am confined w»thin this cage, I am not dissatisfied with 
my lot ; but as I am destined to bee. -me a slave, I would rathei have you, who 
have obtained me in so worthy ami intrepid a manner, for rri) mistress, than any 
othei person in the world; and fiom this moment 1 swear to you the most 
inviolable fidelity, and an entire submission to your commands. I know who 
j you are ; and I can even toll you mote about yomself than you are acquainted 
i with. But the day will come when 1 shall render you a service, which 1 trust 
| you will candidly acknowledge. 'That T may immediately give you some marks 
! of my sincerity, tell me what vou wish, and T will obey you.” 
j The acquisition she had made tilled the princess with the most inexpressible 
! joy; and the more so, as the attempt had deprived her of two brothers whom 
| she so tenderly loved, and had been productive of so much fatigue and danger 
1 to herself -a danger the extent of which she herself was better acquainted wifch, 
j now it was passed, than when she fust undertook the enterprise, notwith&tand- 
. mg everything the dervi->c had toM her. When the bird had finished its speech, 

I the princess said to if “ It wa> my intention, bird, to have informed you that 
j I wished for many < lungs, which art* of the greatest consequence to me ; and F 
[ am therefore highly pleased that you should have prevented my inquiries by the 
! proof you have given of your readiness to oblige me. In the first place, I hro e 
undei stood that there is near here some golden water, possessed of most v on - 
derful properties ; you must thciefore inform me where it is.” The bird po nleu 
out the -pot, which was not fai distant. The princess went to it, and Piled a 
! small silver vessel she had brought with her. She then came back, ai.b said 
i to the bird: “This is not enough ; 1 am in search also of the smgini tree — 
j tell me where that is.” “Turn round,” replied the bird, “and you will see 
behind you a wood, where you will find this tree.” The wood was i\n far off, 
and the princess wenOthere, when the harmonious concert she heart' made her 
easily distinguish the iree she was in search of from all the others- but it was 
both kirge and lofty. She came back, and said to the bird, “I have discovered 
the singing tree ; but 1 can neither take it up by the roots, nor even then cany 
it.” “Neither of these is at all necessary,” an sw r ered the bird; “you need 
only break off the smallest branch, and carry it with you, *to plant m your 
garden. It will take roof soon after it is planted, and will become m a very 
short time as beautiful and fine a* tree as that you have just now seen.” 

When the princess held in her hand the three things, for which the Mussul- 
man devotee had caused her ardently to desire, she again addressed herself to 
the bird. “All that you have yet done for me, bird, is not sufficient. You 
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have been the cause of the death of my two brntheis, who an* animi;; the black 
stones which T observe* i as [ ascended; l must uin them back wiin me.” 
The bird seemed very unwilling to satisfy the prints on this point, and nused 
the greatest difficulties about it. “ bird,” replied the prunes*,, you re- 
member that you told me you were my slave— as m fac* you mv; and your life 
is at my disposal k I cannot deny it,” answeied the bud , ;‘.md although 
what you request of me is a mattei of the greatest difficult), 1 will not (ml to 
satisfy vou. t’n l your eyes round the place where you an , and look i< you do 
not set* a pucKT.” “I do,” said the princess. “Take it, then,” o aimed 
the bird, “and sprinkle, as you go down, a little of the water it cunt nio upon 
each of die black stones; and tfiis \vi 1 1 be the menus of discovering >oui two 
brothei 

Pimcv-, Paii/ade tool, the pitcher, and earn* d at the sanit time the bird in 
its cage the silver \esse! of water, and brant b of the tree. As she began to 
descend, she threw a little water fiom the pitcher upon e\<i\ stone sit* met 
with, each of which was directly changed into n man ; and \s she did not leave 
a single stone unspnnkled, all tin lun sec, a.s well as die pimcvs hei bi others 
and the othei persons, reappeared She instantly recognised Prince I kill man 
and his bruthe’*, as they also did hei, whom they i.in to embrace. “My dear 
brothers,” she exclaimed, after embracing them m >n : nun, and opicssmg her 
astonishment, “what have you Ik en doing lici * * * " When tho\ n*ph<*d that 
they wcie gist awakened bom a deep -deep “ 1 * ihap** so,” .she ridded , “but 
without me your sleep would have continued most likely to the da\ of judg- 
ment. l>o you not recollect rii.it you were m search of the talking bud, t)ie 
singing tiee, and the golden water; and i emeu hei also to have seen, on coining i 
here, a great many black stones lying about this place ? look iio\v, md see if | 
there be one lemaimng. These gentleim n who stand round m and. ) om selves ! 
were these black stones, together with you r horses, who now arc*, as you may | 
observe, waiting for you. And if you wish to know how this miracle has been j 
pei formed, T must inform you,” she added, in showing the pitcher, for which I 
she had now no furthei occasion, and had therefore -*tl it dowm at the fo.e if 1 
the mountain, “ that it is by virtue of the water of which this pitchei w.o mil, 
and which l 'have tin own o\er each stone. As T did not wish to lHmii without 
you, aftei having obtained the t.dkmg bird, which v<>u may now see in tins 
cage, and found through that the* singing tiee, of winch this is a brunt n, and 
the golden watei, of winch tin-. s r essel is full, 1 compelled the bird, by nmuns of 
the power I have acquired nur it, to inform me^vheie this pitcher wo ., and 
how I ought to make use of it ” 

Prince Bahman and Prince Perviz were thus informed of the obligal.m ‘ .i* v 
were under t<> their sister; the other gentlemen who weu collect* . i io.m 1 1 - 
and who had heard the same speech., were equally conscious Ji V v uiu< h me v 
were indebted to her; and so far from envying hei the ;u ouisifion da- ! ,ul 
made, and to which they had themselves aspired, flaw ;i:wight they n.nld 
not better show their gratitude for the life she had o !<> ad to them, them 
by declaring ♦hcmselves her slaves, and ready to * w 1 .at ever .she ordered 
them. 

“Gentlemen,” replied the princess, “if vou had pah 1 anv attention *o what 
1 said, you might have remarked that my objei » in what 1 have ■! me was to 
recover my two brothers; ii, therefore, you have derived any ben< tit Jiom me, 
as you say you have, you at least are not under any obb*Mlior to m* tor it. I 
feel flattered b\ the compliment you have Iwd th • yon.mes-, to j.aj m .*, and I 
thank you for it as I ought. I therefore consider you all as bring as much at 
liberty as you were before youi nnsfoitune, and I sincerely rejoice «vit h yon 
in the happinaps you expjrience through my mean'., lhit let us not remain nay j 
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longer in a place where we have nothing to detain us. Let us remount our 
horses, and each return to that part of the world whence we came.” 

The princess set the example by taking her horse, which she found in the 
very spot where she had left it. Prince Bahman, who wished to give her some 
assistance, went up to her before she mounted, and requested her to permit him 
to carry the cage. “ This bird, my brother,” replied the princess, “ is my 
slave, and I wish to carry it myself; but you may if you please take charge of i 
the branch of the singing tree. Be so good, however, as to hold the cage 
while X get on horseback. When she had mounted, and Prince Bahman had 
returned the cage to her, she turned towards Prince Perviz, and added, “You 
too, brother, shall have the care of the vessel with the golden water in it, if it 
will not be troublesome to you.” Prince Perviz took charge of it with great 
pleasure. 

When the two princes and all the others had mounted their horses, the 
princess waited for some one of them to put himself at theii head, and lead the 
way. The two princes wished, out of civility, that one of the others would do 
so; and they on theii parts wished die princes to conduct them. As Parizade 
saw that no one was inclined to assume this honour, but that they all left it for 
her, she addressed herself to them, and said, “I am wailing, gentlemen, for 
you to proceed.” “ Madam,” replied one of those who were nearest to her, in 
the name of the rest, “even if we weie ignorant of that deference winch is due 
to your sex, there is no distinction we should not be ready to bestow upon you, 
after the great benefits we have deiived from you, although your great modesty 
chooses not to assume it to yourself. We entreat you, therefore, not to deprive 
us any longer of the happmes? of following you.” “Gentlemen,” replied the 
princess, “I by no means deseivc the honour you do me, and if I accept of it, I 
it is only because you wish it.” She immediately began to move forward, 1 
while the princes her brotlieis and all the rest followed without any distinction. ! 

They all wished to see the d< rvise as they went along, to thank him for his . 
kind treatment and the good advice he had given them, of which they had 
proved the truth; but tliev lound bun no longer alive, and they were ignorant > 
whether his death was occasioned by old age, or because he was no longer of 
any use in pointing ..ut the load, which led to the acquisition of the three 
things which Princess Parizade had thus obtained. 

The troop or company continued their journey ; but every day produce \ 
a diminution in its numbers. As the diffeient individuals who composed it had 
come from different countries, they each, after acknowledging to the primes , 
how much they were indebted to her, and taking leave of her and hei broth*, rs. 
continued to depart, as they approached the different roads by which the\ ha l 
come, while Parizade and the punces her brothers continued tneir journey until 
they arrived at their own house. 

When the princess had placed the cage in the garden on that side on which 
the saloon was, as soon as the bird began his song, the nightingale? , farks, 
linnets, goldfinches, and a variety of other birds of the country, came to accom- 
pany it with their notes. With respect to the branch, she had it planted m her 
presence, in a particular spdt, at a little distance from the house It imme- 
diately took root, aad soon grew to a large tree, the leaves of wh'cb produced 
as much harmony, and as full a concert, as the tree from which she had broken 
it. She also ordered a large ba*m of beautiful marble to be marie in the midst 
of a flower bed; and when it was finished, she poured into it all the golden 
water the vessel contained. She. immediately saw it increase and bubble up; 
and when it had filled the basin up to the edge, it rose in the centre like a large 
fountain, twenty feet in height, and returned again into the basin without 
overflowing. 
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1 he news of these wonder* wrts soon spread o\er the country, and as the 
doors, either of the house or garden, were ne\er shut against any one, a great 
nmn her of people continue 1 to come and admit c tle*m. 

1 After a few days, Prince Rahman and Pi nice Perviz, having quite recovered 
from the fatigues of their journey, again began to pursue then former mode of 
j life; and as the Just was their usual diversion, the) mounted then horses, and 
' went for the in at time since then return, not into their park, but to hunt at the 
1 distance of two <n thiee leagues fiom their house. It happened while they 
; weie engaged in their sport, that the sultan of Persia accidentally came to hunt 
, in the same -pot they had chosen. A> soon, theufore, as they perceived by 
a great number of horscuu n that Ik was about 1 » arrive, they detci mined to 
leave off and retire, m oidtr to avoid meeting 'aim. JJut they took fhe vei*y 
. road by which he came, and thus met him, a ml m a pait of tf.e road loo that 
j w u-. so narrow that they could neither turn oi t on one side. n<u retieat without 
' being iceii. Their surprise was so sudden that 1 hey had only time to dismount 
i and prostrate themselves to the earth, without even raising their lunds to look j 
at him. Put the sultan, who saw that they were wall mounted, and as hand- j 
| somely and piopcily efiessed as if tiny had belonged to his com l felt some 
! oiriosity to see their faces. lie then ioie stopped and oidered them <o use. 

I The princes got up and jemainc 1 standing before the sultan in a manner so 
unrestrained and easy, yet unnssvu m** and modi*:, that the suUan was rather 
surprised, lie observed them m an enr'K* t u .•mier for some time without 
speaking. After having admin d the ir open »< cal enance and good' manners, he 
inquired their names, and nslad wheie t)-« \ bvvd. “We are, sue,” replied 
1 Prince Pahman, who took "pon hnusilf tu .olswer, “the sons of the superin- 
| teiulent of your majesty’s guldens, 1 nv m of him who died Iasi ; and we live 
m a house which lie built lor us a sho.‘ 'line before his death, that we might 1 
continue there until we ai lived at mi age capable of being of use to join j 
majesty, and of going lo request von,, employment when a proper occasion j 
1 pi esenied itself.” “Prom what 1 m v. observe,” said the sultan, “you ‘■eem 

j fond of hunting.” “Jt is oui ci'Mt mary amusement, siie,” answered Pnnec 

Pahman; “and which not om »d jour majesty’s subjects who is destin'd to 
1 bear arms ought to neglect, at hast if he conforms to the ancient customs of 
( the kingdom.” The sultan was delighted with this intelligent answer, and 
added, “Since that is the (us<, I shall be happy to see you hunt. ( o me with 
me and choose the sort of hunting you like best.” 

< The princes remounted dn-u horses and followed the sultan. They had not 
! proceeded very far when vu»u>us kinds ol beasts came into view at the s.imi 
! time. Prince Pahman tin sc a lion, and Prince Perviz a lxai They 5 o 

i began the attack with an intrepidity and ardour that astonished the set' on 

i They got up to their beasts almost at the same lime, and tlucv their javelins 
with so much skill that they pierced them through and tine ugh, and the * uitan 
saw both the lion and the bear fall dead at their feet, nearb a' the same instant. 
Without taking any rest, Prince Pahman now pursue- i a bear ami Prince 
Perviz a lion, and m a few moments these were als<- < vended lifeless on the 
ground. They even wished to continue the sport, but the sultan prevented 
them; and having called them back, when they came up by the side of him, 
he said, “If I were to suffer you to go on, you would soon destroy all my 
hunting. It is not, however, so much on that account as foi the sake of your- 
selves, whose life will from this time continue very dear to me, because I am 
persuaded that your courage will one day •become as us( ful to me as your 
society will be agreeable.” 

The sultan Khosrouschah, in short, felt so strong a regard for the two princes 
that he invited them to his palace, and even w . J ed them to return with him. 

3 a 
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14 Sire,” replied Prince Bahman, 44 your majesty honours us in a manner we are ' 
undeserving of, and we beg of you to dispense with mr .'.tteiulance.’ 1 The sultan > 
could not comprehend what motives the princes could have for refusing lo accept f 
of such a stiong mark of his favour as he thus showed them ; he therefore 
asked them the reason. “ Sire,” answeied Prince Bahman, “ we have a sister, j 
who is younger than ourselves, vuth whom we live in so united and happy a ' 
manner, that we cannot undertake any plan without first consulting her ; as 
she, on her part, never does anything without asking our advice.” “ I rejoice 
to hear of this fraternal union,” said the sultan ; “go, then, and consult your 
sister, and return to-inonow to hunt with me, and then bring back your 
answer.” 

'Hie two princes returned home, but neither of them thought any more of 
this adventure ; not only of having met the' sultan and had die honour of 
hunting with him, but also of speaking to their sister respecting his wish for ! 
them to go to the palace with him without returning home. The next morning, ! 
when they were with the ml tan, he said to them, “Well, have you spoken to j 
youi sister, and does she consent to my having the pleasure of enjoying your j 
society in a moie agreeable manner The pi inces looked at each other, while ; 
the colour rushed into their cheeks “Sire,” replied Prince Bahman, “w'e 
entreat your majesty to excuse us ; but, in tiuth, ucithcr my biolhei nor myself 
thought of it.” “ L>o not then forget it to-day,” answeied the sultan, “and 
remember to bung me an answti to-monow.” 

The princes again fmgot the sultan’s commands, and yet he was not angry 
with them for their negligence; and instead of being so, he took out three little , 
gold balls, which he had in ft pm sc, and putting them into Prince Bahman’s 
! bosom he said, with a smile on Ins countenance, “ These balls wall prevent you 
1 from forgetting a third time to do wh my regard for you makes me so much 
1 wish ; the noise they will make this evening .n falling out of youi clothes will 
put von in mind pf it, it yon should not have temembered it before.” | 

The event turned out o'actlv as the sultan predicted ; for without the three 
balK of gold, the prinr* - would rgain have forgotten lo mention the matter to 
then sister Panzadc. But as Pi nice Bah man took off his girdle, when lie was 
preparing to retne Jo rest, the balls fell on the ground. He therefore wen* 
immediately to find Prince Perviz, and they both proceeded to the apartment 
of their sister who w r as not yet gone to bed. They asked her pardon lui 
coming to disturb her at such an unseasonable hour, and then informed her of i 
all the cucumstances that" had occurred in the several meetings with the j 
sultan. ( 

Princess Parizade w r as very much alarmed at this intelligence. “Your 1 
accidental meeting with the sultan,” she said to them, “is both fortunate and ; 
honourable for you, and in the end may be very advantageous, but to me it is 
! truly melancholy and distressing. I see very well that it is oil my account you 
; have withstood the washes of the sultan, and I feel highly obliged to von for it. 
i am sure, therefore, that your regard perfectly equals my own. V'ou would 
rather, if I may so speak, be guilty of an incivility towards the sultan, and j 
refuse his kind invitation, as you must yourself own it to be, than act in oppo- > 
siffon to that fraternal union we have sworn to preserve ; and you have supposed, f 
that if you once begin to see and visit him, you will in the end be insensibly 
obliged to abandon me, and give yourselves up entirely to him. Bi t do you 
think it will be so easy a mallei absolutely to icfuse the sultan in ? point ne 
seems so anxious to obtain ? If is dangerous to oppose the wishes f sultans. 

I If, therefore, 1 were to follow my inclination, and dissuade you from complying 
with what he requires of you, I should only expose you to his resentment, and 
! at the same time make myself equally miserable. You see then, what my 
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opinion is ; before, however, we absolutely determine, let us consult the talking 
bird, and hear what that will advise. The bird has a great degree both of 

• penetration and forecast, and has promised us his assistance in any difficulties 
we may meet with.” 

Princess Parizade ordered the cage to be brought, and after explaining to the 
bird, in the presence of the princes, the embarrassment they were in, she asked 
what was most proper for them to do in this perplexing situation’. To this 
question the bird thus replied : “The princes your hrotheis must comply with 
j the wishes of tht mltan, and even in their him invite him to come and see 
; your house.' 1 “ But, bird,’ said the princess, “ my hrotheis and I have such 
j a strong and unequalled attachment to each other, that ^ are afiaid our affee- 
, donate union will suffer from this mode of proceeding.” “It will not, how- 
I ever, in the least,” answeted the bird; “but v ill even become stronger. ” 

! “But m thi> case,” added the princess, “will not the sultan see me?” “H 
j is necessary that he should see you,” replied the bird ; “and everything will be 
j the better for it.” 

j Prince Bahrnnn and Prince Perviz returned to the chase Die next morning, and 
1 the sultan asked them, as soon as they were near enough u, hear him, if they 
ha<t spoken to their sister. Prtnce Bahnian then appi cached, and answered, 

* “Your majesty, sue, may dispose of is as you pltav , we are ready to obey 

you. We not only had no difficulty in obtaining hip sister’s consent, but she 
even chid us for having observed m.< h a defereme for her opinion, in what it 
was our duty only to attend to yom majesty. sire, she is sowtulhy of our 

affection, that if we have done w tong, we cntnnt youi majesty’s paulon. “Do 
not let this matter give you a moment’s uneas.ijess,” replied the sultan, “so 

j far from being offended at what you haw thine, I very much approve of it; 

*| and I hope you will have for my person the muic deference and attachment, as 
j/far as I can obtain any part of your friendship. ” The pnnets were quite con- 
1 fuse«l at the great goodness and comU c c< rsion of the sultan, and they could 
, only answer him by inclining their heads Jmost to tht* giound, in order to show 
him the great respect with which they accepted his kindness. 

Contrary to his usual custom, the sultan continued his sport but for a short 
| time. For as he conjectured that tht princes possessed not a less cultivated and 
refined mind than they did a daring and intrepid disposition, he was impatient 
1 to converse with them more at his ease, and therefore hastened his return 
i home. As they proceeded towards the capital, he wished them to keep by his 
! side, an honour wduch excited the jealousy not only of the principal courtiers 
| who accompanied him, but <ven of the grand vizier himself, who was extremely 
i mortified at seeing them lake the lead. 

| When the sultan armed at his capital, the attention of all the people, wh 1 
lined the streets, was entirely taken up with looking at Prince Bahman a;* i 
Prince Perviz; asking every one w-ho they were, and whether they ware 
foreigners or natives “Let that, however, tie as it will,” exclaimed some 
of them, “ I wish to God the sultan had given us tw>o princes so handsome and 
well-looking as these* are. They would have been neaily of this age if the 
i sultana, who has been suffering so tedious a punishment, had been fortunate as 
a mother.” 

The first thing the sultan did when he arrived at the palace w'as to carry the 
princes through the principal apartments, upon the beauty and nehness of 
which they bestowed appropriate praise, as well as on the furniture and orna- 
ments, and the symmetry that ran through »h<^w r hoIe, without affectation, and 
like persons possessed of good taste. A splendid repast was served up, and the 
sultan made them sit at the same table with himself. They desired indeed to 
be excused, but at last obeyed the sultan, as he said it was his particular w'ish. 
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The sultan, who possessed a very good understanding, and had made a 
considerable progress in the different sciences, particularly in history, naturally 
supposed that the princes, either through their modesty or respect, would not 
take the liberty of beginning any particular conversation with him. Jn order, 
therefore, to relieve them from this restraint, he began one himself, and con- 
tinued to converse during the repast. Upon whatever subject, however, lie 
| spoke, they showed such a variety of knowledge, wit, discrimination, and 
judgment, that he was quite astonished at their abilities and acquirements. 

“ If they had been my own children,” he said to himself, “ and had received 
all the advantages of education that I could have given them, with such an 
understanding as they have, they could not have been more intelligent 01 better 
instructed.” He in short felt sudh a pleasure from their conversation, that 
after remaining even longer at table than he was wont, on getting up he took 
them into his cabinet, where he again conversed with them lor a considerable 
time. “1 should nevci have supposed,” said the sultan, addressing them, 
“that there were any young men among my subjects who resided in the 
country, that possessed so fine an undo standing, anil were so w r ell educated. I . 
have never in all my life held a conversation that has afforded me so much | 
pleasure as this has done; but it is tune to conclude it, and let you enjoy \ 
some of the amusements of my court ; and as nothing is more capable of , 
affording a relaxation to the mind than music, w e will now go and hear a j 
concert, both vocal and instrumental, which you will not find at all unpleasant j 
1 or disagreeable.” i 

When he had finished his speech, the musicians, who had already received 1 

! their orders, came in, and perfectly answcied by their skill the expectations 
that had been excited. This concert was succeeded by some excellent buffoons, | 
\ while troops of dancers of both sexes concluded the entertainment. [ 

As the two princes observed the evening approaching, they prostrated them- ( 
f selves at the sultan’s feet, and requested his leave to letire, after having returned 
’ him their thanks for the great goodness and honour with which he had treated 
them; when, on taking leave of them, the sultan said, “1 permit you to go; 
but remember that I have conducted you to the palace myself only to show' you 
the road, that you may for the Juture come of youi own accord. You will 
be always welcome , and the oftener you come, the more pleasure you will 
afford me.” before they left the sultan, Prince Bahman thus addressed him: 1 
“If we might, sire, take such a liberty, we would entreat your majesty to j 
do our sister and ourselves the honour, the first time the diversion of hunting I 
leads you into our neighbout hood, to stop and icst yourself at our house. It i* 
not indeed woithy of receiving you, but monarchs do not sometimes disdain to 
rest themselves in a cottage.” “The house of such persons as you .ire,” 
replied the sultan, “cannot but be excellent, and worthy of yourselves. I 
shall visit it with great pleasure, and be still more rejoiced at being the 
guest of you aid your sister, for whom 1 even now, before I see her, feel 
a considerable regard, by the report you have given of her good ooaiities. 

I will not, therefore, deny myself this satisfaction even longer than the day 
after tomoirow r . Early in the morning, 1 will not fail to be at the same spot 
where I well remember to have first met you : do you also be present, and 
, become my guides.” 

Prince Bahman and Prince Perviz returned home the same evening, and 
related to their sister, on their arrival, the kind and honourable reception the 
sultan had given them ; and the}' then informed her, that they had not neg- 
lected to request him to honour their house with his presence, whenever lie 
passed near it ; and that in answer he had not only agreed to it, but appointed 
the day after to-morrow for his visit. 
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“If that be the case,” answered the princess, “ vt must think of pieparing 
a repast that may not be unworthy of his majesty ; and in ouler to do thus 
I think ’t will be right to consult the talking bud , that perhaps will inform us 
of some dish which may please the sultan’s taste belter than any othei.” As 
her brothers agreed to whatever she thought piopei, the princess went and j 
consulted the bird by herself, when they were gone to bed “lJiid,” she said, \ 
“the sultan doe» us the honoui of visiting us the day aftei to-moiiow, to see 
our house; and a- we ought to cntulain him, pray tell me in what manner wc 
must acquit oursebes, and how he will be best pleased.” “ My good nnsliess,” 
replied the bird “you have excellent cooks, who will, of couise, do their best ; 
hut above all things let them set out a dish of cucumbers with peail sauce, 
which must be placed before the sultan in the f ist couise, m preference to 
every othei dish.” 

“Cucumbers di cased with pearls 1 ” exclaimed ihe piincess v ith astonishment : 
“you do not know what you arc talking abon\ hud.; then, never wan such a 
dish heard of. The sultan, indeed, might adnmt it for it'- m ignificcncc, but he 
sits at a table foi the purpose of eating, and not to look at pearls, besides, if 
I were to (mploy all the pearls 1 have, iheie would not he sufficient to make i 
such a dish/’ “Mistress,” replied tin bud, “he so good as to do as 1 say, 
and do not make yourself uneasy about the event , nothing hut good will arise 1 
from it. And with respect to the pearls, do you go vciy early to-morrow, and | 
at the foot of the first tree m youi park, on tin light hand, turn up the earth, ' 
and you will find more than you will have aii) mcasion for.” . 

Princess Parizade desired the gaulener to U mfonncd the same evening to ! 
hold himself m readiness, and very eaih the next inoinmg she took him with ! 
her, and went to the tree which the hud had pointed out When the gaidener i 
had dug down to a certain depth, he oRctu-d something i< -ust the spade, and , 
immediately discovered a gold box, a bom a foot stjuaie, winch he pointed old , 
to the princess. “It was for tins tint I bi ought \ou here,” replied the 
princess ; “ pioceed, and take cau* yoi. do not mjuie U vntli your spade.” 

The gardener at last got out the box, and put it into the hands of the puncess ; , 
and as it w-as only fastened by small clasps, Parizade easily opened it. She 
found it quite full of pearls, of a moderate size, all alike, and very piopei fin 
the purpose for which she wantc*d them. Well satisfied at having found this 
little treasure, she shut the box, put it under her arm, and letumed to the house, 
while the gardener tilled up the hole with the eaith, and left it in the same state 
as before. • . 

As Prince Rahman and T'rmce Peni/ had seen the princess m the garden 
much earlier than usual, while they were dressing in their rooms, they wen ' 
together, as soon as they had finished, to meet her. I hey perceived bei m <*•' 
middle of the garden, and observed at a distance that she was carrying s< 'la - 
thing under her arm. When, on appioaclung her, they founo it was a small 
gold box, they were very much surprised. “Sister,” said one of the piinces 
in accosting her. “ you carried nothing out with you, wiai’ we saw you go 
along, followed by the gardener, and now' you have a gold box m your hand . 

Is it a treasure that the gardener discovered, and came to inform you ot . 

“ My dear brothe*.” replied the princess, “ it b the very leverse. b was I vvho 
took the gardener to the spot where the box was, ami where, when ! had s own 
it him, I made him dig up the earth. And you will be stdl more asion.shed at 
my good luck when you shall see what it contains ” 

The princess then opened the box, and h*r brothers were much struck when 
they ^aw that it was full of pearls, not peihaps very rkh from their size, when 
individually considered, but of great value, both fiorn their quantity and good- 
ness. They inquired by what accident she had become acquainted with this j 
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treasure. “If you have no business of any consequence to take you anywhere 
else,” replied Parizade to her brothers, “come with me, and I will inform you.” 

* “ What business of importance,” said Prince Perviz, “can we have that ought 

to prevent us from knowing what seems so much to interest you ? ” 

Princess Parizade then proceeded towards fhe house with her brothers on 
each side, and as she went along she related to them the consultation she had 
with the bird, as had been before agreed upon between them : the questions 
sue put, and the answers the bird gave ; of the objection she made to the dish 
of cucumbers with peail <-auce ; of the means the bird had pointed out, and of 
the place it had mentioned where she was to go and find the gold box. The ; 
princess and her brothers meditated a long time upon the reasons, and endea- . 
vou red to discover the motive of* the bud in wishing to have such a dish 
prepared for the sultan, and in having al.>o pointed out the means of procuring 
it. After, however, a great deal of conversation on the subject, they acknow- 
ledged they could make nothing oui , but they determined to follow the advice 
and directions of the bird m every pamcular, and not to omit a single thing 

When she went into the house, the princess ordered the chief cook to come 
to her apartment, and when she had given him all the orders for the repast with 
which she intended to entertain the sultan, she added, “Besides rvhat I have 
now said, you must prepare one dish for the sultan’s paiticular taste, and no 
person but yourself must assist in its preparation. And this is a dish of cucum- 
bers with pearl sauce.” She then opened the box and showed him the pearls. 

At this speech, the chief cook, who had never before heard of such a dish, 
stepped back two or three paces, and proved by his countenance how much he 
was astonished. The princess* easily conjectured the reason. “ I sec very 
well,” she added, “that you think me very foolish in ordering such a dish, 
which you have never heard of before, and which, it may be even said, has 
never yet been made. All this is veiy tine, and 1 know it as well as yourself. 
But I know what l am about, an I am aware of the nature of the order I give 
you. Do you go, therefore, and find it out. 'fake the box and do your best. 

If there are more pearls th.au you want, bring me back what remain.” The 
chief cook made no answer, but t >ok the box and carried it away. Princess 
P.ui/ade then went an I gave hci orders to have everything put m its be6t state, i 
and properly arranged, both m the house and garden, in order to afford the 
sail an a more worthy reception. 

The princes wi olf rather early the next morning to meet the sultan, and j 
were at the appointed placc'whcn he arrived. lie then began to hunt, ar.d ! 

| continued the cha^e with great eagerness, till the sun, which now approached its 
j highest elevation, obliged him to desist And then Prince Perviz put hin>clf 
! at the head of the company to show the way, while Prince Bahman accompanied 
the sultan When they were come within sight of the house, Prince Perviz 
pushed for waul, iti order to inform Princess Parizade of the sultan's arrival ; but 
the attendants of the princess, whom she had placed at some distance on the 
road for that purpose, had already acquainted her with it, and the prii ct found 
her waiting, and ready to receive him. 

When the sultan arrived, and had entered the court, where he dismounted 
close to the vestibule. Princess Parizade presented herself and fell at his feet ; 
her brothers, who were present, informed the sultan who she was, and requested 
him to accept the homage she rendered linn. The sultan stooped down in 
order to assist the princess in rising, and after looking at her for some time, and 
| admiring hei l>eaiity, which quite* dazzled him, as well as the elegance of her 
- form, and a certain gracefulness of manner which did not at all bespeak a 
. country life, “Here,” he exclaimed, “are two brothers worthy of their sister, 

I and a sister equally worthy of her brothers ; and to judge from what I see, I am 

i . . . 
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no longer sui prised that such brotheis wish to do nothing without tin* advice i 
I and consent of such a siatei * and I hope, from what she appeals to me at Inst J 
sight, to become bettei acquainted with he* when I shall have looked over the 
house. ” 

The princess then sp >ke, “Thin, sire, must be considered only as a country 
house, and suited, to aitli as we aie, who pass mil lives at n distance fumi the 
I great world. It possesses nothing woithy of being umipaied will* tin* nso 
J denies in cit it" , a'.d still less with the magnificent palaces belonging to suUaus ! ” 
i “I cannot/ teplied the sultan in an obliging manmi, “be entiicl) ol your ! 
opinion. What I have already seen makes me foi in si rong expectations of what ' 

I am gang to view. 1 will, however, revive m; judgment until you have I 
I shown* me the whole. Proceed therefore, and poi it out the wav.” ! 

! Tin* prmceas passing bv the saloon, took tin sultan tluough nil the apart - 

j incuts, and after having examined each of very attent alv, and admit ed 
! then v mety, “Ho you call this, my hcauliUi! indy,’’ lie cv fanned, “a country 
| hotw ' The lineal and most magnificent c.ues would b-* \nj soon deserted if 
1 all Miintry houses icsenibled yours. 1 am no longer usioroned that you aieso 
; w"ll ]>leasc\ with youi situation, and ckspise the city lat me also see your « 
j garden, for I liave no doubt it well an vyeis to the lx-amy of the house." 
j Princess T*aijz.ule then opened the door that J< <i mio the gaiden, wheie the 
first thing tliat attracted the sultan’s eyes w-n-. th* fountain of yellow water, 
resembling liquid gold. Surprised at so niv and expected an appeal anu, he 
looked at it for some time with nuiksof tlu i m.Jest admiration. “ Wlience | 
comes this wondeilul water, with whicli 1 mi >o delighted? Whence is its ■ 
source, and by what contrivance does it rise. i>j a way that seems lo me more ' 
evtraouluiary than anything in the whole- woild? I must evanune it more i 
nearly,” And as he said this, he went fmvvanl. The princess continued to j 
j conduct him on, and at last led him to the place when the singing tice was , 
j planted. j 

I As he approached it, the sultan heard a conceit veiy different from any he 1 

I was acquainted with; he stopped 1 ^ast his eve-' lound tor die musicians, but \ 

! lie could not see any either far oi m u , yet lie continued to litai a concert that | 

! delighted him. “Wheie,” he e\‘ laimed, “aic tlie peitoimer 1 hc.u ' Are j 
they under the earth, or in the air, invisible*' W ith sucii delightful and I 
j charming voices as they possess, they would nsk nothing by being seen, but on , 

I the contrary affoid only pleasure.” “They are not musicians, sire, ’ replied the - 
princess, with a smile, “that form the concert wITich you hear: it is the tice ’ 
which your majesty sees Indore you, that produces it: and if you wd! give , 
yourself the trouble to go thxee or four steps forward, you will be sure ul it, a* ' 
the voices will be more distinct.” 

The sultan went forward, and was so charmed with the sweet harmony of tlu* t 
concert, that he could not break o/T his attention. He at last lecollected that 
he had seen the golden water not far off; and then addiess* d Parixadc m these 
words: “Tell me, I entreat you, whether you accidentally found this wonderful 
tree in your garden; whether it is a present that was mane vou ; or whether you 
have had it brought from any distant country? It must, indeed, most assuredly 
come from a considerable distance, otherwise 1, who am so curious abou; such 
natural rarities, must have heard it mentioned. By what name is it known t ’ 

“ Sire,” replied the princess “ this tree is known by no other name than the 
singing tree; and it does not grow in this country. It would occupy too long 
j a time to relate the adventure by which it wa.-? placed here. It is.a history that 
| is connected with the golden water and the talking bird, both of which were 
| brought here at the aame time ; and your majesty is going to see the last of them, 
j when you have looked at the golden water as long as you wish. It il will 
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be agreeable to you, I shall have the honour of giving an account of them when 
you shall have rested yourself, and recovered from the labours of the chase, and 
the additional' fatigue you have given yourself during the great heat of the sun.” 

“ I feel none of the fatigue you mention,” said the sultan, “ so amply am I 
repaid by the wonderful things you show me. Rather say, that I pay no 
attention to the trouble I give you. Let us then make an end, and again go 
and see the golden water. I am already full of anxiety also to behold and 
admire the talking bird.” 

When the sultan came to the golden water, he continued to look at it for a 
long time, particularly at the fountain, which never ceased to rise in the air in 
such a wonderful manner, and again to fall into the basin. “ As you have told 
me,” said the sultan, addressing Parizadi.% “that this water has no source, and 
comes from no place in the neighbourhood through pipes laid in the ground, I 
must at least conclude that it is foreign, like the singing tree.” 

“ The matter is, sire,”* refilled the princess, “exactly as your majesty supposes ; 
and to prove to you that this water <.omes from no other place I must inform 
you that this basin is made out of n single stone, and therefore it can come in 
neither through the bottom nor sides , and what makes this wsvJer the more 
remarkable is, that I only put a very small vessel of it into the b($sin, and that, 
through a property which is peculiar t<> it, it rises up as you see.” The sultan 
at last left the lxisin. “ Well,” said he, as lie went away, “ this is enough for 
the first time, but 1 promise myself the pleasure of coming here very often. 
Take me now to see the talking bird.” 

As they approached the saloon, the sultan perceived a great multitude of birds 
upon the trees, each of which Tilled the aii with its peculiar song. He inquired 
on what account they thus collected all together in this place in preference to the 
other parts of the garden, where he hacl neither seen nor heard a single one. 
“ Sire,” replied Parizade. “ the icason is, that they all come here to accompany 
the talking bird. Your maje,ty may perceive it in its cage upon one of the 
windows of the saloon, into which we are now going. And if you will pay 
attention to it you will discover also that it sings far more melodiously than all 
the other birds, not excepting even the nightingale, which does not come near 
it in ■excellence.” 

The sultan then went into the saloon, while the bird continued to sing. 
“ My slave,” said the princess, addressing the bird, and raising her voice, “ do 
you not see the sultan 'i Pay your compliments to him.” The bird immediately 
ceased from singing, on winch the other birds were also silent. “ The sultan,” 
said the bird, “is welcome, and may God cause him to prosper, and prolong 
his life for many years. ” As the repast was served up on a sofa near the window 
where the bird was, the sultan, on sitting down to the table, replied, “i thunk 
you, bird, for your compliment, and am delighted to see in you the sultan and 
king of birds.” 

The sultan, who perceived a dish of cucumbers near him, -which he supposed 
to be dressed in the usual manner, drew it towards him with his hand, and was 
astonished to see them dressed with pearls. “ What novelty is this ?” he cried. 
“ Why have a sauce with pearls ? They are not fit to eat.” He looked both 
at the princes and their sister as if to demand an explanation, but the bird 
interrupted him. ‘ ‘ Can your majesty be in so great a surprise at seeing 
cucumbers dresRed with pearls, when you could so easily give credit to the 
account that the sultana your consort was delivered of a dog, a cat, and a piece 
of wood ?’* “ I thought so,” replied the sultan, “ because the attending women 
assured me of the fact” “These women,” answered the bird, “were the 
sultana’s sisters; but they were sisters who were jealous of the honour and 
happiness you had bestowed upon her in preference to themselves, and to 
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appease their rage they abused your majesty’s good nature. They will confess j 
. their crime, if you question them. The two brothers and the sister whom you I 
: behold are your children, whom the) exposed, but who were found In the I 
superintendent of your gardens, and who were nursed and educated through his 1 
care and kindness.” 

| This speech of the bird instantly made the sultan comprehend the whole 
plan. “I have no difficulty, bird,” replied he, “ in giving full credit to what 
your speech lias discovered to me. The strong inclination that attracted me 
towards them, the affection I already feel for them, both tell mu most plainly 
they are my off-pring. Come then, my children, and let me embrace you all, 
and give vou the first proof of my tender 4ove as a father.” lie rose and 
j embraced them all three, mingling his tears with theirs. “This is not enough, ' 

| my children, ’ he exclaimed; “you must also embrace each other, not as the 
i offspring of the superintendent of my gardens, to whom 1 am under an ever- 1 
lasting ibligation lor having preserved your lives, but as belonging to me, ns 
sprung from the blood royal of Persia, of winch I am peisuaded you will well 
support tliAglory.” 

When tniktwo princes and their sister had mutually embraced each other 
, with a new-lfflt ardour, as the sultan willed, he ^at down to table with them 
and pressed them to eat. When he I ad finished, lie said, “In my peison, my 
children, vou behold your father ; t»>. morrow I will bring you the sultana your 
, mother ; prepare therefore to receive her.” 

The sultan mounted his horse and leturned vulh the utmost diligence to the 
capital. The first thing he did on dismounting ind entering his palace was to 
. order the grand vizier to make all possible h.eTe and draw up an accusation 
'< againsi t lie two sisters of the sultana. They were arrested, earned horn their 
own houses, and separately intcirogated ; the) applied the torture, convicted, ! 
and condemned them to be quartered. The whole of this was performed in less 
, than an hour. 

In the mean time Sultan Khosrouschah, followed by his whole court, went | 
on foot to the gate of the great mosque, and after having taken the sultana out 1 
of the narrow prison with his own band, m which she had languished for •»<> { 
many years and suffeied so much, “Madam,” he cued, embracing her at the i 
same time with tears in his eyes, ai seeing the wretched stale she was in “I | 
am come to implore your pardon for the injustice I have done you, and f“ 
to make you all the reparation that is so justly due to yuu from me. 1 have 1 
already begun it by the punishment of tnose whft have seduced me by so 1 
abominable an imposture, and I hope you will consider it as completed when 1 
■ shall have presented you with two accomplished princes and an amiable and 
charming princess, all of whom are our own offspring. Come, then, and x* 
i assume the rank which belongs to you, with every honour that is your due.” I 

This reparation was made before a multitude of people, who had collected m | 
crowds from every part on the first repoit of what was going forward, the know- j 
ledge of which was very soon spread all over the city. 1 

i Very early the next morning, the sultan and suftana, the latter of whom had j 
changed her dress of humiliation and affliction which she had worn the pre- ] 
ceding day for the most magnificent robes, such as suited her rank, follow ed by 
all the court in regular order, set out for the house of their children. When 
they were arrived, and as soon as they had alighted, the sultan presented the 
sultana to Prince Bahman, Prince Perviz, and Princess Parizade. “Behold, 
j madam,” he exclaimed, “your two sons amlVmr daughter. Embrace them 
with the same tenderness and affection I have done, for they are worth)’ of us 
I both.” During this affecting introduction, tears, but they were those of joy, 

\ fell in abundance from the eyes of all, but chiefly from the sultana, from the 
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excess of her feelings at embracing three children who had been the cause of : 
her long and severe afflictions. ' 

The two princes and the princess had prepared a most magnificent repast for j 
the sultan, sultana, and all the court. They then sat down at table, and after * 
the repast was finished, the sultan carried the sultana into the garden, where 1 
he pointed out to her the singing lice and the fine effect of the golden water. 
She had already seen the bird in its cage in the saloon, in praise of which the - 
sultan spoke very highly during the i epast. 

When nothing remained to detain the sultan any longer, he mounted his horse. ' 
Prince Bahman accompanied him on his right and Prince Perviz on Ins left, , 
while the sultana, with the princess on her left hand, followed the sultan. In | 
this order, with some of the officers of the court preceding and others following 
them, each according to his rank, they pursued the road to the capital. As ' 
they approached the city, the people came out in crowds, even to some distance : 
from the gates, and they. looked as much at the sultana, and rejoiced with her . 
at her happy change after so long a penance, as they did at the two princes and 
the princess, and they accompanied them with the loudest acclamations. Their ; 
attention was also attracted by the bird in its cage, which the princess carried 
before her. They could not but admire its singing, by which also it attracted 
all the other birds round it, and which kept following it, perching upon the trees 
in the country and on the roofs of the houses as they passed along the streets. 

In this magnificent and joyful manner Prince Bahman, Prince Perviz, and 
Princess Purizade, were all conducted to the pplacc, and in the evening the 
most brilliant illumination and greatest icjoicings took place, all of which con- 
tinued for many days, not ouly*in the palace but throughout the city. 

The sultan of the Indies could not but admire the great memory of the sultana 
his consort, which seemed inexhaustible, and thus continued to furnish fresh 
amusement every night by means of so many diverting tales. 

A thousand and one nights had passed in tins innocent amusement, which 
had thus very much tended to diminish his cruel determination and horrid pre- 
judice against the fidelity of wives. His mind became softened, and he was 
t convinced of the great merit and good sense of the sultana Scheherazade. He 
well recollected the courage with which she voluntarily exposed herself in 
becoming his queen, without at all dreading the death to which she knew she 
was destined the next morning, like those who had preceded her. 

These considerations, added to the excellent qualities which he knew she 
possessed, at last urged him absolutely to pardon her. “ I am well aware,’ lie 
said, “amiable Scheherazade, that it is impossible to exhaust the store of plea- 
sant and amusing tales with which you have so long entertained me. You have 
at length appeased mv wrath, and I freely renounce in your favour the cruel 
law I had imposed upon myself. I receive you entirely into my good graces, 
and wish you to be considered as the liberator of all the females who would 
I have otherwise been sacrificed to my just resentment.” 

[ The sultana threw herself at his feet, embraced them most tenderh , and gave > 
every proof of the most heartfelt and lively gratitude. 

The grand vizier learnt this delightful intelligence from the sultan himself. 

It was immediately reported through the city and different provinces, and it j 
brought down upon the heads of Sultan Schahriah and his amiable sultana j 
Scheherazade the united praises and grateful blessings of all the people of the , 
empire of the Indies. ’ j 
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